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90  tu 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  •• 

^JiKL  OF  HADDINGTON, 


MtLoro, 

L  Bss  Volume  is  respectfully  addiesKd  to  Tour 
Lordship,  as  a  Nobleman  at  oftce  highly  beloved 
and  esteemed  in  your  native  country, — ^which,  by 
the  patronage  and  the  enlightened  practice  of  the 
most  important  of  all  arts,  you  have  eminently 
contributed  to  adorn  and  to  improve, — and  which 
holds  itself  deeply  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
example  of  public  spirit,  and  of  private  munifi- 
fpence,  which  your  conduct  daily  affi)rd& 

I  have^  the  honour  to  be,  ^ 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient. 
And  most  humble  Servant, 

RO.  FORSYTH. 
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X  HE  niiieralogy  cf  tbis  coiintj  is  hj  no  means  an  mte-  Mioenh, 
testing  orinfttrective  subject*  Not  oolj  are  coal  and  Uflie^ 
•wantmgy  bwt  in  tbe  lower  district  of  the  county,  caBed 
file  Merits  stone  quarries  are  ratlher  scaroe«-4t  circiSBOtance 
wbicb  has  gi^en  rise  to  the  practice  of  enclosing  bj  hedgea 
oad  ditches*  In  genera],  the  only  mmerals  which  are  to  be 
feimd  arc  £reei>stone  (that  is  sand-stone)  and  whin-stone, 
b  Lammermoor  abundance  of  schistus  or  slate  is  fonnd^ 
tat  of  a  very  inferior  quali^,  so  as  to  be  totally  ladk  for 
Iwing  used  as  a  covering  for  houses.  In  the  neighbour* 
liood  of  Lauder  some  indications  of  a  copper  mine  have 
been  discovered,  which,  however,  has  not  been  consider* 
ed  as  «iiSciendy  rich  to  defray  the  expence  of  working. 
Moor  stone  is  everywhere  to  be  met  wirh.  It  is  used  fqr 
^enclosing,  and  is  very  proper  for  ^e  purpose,  being  large 
-and  flat.  Adder-stones,  arrow-'points  of  flint,  commonly 
called  df  kx  fwrj^ttmesy  have  been  found  here ;  and,  in 
Khe  nmghboottiood,  stones  of  fanckful  ^apes,  as  of  snails^ 
vorms,  and  ottier  animals,  have  at  times  been  diaccvtred» 
Vol.  II.  A 
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.  Mitieralfi  fhcy  ^e  £ound  after  heaVjr  rains,  by  which  they  are 
washed  out  of  their  beds.  • 
Copper.  In  the  parish  of  Longformacus,  which  forms  a  part  of 
Lammermoor,  favourable  appearances  have  been  found  of 
copper  ore.  Attempts  were  made  to  work  it  some  years 
ago,  but  patience  and  perseverance  are  said  to  have  been 
wanting.  As  this  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  coimtry  in  which 
persons  reside  who  are  accustomed  to  hazard  any  thing  in 
pursuit  of  mineral  riches,  it  is  probable  also  that  a  suit- 
able expenditure  of  capital  was  wanting.  At  one  time, 
some  cart-loads  of  ore  were  dug  up  in  making  a  road. 
Some  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  into  metal,  and 
that  the  ore  was  found  very  rich.  In  the  paririi  of  Bonkle, 
similar  appearances  of  copper  have  been  found. 

Basaltic  co-  III  the  parish  of  Hume  is  a  rising  ground,  called  LuT" 
'  git  craigs.  It  consists  of  regular  columns  of  whin-stone 
or  basaltic  rocki  similar  to  those  at  Arthur's  seat  hanging 
over  tl^e  foot-path  which  leads  fr<Hn  Edinburgh  to  Dud- 
Kingston ;  but  the  coljimns  at  Lurgie  craigs  are  not  so 
large  as  those  at  Arthur's  seat.  They  are  tegular  polyr 
gons,  of  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  sixteen  or 
^venteen  inches  over*  They  stand  erect  and  close  toge- 
ther, but  do  not  adhere  to  each  other ;  so  that  a  man  with 
an  iron  crow  can  easily  separate  them.  They  appear  to 
be  of  a  similar  quality  and  nature,  but  upon  a  diminutive 
«  ^cale,  with  the  giants  causeway  in  Ireland,  or  the  columns 
of  the  island  of  Stafia*  -^ 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  is  a  quarry  of  free-stone  of  a  reddish  coloor^ 
which  admits  of  the  finest  polish.  It  will  be  afterwards 
noticed  on  account  of  the  durability  of  the  stone  from  its 
quality  of  hardening  in  the  air,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  erecting  very  ancient 
buildings.    In  general,  there  is  abundance  of  free^stow 
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upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  at  kast  in  the  upper  part  ^^i«^^fc^ 
of  the  county. 

^  species  of  gypsum,  not  perhaps  of  the  best  kind,  hasGypmiBk 
been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitatter*    Plaster  has 
been  made  of  it  for  ceilings  for  rooms,  and  has  been  found 
little  inferior  to  Paris  plaster  or  very  good  stucco. 

It  is  a  general  rule  with  regard  to  this  county,  that  its 
mineralogy  is  worthy  of  attention  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  d^ree  in  which  it  approaches  to  the  lofty  boundaiy 
of  East  Lothian  upon  Laxnmermoor.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  Lammermoor,  in  the  parish  of  Cockbum's  path,  si* 
tuate  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  forming  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  this  county,  the  same  variety  of  minerals  ez« 
ists  as  in  East  I^othian*  The  great  ridge  of  Lammermoor 
approaches  there  to  within  about  three  miles  of  the  shore^ 
towards  which  the  country  descends,  and  terminates  in  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Fastcastle.  The  upper  tenitoiy  is 
seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  rock  capable  of  being  split  into 
great  layers,  or  of  what  is  called  scbitt$u.  The  lower 
tendtory  is  formed  of  free-stone,  coal,  &c. ;  but  the  latter 
not  rich  enough  to  be  wrought*  The  actual  meeting  of 
these  strata  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
glens. 

There  is  a  remarkable  mineral  spring  in  the  parish  of  Drniit 
Edrom.  As  it  is  cmly  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  yil**^^* 
lage  of  Dunse,  it  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Dunf 
ipaw.  It  was  discovered  in  1 741,  and  was  very  much  re* 
sorted  to  for  several  years*  Some  years  ago  it  was  repair* 
ed  at  the  ezpence  of  a  gentleman  who  thought  himself  cu* 
red  of  a  stomach  disorder  by  the  spaw  water.  This  mineral 
water  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Tunbridge^ 
the  most  celebrated  chalybeate  water  in  England.  Dtmse 
spaw,  according  to  the  analysis  of  it  published  by  profes* 
for  Home  at  Edinburgh,  lioi,  contains  iron,  sea  salt,  a 
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Mhctifc.  sotarl J  earth,  and  fixed  air,  or  what  is  called  carbooic  acIiL 
Like  most  other  chalybeate  waters,  it  does  not  carry  well, 
unless  the  «iune  methods  are  practised  as  in  transecting  the 
foareign  chalybeate  waters.  Although  the  water  may  be 
Ibns  earned  to  a  great  distance  without  losing  its  proper* 
ties  in  a.  considerable  degree  ;  yet  it  must  be  unquestion'* 
fibly  drank  wi^h  greater  advantage  on  the  qK>t*  .This 
water  is  found  very  salutary  in  complaints  of  the  stomachy 
weakness  of  the  intestines^  diabetes,  and  a  great  many 
other  disorders*  .The  best  months  for  drinking  Dunsc 
apaw  are  June^  July,  August,  and  September  $  when  the 
raletttdinariani  and  persons  subject  to  chnmic  disorders, 
may  by  a  course  of  these  waters  reap  every  advantage  to 
be  procured  by  any  chalybeate  water  whatever*  Tlus 
springy  however,  has  of  late  years  been  much  neglected. 
Springs  at  ^^  ^^  parish  of  Chumside^  three  springs  of  water  are 
Chuniside.  ^frorthy  of  notice.  Two  of  thcnt  rise  a  little  westward  of 
the  churchyard,  and  have  this  peculiarity,  that  although 
within  a  few  paces  of  each  other,  the  one  produces  soft 
water,  vrbale  the  other  is  of  that  sort  denominated  hold 
'water,  in  consequence  of  its  possessmg  a  mineral  ia* 
pregnation*  The  third  spring  is  upon  the  estate  called 
Eastmains.  It  issues  plentifully  from  a  bed  of  marL  It| 
taste,  and  the  cbteur  of  odire  which  appears  on  the  sUme 
#hich  it  deposites,  prove  it  to  be  a  pretty  strong  6halybe« 
^.  Being  impregnated  with  particles  of  the  bed  of  mtirt 
from  which  it  proceeds,  it  is  glutinous  upon  the  palate^  and 
therefore  thought  not  light  upon  the  stomachs  It  is  resorted 
to  by  some  of  the  common  people  when  afl^Kcted  with  scor^ 
'  bntic  eruptions;  but  with  what  benefit  is  not  known.  It  is 
aaid  to  have  been  andcntly  in  vogue  as  a  mineral  water. 

This  county  having  formed  a  part  of  the  border  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England^  was  in  tneitnt 
timet  the  scat  of  much  warfsue  9  a  tnnttoislane^  whioh 
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effected  its  appearaDce  till  a  very  recent  date*  The  east-^mS^oi^ 
em  part  of  it  long  continued  in  a  very  rude  and  unculti-* 
vated  state,  so  as  to  give  to  the  traveller  from  England, 
pn  entering  it  by  Berwick,  a  powerful  prejudice  against 
the  agriculture  or  fertility  of  Scotland.  This  appearance, 
boifcyer,  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  altered ;  and  the 
wealtli  and  skill  of  the  Berwickshire  farmers  is  rapidly 
introdiifing  a  change  even  with  regard  to  this  quarter) 
which  so  Ipng  iremained  a  monument  of  the  desolation  at* 
tending  upon  a  state  of  uncertain  property  from  continued 
hostility.  It  has  bjeen  observed,  howeyer,  that  the  plant 
tations  of  trees  in  this  county  are  by  no  means  very  an« 
cient*     In  other  respects,  although  the  very  improved  ' 

state  of  agriculture  which  exists  in  this  county  has  a  great 
tendency  to  obliterate  the  |:en»ain9  of  antiquity,  yet  seve? 
ral  of  these  are  still  to  be  found* 

The  tower  of  Cockbum's  path  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Grose  in  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  stands  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  Peath  or  Pease  bridge,  in  the  high  way 
between  it  and  Dunbar.  It  overlooks  a  deep  woody  glen^^ 
through  which  runs  a  small  rill  of  water.  It  was  un« 
doubtedly  built  to  defend  this  pass,  which  has  now  a 
bridge^over  it. 

The  castle  consists  of  a  small  but  square  strong  towerTower  of 
ofropgh  stone,  having  a  circular  stair-case  in  its  south- 5^^**^'* 
we^  angle*  Adjoining  to  its  southernmost  side  is  a  gate 
with  a  ciricttlar  arch  *  on  entering  it,  on  the  right  handj^ 
are  a  number  of  vaulted  buildings,  all  in  ruins.  This 
castle  belongs  to  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass.  If  the  ap« 
pellation  of  Gockbum's  path,  by  which  it  is  at  present 
galled,  is  a  corruption  of  Coldbrand's  path,  as  it  seems 
firom  many  circumstances  to  be,  this  was  once  a  place 
pf  great  note  and  consequence.  Concerning  it  the  foUoWr 
jfklf  p^rticuhns  occur  in  history^ 
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Antiquitiet,     According  to  Boecius,  the  castle  of  Coldbrand'*   patli 
belonged,  A,  D,  1073,  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March. 
That  author  gives  the  following  account  of  its  coming-  into 
that  family :  "About  the  year  lOGl,"  says  he,  "  a  formi- 
dable band  of  robbers  infested  the  south-east  part  of  Scot- 
land. .  One  Patirck  Dunbar  attacked  them,  slew  six  hun- 
dred, hanged  fourscore,  and  presented  the  head  of  their 
commander  to  the  king.  That  valour  might  not  remain  in 
obscurity,  the  king  created  him  earl  of  March,  and  be- 
sitowed  on  him  the  lands  of  Coldbrand's  path,  to  be  held 
by  the  tenure  of  clearing  East  Lothian  and  Merse  of  rob- 
bers, and  bearing  a  banner,  whereon  the  bloody  head  of 
a  robber  was  painted.    Lord  Hailes  says  the  whole  of  this 
is  an  Ignorant  fiction.     The  Earls  of  March  possessed  the 
Coldbrand's  path,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Dunbar ;  the 
possession  of  those  castles  being  supposed  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  such  were  their  strength  and  im- 
portance." 

A.  D.  1484,  King  James  Third  having  proposed  to 
the  parliament  to  annex  unalterably  to  the  crown  the  earl- 
doms of  March  and  Annandale,  with  the  baronies  of  Dun- 
bar and  Coldbrand's  path,  the  borderers,  fearful  of  a  more 
rigid  discipline  than  that  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, raised  a  rebellion,  in  which  the  king  was  slain* 
In  this  rebellion  the  rebels  took  the  castle  of  Dunbar* 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  modem  structure 
denominated  the  Pease  or  Peatbs  bridge.  The  deep  glen, 
pass,  or  ravine,  over  which  it  is  built,  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory. 
Peaie.  The  Peaths  or  Pease  is  a  woody  chasm,  which,  as  al* 
ready  noticed,  is  upwards  of  160  feet  deep,  having  n  ri- 
vulet running  through  its  bottom  ;  its  banks  being  so 
steep,  that  they  can  only  be  descended  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection by  tracks  or  paths,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
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the  word  Peatb  aignifyingy  as  it  is  said,  a  path  or  track  Aptiguitiet. 
running  obliquely  down  a  precipitous  bank. 

This  was  one  cf  the  strong  passes  defending  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Patten,  in  his  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  expedition,,  describes  it  thus  :  '^  We  marched 
an  VIIL  mile  til  we  came  to  a  place  called  the  Peaths^ 
It  is  a  valley  turning  from  a  VI.  mile  west  straight 
eastwarde,  and  towards  the  sea ;  a  XX.  skore  brede  from 
banke  to  banke  above,  and  V.  skore  in  the  bottom, 
wherein  runnes  a  little  river,  so  steep  by  these  banks  on 
eyther  side,  and  depe  to  the  bottom,  that  who  goetb 
straight  doune  shall  be  in  danger  in  tumbling,  and  the  co- 
mer up  so  sm*e  of  puffyng  and  payne.  For  remedie 
whereof,  the  travellers  that  may  have  used  it,  pass  it  not 
directly,  but  by  paths  and  foot-ways,  leading  slopewise ; 
of  the  number  of  which  paths  they  call  it  (somewhat 
nicely  indeed)  ye  Peaths.  A  brute  a  day  or  two  before 
was  spred  among  us,  that  hereat  ye  Scottes  were  very 
busy  a- working,  and  how  here  we  should  be  stayde,  and 
met  withal  by  them;  whereunto  I  harde  my  Lorde's 
Grace  vow  that  he  wold  put  it  in  prop,  for  he  wolde  not 
step  one  fbote  out  of  his  course  appointed.  At  owre 
comming  we  found  all  in  good  peace.  Howbeit  the  side- 
wayes  on  either  side  most  used  for  eas  were  crost  and  cut 
of  in  many  places  with  the  castyng  of  travers  trenches,  not 
very  depe  indede,  and  rather  somwhat  hinderyng  than 
utterly  letting ;  for  whether  it  were  more  by  polleese  or 
diligence  (as  I  am  sure  neyther  of  both  did  want),  the 
ways  by  the  pioneers  were  sone  so  well  planned,  that  our 
army,  caryage,  and  ordonance,  were  quite  set  over  sone 
after  sun*set,  and  there  as  then  we  pight  our  campe.'' 

The  Nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  also  highly  worthy  of  Nunnery  ^ 
notice.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  nunnery  in^^*"** 
Scotlaod.    Neither  its  founder,  the  time  of  its  foundation^ 
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Ao^^j«*nDr  its  wrdftr,  arc  kaown ;  but  it  occiirs  in  history  a«early  «« 
the  year  661 ;  at  which  time  Abbe  ox  £bba»  sister  to  Osy 
King  of  Northumberland,  was  abbess^  and  entertained  St 
Cuthbert,  then  pri<Mr  of  Melrose,  hete  for  several  days. 
Anno  669,  Etheldreda,  Queen  of  Egfred  King  of  North** 
mnberland,  became  a  nun  of  this  house. 

In  the  year  709,  this  monastery  Was  burned,  as  waai 
said,  by  accident,  though  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  punishment  from  heaven,  inflicted  on  the 
monks  and  nuns  for  their  wicked  lives  ;  this  monasterjT 
be]ng>  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  inhabited  by 
both  monks  and  nuns,  who,  though  dwelling  in  different 
parts  of  the  house,  were  not  so  effectually  separated  as  ta 
prevent  some  very  unspiritual  communications,  which 
continued  to  increase  greatly  afier  the  death  t>f  Ebbdj^ 
their  pious  abbess  before  mentioned. 

It  seems  as  if  this  monastery  lay  desolate  tiU  the  year 
1098,  when  it  was  refounded  by  Edgar  King  of  Scotland, 
m  honour  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  filled  with  Benedictine 
monks  from  Durham,  to  which  place  it  was  made  depen* 
dent*  To  it,  among  other  privileges,  was  granted  that 
of  sanctuary  for  thirty-seven  days  to  all  those  who  fled 
thither,  similar  to  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  abbey  of 
Lindesfame. 

In  the  year -1127,  a  charter  was  granted  by  Robert^ 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  the  nuxinery  of  Coldingham| 
declaring  it  free  from  all  claims,  payments,  and  services.^ 

In  1215,  King  John,  making  an  incursioa,  into  Scot- 
land, plundered  and  burnt  this  priory. 

Anno  1220,  one  William  Draz,  a  monk  of  Durhate^ 
having  been  ejected  from  the  office  of  prior  of  this  housCj^ 
)>oth  by  the  papal  authority  and  the  votes  of  the  monka 
$4  Dunfermline,  to  whom  this  priory  hstd  lieen  mad^  91ib< 
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ttdinateby  Robert  Socoad,  in  a  fit  of  rarvengd  «rosf4  thfcAi^lH^ 
church  and  offices  of  this  house  to  be  set  on  fire. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  First,  Hugh^  bishop  of 
^Uea^  in  the  Holy  Land,  obtaiaed  from  Pope  Benedict 
the  Ekirenth  the  profits  ^nd  revenues  of  ^e  priory  of 
Coldingham  dqdog  his  Ufcftioie  ^  both  wUoh  grants  King 
£dward  declared  null  an4  yoid* 

In  the  reign  pf  James  Third  of  Scotland,  tbia  pirinry 
was  anntzed  to  the  royal  ebapd  of  Stirling,'  After  his 
death,  Alexandef  Stuart,  a  naturfd  son  of  King  Jamea 
Fourth,  was  mad^  commendatoft  He  was  killed  at  the 
liattle  of  Flonden  in  1513^  The  last  Qoiumrndatof  W9S 
John  Stuart,  son  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bothwell^ 

Anno  1544,  in  an  inroad  muAt  by  the  English,  they 
seized  this  priory,  and  fortified  the  church  and  ateeple^ 
This  garrison  having  committed  many  depredations  on 
the  adjacent  country,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  Scot* 
land,  attacked  them  with  an  army  of  8000  men  and  som^ 
artilleiy ;  but  after  battering  the  steeple  for  a  day  and 
night,  he  retired  in  a  panic ;  upon  which  his  army  disi* 
persed^  tad  would  have  left  their  artillery  behind  them» 
but  that  it  Was  brought  off  by  Angus,  who^  with  a  smalt 
body  6£  his  dependants,  marched  in  the  rear  of  it,  cover- 
ing their  retreat* 

In  the  year  15M,  upon  Ihe  forfeiture  of  Botfawell*s 
(estates,  dK  lordship  of  Coldingham  was  given  to  Lord 
Hume,  in  whose  £unily  it  still  renuuns. 

Of  this  pripry  the  chief  remains  are  part  of  the  church, 
coosistuig  of  a  single  aisle*  The  south  side  and  west  end 
were  rebuilt  about  the  year  1670,  as  appears  by  \he  ini- 
liab  and  date,  N.  4.  16T0»  The  roof  is  covered  with 
lend  $  the  ceiling  boarded*  The  windows  at  the  east  end 
9ie  citcolar^  ao4  decorated  with  the  ugzag  omaaMits.  Qn 
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Amrqvitie«.the  insidc  of  the  south  wall  are  two  stories  of  pointed 
arches. 

There  are  several  ruined  arches  at  the  east  and  west 
ends,  and  divers  fragments  of  buildings  about  the  church. 
These  have  been  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  stones. 

Some  years  ago^.  in  taking  down  a  tower  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  building,  a  skeleton  of  a  woman  was 
found,  who,  from  several  circumstances,  appeared  to  have 
lieen  immured.  She  had  her  shoes  on,  which  were  long 
in  the  custodj  of  the  minister. 
Roman  About  ten  jears  ago,  there  was  found  in  the  parish  of 

Chumside  a  Roman  hand-mill.     It  was  discovered  kk 
working  a  quarrj,  from  the  top  of  which  the  grinder 
had  dropped,  at  a  place  called  Cbesterinows*  The  grinder 
was  first  discovered  bv  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  Captain 
Hume.   His  attention  was  called  to  it,  bj  observing  E  ma- 
8on*s  brush  stuck  into  a  stone,  which  had  a  hole  in  it,  ^th- 
out  having  been  wrought  by  the  workmen.  Its  great  weight 
also  excited  notice.   It  is  mostlj  of  an  obicular  form  ;  and 
although  of  a  substance  as  hard  as  marble,  it  is  perforated 
exactly  in  the  middle.     It  is  convex  on  all  sides  b^t  one, 
which  is  flat;  while  its  other  surface  is  not  only  rough  but 
frettedy  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  raised  into  small  notches. 
Its  weight  was  observed  to  be  uncommonly  great.     Upon 
considering  these  particulars,  it  was  suggested,  that  be-^ 
ing  evidently  worked  upon,  and  fitted  to  some  purpose  of 
art  and  utility,  it  might  be  the  upper  part  of  a  moletrina, 
or  hand-mill  for  com,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Romans 
ia*  their  eampaigns.     That  it  corresponded  to  this  conjee* 
ture,  was  Evinced  from  the  aptitude  of  the  perforation  to 
admit  an  iron  axis  or  spindle  of  near  an  inch  thick,  which 
terminating  in  the  socket  of  an  under  stone,  excavated  for 
holding  com,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  into  it  this  up« 
per  party  and  being  moveable  by  a  handle  fixed  to  ita 
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top,  could  make  the  stone  act  as  a  grindpr  of  the  grain.  Antifnitiefc 
Accordingly,  upon  farther  inquiry,  the  tenant  of  the 
lands  reported,  that  he  had  formerly  noticed,  at  the  same 
spot,  a  large  hoUcfwed  round  stone,  which  being  sunk 
three  or  four  feet  in  the  earth,  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
its  place.  This  last  stone  having  been  examined,  was 
found  to  be  hollowed  out,  and  of  the  capacity  and  shape 
proper  to  its  being  used  as  the  under  part  of  a  com  hand- 
mill  of  a  large  size.  The  grindei*  weighs  five  stone  and 
a  half  English  :  so  that  its  weight,  compared  with  its 
bulk,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  lead.  The  spot  from 
which  it  fell  was  close  beside  the  excavated  stone. 

In  tlie  upper  parts  of  Lammermoor,  in  this  county,  ma-oM  encio* 
ny  of  the  inclosures  formerly  mentioned,  or  rings  as  they  ""•^  ^ 
are  called  by  the  common  people,  are  found.  They  are 
all  of  them  of  a  round  or  oval  figure.  One  of  them,  of  a 
large  size,  is  on  ToUis  hill.  It  is  on  the  road  between 
Lauder  and  Haddington  ;  and  the  place  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  some  Roman  commander  of 
the  name  of  TuUius  :  but  we  do  not  know  that  this  con- 
jecture is  at  all  supported  by  history.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  English  coins,  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  parish  of  Lauder.  The  antiquity  of  the^ 
Spanish  coins  extends  no  farther  than  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Scotch  and  English  coins  belong  to  the 
age  of  Edward  Longshanks  and  Alexander  the  First  of 
Scotland.  Many  tumuli  are  to  be  seen  in  Lauder  moor^ 
on  the  old  road  to  Melrose,  where  it  is  probable  some 
battles  have  been  fought,  as  fragments  of  swords,  bows^ 
and  arrows,  are  fbund  there  $  but  no  record  or  tradition  is 
known  concerning  them.  The  arrows  are  pointed  with 
flint  stone,  tapering  fit>m  the  juncture  about  an  inch  long. 
Towards  the  north  of  the  town  of  Lauder,  by  the  river 
nde,  stands  Lauder  fort.  TUs  fabric  is  near  500  years 
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ADt]Spikiei.old.  It  was  built  by  Edward  Longshanks,  wbo  had  OYerat 
rua  Scotland.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing'bouae  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  are  some  noble  apartnients  ifi 
it,  and  rich  stucco  work,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  age* 
One  of  the  old  apartments  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 
Ajton.  Pn  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish  of  Ay  ton 
9re  the  {remains  of  two  camps,  supposed  to  be  Roman  or 
Saxon*  Several  urns  and  broken  pieces  of  armour  have 
been  found  here*  In  the  low  grounds,  towards  the  norths 
west,  are  the  vestiges  of  threi^  ^campments,  thought 
to  have  been  Danish  or  Pictish.  History  noentions  t}ie 
castle  of  A^toa  j  hy^  ^car^ely  jiny  yestige  of  if  pow  re* 
mains. 
(saode  at  I^  tbe  parish  of  Eyemouth  are  the  remains  of  a  regnlair 
^^cnouth.  fosrtificationy  upon  a  small  promontary  stretching  out  to 
the  sea,  wbiph  ill  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  when  going  to 
invade  Scotland,  while  be  }ield  the  regencv  in  the  niiao-; 
rity  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Jt  was  demobshed  by  treaty 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  soon  ^ter  tb^  bf^ttl^  qf  Pinkie. 
Though  sdl  the  rocks  along  the  coast  are  of  the  commoq 
hard  whin-stone,  yet  the  promontory  upon  ^hich  this  for-: 
lific^tion  has  been  built  consists  of  what  i^  called  pudding-*^ 
it0»e.  }t  is  remarkably  bard^  and  can  be  cut  like  n^rble  | 
and  even  resists  fire*  The  two  piers  were  built  of  it, 
which  stand  both  weather  an4  water^  without  the  least  ap« 
pearance  pf  waste. 

There  are  some  antiquities  in  the  parish  pf  Dunse,  up« 
on  the  hill  already  mentioned,  called  CotiiumlaWf  which 
are  worthy  of  notice.  This  bill  rises^  from  a  base  of  a| 
least  six  miles  in  circumference^  to  a  conical  top^  .wbicb| 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  is  a  mile  from  the  base,  ao^ 
i9  surrounded  by  the  river  Whitatter  on  throe  3i4e»«    Oi. 
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Ae  norA  ndt,  and  a  little  below  the  ttiiddle  trT  the  hjin,  Anti^tSok 
are  the  nuns  of  a  very  old  buildings  hy  some  called  £dwia*t 
HTooden^s  HaUf  but  tommonlj  called  Ei&Ps  or  JEtftoMV'^ 
£ai?.    It  consists  of  three  concentric  drdes^  in  (ht  dia« 
meter  <»f  Uie  innermost  40  feet^  the  thickness  of  the  wait 
7  feety  the  ^lace  between  the  innermost  and  the  second 
Iran  1  feet,  between  that'  and  the  diird  or  onter  wall 
to  feet ;  the  spaces  between  these  wallt  hate  been  arched 
v^rct^  and  dirided  into  cells  of  12,  i^,  sbid  20  feet  long* 
They  seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  height ;  but,  as 
all  the  roofs  have  long  since  fallen  in,  the  height  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained.    The  space  within  the  hmer  cir- 
cle seems  never  to  have  had  any  roof,  as  there  are  no  ^g- 
flueBts  or  rains  there.     The  boilding  is  not  cemented  witji 
tey  sort  of  mortar.  The  stones,  which  are  whin,  and  ma- 
ny of  them  v«ry  large,  are  all  grooved  into  one  lanodrer ; 
thiA  is,  the  concavity  of  the  one  receiving  \h6  convexity  of 
the  o*her,  so  that  they  are  locked  together,"  and  yet  all 
these  lodes  are  difieient«     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Picttsh  building,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  military  station. 
What  the  ori^al  name  was  we  have  fib  tradition  of  ; 
but  in  after  ti?nes  it  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Edln  or  £d^ 
mn*s  Haii,  from  a  prince  of  that  name,  who  was  king  of 
Northumberland,  and  whose  doxhinions  e^edded  as  fa< 
north  as  the  frith  of  Forth.    From  this  prince  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  took  its  name.     It  would  appear  that  Edwin 
had  taken  possession  of  this  strong  post  for  a  military  sta« 
tion,  for  an  army  of  observation,  as  the  Danes  were  fre- 
quency invading  Scotland  both  by  sea  and  land.     There 
are  several  of  these  military  stations  in  this  neighboiU-- 
hood,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Cockbuhi  law.    Thi'iS 
hill  bemg  900  (tzt  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  fine 
bndmark  for  mariners  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  Is  seen 
at  u  g«eat  distance  fiiom  that  sea  j  conse^entl^  any  fleet 
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ABtiquitiCB.froin  the  north  would  be  easily  aad  readilj  descried  from 
that  station. 

OUpark.  ^  the  same  parish,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  wall^ 
inclosing  neadj  100  acres,  called  Bortbwick  pari.  It  is 
built  of  what  is  called  mwr  stone,  which  breaks  into  large 
flat  pieces.  The  wall  is  built  without  any  sort  of  cement, 
and  never  had  any  covering.  It  has  stood  about  190 
years,  and,  till  very  lately,  it  never  was  known  to  want 
repair.  Though  it  is  low,  yet,  in  consequence  of  its  ex- 
treme unevenness  and  ruggedness,  neither  horses  nor  cat* 
tie  ever  attempted  to  go  over  it. 

ViUaget         The  destructive  wars  of  the  borders  so  fireqnoitly  alter* 

iorgQttcn.  ^  ^^  condition  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that  even  the 
very  site  is  unknown  of  villages  that  once  existed.  An 
example  of  this  occurs  near  Coldstream.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  parish  was  Lennel ;  and  the  ruins  of  Lennel 
church,  distant  from  Coldstream  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
still  remain.  Eastward  from  this  church  there  was  for* 
merly  a  little  town  or  village  called  Lenmely  which  was  so 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  Border  wars,  that  the  site  of 
it  is  not  known.  Coldstream  was  the  seat  of  a  priory  or 
abbacy,  which  belonged  to  the  Cistertian  order,  and  was 
situated  near  the  Tweed,  where  a  snudl  water  called  Leet 
falls  into  it.  Of  thisancient  structure  a  vault  only  remains. 
It  is  probable  that  a  village  was  fonned  near  it,  which, 
from  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  and  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  abbacy  to  the  inhabitants,  increased  to  the 
size  of  a  small  town.  Before  General  Monk  nuurched  in- 
to England  to  restore  the  royal  family,  he  made  Cold- 
stream his  head  quarters,  and  raised  that  body  of  men^ 
which  being  in  succession  recruited,  has  been  called  ever 
since  the  Coldstream  Regiment  of  Guards* 
Orido  of  Tbe  parish  of  Gordon,  in  this  county,  is  said  to  have 
«f  OMdDO.  ^^^^  ^^'  nxaxt  from  a  person,  or  his  descendant  that 
doe  to  Eiiglaud  with  William  the  Gonquetot.    Haviiig 
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^ited  Sood^od  daring  the  ivign  of  Malcolm  Ganmore,  AmUnikkfc 
and  killed  a  wild  boar  that  infested  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  paxish  alluded  to,  he  receive  a  grant  of  certain  lauds 
there,  and  gave  them  his  own  name  of  Gordon.  The 
dnkes  of  Crordon  are  descended  from  him  ;  and  in  me« 
moTf  of  this  expkit,  the  wUii  boar  makes  a  part  of 
the  fiunilj  arms.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  is  still  superior 
of  sffne  lands  in  that  parish  \  these  called  East  and  Wat 
Ccrdm^  Huntfyf  and  Huntly  Wood,  belonged  in  propertj- 
to  his  ancestors. 

In  the  some  parish,  there  are  two  farms,  called  Rufnbli^ 
torn  and  RambUton  law,  which  tradition  sajs  is  a  corrup- 
tioD  of  Romantown  and  Romantown  law.  At  the  latter 
&rm  dbkcre  were  lately  appearances  of  extensive  fortifica« 
tioos  on  a  law  or  hill,  which  is  now  all  plowed  over,  and 
inclosores  made  with  the  stones.  At  Huntlj  there  are  re- 
mains of  walls,  like  some  castle  or  fortified  place.  Near 
the  dergyman^s  house,  appearances  of  fortifications  still 
remain  i  and  the  place  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Casthm 
There,  it  would  appear,  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon's  family  had  formerly  resided. 

In  di&rent  parts  of  the  parish  of  Cranshaws  are  traces( 
of  seven  ancient  encampments,  though  none  of  them  ap-^**^ 
pear  to  have  been  of  any  considerable  extent.  They  are 
so  much  effaced  as  to  render  it  diflicult  to  distinguish  of 
-what  kind  they  have  been.  Cranshaws  castle,  the  pro« 
perty  of  Mr  Watson  of  Saughton,  is  an  oblong  square  of 
40  feet  by  24.  The  walls  are  45  feet  high  ;  and  it  has 
a  battlement  on  the  top.  It  is  a  very  ancient  building ; 
and,  befisre  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  had  been  used 
as  8  place  A  defence  to  whiph  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  country  were  accustomed  to  retreat  upon  sud- 
den incursions  of  the  English  borderers.  It  has  lately 
Jbeen  repaired  by  its  present  proprietor,  and  is  occupied  by 
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Andqmtlei-him  as  ti  dw^ing^hooae  when  he  viflits  this  part  o^  his 
estate. 
Grait  On  a  hin,  on  ibt  west  aide  of  the  same  pamhi  are  ttr9 
cuni.  ii^j^pg  of  jutones  of  an  immense  sixe,  eadi  eontaiaingy  as-i» 
supposed,  manj  thousand  eart-loads^  A  tradition  haa 
long  prevailed  that  they  had  heen  colketed  to  commemo* 
nit6  the  death  of  ti^-bnothers  who  fell  in  battk  whil« 
thej  were  ^commanding  two  opposite  armies ;  and  firom 
ihenoe  the  hill  on  which  tfaefte  piles  are  ereeted  ebtain^ 
ed  ih^  name  of  Twinlavf.  But  upon  tradition  ef  this 
kind,  unsupported  hj  accounts  from  historj^  it  id  almost 
Unnecessarj  to  remark^  t^iat  Kttk  dependence  can  he  pla« 
ced ;  especially  as,  in  this  case,  the  tradition  is  entirriy  si<i* 
lent  with  regard  to  the  ijuality  of  the  persons^  and  the  time 
when  the  transaction  happened.  There  is  Kttle  douht^ 
however^  that  something  remarkahle  occmred  at  the  place 
now  mentioned,  as  it  was  customary  for  our  ancestors  to 
kdopt  this  mode  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  remem^ 
hrance  of  those  events  which  they  considered  important 
or  remaricahle. 
Drybunrh  "^^  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey  form  one  of  the  most 
wB^  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  this  ooun-i 
ty«  They  are  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Tweed,  about  ten  miles  above  Kelso,  and  three 
below  Melrose,  on  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  coun* 
iy  of  Berwick. 

Saint  Modan,  who  was  one  of  Ae  first  Christian  mis* 
sionaries  in  Britain,  was  abbcrt  of  Drybiurgh  abmxt  the 
year  552,  and  made  apostolic  excursions  Into  fhe  north* 
Western  parts  of  Scotland^  partititdarly  in  the  distrxots  d£ 
Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  where  his  memory  is  sttll  to  he 
traced  in  popular  tradition. 

There  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  in  tfris  spot  tihere 
liad  been  more  ahtxently  a  J)raidioal  estabfialhment^  W> 
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c^ttae  tbe  Celtic  cnr  Gaelic  etjmology  of  the  name  2)iirtfcSABtiqwitk^ 
bruach^  or  Buratb  brugbj  or  Dryburgk,  can  be  no  other* 
wise  interpreted  than  the  bank  of  the  sacred  grove  of 
oaksy  or  the  settlement  of  Drnids  ;  and  we  know  that  it 
was  usual  for  the  first  planters  of  Christianitji  in  Pagan 
countries^  to  choose  such  sacred  haunts  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel. 

fiede^  however,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Historj,  is  silent 
on  this  subject  ;  and  as  more  than  a  centurj  had  elapsed 
from  the  days  of  Modan  to  those  of  the  venerable  his-* 
torian,  it  is  probable  the  religious  residence  had  been 
transferred  to  Melrose  long  before  be  composed  his  an« 
nals. 

The  new  Abbej  of  Dryburgh  was  founded  by  Hugh 
it  Merville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  wife  Beatrix  dc 
Beauchamp,  about  the  year  1150,  who  obtained  a  char-* 
ter  of  confirmation  from  King  David  the  First,  who  as« 
sames  in  the  deed  the  designation  of  foimder ;  and  to  thisr 
charter  Hugo  de  Merville  is  a  witness .'  but  it  sufilciently 
appears,  from  the  chronicle  of  Melrose,  that  this  abbey,  , 
on  its  new  foundation,  owed  its  establishment  to  these  il-* 
lustrioas  subjects,  and  was  afterwards  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  sovereign.  The  church-yard  was  con- 
secrated on  St  Martin's  day  1150,  as  appears  from  the 
following  entry,  quoted  by  Hog  in  his  Reliquiae  Sa- 
crae  Scot.  p.  301.  vol.  i.  **  Quo  die  caemiteriae  sacrist 
usibus  consecratae  sunt,  ne  demones  in  iis  grassarentur." 

The  monks  of  the  order  of  Premontre  (Premonstraten- 
ses)  were  brought  to  Dryburgh  from  Alnwick  in  the  year 
1152.  Hugh  de  Merville  died  in  1162  ;  the  time  of  Bea-* 
trix  de  Beauchamp  his  wife's  death  is  not  known.  The 
first  abbot,  Roger,  resigned  in  the  year  1117,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gerard,  the  prior  of  the  house.  Galfridus,  ab- 
bot of  Dryburgh,  was  translated  to  Alnwick  in  1209  ^  aiui 
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Amiquitict.was  succeeded  by  William,  concerning  whom  no  ptrtidl- 
lai's  ere  recorded.  Henrji  abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,  after 
ke  was  eleated  bishop  of  GaUowaj  anno  1253,  ratifies  all 
the  churches  iii  his  diocese  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Abbej  of  Drjburgh* 

t^atrick,  of  the  reformed  order  of  Premonstratenses  of 
bryburghy  is  recorded  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  writer 
]A  the  14th  century,  about  the  year  1330. 

Radulphus  de  Strode,  a  monk  of  this  house,  travelled 
through  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Palestine* 
Dempster  mentions  him  as  a  poet  of  eminence,  and  es- 
teemed by  Chaucer.  He  was  one  pf  the  numerous  anta- 
gonists of  Wickliffe  the  reformer. 

This  Abbey  was  burnt,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it 
destroyed,  by  the  army  of  Edward  the  Second,  in  the  yeajr 
1323,  and  was  repaired  at  the  expenoe  of  King  Robert  the 
First.  From  several  appearances  in  the  ruins  now  re- 
maining, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  had  been 
buildings  at  Dry  burgh  of  the  ancient  foundation  when  the 
new  works  were  erected  by  Hugh  de  Merville  and  Bea- 
trix  de  Beauchamp  ;  firagments  of  a  more  ancient  style  of 
architecture  being  mixed  with  those  of  the  age  of  King 
David. 

Andrew  Forman,  bishop  of  Moray,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  ambassador  to  France,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  most  important  offices  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  durmg  the  reigns  of  James  the  Fourth  and  f*ifth^ 
held  the  monastery  of  Dryburgh  in  comnundam  with  those 
of  Pittenweem,  Coldinghame,  and  Dunfermline  :  He  re- 
signed that  of  Dryburgh  to  James  Ogilvy  of  the  family 
of  Deskford,  on  his  being  disappointed  of  the  bishopric 
of  Aberdeen  by  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  who  obtained  that  benefice  for  a  profligate  relation 
of  his  own,  Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
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liiltrc,  and  to  the  sacied  function.  These  appobtments^*»q«WeK 
were  made  soon  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Elphing* 
stoune  in  the  year  1506.  James  Ogilvjr  was  several  times 
emplojed  in  negociations  of  state,  both  at  London  and  Pa- 
ris, and  continued  abbot  of  Drjburgh  till  his  death,  about 
the  jear  1556,  when  David  Erskine,  natural  son  of  the 
Lord  Erskine,  eldest  son  of"  John  Earl  of  Mar,  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  regent,  was  appointed  abbot. 
The  rental  of  this  monastery,  as  produced  at  the  time  of  Andeitt  w 

'■ '  ■"*  OK 


the  annexation  of  church-lands  to  the  crown  in  1587,  was  Dryburgli 
as  fottows  :  A^^' 

Cbaia.  Bdlt,  FirL  P^^ 
Inmohej;  •  •  •  ••  L;  IO44     16     8 

Inbarlej 24       7       3       3f. 

In  meal 22     16       3       3^^ 

In  oats,  ••••••• 4 3     I5       1       0 

Inivheat, k..^..       1     14       3       3j. 

Scats  money,       L.1044     10     8 — 53       5     10     10^ 

The  ancient  revenue  of  this  monastery  had  suffered  con* 
nderable  waste  immediately  after  the  reformation;  and 
considering  the  value  of  money  and  grain  in  those  times^ 
and  that  of  the  domain  lands  cultivated  by  <he  servants  of 
the  monastery,  which  consisted  of  about  four  hundred 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  country,  the  whole  yearly 
income  of  the  monastery  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  what 
would  now  be  e^ual  to  L.  2000  Sterling  ;  a  goodly  sup- 
port for  the  house,  which  docs  not  appear  at  any  tiihe  to 
have  maintained  above  fifty  monks ;  yet  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  which  was 
reared  by  ancient  piety  for  their  accoounodation. 

The  free-stone,  of  which  the  monastery  of  Dryburgh^ 
and  the  most  elegant  parts  of  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  was 
built^  is  of  a  most  beautiful  colour  and  texture^  and  has 
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Aptiyuticti  defied  the  influence  of  the  weather  for  more  than  six  €en* 
tunes  :  nor  is  the  sharpness  of  the  sculpture  in  fhe  least  af« 
fected  by  the  ravages  cf  time.  The  quarry  from  which 
it  WSLS  taken  is  still  successfully  wrought  at  Dryburgh  ; 
and  no  stone  in  the  island  seems  more  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  architecture,  as  it  hardens  by  age^  and 
is  not  subject  to  be  corroded  or  decomposed  by /the  wea* 
ther,  so  that  it  might  even  be  used  for  the  cutting  of  bas 
reliefs  and  of  statues. 

Hme  Ca»«  The  Castle  of  Home  merits  particular  notice*  The  fa- 
mily of  Home  is  by  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage,  deduced 
from  Cospatrick,  third  Earl  of  Dunbar. 

The  territory  of  Home  occurs  as  early  as  the  year 
1240,  in  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Keko,  by  Adda, 
daughter  of  Patrick  the  fifth  Earl  of  Dunbar,  wife  of 
William  the  son  of  Patrick,  who  was  the  second  soq  of 
Cospatrick  above  mentioned* 

From  the  lands  and  castle  of  Home  this  William  took 
his  surname ;  the  family  of  March  having  assumed  that 
of  Dunbar  a  few  years  before.  He  also  carried  the  armo« 
rial  bearings  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  ;  which  his  posteri- 
ty, the  family  of  Home,  have  continued  to  do  ever  since 
with  little  variation. 

In  this  family  the  castle  continued  thro'  a  long  succession 
of  descendants  ;  among  whom  we  find  many  gallant  sol- 
diers, ambassadors,  privy-counsellors,  statesmen,  and  o- 
thers,  occupying  the  highest  places  of  honour  and  trust. 

In  the  parliament  held  by  King  James  the  Third,  anno 
1465,  Alexander  Dominus  de  Home  sat  as  a  Lord  Baron* 
He  was  actually  created  a  Lord  of  Parliament  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Home,  the  2d  of  August  1473  ;  and,  March  4th, 
1604,  Alexander,  the  6th  Lord  Home,  was  by  King  James 
the  Sixth  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Home,  Loid 
3[)unglas» 
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The  particolars  attending  the  taking  of  this  castle  arcAnti^tiM. 
circomstantiallj  mentioned  bj  Patten  in  his  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  expedition. 

The  next  year  the  Scots  seized  this  castle  by  stratagem, 
and  slew  the  garrison,  in  1549.  The  Lord  Grej  unsac« 
cessfiilly  attempted  to  recover  it* 

The  parish  of  Eccles  is  supposed  to  have  derived  itsNimnerj  of 
name  from  a  great  part  of  it  having  been  ecclesiaatical 
property*  Here  was  a  Cistertian  nunnery,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  year  1154*  This  ancient  nun« 
nery  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  square  of  nearly  six 
^glish  acres.  The  only  vestige  remaining  of  it  above 
ground  consists  of  two  vaults,  which  have  been  converted 
mto  cellars  for  holding  wine  and  other  liquors.  The  bu- 
rial ground  contiguous  to  these  vaults  is  all  paved  with 
fine  stones  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  ;  which  is  a  clear 
proof  that  there  have  been  many  more  cells  of  a  similar 
kind  to  the  former  ;  and  as  the  ground,  when  tmmed  up, 
exhibits  only  a  mixture  of  sand,  lime,  and  earth,  it  appears 
to  be  nothing  but  the  rubbish  of  the  fallen  vaults.  It  is 
said  that  the  principal  entrance  to  the  nunnery  was  from 
the  west,  where  there  was  a  very  spacious  gate,  beauti- 
fully sculptured,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  figures. 
Before  the  front-door  of  the  mansion-house  of  Eccles  a 
stone  coffin  was  dug  out,  above  six  feet  long,  and  covered 
above  with  flag-stones.  As  it  had  been  buried  above  200 
years,  every  part  of  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
as  the  inside  of  the  stone  was  pretty  smooth,  and  the  whole 
portrait  of  the  person  visible  (though  in^ashes),  the  late 
Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to  collect  the  whole^ 
aad  (wonderful  to  tell !)  it  did  not  exceed  in  weight  aa 
ounce  and  a  half. 

In  the  same  parish  is  a  monument  erected  to  one  of  the^clcat 
PercieSy  who  fell  in  a  bloody  engagement  with  one  of  ■"*''"*"*il 
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Antiquidesthe  rival  family  of  Douglas.  It  consists  of  a  large  square 
stone,  full  nine  feet  above  the  surface.  On  one  side  of  th^ 
square  appears  the  grehound,  which  is  the  Percie's  crest ; 
on  another,  the  figure  of  a  naked  man,  in  rude  sculpture  ; 
and  on  the  other  two  sides  the  ancient  sword  and  battle- 
axe  are  pourtrayed.  It  stands  nearly  a  mile  to  the  north- 
east of  the  village  of  Eccles.  There  is  no  inscription 
whatever  to  be  traced  on  this  stone  ;  so  that  h  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  its  antiquity ;  it  must,  however,  have 
been  considerably  prior  to  the  union.  He  late  Sir  John 
Faterson  wished  to  have  it  removed  near  the  mansion  of 
Eccles,  but  found  the  thing  impracticable.  The  monu- 
ment is  fixed  in  a  large  stone  basis  which  it  penetrates  ; 
and  the  workmen  followed  it  some  feet  into  the  earth, 
without  being  able  to  get  to  the  foundation.  The  place 
wtiere  it  stands  is  called  Dead  riggs^  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  slain  ;  and  so  dreadful  was  the  slaughter,  that 
tradition  reports,  that  a  little  streamlet  in  its  neighbourhood 
ran  with  hhodfor  twenty -four  hours  ^ 

In  the  parish  of  Greenlaw,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen 
of  two  ancient  religious  houses,  which  depended  upon  the 
priory  of  Ecelso  in  Roxburghshire,  about  a  mile  north 
Kxtcnj-^  from  the  town  of  Greenlaw.  An  old  waD,  or  earthen 
mound,  with  a  ditch  on  one  side,  known  by  the  name  of 
Harrifs  or  Herrit^s  diie,  runs  across  the  parish.  It  can- 
not now  be  ascertained,  either  what  the  height  of  the  wall 
or  depth  of  the  ditch  originally  was ;  but  neither  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  considerable.  By  the  inclosures  which 
liave  been  lately  made  in  the  country,  the  greatest  part  of 
this  wall  has  been  destroyed.  About  sixty  years  ago  it 
could  have  been  traced  fourteen  miles  eastward ;  and,  tra- 
dition tays,  it  proceeded,  in  the  same  direction,  as  far  as 
Berwick.  It  is  supposed  to  have  extended  westward  to 
^  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Legerwood  called  Boon  y  a  worJl 
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m  ihc  Celtic  language  signifying  boundaiy  or  termination .,  Anti^nhig^ 
It  is  not  known  by  whom^  pr  at  what  tfme,  this  wall 
was  buil^  nor  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended. 

The  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  parishes  of  this  county 
was  Upsettingtown  ;  which  James  the  Fourth  changed  into 
Ladykirk,  after  having  buih  a  handsome  church  in  it, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     It  was  within  Pwliamcim 
this  church  that  the  supplemental  treaty  to  that  of  Cha-  tingtown, 
teau  Cambrests  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  commissioners,,  and  the  duplicates  were  exchan. 
ged  the  same  day  at  Norham,    On  Holywell  haugh,  op<^ 
posite  to  Norham  castle,  Edward  the  First,  and  the  Scot* 
tish  nobility^  met  to  settle  the  dispute  betwixt  Bruce  and 
Baliol  relative  to  the  successicm  to  the  crown  of  Scot-, 
land.     The  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  avoid  a  civil  war^ 
and  allured  by  the  reputation  of  the  English  monarch,  had 
agreed  to  refer  to  his  arbitration  the  claims  of  the  different, 
competitors  to  die  crown  of  Scotland^  without  reflecting  on 
(he  ambitious  character  of  Edwaid,  and*  the  power  he 
might  thus  obtain  over  a  weaker  state  divided  by  fac- 
tions.    He  advanced  to  the  frontiers  with  a  great  army,^ 
and  invited  die  Scottish  parliament  to  attend  him  in  the 
castle  of  Norham,,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tweed-, 
flume  remarks^  th^  though  this  deference  seemed  due  to 
so  great  a  monarch,  and  was  no  more  th«i  what  his  father 
and  the  English  barons  had,  in  simihu:  circumstances,  paid, 
to  Lewis  the  Ninth,  the  king,  careful  not  to  give  um-^ 
brage,  and  determined  never  to  produce  his  claim  till  it 
should  be  too  late  to  think  of  opposition,  sent  the  Scottish, 
barons  an  acknowledgment,  that  though  at  this  time  they 
passed  the  frontiers,  such  a  step  should  never  be  drawi^ 
into  precedent,  nor  afford  the  English  king  a  pretence  finv 
exacting  a  like   submission,  in  any  friture  transaction.. 
IBHi^  the  whok  Scottlfl)^  nation  bad  thn9  nawadly-  put^ 
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/Aati^okks.  themselves  in  his  power,  Edward  opened  the  coafcrenoe 
at  Norbam,  and  informed  the  parliament,  b^  the  mouth 
of  Roger  le  Brabangon,  his  chief  jostidarj,  that  he  was 
come  hither  to  determine  the  right  among  the  competitors 
to  their  crown,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  do  strict 
justice  to  all  parties  ;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  jiu* 
thoritj,  not  in  virtue  of  the  reference  made  to  him,  but  in 
'  quality  of  superior  and  liege-lord  of  the  kingdom.     The 
Scottish  parliament  were  astonished  at  so  new  a  pretension, 
and  answered  only  bj  their  silence.     But  the  king,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  appearance  of  free  and  regular  proceed>- 
ings,  desired  them  to  remove  into  their  own  country,  to 
deliberate  upon  his  claim,  to  examine  his  proofs,  to  pre* 
pare  all  their  objections,  and  then  to  inform  him  of  their 
resolutions  ;  and  he  appointed  the  place  already  mention* 
ed,  at  Upsettingtown,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Tweed| 
for  that  purpose. 

When  the  Scottish  barons  assembled  in  this   place, 
though  moved  with  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  this  un* 
expected  claim,  and  at  the  fraud  ivith  which  it  had  been 
conducted,  they  found  themselves  betrayed  into  a  situa* 
tion  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  de- 
fence of  the  ancient  liberty   and  independence  of  their 
country.     The  King  of  England,  a  martial  and  politic 
prince,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  array,  lay  at  a  verj 
sm^l  distance,  and  was  only  separated  from  them  by  a 
river  fordable  in  many  places.     Though,  by  a  sudden 
flight,  some  of  them  might  themselves  be  able  to  make 
their  escape,  yet,  divided  as  they  were  by  factions,  they 
could  expect  to  make  no  effectual  resistance.    Even  in 
this  situation,  however,  they  made  no  direct  admission  of 
the  King  of  England's  claims  ;  but  the  competitors  were 
more  obsequious,  and  expressly  admitted  their  validity  ; 
dod>  together  with  the  states  of  the  kingdom^  agreed  tQ 
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eatnufcthe  whcic  fortresses  of  Scotknd  to  the  cnstodj  ofAmi<»tlc» 

tbe  English  monarch,  to  enable  him  to  render  his  dedsioii       ' 

effectual.    The  result  it  well  known.    Edward  speedily 

attempted  to  assume  the  direct  and  undisguised  sovereigntj 

of  Sa>tland.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  two 

kingdoms  were  involved  in  the  most  sanguinaiy  want» 

wbichy  with  little  intermission,  endured  for  several  agei*  >^' 

Thej  were  mlj  terminated  hj  the  fortunate  circumstance  ^ 

of  a  Scottish  prince  having  become  heir  to  the  crown  of 

England. 

In  the  parish  of  Langton,  on  the  farm  of  Rs^cogh-jyiaji^y 
heady  there  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  two  military  sta-**'*^*^ 
tions.  The  extent  of  both  can  be  easily  ascertained,  as 
the  ditches  are  discernible  to  this  day.  These  stadons,  it 
^  thought,  were  occupied  during  the  wars  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  In  II92,  on  clearing  the  ground 
of  a  heap  of  atones  which  had  been  collected  upon  the  top  ^ 

of  the  Oimson  or  Cranston  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village  of  Gavinstown,  several  earthen  urns,  of  different  | 

sizes,  were  dug  up.  The  urns  contained  human  bones, 
Imt  had  no  bscription  upon  them.  In  the  lands  of  Mid« 
dlefield  and  Crease  there  are  several  coffins  of  stone  coa- 
taiaing  human  bones.  On  measuring  one  of  them,  it  was 
found  to  be  three  one-half  feet  long,  two  deep,  and  two 
one-half  broad.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  placea 
where  the  coffins  are  found,  there  is  a  field  whiph  still  re« 
tains  the  name  of  Battlemare. 

In  the  parish  of  Mordington  appear  the  remains  of  aDaaiih 
camp,  thought  to  be  Danish.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  parish,  and  oonmiands  a  beautifiil 
prospect  over  a  vast  tract  of  country.  It  seenu  to  have 
been  a  well-chosen  station  for  the  predatory  excursions  of 
barbarous  ages,  and  also  for  keeping  up  a  eommnnicatioa 
^th  the  sea,  firom  which  it  is  at  no  great  distance*  .  It  i$ 
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Afltiqiiitici.  giuTounded  by  two  deep  terraces,  which  are  still  veiy 
entire  ,  the  mounds  of  them  seem  once  to  have  been  £su* 
ced  with  stones.     Many  of  these  stones  have  been  carried 
awaj  for  different  purposes.    What  is  remarkable,  a  kind 
of  stone  has  been  found  there,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
anj  other  part  of  the  country,  except  in  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver Whitatter ;  from  whence  they  must  have  been  brought 
a  distance  of  near  four  miles,  and  all  uphill  ;  which  ia 
those  days  must  have  been  a  work  of  much  toil  and  hu 
bour.     The  hill  on  which  the  camp  stands  is  called  Hai 
or  Hobchester.     A  little  to  the  south-east  of  this  camp  is 
a  hill  of  no  great  height,  but  rising  abruptly,  on  which  se-  ' 
veral  unfortunate  women  were  burnt  for  witchcraft  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  late  century.     It  is  still  called 
.  the  Witches  Know,     Edington  castle,  the  ruins  of  which 
now  show  its  former  strength,  also  demands  onr  nodce. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitatter,  near  the  sou- 
thern extremity  of  the  same  parish,  on  a  steep  rock,  totally 
inaccessible  from  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
flows.    In  feudal  times  it  was  an  excellent  protection  a- 
gainst  the  inroads  and  depredations  of  eur  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.     It  has  been  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial building,  as  what  remains  pf  the  walls  is  com- 
posed of  immense  stones,  strongly  cemented  together. 

Clupel  of  ^  1<^50,  the  lands  of  ILammerton,  which  formed  a  se-% 
parate  parish,  or  at  least  had  a  separate  church  or  chapel, 
'  were  united  to  the  parish  of  Mordington  last  mentioned. 
The  building  in  which  public  worship  was  performed  still 
remains,  and  is  used  as  a  burying  place  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  lands*  The  church  or  chapel  of  Lammerton  is  no- 
ted to  have  been  the  place  where  King  James  the  Fourth 
of  Scotland  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  England,  in  the  year  1503  ;  which  paved 
U^  way  fot  the  happy  union,  first  of  the  two  crowns,  aii< 
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pftemvurds  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Some  allege  that  it  was^ntSfQi^ 
built  on  purpose  for  the  celebration  of  that  marriage.  A 
tradition  has  long  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that,  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of  his  marriage  having 
been  performed  in  this  chapel,  the  King  of  Scotland  grants 
ed  to  the  dergyman  of  this  parish,  and  his  successors,  in 
all  time, coming,  the  liberty  of  marrying  people  without 
proclamation  of  banns.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from 
anj  of  the  histories  of  these'timeS|  that  there  b  any  foun- 
dation for  this  tradition. 

On  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  county  are  the  re- 8t  Abb's 

Church, 
mains  of  a  church  or  chapel  on  the  height  of  St  Abb's 

head.  Part  of  the  side-walls  are  standing  still  upright. 
It  is  said  that  this  promontory  got  its  name  from  Ladj 
Ebba,  already  mentioned,  who  was  sister  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Northumberland  in  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  : 
that  a  violent  war  having  happened  in  her  father's  domi- 
aion,  in  which  he  was  defeated^  she  found  it  advisable  to 
take  refrige  in  Scotland  \  and  that  accordingly  she,  acoom- 
panied  by  some  friends  and  domestics,  went  to  sea  in  a 
small  vessel  bound  for  some  port  in  the  frith  of  Forth ; 
but  a  contrary  wind  having  sprung  up,  they  could  not 
weather  the  head,  but  landed  in  some  part  near  it,  proba* 
Uy  at  Cddingham  sands.  Being  hospitably  received  by 
the  bishop  or  prior  of  Coldingham,  she  was  soon  appointed 
abbess  in  that  church,  and  from  a  principle  of  gratitude 
built  this  chapel  at  her  own  expence,  after  which  the  pro* 
montory,  in  honour  of  her,  was  known  by  the  name  of  S( 
Abb's  Head.  There  is  a  tradition,  and  it  even  appears  in 
some  part  of  the  history  of  these  times,  that  upon  an  inra* 
sion  by  the  Danes,  this  Lady  Ebba  and  her  nuns  of  Cold- 
ingham cat  off  their  noses,  to  prevent  their  being  vidated 
\j  these  terrible  foes.    Hiis  effort  of  heroism  would  ua« 
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Antignitfet-dottbtedly,  in  these  times,  be  considered  as  entitling  tho 
pious  abbess  to  the  reputation  and  honours  of  a  saint. 

fm  caitle.  Fast  castle  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  parish  of  Coldmgham.  It  is  now  in  com-- 
pie  te  ruin.  It  must,  from  the  steepness  of  the  rock  on  which 
it  stood,  have  been  inaccessible  in  all  parts,  except  bj  a  nar- 
row neck  or  entry  from  the  land  of  a  few  feet  in  breadth. 
At  the  date  of  Gowry's  conspiracy  it  belonged  to  Logan  of 
Restalrigg.  Every  body  knows  his  fate,  or  rather  that 
of  his  family.  Several  years  after  he  was  in  his  grave,  he 
was  tried  and  condemned,  and  his  whole  estates  were  for- 
feited, and  bestowed  upon  the  then  Earl  of  Dunbar.  One 
Sprott,  a  notary  in  Eyemouth,  produced  some  treasonable 
letters  that  passed  between  Gowry  and  Logan,  and  he  waa 
rewarded  by  being  hanged  at  Edinburgh  cross.  There 
was  a  fortalioe  or  family  castle  at  Renton,  another  at 
Houndwood,  gne  at  West  Preston,  and  one  at  East  Pre«*i 
ton,  in  which  the  proprietors  of  these  estates  resided.  Tbey 
have  been  all  demolished  since  the  commencement  of  the 
late  century,  and  the  stones  and  materials  applied  to  o- 
ther  purposes.  The  only  camp  that  now  appears  to  have 
been  in  this  parish  ia  that  upon  the  height  called  JVariaw, 
on  the  westward  of  Auchincraw.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
and  contains  five  or  six  acres  of  very  poor  moor*land  ;  but 
history  and  tradition  are  silent  about  it« 

Towns  and     As  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  from  which  this  county  de- 

viUagtt.     rives  its  name,  is  not  included  within  its  territory,  but 

^  forms  a  separate  district,  not  included  wichin  Scotland, 

there  are  no  towns  in  this  county  that  can  be  accounted, 

in  any  degree,  worthy  of  much  notice.    The  only  royal 

fjgo^^  borough  within  the  county  is  Lauder,  and  it  is  nothing 
dore  than  a  small  inland  village,  altogether  destitute  of 
xnanufactures.  During  the  first  part  of  the  late  century  it 
was  a  very  miserable  place  i  but  for  these  last  thirty  or 
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forty  years  it  has  improved,  in  conseqUfince  of  the  genesal  Vittagci^ 
improvement  of  the  country^  and  in  consequence  also  of       '       ' 
one  of  the  great  English  roads  having  been  ooadncted 
through  it« 

Greenlaw,  where  the  courts  of  justice  meet,  and  where  Gieenlsw* 
the  other  public  business  of  the  county  is  transacted,  is  in 
other  respects  only  to  be  considered  as  an  obscure  country 
village.  Since  its  becoming  a  thoroughfare  and  stage  upon 
the  Lander  road,  it  is  considerably  increased  in  popula* 
tion  ;  and  its  parish  is  one  of  those  bordering  upon  Lam* 
mermoor,and  stretching  a  great  way  up  into  that  country* 
There  are  no  manufactures,  and  onlj  8  few  mechanics 
and  shop-keepers  for  accommodating  the  country  people. 
The  village  is  held  in  property  by  that  kind  of  tenure 
which  we  formerly  described,  called  fiu^holdmg*  The 
Earl  of  Marchmont  is  superior ;  and  the  permanent  re^t 
which  the  superior  receives  under  the  name  of  feu^dnty, 
for  the  different  properties  into  which  the  village  is  divi« 
ded,  amounts  to  16s.  lOd.  per  English  acre  ;  but  a  con» 
siderable  purchase  money  was  originally  paid  lor  these 
feus, 

Dnnse,  in  respect  of  population,  ancient  fairs  or  mar-Doni^ 
kets,  the  number  of  genteel  families  settled  in  it,  and  the 
schools  established  there,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered 
as  the  principal  town  in  the  county.  It  is  encompassed 
on  the  west,  north,  and  east,  by  the  Lammermoor  bills. 
Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Celtic 
word  Dun,  a  hill ;  its  original  site  having  been  on  the  top 
of  a  most  beautiful  little  hill^  which  is  called  Dunse  law. 
This  hill  stands  upon  a  base  of  between  two  and  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  in  a  gradual  ascent  on 
all  sides,  till  it  terminates  in  a  plain  of  nearly  30  acres  ; 
the  whole  hill  may  contain  about  250  acres*  It  is  030 
lipt  above  the  level  of  fhe  sea.    Afterwards  the  town  was 
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Vill^eL  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  where  it  uotT 
stands*  There  is  a  public  library  here,  supported  by  an 
original  subscription  or  purchase  of  shares,  and  b  j  a  snudl 
annual  payment.  Such  institutions  are  of  the  highest  va- 
lue in  country  towns  and  villages ;  and  they  are  now  be- 
come tolerably  general  throughout  Scotland.  The  air  is 
here,  upon  the  whole,  dry  and  healthy,  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  having  been  drained  towards  the  south,  and 
the  streets  of  the  village  being  kept  in  good  order.  In 
former  times  the  case  was  different;  agues  were  very  pre- 
valent; and  even  putrid  fevers  often  cut  off  considerable 
numbers  of  inhabitants. 

Cbldftream.  Coldstream  is  a  village  situated  upon  the  Tweed  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Berwick^  Since  a  bridge  has  been 
built  over  the  river  at  this  place,  and  it  has  become  a 
great  dioroughfare  upon  the  English  road,  its  population 
and  prosperity  have  greatly  increased.  Still,  however, 
there  are  no  manufsctures  here;  but  the  soil  in  the  neigh» 
bourhood  is  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  harvests 
are  earlier  than  any  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  proa^ 
perous  villages  in  this  county ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Ayton  and  Ghimside,  containing  500  or  600 
inhabitants  each.  In  most  of  the  parishes  also  there  is  a 
small  village  or  hamlet  where  the  church  is  built. 

Ejimoiitli.  The  only  sea-port  in  the  county  is  Eyemouth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  late  century  it  was  a  mere  fishing  town ; 
but  after  the  union,  it  gradually  increased,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  vicinity  to  England,  became  remarkable  fot 
smuggling.  After  that  trade  was  much  suppressedi  the 
gentlemen  of  Berwickshire  perceived  the  importance  of 
this  harbour  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  land  of 
the  county.  They  erected  a  pier  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour  about  the  year  2750,  that  cost  about  L.2OO0^ 
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Vrhich  Wfts  raised  b j  subscription  ;   and  ^out  the  year  vahgt»>  ^ 
1770y  another  pier  was  built  upon  the  east  side  of  the  har- 
bour, which  cost  above  L.  2500 ;  which  last  pier  was 
plaxmed  and  executed  bj  Mr  Smeaton* 

In  a  report  upon  the  subject,  Mr  Smeaton  remarks.  Harbour  «f 
«*  That  the  harbour  of  Eyemouth  lies  at  the  comer  ef  ^ 
a  bay,  in  which  ships  can  work  in  and  out  at  all  times 
of  tide,  or  lie  at  an  anchor  secure  from  all  winds  except 
the  northerly  and  north-easterly.  From  this  circumstance 
its  situation  seems  very  advantageous*    But  as  the  inouth 
of  the  river  or  harbour  lies  open  to  the  northerly  winds, 
ships  cannot  lie  safely  therein  without  going  up  beyon4 
the  elbow  of  the  present  quay ;  where  the  water  being 
shallower  by  several  feet,  and  the  breadth  much  contract- 
ed, the  harbour  is  not  only  defective  in  point  of  capacity^ 
but  in  safety  -also ;  for  at  a  full  sea  (the  mouth  being 
wide},  the  sea  tumbles  in  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that 
great  seas  find  their  way  rpund  the  elbow,  and  make  the 
vessels,  even  there,  lie  not  so  quiet  as  is  to  be  wished.   In 
order  therefore,  not  only  to  enlarge  the  harbour,  but  very 
greatly  to  increase  the  safety  of  vessels  lying  therein,  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  north  pier  to  defend  the  harbour's 
mouth ;  and  to  this  end  Nature  has  formed  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  not  only  capable  of  making  the  most  excellent  of 
all  foundations  for  such  a  pier,  but  in  as  advantageous  a 
direction  as  could  be  wished  $  upon  which  a  pier  is  pro- 
posed to  be  built  according  to  the  plans  accompanying  this 
report:  for  according  to  the  direction  therein  specified^  the 
harbour  will  be  defended  from  all  such  seas  as  annoy  the 
bay ;  and  the  only  points  from  which  the  harbour  could 
be  affected  by  seas  coming  in  through  the  mouth  is  land- 
locked by  the  points  oi  the  bay ;  so  that  the  harbour  will^ 
in  its  whole  extent,  be  perfectly  safe  in  all  winds.     It  is 
also  to  be  noted^  th^t  the  same  drcujnstanc^s  which  coa« 
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VObgei.  cor  to  toakt  the  harbour  safe  In  all  winds^  afforcis  thtf 
"^     '        means  of  vessels  getting  in  and  out  in  all  winds  y  but  thi9 
proceeds  from  the  entrj  into  the  harbour  Ijing  nearly  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  direction  into  and  out  of  the  baj» 
It  is  also  a  great  advantage  that  there  is  a  good  flow  of 
tide^  which  at  sprmg  tides  is  said  to  be  twenty  feet,  and 
there  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  several  feet  of  water  at  low  wa- 
ter between  the  proposed  pier-head  ;  so  that  there  will  be 
seldom  less  at  neap  tides  than  16  or  17  feet  of  water  in 
the  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  from 
300  to  400  tons^  according  as  thej  are  more  flat  or  more 
sharp  built,  and  which  afterwards  can,  upon  a  greater  flow 
of  tide^  be  got  into  a  more  advantageous  birth.    Another 
advantage  to  the  executing  the  proposed  design  arisen 
from  a  great  quantity  of  rough  rocks  that  lie  at  the  north-r 
westerly  point  of  the  bay,  very  proper  for  building  the 
outsides  of  the  body  of  the  pier,  the  inside  of  which  may 
be  done  with  rough  stones,  won  or  blasted  from  the  rocks 
neighbouring  to  that  upon  which  the  pier  is  proposed  to 
be  built.     By  this  means  the  pier  may  be  executed  at  a 
trifling  expence  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  utility  of 
the  design ;  for  the  rocks  that  are  represented  within  the 
intended  pier  will  be  removed  and  made  smooth,  so  as  to 
procure  an  addition  of  harbour  room  at  little  or  no  charge, 
as  they  will  be  used  within  the  pier.     When  this  is  done^ 
there  will  be  an  addition  of  harbour  room  in  the  space 
between  the  elbow  before  mentioned  and  the  pier.heads 
capable  of  holding  thirty  ships  of  middling  size,  with  suf« 
ficient  passage  ;  and  which  in  time  of  war  will  be  very 
useful  on  this  coast,  not  only  for  the  refuge  of  coasters 
from  the  enemy,  but  in  bad  weather  for  privateers,  and 
the  smaller^sized  vessels  acting  offensively.'' 

The  smuggling  trade  formerly  carried  on  at  this  port  has 
for  many  years  totally  ceased*    It  was  remarked,  and  the 
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t)t>9ervation  is  not  ummportanty  that  not  one  bf  ih6  per-    vaUgci,^ 
sons  engaged  in  this  illicit  tralEc  died  rich ;  and  bj  far 
the  greater  number  of  them  became  bankrupt  in  sucoesi- 
sion.         * 

Bj  opening  a  cotn  tirade  here»  the  port  of  Bjemouth 
has  been  productiTe  of  liiany  advantages  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Mexse.  Several  dealer^  in  grain  soon  settled  here. 
Thus  the  farmers  are  less  exposed  to  a  combination  of 
corn-dealers  in  Berwick  or  Dunbar^  the  onlj  ports  for- 
merly in  use. 

The  merchants  here  s6on  became  numerous  and  respee- 
table.  Besides  the  coiH,  they  opened  an  importation  trade 
to  the  Baltic  for  timber^  irbn,  pitchy  and  tar  i  all  sorts  of 
heavy  goods  wefe  as  readUy  got  here  as  at  Berwick*  Com 
and  meal  have  been  shipped  hete  for  Leith  ftnd  other 
markets  to  the  extent  of  20>000  bolls  annually^  and  in 
some  years  more  than  double  that  quantity^ 

Merchants  herei  as  farmers^  made  a  great  reform  in  the 
old  husbandry  ;  neat  hedges  were  raised^  fields  of  tumit> 
sown  ;  grftss  and  the  best  practices  in  agriculture  were  to 
be  seen  s  and  the  baneful  trade  of  smuggling  is  long  since 
laid  totally  aside. 

Though  in  some  of  the  ahmtr^  villliges  there  is  aNforketik 
sort  of  Weekly  market)  there  is  none  for  the  general 
accommodaticm  of  the  country  deserving  that  name  e£- 
eept  at  Dttnse>  which  has  a  regular  weekly  market>  held 
every  Wednesday^  at  which  a  great  concourse  of  country 
people  generally  attend  for  the  dispatdh  of  business,  as 
tvell  as  to  provide  themselves  with  every  aeconmiodatioa 
of  life. 

We  ha^  already  stated^  that  the  payment  of  a  largd 
proportion  of  the  rent  of  this  county  must  depend  upon 
its  cattle.  Hence  the  fairs  of  th/e  county  become  of  con« 
siderable  importance,  and  iqre  jiisually  well  attended^  Thi 
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^^^ybtttieh  bf  cattle  and  sheep,  who  have  a  propoHiaH  (s£ 
,  ^  ■■■■  f  Ifaek  stock  atmuaUj  readj  for  sale  at  stated  seasons,  are 
kttowtt  Co  die  gtaziers  of  the  county  and  the  dealers  from 
England,  who  go  to  their  houses  to  make  purchases  $  but 
the  graziers  attend  all  the  fairs  in  the  hope  of  »«Ling 
good  hatgsan%.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  in  general 
tiiiese  exist  more  i^  expectation  than  reality,  though  they 
8re  soBoecimes  obtained  when  the  seller  happens  to  he  in 
Wun»  want!  at  grass  or  in  want  of  money.  The  first  fair  zft  the 
season  for  cattle  is  held  at  Greenlaw  on  the  224  day  of 
Migr ;  trul  at  it  there  is  <^ly  what  is  called  a  poor  show 
of  mSk  o&wa,  and  a  few  oxen  or  youag  stiers,  whioh  are 
purchased  hjr  the  graziers.  The  next  fair,  which  is  bet- 
ter att-^ed,  is  held  at  Dunae  npon  the  first  Thursday  of 
Jfnye.  To>  it  the  graziers  reaort,  fin^ag  a  better  ehmce 
of  cattler  The  sheep  offered  for  sale  at  this  fair  are  not 
in  great  numbers,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  Lsmmtrmoor 
bread,  hdgs  o^  wedders.  Tht  cattle  that  are  fit  to  travel  are* 
bouglit  up  by  the  English  dealers ;  and  the  heavy  kind 
thst  are  fart  are  bougfht  up  for  the  M(»pet9i  ftKtfket.  Swin* 
tern  fair,  the  third  Thursday  of  June,  is  like  thdt  of  Green- 
law, and  not  considerable.  Earlston,.  h^  the  is^ih  of 
June,  is.  It  good  market  for  eattle ;  at  ri  are  soM  td  the 
English  dltfaters  a  number  of  the  highest  and  best  condi- 
tioned cattle,  and  a  nitaifcer  of  young  cows  in  good  ocder 
jbv  feeding  off  in  the  season.  Dunse  August  lair,  held 
tks  25t&'of  that  month,  isth«  most  considerable  io  ite 
«ouii^  ;  ait  it  and  in  the  country ,>  two  or  tht»ee  days  pM^ 
idoas  to  the  fidr,  a  number  of  good  cattle  ai^e  botight  up 
for  driving  to  the  markets  in  Suffolk,  &c.  There  are 
fairi  al»r  at  Swinton,  Greenlaw,  Earlston,  and  Bunse,  in 
.Octebbr  and  November ;  but  these  are  inconsiderable ; 
and  A&  iucs  at  Lauder,  Chumsid^  FouUen,  and  other 
^^liaces^  in  stimm^,  ave  of  tho  sam^  kmdw     Femter^ 
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h&ak^trnHAtr  Uat  dsed  to  Be  a  gf eat  taarket  for  miuts  ^CoUMi 
Ihtft  h^  fict  citOe  df  t  Ma^l  sUe  sold  tb  fartheh,  faaJ^u  ■  ^■■i 
i^ttopte^  &t;.  M  silting  for  winter  use ;  but  (he  practice  of 
ItMig  m^s^  libi?^  tTxat  ^d  beef  is  t^  ht  had  all  tbe  ^^nn-i 
tier  throttgh,^  is  getferaB^  gi^en  up.  At  all  tb^  fairs  tbe 
bosiheilS  of  th«  dajr  is  fiiiisb^d  tritb  the  horse  market^ 
Much  ebicrdieAces  aboilt  ftretv^  o'clock  noon,  and  ends  in 
^  evenihg  xhote  lik^  1  B^en6  of  gaitabling  and  riot  than 
£dr-dcding. 

Besid^  tbf^  fkifs^  ih^  gf aiierif,  breeders,  and  dealers  of 
ihif  btm^i  itt^i)<l  the  great  markets  periodically  held  At 
different  pMc!^^  itt  t&e  cotthiies  of  Northnmberland  and 
Kozbtn'gb;  Grain  is  also  sold  froth  this  countj  hy  satnple 
« the  Dnnsi  fcarkfels  crery  Wednesday,  at  Kelso  on  Fri- 
day, aAd  at  BefWitk  on  Saturday.  The  grain  sold  at  Dun- 
hix  is  also  sold  by  iafnple  ;  but  that  sent  to  HadiSngton 
itod  EUEei  A  is  coHreyed  in  bulk  in  sacks  containing  a  boll 
ttch.  'fhfe  sacks  af e  r^tutned  \*rith  the  money.  These 
last  are  jusBy  held  to  trf  the  Wst  ihaikcts  ;  but  they  are 
tot  ^thin  reach  of  flie  greatest  part  of  flie  county.  These 
icmg  da^age^  of  the  graiiti  before  it  reach  the  market  is  sr 
considerable  drawback  on  the  com  farms  in  the  county. 
ft  te^res  tw6  days  \tork  of  H  cart  t^ith  two  hotses  to^ 
fctey  four  bol!^  of  wheat  or  fivi  BolU  of  barley  from  near 
(he  west  end  of  the  coliaty  td  the  maxkets  of  Berwick  ox' 
iyemotrrfi.  SioWetimes  they  take  eoal*  in  return  the  se- 
crnid  day^  whibh  is  a  siviiitg.  These  6arriageS  were  dis- 
freisin^  fofnierly  when  all  the*  gf  alnwas  carried  oh  horse- 
feck.  Thfejr  ate?  still  disttessiftg^  6h  acc6uAf  of  the  deepw 
itess  of  a  few  of  the  cross  roads ;  ^hd  in  cofhparing  the  rent 
of  land  itt  UtiU  county  Tfrhh  that  6f  othdV  counties  in  Scot- 
hud  neai-  the  mafkets  Ad  n^^r  thanure,  the  extr^ofdinafy 
It(ng  carriages  of  this  county,  added  to  tha  badness  of  sonief 
tf  timroscdsj^isncit  overlooked  as  being  incbnsiderabM; 
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Conmicref^  Inhere  afe  two  paper  mills  in  the  county  en  a  gteat 
v«^  ~  scale ;  both  cany  on  a  brisk  trade }  several  manufactures 
^^  of  wooUen  doth  on  a  small  scale,  and  mostly  for  home 
consumptioa  ;  two  considerable  bleaohfields  ;  and  a  num*' 
,  ber  of  weavers,  who  are  mosdy  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh and  other  manufacturers,  who  send  to  them  lint, 
and  receive  yarn,  green  or  white  cloth.  There  are  seve- 
ral breweries  for  home  consumption.  Tliere  are  a  number 
of  mills  in  the  county,  where  a  brisk  trade  of  manufacto^ 
ring  grain  into  flour  and  hulled  barley  is  carried  on  ;  but 
few  of  the  millers  become  rich,  and  the  erecting  of  mills 
has  not  been  a  good  concern  to  the  proprietors. 
Lint  fnilU  There  are  two  lint-mills  in  the  county  pretty  well  em«« 
ployed  ;  but  the  lint  sent  to  them  by  any  one  person  i^ 
in  such  small  quantities  as  to  make  the  dressing  and  keep^ 
ing  together  the  different  parcels  very  troublesome.  Thcfc 
is  a  considerable  bleachfield  at  Dunse ;  but  in  general^ 
this  county  has  been  found  still  more  unfavourable  to  ma- 
nufactures Uian  a^y  part  of  the  Lothians,  chiefly,  it  is  be- 
lievedy  on  account  of  the  great  distance  from  coal,  and  al- 
so, during  a  long  period,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads. 

There  are  no  overgrown  estates  in  this  county.  Thitf 
extend  from  L.  600  to  L  5000  per  annum.  There  are 
many  below  the  former,  but  few  above  the  latter  sum- 
Many  gentlemen  reside  upon  .their  estates  during  the 
whole  year ;  but  a  considerable  number  retire  to  Edin-' 
burgh  during  winter.  This  county  abounds  with  beauti- 
fril  villas  ;  but  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  aflTord  few 
or.no  materials  for  description.  In  consequence  of  the 
moderate;iess  of  the  fortunes  of  the  proprietors,  the  houses 
do  not  consist  of  those  princely  palaces  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  traveller  :  they  are  rather  handsome 
and  conmiodiotts  dwellings,  which  adorn  in  a  great  de-* 
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gree  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  without  individu^  Cwntry 
allj  being  objects  of  curiosity.     Almost  all  resident  pro-  \^    ^.mi  j 
prietors  keep  small  farms,  and  some  of  them  large  ones, 
around  their  seats,  and  highly  improve,  while  they  adorn, 
the  face  of  the  soil. 

As  an  objeqt  of  some  curiosity,  it  may  be  remarked,  The  lUt 
that  in  Lammermoor,  about  a  mile  east  from  the  village  ^'^ 
of  Abbey,  is  a  house  called  the  Retreat,  which  is  a  oeun-. 
try-seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  builder  of  any  Scottish  nobleman  of  the  present 
age.  The  house  alluded  to  was  built  by  his  Lordship 
about  twenty  years  ago  upon  his  estate  of  Blackerstone^ 
The  house  has  a  singular  appearance,  being  of  a  circular 
form  ;  but  the  architecture  is  simple  and  elegant.  Its  re-f 
tired  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitatter,  in  the  heart 
of  a  mountainous  country,  together  with  the  natural  wood 
and  the  extensive  plantations  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
render  it  a  truly  delightful  and  romantic  retreat. 

In  the  parish  of  Coldstream  are  two  obelisks,  which 
were  both  erected  by  Alexander,  the  late  Earl  of  Home  i 
the  one  small,  built  on  the  centre  pier  of  a  Chinese  bridge, 
consisting  of  two  arches,  over  the  water  Leet ;  the  othev 
larger,  which  exhibits  in  miniature  the  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful proportions  of  the  obeliscus  Mattbei  at  Rome.  This 
is  erected  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  bank  nigh  the  Leet,  and 
was  intended  by  Lord  Home  as  a  monument  in  memory 
of  bis  eldest  son.  Lord  Dunglass,  who  died  in  America  of' 
the  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle  of  Cambden. 

The  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  thisEnune^ 
coimly  are  of  two  sorts :  they  were  either  border  chiefs,!*"*"*^ 
who,  in  the  ages  of  barbarous  animosity  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  became  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
intrepidity  of  their  predatory  incursions  into  the  territories 
^  tbcir  souther^  neighbours;  pr  they  consi^  of  th^  \tn. 
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^aunm  oefiK^tprf  oi  A^U  cpuntry  in  %  ht^r  zgfi,  lyfaoie  nsmcK  6mm 
%p.:  ^  '  >  9^rye  to  )>e  rf  Qordbi  on  »ccQmit  of  tbe  success  of  their  pn^ 
teriNrises  m  be90wijig  fertiUqr  and  beauty  upon  the  aur-^ 
face  of  the  apiL  Tb^  pio«t  r^markaUe  of  die  bocder 
chiefs  in  this  comitj  bore  the  appellation  of  Hprne,  Kdcr, 
fao^fBtitf.  Haj,  Dopgls^s,  ^^  Qae  of  these  families,  thai  of  Swin- 
ton,  deserves  Qo^ipe  oa  account  of  the  singulair  longerity 
of  its  chiefs  at  a  \mfi  when  almost  everj  man  of  distinc* 
tipPy  sooner  or  later,  fell  in  battle.  Sir  Isaa^  NewtoOy  ii| 
^s  Chrppologj,  calculates,  that  in  no  series  of  Jungs,  thp 
average  duration  gf  each  of  their  reigns  exceeds  21  jears* 
Now  it  i^^Qttld  appf^^r  that  22  barons,  inckiding  the  late 
pfpprietor,  bav^  occ^ipied  th^  lands  qf  Swinton  during  the 
long  period  of  731  years  ;  which  supposes  that  in  a  most 
furbittl^^f  ^j^tocr^cj,  %audst  feudal  broils  and  foreign 
yy^$,  a  sieiries  of  border  cbiefibauis  enjoyed  their  estates  at 
an  average  each  paore  than  33  years. 

Indeed  it  is  believed  that  a  great  propo^Uon  of  the  &« 
miUes  of  any  eminence  in  the  north  of  Jiilngland  and  south 
of  S^Qtlaod  are  very  ancient ;  that  is,  they  have  long  re- 
gained their  rank  in  society,  and  few  of  them  have  become 
f  9;tinct :  yet  tliesyp  families  we^e  at  all  times  engaged  in  a 
state  of  w^Care  against  their  npghboucio^  country,  or  in 
(ieadly  feud  against  each  other.  Gn  the  o^er  hand,  it  is 
$aid  that  the  families  of  rank  m  the  south  of  England^ 
where  peace  and  prosperity  have  long  existed,  are  hr 
fro.91  being  so  ancient.  Indeed^  from  inspecting  the  oedi^ 
nary  Court  Kalender,  it  would  appear  that  nearly  one-half 
oi(  (he  9^U^  p^i'age  have  been  creaited  by  his  present 
M^j^^^^J*  H^nce  a  remark  of  some  importance  occurs,  that 
9  ^t^^e  0$  WK  ui  wbicb  every  man  of  property  is  i^ider 
th<Q  nj^t^^ity  of  appearing  personally  in  arms  to  defend  the 
^Hffty  o^f  his  possessions,  is  k^s  hostile  than  a  sta^te  of  idle^ 
i^s  ^  luj;ury  to  the  higher  oiders  of  men  in  society.  Iq 
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the  ibrmer  slate  of  affairs,  anidst  aU  their  broils  and  pe» 
cila,  the  higher  ranks  coatmvcd^  if  not  to  increase  in  onm- 
faer,  at  least  to  perpetoate  their  race  and  name  ;  whereas^ 
in  later  tiaiesy  the  higher  orders  of  society  can  oolj  be 
supported  \xy  a  constant  recmitiiig  £rom  those  of  a«  infe* 
rior  rank. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhjaaer,  whose  real  oSaneThomat 
was  Sir  Thomas  Learmoat,  was  i^  native  of  the  parish  of^^y* 
Earlstown.  He  lived  at  the  west  end  of  Earlstcwn,  where 
part  of  his  house  is  still  staadnigy  called  Rhymer* t  Tawr  / 
and  there  is  a  stone  built  ia  tlve  fore* wall  of  the  church 
with  this  inscription  On  it/  **  Auld  Rbjrmer's  race  lies  it 
in  thiff  place."     He  died  in  the  13th  centnrj. 

The  celebrated  metaphysician  and  theologist,  Jolua  duiu  Sco- 
Duns  ScotttSy  a  Franciscan  &iar,  is  said  to  have  1)een  bom*^ 
at  Dunse  in  the  year  12*74.  It  must  be  admitted,  howe- 
ver, that  the  teamed  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
have  thought  fit  to  dispute  the  birth-place  of  this  emineut 
schoolman,  who  received  the  appellation  of  Doctar  Sub^ 
tiUs.  Dempster,,  M'Kenzie,  and  other  Scottish  writers,  aa^ 
sert  positively  that  he  was  bom  at  Duase^  in  this  connty. 
M'Caghwell,  an  Irish  writef,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this 
Scotus,  proves  him  to  have  been  bora  at  Down,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland :  but  Leland,  Bale,  Camb- 
den,  and  Pitts,  assure  us  that  he  was  bom  at  Dunstane,  in 
the  parish  of  Emildune,  near  Alnwick  ia  Northumber* 
land  ;  and  this  opinion  is  rendered  probable  by  the  foU 
lowing  condosioii  of  his  manuscript  works,  in  the  library 
of  Merton  College  in  0:2cford  :  ''  Here  ends  the  writings 
of  the  subtile  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  John 
Dunse,  who  was  bom  in  a  certain  village,  in  the  parish 
of  Emilduae,  called  Dmnston,  in  the  county  of  Northum<p 
bevla^^" 

Aff^  sdl,  however,  from  the  appellation  ScofHa,  as  well 
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*»*n«t  as  from  various  other  circumstances,  it  seems  m<tte  pco* 
»  ^  '  bable  that  this  personage  was  bom  at  Dunse  in  Berwick* 
6hire,  rather  than  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Northum* 
berland.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  family,  of 
which  this  extraordinary  man  was  a  branch,  held  lands 
in  the  parish  of  Dunse,  and  continued  to  be  proprietors 
of  that  estate  which  now  belongs  to  Mr  Christie  till  after 
the  beginning  of  the  late  century,  called  from  them,  ia 
all  ancient  writings,  Duns^i  haif  of  Gruel  Dykes*  These 
lands  are  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Dunse.  The  father  of 
John  Duns  Scotus  had  been  a  younger  brother  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Gruel  Dykes,  and  resided  in  the  town  of  Dunse.  The 
site  of  the  house  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  is 
still  well  Iqiown,  and  has  been  in  use^  generation  after  ge- 
neration, to  be  pointed  out  to  the  young  people  by  their 
parents  as  the  birth*place  of  so  great  and  learned  a  man. 

We  are  told  that  John  Duns  Scotus,  when  a  boy,  be- 
came  accidentally  known  to  ^wo  Franciscan  friars,  who 
finding  him  to  be  a  youth  of  very  extraordinary  capacity, 
took  him  to  their  convent  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards 
persuaded  him  to  become  one  of  their  fraternity.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  fellow 
tf  Merton  College,  and  professor  of  divinity :  and  M'Ken- 
«ie  says  that  no  less  than  30,000  students  came  to  Oxford 
to  hear  his  lectures.  Ilis  fame  was  now  become  so  uni- 
versal, that  the  general  of  his  order  commanded  him  to 
go  to  Paris,  that  the  students  of  that  university  might  also 
profit  by  his  lectures.  He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1304, 
^here  he  was  honoured,  first  with  the  degree  of  bachelor^ 
then  of  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  1307  was  appointed  re- 
gent of  the  divinity  schools.  During  his  residence  here^ 
the  famous  controversy  about  the  immaculate  coficeptum 
^ibe  Firgin  Mary  arose.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained 
that  sh^  was  born  in  priginal  sin  ;  Scotus  advanced  tw# 
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kindred  argnments  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  SnuBent 
convinced  the  university  of  Paris  that  she  was  really  con-,  .m  ^     ^ 
ceived  immaculate.     This  important  nonsense,  however, 
continued  to  be  disputed  till  the  year  I496,  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basil,  when  the  university  of  Paris  made  a  decree, 
that  no  student  who  did  not  believe  the  immaculate  con^ 
,  ieptioH  should  be  admitted  to  a  degree.     Our  author  had 
not  been  above  a  year  at  Paris,  when  the  same  general  of 
the  Franciscans  ordered  hio^  to  remove  to  Cologne,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
magistrates  and  nobles  of  that  city,  and  where  he  died  of 
an  apoplexy  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  the  year  1308,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     Some  writers  have  re- 
puted that  Scotus  was  buried  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  that, 
upon  removing  his  bones,  he  appeared  to  have  turned 
himself  in  his  coffin.    This  Doctor  Subtilis  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  first  wranglers  of  his  time,  admirably  weU  ver- 
sed in  scholastic  divinity,  and  a  most  indefatigable  scrib-^ 
bier  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  all  his  huge  volumes  do 
not  contain  a  single  page  worth  the  perusal  of  a  rational 
being.     He  was ,  the  author  of  a  new  set  of  schoolmen^ 
called  Scohstjy  who  opposed  the  opinion  of  the  Tbomists, 
so  called  from  St  Thomas  Aquinas.    The  reader  will  find 
a  more  particular  accotmt  of  Scotus  in  the  Franciscan  Mar- 
tyrolagy  published  at  Paris  in  1638.    He  was  a  most  vo- 
luminous writer,  his  works  making  twelve  volumes  fo- 
lio, as  published  at  Lyons  by  Luke  Wadding,  1630. 

Of  the  early  improvers  of  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
ty we  shall  notice  a  few  names.  This  territory  had  been 
left  fiur  behind  some  parts  of  England.  About  the  year 
1730,  the  proprietor  of  Swinton  undertook  a  plan  of  im- 
provement. In  a  few  years  he  drained,  marled,  and  c6m« 
pletdy  inclosed,  his  whole  estate  ;  which  is  still  considerecl 
K9  the  best  inclosed  estate  in  the  Mene.    Mr  Hume  of 
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I^mm  Eeelps  begw  t  simiUr  train  of  improvemmt  about  Urn 
<^i^  ■■>  gVM  time.    These  geatlemen  were  Btimulated  to  those 
yadertaklngt  hy  the  extmple  of  Cockbiirn  of  Oxnustooy 
whom  we  heve  alreadj  mentionody  sad  who  wias  then  the 
lesdiag  sgriciiltursd  improyer  in  Soothmd.    Lord  Kaimes, 
abe,  whose  e«rl jr  srdoar  in  the  seme  pursmts  marks  htm 
m,  the  honoursUe  list  as  otie  of  the  earliest  improvers  in- 
du4  eoanty,  about  the  jear  1146»  at  Kaimes,  had  turnip 
fields  dressed,  and  eattle  £ed  with  the  produce  $  which 
were  the  first  tamips  sown  in  this  county  for  the  express 
purpose  of  feeding  cattle. 
Pt  Hotton.     A  QtyiaiaeQeement  being  thus  giren,  whet  usuaUy  bap« 
peas  ia  Seothad  in  all  such  cases  rapidly  took  phioe  ; 
that  i^  a  i^eat  number  eagerly  engaged  in  the  same  pvr« 
m%»    Aaiopg  others,  the  late  X)r  Hutton,  who  is  better 
knowii  tg  laen  p|  letters  from  a  less  useful  speculation, 
that  xh  ^  theory  of  the  formation  aad  structure  of  the 
globe»  deserves  to  be  mealimcd,  on  account  of  the  ser<» 
Tieea  per&aned  by  him  to  x^ankind,  in  an  art,  the  uti«» 
lily  of  whioh  is  ia  ae  respect  e<|myocal«    Having,  in  the 
piirsait  of  seienoe,  eadeSiYoured  to  study  the  priaciples  of 
agriculture  and  v^etation^  and  being  a  considerable  pro* 
prietoc  of  land  in  this  comty,  he  began  to  turn  his  atteat 
tiea  to  practical  agricullure  for  the  improvement  of  hia 
estate.     Net  beiqg  ful^  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
practices  which  then  ej^isted  in  husbandry,  valuaUe  aa 
they  were^  he  thought  they  nsight  still  be  improved » 
for  which  purpose  ^e  Doctor  went  into  the  county  of 
Norfolk^  Tl^t  county  is  of  a  light  dry  soil,  in  severe)  ro« 
sp^s  eprrfsponded  with  his  owa  property ;  aad  Nosfelk 
ha4  at  thi?  tipie  alluded  to  attaifiied  to  the  highest  d^egree 
of  perfecti  w  i«  ^  the  d^erent  branches  of  praetieal  agrt-* 
eUiUwe,  in^plemeuta  of  husbimdry,  fce.    living  long  re^ 
tided  tiltrei  he  ififavm^.  biinsclf  cor9.pletely  in,  etciy 
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l^saodi  of  ooimtary  basiness,  hired,  or  rather  hnhei,  a  Nor«  Svun^ 
folk  plpog^cBsiiy  who  with  his  family  came  into  Scotland, '      ^*    * 
bmgiBg  along  with  hkn  his  own  country  ploughs,  turnip 
)u)es,  and  other  husbandry  implements. 

Furnished  with^  all  these  advantages,  the  Doctor  now 
hcgaa  in  good  earnest  to  improve  a  very  wild  and  uncul« 
tivaled  pi^ce  of  land :  all  of  it  was  an  open,  field  ;  stones 
were  to  he  split ;  fences  were  made  at  a  great  ezpence, 
being  on  the  border  of  a  shetp  country  ;  drains  also  innu- 
merable. The  tillage  also  was  all  performed  with  the 
Norfolk,  plough.  Dressing  the  land,  drilling  and  hoeing 
the  turnips,  rolling,  and  all  the  operations  of  husbandry^  • 
were  done  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  garden-like  culture, 
which  in  fanning  had  not  been  seen  here  before.  Persons 
of  every  description  came  from  all  quarters  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  as  well  as  to  get  information.  The  profits  of 
the  un4erta}Ling  apQ  said  to  have  amounted  to  000  per 
fent. 

This  county  also  owed  much  to  James  Small,  an  inge- j^in^ 
nious  mechanic,  who,  for  the  services  he  performed  inSmilL 
promoting  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  and  of  Scotland 
at  large,  as  a  native,  is  deserving  of  particular  mention  in 
this  work.  About  the  year  1764  he  returned  from  Eng* 
land  to  Berwickshire,  where  very  little  was  then  known 
of  the  construction  of  wheel  carriages,  and  still  less  of 
the  mechanical  principles  of  the  plough,  a  good  plough 
or  cart  being  obliged  to  be  br(Hight  from  Northumber- 
land, many  miles  off.  John  Renton,  Esq.  of  Lanamer- 
ton,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  agriculture  of  this  county, 
saw  at  once  this  man  to  be  the  only  individual  want* 
ed  to  accomplish  its  prosperity.  Mr  Renton,  therefore, 
immediately  settled  him  at  Blackatter  Mount;  erected 
all  the  necessary  buildings  for  a  smith  and  carpenter's 
m^ufactory  3  set  him  a-going  with  cash,  and  gave  him 
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Bmincnt  credit;  and  forthwith  twenty,  and  sometunes  upwardsp 
I  '  ^  I '  of  carpenters,  six  or  eight  blacksmiths,  and  many  other 
hands,  were  constantly  employed.  Hence  issued  out  num- 
bers of  ploughs,  carts,  wagcMis^  large  and  small,  and  all  the 
different  implements  of  husbandry,  in  abundance;  Small's 
plough  was  particularly  admired,  and  is  sought  afiter  at 
this  day.  The  plough  previously  used  here  was  drawn  ei- 
ther by  four  horses,  or  four  oxen  and  two  horses,  with 
hard  labour  ;  axid  in  quantity  ploughed  it  fell  far  short  of 
the  present  two^horse  plough  without  any  driver. 

Pfrnhtiim,      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  population  of  this  county  upon  tho 
same  authorities  as  in  the  two  preceding  counties« 
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^opnlafiy.  Xhc  population  of  Bttrwick^iit  h  greatly  InfcrioT  i<^ 
fhe  quantity  of  human  food  which  it  ptdduces ;  and  its 
grain,  ag  already  notic^dy  mtist  be  cbnveyedy  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  to  a  distant  mslrket,  io  find  purchasers  and  consu- 
mers. The  oats  of*  the  Merse,  after  being  sold  to  the  mill- 
ers in  LaiJimefmoor,  are  firequently  converted  by  them  in- 
to otettmeal ;  and  being  sold  a  second  time  at  the  tharket  of 
Dalkeith,  are  often  transported  to  the  west  of  Scoflstnd,  io 
supply  the  popolation  of  the  xhanufacturing  tpwhs.  In- 
eonreniencies  of  an  inferior  nature  also  result  from  a  de- 
fective population.  When  the  ifisiruffients  of  husbanidty 
suffi^r  damage  in  thfc  course  of  using  them,  the  distance  of 
the  residence  of  a  tradesman  renders  it  difficult  teadily  to 
tepdir  the  injury*  'tht  ploughman;  or  carter  travels  ixi 
the  Wright's  or  blackstftith's  sho/p  ;  the  laiboiir  stands  still, 
and  he  is  tinder  no  great  anxiety  id  return  hastily  to  it. 

The  population  of  Berwickshire  has  no  doubt,*  upon  i£hS 
whole,  augmented  during  the  last  forty  year's,  biit  by  bo 

Wani  of    means  in  proporUon  to  its  increased  fertility.     This  ariaes^ 

pSSSn.  *videnfly  fnrfn  the  want  of  fuel,  which  in  a  northern  cli- 
]hate  Is  one  o^  the  most  iniportant  necessaries  of  life,  an^ 
witiiouC  which,  valuable  nlianufattares,  and  a  crowded 
population,  cannot  possJbly  be*  introduced.  There  i^ 
only  one  possible  inode  of  remedying  this  defect,  that  of' 
opening  a  comttiunication  with  the  sea-^oast  by  a  camil^ 
of  su^h  a  cheap  structure,  and  small  dimeitsions,  as  mighlf 
enable  it  io  be  6)rmed  and  maintain'etl  without  the  neces* 
sity  of  imposing  heavy  tolls :  or,  perhaps^  the  same  ob^* 
}ect  might  be  accomplished,  asf  ah-eady  suggested,  by  a 
wagon- way  aiong  the  TWeed,  with  such  cross  ways  at  dif- 
ferent distancesy  as  the  adjacent  proprietors  might  account 
it  f6r  their  advantage  to  construct.  The  improvement  of 
fte  roads  is  doing  nauch  for  fhis  coiibty ;  but  a  distact  land* 

i  carriage  must  at  all  times  oj^ata  aa>  a  bea^  burden  upotv 
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die  profits  of  ittdiutrj ;   and  ni^st  one  or  otfaof  of  thoy^*«"« 
measures  hers  suggestcit  shiU  be  csrried  into  eScdp  tko 
fcioe  of  gnua,  in  a  great  part  of  Berwickshire^  ittiisl  oen* 
tiflut  somewliat  cheaper  flvui  in  naost  other  districts  m 
8c9tlaod« 

As  conaccted  with  due  8ob|ect  now  voder  coiisider8tioB,RcBiarktMi 
aiemark  snggests  itself^  whidi  mzf^  without  impropm»[,,,^ 
ty,  be  twse  introdaced.  The  British  country  gentlnaett 
ate  costinniffly  soliciting  the  logislatore  to  ittpose  reslcic* 
tioQs  upon  the  inqxnrtatioii  of  gnin,  and  to  ofier  bomilies 
for  its  exportatioBy  wkb  a  view  to  eocoorage  agricukure^ 
aad^by  increaangthe  profits  attendiag  «pM  it^  to  ilioreaae 
the  rental  of  tbeir  own  estates.  But  hf  reflecting  some- 
what asoze  altentiTdy  npcn  the  stibject,  tbe/  woiUd  |«r* 
ceive  that  this  policj  is  eatrenaelj  d»ort»sighted^  and  per« 
nieioos  to  their  own  interests*  Bj  rdisilig  the  peiee  of  grain 
iaai^  coitnAy,  the  progress  of  its popislatiom  and  suafii<- 
factaras  is  necessarilj  i^ttaided  1  towns  and  lilkges  ar^ 
pcreased  £ro»  growing  ttp  and  tfrts  and  liehos  increased^ 
Snt  towns  and  TillagBS^  illcid  ifrith  a  crowded  popnktiolff 
fiwiB  the  only  mozj&ets  fiw  the  products  of  agrictllture  f 
and  by  increasing  tbr  dennwi  fbt  these  p(odaets»  tkey 
torn  t6c  only  sure  means  of  augmenting  the  ralne  of 
had.  Grain  is  the  food  of  the  comakon  pe^k  ;  and 
^riKre  it  is  not  fonnd  cheap,  they  cannot  exist  or  Islfcoor 
ia  tffe  service  of  enierprising  manufacturers  at  a  dieap 
rate.  But  grain  is  only  one.  of  the  productions  of  laod^ 
and  Oie  least  vahiabla  of  its  products.  It  is  that  shace  of 
lbs  £niits  of  the  earth  wliic}i  is  given  to  the  common  poo- 
Fie,  and  whidi  moat  tends  lo  eabust  the  fertility  of  the 
iaad.  The  xnoro  valuable  fruitsof  the  soil,  the  rearing  of 
which  tends  to  its  asseUoratkaiy  and  wMcb  it  is  the  mtereet 
ef  piDprieSocs  to  enoonfagey  conkiflt  of  the  bodies  of  catu 
^eftbei»nductsof  thedsby,  and  of  bay  for  dkanghrit 
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FqpttktJMLor  carriage  horsesi  emplojed  in  the  service  of  the  busy  o1? 
of  the  rich  aod  Inzurious.  These  last  productions  cannot  he 
imported  from  a  distance,  but  must  in  some  measure  be 
reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  thej  are 
to  be  consumed*  In  a  district,  therefore,  in  -which  there 
are' no  great  towns  nor  manufactures,  land  can  never  at- 
tain to  its  highest  value,  because  there  will  be  little  de« 
mand  for  the  most  ameliorating  mode  of  culture,  or  the 
most  profitable  jproductions  of  the  soiL  There  will  be 
few  rich  pastures,  and  little  demand  for  fresh  butcher's 
meat,  for  hflj,  for  the  products  of  the  garden  or  the  dairy  ;. 
nor  will  the  land  be  enriched  by  manure  obtained  with 
ease  from  neighbouring  cities.  Hence  the  soil  will  be 
chiefly  employed^  and  in  danger  of  being  exhausted,  in 
rearing  grain,  because  grain  is  capable  of  being  convejred 
to  any  distance,  and  of  being  preserved  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  If  the  land  be  at  all  employed  in  feeding  cattle^  < 
it  is  only  because  large  towns,  though  not  very  near,  are 
nevertheless  within  reach,  as  Edinburgh  is  within  reach  of 
Berwickshire.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  if  the  proprie- 
tors of  any  district  or  country  wish  to  increase  greatly  the 
value  of  their  lands,  it  becomes  evidently  their  interest  to 
adopt  the  two  following  measures,  ix/.  To  provide  such 
roads,  canals,  and  wagon-ways,  as  may  facilitate  the  ini 
troduction,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and 
the  exportation  of  all  the  productions,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  belonging  to  the  territory.  And,  2dfy,  It 
becomes  their  interest  to  aUow,  and  even  to  prom6te,  a 
free  importation  of  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
that  commodity  cheap  and  abundant.  It  is  the  food  of 
the  poor,  and  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  manilfac* 
tures  and  pepidation  ;  and  as  it  is  the  least  valuable  and 
most  exhausting  product  of  the  land,  it  is  precisely  that 
part  of  its  &uits  which  they  ought  to  encourage  ttnuigiif  a 
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to  tear  ta^  prodnoe*  Previous  to  iht  ladrease  o£  popa«P4<>i*^ 
btuyn,  the  caltivator&  of  the  district  will  not  be  injured  by 
impoctaticDy  becaiiae  nobody  mo  sell  cheaper  than  tbem^ 
scAves ;  and  even  i|  this  should  be  done  in  a  slight  degree^ 
tbey  wiU  receive  an  ample  recon^pence  in  the  augmented! 
vabe  o£  aU  the  otlier  firuits  of  the  soil*  Hay»  tomipi^ 
straw^  and  eveiy  sort  of  food  for  cattle,  will  rise  in  price. 
Soap-boilersy.  cand}q-ma]sjers,  brew^rs^  and  butchers^  to« 
gether  with  a  high  demfiind  for  milk  and  butter,  will  ren- 
der every  thing  connected  with  the  land  valuable.  The 
fzaoiple  of  a  neighbouring  state  ought  long  ere  now  to 
have  instructed  the  proprietors  of  land  and  the  legislature 
of  Britain  upon  this  subject.  In  Holland,  the  free  impor* 
tation  of  grain  was  at  all  times  not  only  tolerated,  but 
encouraged  in  the  most  ajnple  manner ;  yet  there  never 
eadated  a  complaint  or  a  surmise  that  the  value  of  land  in 
Holland,'  or  its  rent^  was  diminished  by  this  policy.  And 
It  will  be  fiDund*  oui  ezanunmg  all  Europe^  that  not  only  m 
nations^  but  in  eveiy  province  of  the  same  nation^  lan4 
is  valuable  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degiee  in  which 
gxain  is  imported.  In  the  whole  of  the  British  island,  the 
land  is  always  most  valuable  where  no  grain  is  ezportedji 
and  where  means  are  adopted,  by  canids  and  roads,  td 
procure  it  for  the  people  at  a  cheap  rate  s  that  is,  in  the 
vicinity  of  cities  or  manu&ctuting  towns  and  sea*ports< 
In  other  words,  the  western  parts  of  tbe  island  have  in 
many  quarters  been  rendered  wealthy^  and  their  rental 
raised,  by  trade  and  manufactures,  in  a  degree  to  which^ 
on  a  better  soil,  the  proprietors  of  land  vainly  aq>ire  in 
this  and  other  eastern'  districts  by  means  of  bounties  and 
monopolies. 

1^  proposals  for  artificially  atigmenting  the  price  of 
grain  by  legislative  interposition,  have  usually  been  aU 
tempted  to  be  justified  hy  the  example  of  tbe  pcohiWtiip# 

Vol.  IL  D 
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Bqptltridrfiafid  tactions  ilnpctsed  upon  foreign  manufactar^s  tvtlelt 
imported  into  this  country :  Imt  the  cases  are  widely  dif^ 
lerent*  Few  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  necea^ 
aary  to  our  subsistence*  Unless  our  own  people  are  em-< 
ployed  and  paid  in  some  form  or  other  by  the  possessor! 
of  land|  it  is  evident  that  the^  cannot  exist ;  because  thtf 
fruits  of  the  soil  will  not  be  obtained  by  them^  or  distri-* 
buted  among  them.  In  a  question^  whether  a  nation  shall 
employ  its  own  mafiufiicturets  atid'^artists,  thou|rh  they 
may  happen  for  the  timd  to  be  a  little  mote  awkward,  or 
the  manufacturers  and  artists  of  a  foreign  state  ?  th^re  can 
exist  no  difficulty.  By  employing  our  own  manufacturers,' 
we  perhaps  lor  a  time  Obtain  more  cltimsy  hats  or  shoesy 
or  saddles,  knires,  and  spurs  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  distributed  afnong  the  people  of  our 
own  country.  The  proprietors  of  land  are  not  essentially 
injured,  and,  gradually,  by  the  encouragement  thqr  te^ 
ceive,  our  manufacturers  and  artists  improve*  They  com- 
pete with  foreigners,  and  turn  the  scale  upon  them  ;  and 
ultimately^  by  the  riches  they  produce,  and  the  augment- 
ed wealth  which  fhe^  introduce  into  the  country^  they  re-* 
pay  with  usury  to  the  landholders  the  encouragement  they 
originally  received-^an  encouragement  which  cost  the 
kndhoMef s  nothing,  and  which  is  at  length  rewarded  by 
the  growing  health  and  aggrandisement  of  theif  country, 
of  which  they  always  enjoy  a  prineTpal  share.  In  specu«t 
lations  of  this  kind  concerning  the  policy  of  nations,  we 
may  no  doubt  be  misled  by  too  eactensite  view? ;  but  as 
man  has  been  directed  to  **  go  tor  the  ant,  to  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise  ;*'  so  nations  might  derive  instruction  itf 
the  arrangement  of  their  affairs  by  attending  to  the  mannef 
in  which  private  persons,  possessed  of  good  sense  and  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  conduct  their  ordinary  transactions 
91  the  httinbkf  walb«  e£]ife.    When  sach  a  person  has  a 
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ibn',  1  Brother,  or  any  near  kinsman,  who  has  been  bred  y^P**^*^' 
to  an  ordinary  trade  or  employment,  snch  as  a  mechanic 
or  a  shop-keeper  of  any  description,  he  never  fails  to  em^' 
'  ploy  his  own  relation,  foV  a  time  at  least,  to  the  exclusioik 
ofaU  others;  and  this  ^en  although  his  workmanship 
6r  his  wares  should  not  be  found  to  be  o^  the  first-ntte 
quality ;  aecounting  it  sufficient  that  he  himself  sutfers  no 
^[reat  (k  substantial  loss  by  his  proceedings.     Every  man 
6f  sense  accounts  this  conduct  rational  and  justifiable.  The 
result  of  it  is,  that  yoiing  persons,  receiving  tolerable  coun* 
fenanoie  aiid  support  in  the  commenbement  bf  life,  are  en- 
cooraged  to  proceed  with  spirit,  and  obtain  leisure  for  im^ 
provemecit;  till  at  last  they  become  independent  of  all  pri- 
vate assist«ice;  and  are  enabled  to  rely  for  employment 
Hpon  the  public  kt  large,  and  upon  the  hellish  passions  of 
tnen,  who  go  whiere.  they  tan  find  the  best  workmanship 
drthe  chea|)e^t  bargain.     A  nation  Consists  of  a  multi- 
tilde  of  families ;  and  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  their 
Mageotttcti^ly  what  each  individual  does  in  his  private 
dhn%  lAb  his  own  approbation,  and  the  approbation  of 
'*"■   *     "tcommunity.     The  art  bf  encodrdging  agricul^ 
ady  very  different  froih  this.     Its  produce 
ed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  art  alwayi 
^pHwl  demand  whereVet  human  beings  exist*    That 
^^MNiiAre,  can  only  be  encouraged  in  one  of  two  ways: 
the  fint  and  the  best  consists  of  bringing  to  a  district  H 
flamerons  and  industrious;  ^d  consfequihitly  a  ^ealthy^ 
people ;  and  the  secbnd  consists;  in  default  of  this,  of  open^ 
ing  a  cheap  commuiiication  i^ith  those  countries  in  which, 
m  abundant  poptdativin  exists. 

It  might  appear  inconsistent  with  the  nktuiie  of  thin 
Work  to  pursue  such  a  speculation  farther.  It  is  suffi-4 
Aetit  to  have  concisely  shewn,  that  a  free  importation  of 
pain  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  intcttsti 
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P«pttlattoa,  of  the  proprietors  of  land»  who  are  usual^  very  hostile  tdl 
i„    y      >  the  measure;  aadthat  to  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign 
^Mnufactnres  may  be  prudent  policy,  though  to, impose 
prohibitions  on  the  importation  of  grain  must  always  tend 
to  diminish  the  population  of  our  country,  and  consequent- 
]y  the  value  cjf  its  territory.     It  may  be  farther  remark- 
^  that  the  doctrine  now  stated  strictly  corresponds  with 
the  interests  of  the  British  empire,  extended^  as  it  is,  into 
fhe  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Of  that  empire  our  £u- 
ropean  islands  form  only  a  capital  or  metropolis^  in  which 
an  active  and  well-educated  population  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented by  every  possible  means,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
tp  maintain  a  preponderance  over  all  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces, aod  a  military  strength  in  some  measure  corre* 
sponding  with  that  of  the  great  states  of  the  adjoining, 
continent.     It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  these  re- 
inarks  were  suggested  by  the  conversation  of  a  yi:xy  suc- 
cessful agriculturist,  who  cannot,  from  his  professional  ha- 
bits, be  considered  as  likely  to  have  fallen  in 
or  to  have  adopted  speculative  notions  injfj 
terest  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 
CliiDste.      ^^  dimate  of  this  county  is  very  far 
one  kind.    Excepting  when  affected  wit] 
and  fogsy  the  climate  is  mildest  on  the  sea-l 
crn  extremity  of  the  coi;uity,  and  it  becot 
portion  as  the  traveller  ascends  towards  1 
derable  difference  of  clixnate  also  necessarily  exists  be- 
t?yeen  the  elevated  lands  of  Lammermoor  an4  Uxe  low-ly- 
ingterritory  of  the  Mcrse  towards  thebanksof  the  Tweed. 
The  diseases  naturally  incident  to  Lammermoor  are  rheu- 
Zj^atisms,  and  other  complaints  usually  prQduce4  by  ^  c^ld 
and  exposed  situation  ;  whereas  in  the  Merse  agues  pre- 
T^l,  though  utterly  unknown  in  Lammermoor.    In  the 
lower  district  of  Berwickshire  agues  were  in  fonpj^  time» 
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extremelj  common,  and  thej  sometimes  degenerated  intoPopuhdon, 
continued  fevers  of  a  dangerous  and  epidemic  sort,     tn        ^ '  :_f 
this  respect,  however,  the  effects  of  an  improved  agricul^ 
ture,  by  draining  the  soil,  have  been  Foimd  highly  bene- 
ficial in  improving  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

tlie  proportion  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  will  be 
suiSciently  understood  from  the  following  Table  of  these 
casualties  during  ten  years  in  Dunse,  which  is  situated  & 
the  middle  of  the  county,  adjoining  both  to  the  Merse  and 
to  the  Lammermoor  hills. 

Yean.  Baptiims.  Marrugca.  Deathi. 

1780 93  63  61 

1781 84  59  85 

1782 58  42  95 

1783 114  47  59 

1784 97  39  70 

1785 89  44  30 

1786 91  53  61 

1787 86  32  64 

1788 95  39  43 

^    1789 98  37  51 

nS^;  there  were  alive,  in  Diihse  twelve  persons  be- 
80  and  90  years  of  zgp  ;  one  of  90,  who  support- 

hn  family  by  his  labour  ;  and  another  of  97  enjoying 
perfect  health. 

The  price  of  labour  in  this  county  is  similar  to  that  ihprfce  of  Isk 
£ist  Lothian.  The  greatest  number  of  ploughmen  in  the^'"' 
county  are  called  binds,  who  have  families,  and  live  in 
houses  belbngiilg  to  the  farm.  Their  wages  in  general 
may  be  reckoned,  ten  bolls  of  oats,  two  ditto  barley,  onte 
boll  bf  peas,  sheep  moiiey  about  thirty  shillings,  a  cow's 
"meat  thi-ough  the  year,  firing  led  home,  one  firlot  of  po- 
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PopvlatioQ^tatoes  planted^  oac  peck  of  lint-seed  sown,  harvest  iDeaf^ 
'  dungbil  fq^wls  allowed  to  be  kept  or  five  shillings* 

Sh€;phei:d3>  in  gq^eral,  have  the  same  gains  as  the  hinds, 
wit^  this  variation^  that  thej  have  a  certain  number  of 
sheep  in  place  of  sheep-monej,  especially  in  Lammer- 
xnoor^  The  number  of  sheep  ajlpved  the  hinds  to  be 
grazed  'alpng  with  the  tenant's  flock  depends  on  the  n^ 
*  ^re  of  the  pasture* 

liedgers  are  generallj  ^inplojed  bj  the  piece.  Th,e 
prices  are  various  according  to  the  nature  qf  the  wor]^. 
Young  hedges  are  cleaned  at  from  three  to  five  shillings 
per  hundred  rood;  switched  at  the  same  rates  when  grown 
up  j  ditches  scoured  at  from  twopence  to  sixpence  the 
rood ;  old  hedges  cut  from  a  farthing  to  twopence  half- 
penny ;  dead  hedges  neatly  set  at  twopence  j  paling  put 
up,  when  the  wood  is  cut  and  split,  at  twopence  and  three- 
pence per  rood. 

Unmarried  men  engaged  for  ploughmen  or  carters  have 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  a-year,  and  their  victuals  in  the 
house  \  or,  in  lieu  of  victuals,  they  get  a  stone  of  meal 
and  eightpencc  per  week.  Day-hibou^rs  have  one  shil- 
ling a-day  ;  for  some  time  past  they  have  got  twopence 
a,nd  threepence  more  on  account  of  the  labour  carrying  on 
in  repairing  high  roads'and  other  causes.  Hay-mowing  is 
gcaerally  Ijy  the  piec^^  from  one  shilUng  and  threepence  to 
two  shillings  and  sixpence /«•  acre.  In  harvest,  the  rate  of 
wages  to  g^od  reapers,  by  the  day,  is  from  one  shilling  to 
one  shilling  and  sixpence ;  or  from  twenty-one  shillings  to 
twenty-six  s^lHngs  for  the  hsirvest..  A  woman-sheared, 
through  the  harvest^  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  rent  of  ^4 
cottage  and  yard  \  wages  from  tenpence  to  one  shilling 
a-day,  or  twenty  shillings  for  the  harvest.  House-maids 
jtbr  farm- work  from  three  to  four  pounds  a-.year.  Wo- 
men, boys,  and  girls,  for  tumip^hdeing,  hay-making. 
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Weeding  ooro,  &c.  £roin  fourpence  to  eighlpeilce  ft-^^V^P^f^» 
Wrights  from  ooe  shilling  and  sixp^ce  to  two  shilliaga  —  \  mt 
a^^aj*  MasoQS  th^  same ;  in  wint^  thej  hare  fottrpenoe 
9^7  less.  Smiths  are  sometimes  paid  by  the  job  and 
wdght  of  iron  wrought ;  in  some  cases  thej  are  paid  by 
the  horse,  plough,  &c«  Ten  shillings  for  shoeing  a  cart- 
horse, and  fifte^  shillings  for  a  chaise-horse,  through  the 
year,  is  c<»Qinion.  Some  fanners  have  a  smithy,  in  which 
eyery  thing  is  their  own :  they  engage  a  smith  a  day  or 
two  in  the  week  to  work  up  such  work  as  may  be  wait* 
ing  th^n.  Where  the  operations  of  the  farm  are  steady, 
the  smith  in  som9  closes  takes  the  whole  articles  pfr  in^ 
▼entory,  and  upholds  them  at  an  agreed  price  by  the  year* 
The  wright  does  the  same.  This  is  reckoned  the  cheap- 
est  way  of  being  Sf^n^d  by  these  two  useful,  though  to 
the  fitfmers  very  expensivQ  mechanics* 

Within  these  twenty  years,  the  time  of  entering  to  andHoanoflv^ 
leaving  off  work  has  been  considerably  changed  among  ^* 
the  £urm-servants.  Formerly  the  ploughs  were  yoked 
by  son*rising  all  the  year  round*  In  sganun^  the  plouglu 
man  got  a  rest  or  sleep  in  the  middle  o{  the  day«  Lately 
they  have  come  to  what  they  call  gentle  hours,  entering 
to  work  at  sb^  in  the  nskorning,^  and  leaving  off  at  six  in 
the  evening,,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. If  they  do  not  get  an  hour's  rest  at  nine  o'clock  to 
breakfast,  they  mmit  have  two  to  dinner.     Day-labourers  ' 

have  long  kep4  those  hours  to  which  they  were  first  ac-. 
customed  from  being  employed  by  gentlemen,  and  being 
long  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  six  o'^pck  bell  or  a 
mason's  rap.  Shearers  (reapers)  work]  in  harvest  from 
sun^rise  to  sun-set.  ,  They  have  an  hour  for  rest  and 
l^eakfast,  and  the  same  at  dinner ;  and  some  ^till  keep  up 
t)ie  old  custom  of  giving  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  rest  in 
tt)^for^9oii;(^  lyad  the  same  in  the  afternoon.    The  cart-^ 
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Fi^1i(fefi,«)%iiMr  iht  teid&e  df  the  county  generally  tgo  off  for  lime 
4  I.  ^     ■  ^d>out  ttivdw  at  night  dnriog  die  summer tooiitiis*     iThej 
^ttre  often  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  out.     At  distances 
Which  require  Ais,  the  horses  can  only  go  tliree  or  at 
iBost  four  times  a^week.     The  Tweed-sidb  fiurmms,  who 
-can  send  to  Northumberland  for  lime  or  coals  twice  a-dliy, 
liave  greatly  the  advantage  in  this  respect. 
Senrants,        The  farmers  here  possess  one  ]pe<Hiliar  advipit^ge^  im- 
iriienhired.|^^^^^  in  many  other  places,  in  their  manner  of  procur 
ting  hinds  and  servants  of  every  description,  both  meii 
and  women.     There  are  certain  fixed  market-days  in  the 
towns  of  Diinse  and  Kelso,  which  arc  Well  known  to  both 
parties.     There  both  masters  and  servants  have  a  vari^ 
of  choice.     At  Kelso,  the  two  hiring  market-days  are  im- 
mediately precedirig  the  terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Miir^ 
tinmas,  and  the  next  market-day  immediately  after  those 
terms.     At  Dunse  the  same  custom  ^f  hiring  scrvf^iti 
^  prevails ;  but  the  days  are  different. 

Pork  much     In  this  county,  from  its  vicinity  to  England,  sonic  A^ 
milarity  of, customs  prevails.     In  particular,  pork  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  labourers  of  the 
county,  ahnost  all  of  whom  endeavour  to  rear  one  or  two 
swine.    Trom  thi^,  the  custom  of  rearing  swine  has  m 
$ome  degree  introduced  itself  into  diflerent  quarters  of 
Scotland.    Still,  however,  pork  is  by  no  means  a  favourite 
food  with  the  Scottish  comtnon  people.     When  compa- 
red with  the  delicate  mutton  and  beef  of  their  native 
mountains,  it  appears  a  gross  and  tasteless  food ;  and  per- 
haps some  little  prejudice  still  exists  against  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  represented  as  undean  by  the  Mo- 
skical  law.      But  ihe  people  on  the   two  sides  of  the 
Tweed  are  still  very  distinguishable  by  their  dialect.  From 
that  river,  southward  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  universally 
all  persons  anne:^  a  guttural  sound  to  the  letter  r  y  a  prace 
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tlse  which  m  some  places  receives  the  zpptTl^^^m  of  ithc;  l&mien.^ 
Berwick  butrb.  The  mfaabitants  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tweed  nse  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  give  the  soft  or 
ordmary  soimd  Co  th^  letter  r.  This  l^tt^r  is  in  general 
^ronolmced  more  fxj^j  and  di^incfly  in  ScotUmd  than  iii 
Eiij^tandr 

fn  consequence  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  hdng  eh^ 
gajged  in  the  business  of  grazing  in  so  considerable  a  de- 
gree, they  are  thought  to  assume  somewhat  more  of  the 
character  of  dealer^  or  merchants  than  is  common  among 
ftriqaers  in  other  districts.  It  is  the  genieral  nature  of  agri« 
cdlture  to  produce  in  the  persons  engaged  in  it  an  uncom- 
monly liberal  and  communicative  spirit ;  because  none  of 
the  operations  of  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  in  secret^ 
and  a  good  crop  reared  by  a  neighbour  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  affecting  the  generid  state  of  the  market.  Oil. 
the  contrary,  as  the  success  of  a  trader  oflen  depends  oH 
the  concealment  of  the  quarter  from  which  his  goods  are 
obtained^  or  u^on  dexterity  it,  making  bargains,  and  ta- 
kb^  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  his  neighbour,  by 
mekBA  of  superior  cc^ititl,  a  greater  degree  of  taciturnity 
and  concealment  of  their  trs^nsactions  and  measures  usu- 
ally  occurs  among  commercial  men*  H^ce  it  has  been 
remariLed,  that,  in  general,  in  consequence  of  their  deal« 
ings  in  cattle,  the  tenants  in  this  county  are  not  com« 
municative  in  any  matter  relative  to  their  own  business  ; 
every  one  endeavours  to  be  as  silent  about  it  as  he  can ; 
and  in  a  cattle  market,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  real 
price  of  a  beast  bought  or  sold,  unless  it  be  by  a  near 
neighbour  or  intimate  friend*  They  have  also  been  more 
unwilling  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  or  societies  for 
communicating  information,  and  maintaining  a  general 
good  xrorrespondence,  than  ia  other  districts* 
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i^^mn>  I  The  poor  are  supported  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  by 
The  poor,  [collections  at  the  church-doors,  &c*  and  on  the  deficienc3r 
lof  these,  by  assessments  on  the  proprietors  and  possessors 
of  lands  or  houses.  But  in  consequence,  in  all  probabU 
lity,  of  the  vicinity  to  England,  and  of  a  tendency  both 
among  rich  and  poor  to  imitate  the  institutions  and  maar 
^ers  prevalent  there,  parochial  as^ipssaients  have  existed 
in  this  county  to  a  more  considerable  amow^  andduring^ 
a  longer  period,  than  elsewhere.  The  poor  have  began 
in  a  greater  degree  to  regard  parochial  ^id  as  a  resource  ta 
which  they  have  a  legal  right  lo  betake  themselves,  an4 
which  it  is  not  more  disgraceful  to  demfnd  than  it  is  ta 
claim  any  other  right  or  privilege  which  tihe  law  renders 
effectual*  Hence  children,  are  not  ashamed  to  see  their  pa*, 
rents  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  support ;  nor  do  bro- 
thers and  sisters  account  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  each  other  from  bemg  upder  the  ne« 
cessity  of  seeking  such  relief.  We  have  derived  manji 
blessings  from  our  connection  with  England;  but  it  would 
be  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  if  we  should  degrade  th«^ 
spirit  of  our  common  people  by  imitating  the  Sngliiil^  o%^ 
^n  ^Q  their  errors. 
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ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

X  HE  county  of  Roxburgh  receives  also  the  appellation  Bomiduit^ 
p{  Teviotd^le  from  the  river  or  water  called  Teviot^  which 
runs  almost  its  whole  length.  The  county  is  about  40 
miles  long  firom  south  to  north,  and  36  in  breadth  from 
^cast  to  west.  The  centre  of  the  county  is  in  north  lati- 
tude 55^  25' t  and  in  2^  37^  longitude  west  from  l/xnim. 
It  contains  13a  square  miles,  or  412,3^0  square  acr^ 
English.  It  is  bounded  by  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland on  the  south,  by  Northumberland  on  the  east,  by 
Berwickshire  on  the  north,  and  by  the  counties  of  Dum* 
fries,  Selkirk,  and  Edinburgh  on  the  west. 

The  Scottish  counties  have  not  originally  been  divided  trregubr 
upon  %ny  rational  plan  of  cooveniency  for  the  administra-  *''™* 
tion  of  justice,  or  for  assembling  the  principal  persons  of  a 
certain  district  to  adnynister  or  consult  about  their  com- 
mon concerns.  Aocordingly  a  piece  of  territory  is  united 
to  this  county,  which  stretches  to  a  considerable  distance 
northward,  so  ^  to  pome  into  contact  with.  Midlothian,  al- 
though this  territory  might  with  more  propriety  nave 
formed  a  part  of  either  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Set- 
Urk  or  Berwick.  In  other  respects,  this  county  occupies 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  southern  border  of  Scotland, 
and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  between  Sol- 
way  Frith  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  From  the  top  of  a 
bill  called  the  Wisp,  in  the  parish  of  Cavers,  may  be  seen 
both  the  east  and  west  seas ;  and  the  same  extensive  prosr 
pect  maj  be  obtained  from  one  or  two  other  hills  in  tt^ 
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Face  of  tkenpper  district  of  the  county.    The  western  part  of  the 

countrf .  ,  ,  •   •      « 

<■  I  y    m,t  county  IS  very  monntamous ;  and  m  the  greatest  part  of 

its  length,  its  southern  boundary  is  also  moiuitainousy  ad- 
joining to  the  great  ridge  called  the  Cheviot  biUs,  which 
in  the  upper  or  ^^^estern  part  oiF  lloxburghshire  stretch 
northward  into  Scotland.   Towards  the  western  extremity 
of  the  coxmty,  the  territory  begins  to  descend  to  the  SoU 
way  Frith  j  but  in  general  it  may  be  considered  as  incli^ 
bing  towards  the  notth-cast-^^the  Teviot,  and  all   the 
Streams  Wliich  flow  into  it,  proceeding  in  general  in  that 
dfrection  towards  the  Tweed.  The  external  appearance  of 
ike  county  5s  upon  the  whole  cxtreniely  beautiful,  contain- 
ing a  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  through  which  a  greit 
utimb'cr  of  small  rivers  \ake  their  course  along  deep  and 
winding  valHeys.  Almost  all  the  hills  aire  covered  with  a  fine 
Smooth  sward,  productive  of  valuitle  grasses  for  t)asture. 
The  coiiiAy  fe  divided  iito  four  districts.  The  most  wesU 
crly  and  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  in  which  is  hetp 
included  the  centre  of  the  British  island,  is  called  the  dis-» 
trict  of  Hawick :  the  second  or  ihtddle  district,  whidh  is 
farther  down  the  country  towards  tlie  east,  is  t'hat  of  Jed- 
ffefrgh  J  ^he  third  and  loHve^t  district,  occupying  the  easN 
em  piart  bf  t!he  county  on  both  sides  of  fte  Tweed,  is  that 
of  Kelso-,  the  fourth  jfod  last  district  is  called  that  of  MeL 
-rose,  and  is  formed  of  th^t  *pord6n  df  the  comity  which 
is  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  rest. 
Mountaioi.      *^^  "^^^^  remarkable  hills  in  *the  county  are  the  ToU 
lowing :  Jiurto,  which  is  858  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;    Dunion,  1021  feet;    Eildbn,   1330;    kuberslaW, 
l4i9 ;  Carterfell,  1662 ;  Wiisp,  ii&30.     These  and  ttioit 
other  hills  in  this  county  are,  as  already  mentioned,  f)lrt 
of  the  ridge  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cleviot,  so 
'denoniiiiated  from  the  Cheviot  hill  in  Norfhumberiand, 
%tid  ^hich  is  only  about  a  mife  distant  from  th^  most  east* 
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^ly  point  of  this  comity.  They  a^e  cl^iefly  cdqxposed  of  Pace  oCtbe 
yhin-stone,  generally  of  that  kind  in  which  nnmeroiu^  v....y«Jj 
nodules  and  yein^  of  agate  or  Scotch  pebbles  are  inter- 
spersed. The  soil  with  which  a  great  part  of  them  is  co- 
vered consists  of  the  wbin*$tone  pulverised  by  the  action  , 
of  the  weather.  Fragments  of  the  agat^,  not  being  easily 
decomposed  by  the  united  action  of  air  and  water,  arc 
fouod  intermixed  with  the  soil,  aad  lyiQg  in  the  beds  of 
^ome  of  the  rivers.  Hardly  a  mole-hill  is  cast  up  in  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cheviot  that  does  not  contain  somo 
of  them.  The  bill^  are  in  general  of  a  conical  form  to- 
wards the  top  ;  ax^  (o  those  alt^ched  to  such  speculations 
give  oopsiderable  countenance  to  the  volcanic  sysfieiny 
wtiich  represents  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  having  suf- 
fered at  seme  remote  an4  u|Jpiowii  period  the  most  dreads 
fill  convulsions  from  the  action  or  the  element  of  fire. 

The  county  is  intersected,  as  already  nientioned,  by  awatem 
great  multitude  of  strean^  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  the 
Teyiot,  Jed,  Tweed,  Rule,  Kale,  Oxnam,  Gala,  SUtrigg^ 
Ale,  Caster,  BorthwicH,  Ednam,  Bowmont,  AUan,  Leed-> 
ei:,  Ettrick,  Hermitage,  and  LiddeL  The  two  last  are  dis- 
ch^ed  into  the  £s)c,  which  runs  into  the  Solway  Frith  ; 
the  others  are  discharged  by  Tweed  into  the  sea  at  T^ct^ 
wick.  The  term  river  is  seldom  applied  but  to  the  Te- 
yipt,  Jed,  and  Tweed.  Noi^e  of  them  are  navigable  ex- 
cept for  cobles  and  ferry-boats.  There  is  likewise  a  great 
number  of  bums  or  small  rivulets.  The  rivers  Tyne^ 
Pocket,  and  some  other  English  rivers,  take  their  origin 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Roxburghshire. 

The  Teviot,  rising  in  tlje  western  part  of  the  county,  inTevIoc 
a  very  elevated  country,  descends  at  first  from  the. moun- 
tains with  a  rapid  course,  but  afterwards  it  flows  in  gentle 
curves  ajong  many  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  till  it  reach 
the  T^eed  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelso.*   The  water  called 
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^•tcri    Kak  takes  its  rise  In  the  parish  of  Oznam  not  far  afcdtre 
Kale,    the  Hindhopes.     It  runs  meandering  in  almost  one  level 
vkllej  between  hills  from  its  rise  through  part  of  the 
i^outh-east  side  of  Oxnam,  through  the  middle  of  Hounanl 
s  ind  Moorbattle  parish6s>  till  it  enters  the  parish  of  Eck-^ 
ford  a  little  above  Marlefield  house  $  then  it  t&  ihore  con-^ 
fined  between  ri^ng  banks,  and  runs  more  i^pidlj,  till  it 
falls  into  th^  I'eviot  a  litde  below  £ckford  kirk.     Thd 
Kale  contains  a  fine  red  delidous  trout,  ^bfne  of  them  of  si 
large  size,  and  in  great  quantities.    The  banks  of  the  wa- 
ter are  little  encumbered  with  wood ;  so  that  the  knglet 
meets  with  no  annoyance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  diversion; 
Adjoining  to  the  Kale  is  a  rich  valley  of  1200  or  150Cf 
acr^s,  whibh  rises  only  a  few  inphes  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.     Hence  it  is  tnuch  eijkised  to  inundations,  and 
sometimes  the  greatest  part  of  this  spdcious  and  fertile 
valley  has  been  seen  under  water. 
jed.        T^^  J^d  ^^  ^ts  source  in  the  north  side  6f  the  Cartel 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Southdean,  about  the  distance  of  four- 
teen miles  from  the  town  of  Jedburgh.     It  abounds  with 
trouts,  particularly  with  a  species  6f  small  red  trout  of  axi 
excellent  flavour.     In  the  parish  of  Castletown  there  ari 
several  water  falls  on  the  river  Tweeden,  the  little  stream^ 
of  Dunlabyre,  Harden,  and  Sundhope ;  but  on  the  rivet 
Blackburn,  Blackburn  such  scenes  are  seen  in  all  their  beauty  and 
^  variety.     Sometimes  the  river  shoots  over  a  perpendicu* 

lar  rock  in  one  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  forining  k  beau- 
tiful cascade  ;  at  other  titnes  it  is  darted  over  tremendous 
precipices,  and  rages  furiously  among  the  huge  masses  of 
ihe  rock  below*  In  this  wild  valley.  Nature  appears  in  a 
variety  of  aspects.  The  principal  falls  of  the  stream  are 
ihe  following  heights :  One  is  27  feet  perpendicular  in 
height ;  another,  3  It  5  the  breadth  of  the  rock  over  which' 
it  falls,  36  ;  a  thiird  is  3*7^  in  height  and  20  &hi  wide* 
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JSpaa  tfcc  same  water  is  seen  a  very  singular  curiosity,  ^^^^?. 
being  a  natural  bridge  of  stone*  It  stretches  across  the 
stream,  and  joins  the  hills  on  each  side.  It  is  55  feet  long,  ' 
1X>  feet  wide,  and  the  thickness  of  the  arch  is  two  feet  foilr 
inches  of  solid  stone.  It  is  not  composed  of  one  entire 
rock,  but  has  the  appearance  of  many  Moiles  about  a  foot 
land  a  half  square  set  neatly  together.  The  bridge  slopes 
a  little  downwards,  and  the  Wat^r  rushes  und^ir  the  arclh 
tlirough  an  opening  of  31  feet. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  thdt  the  district  denomi^  x  iddrr"^ 
nated  the  parish  df  Castletown,  in  which  these  streams  are 
iftduded,  is  also  more  frequently  denominated  Lidde^ale,    . 
from  the  river  liddel,  which  runs  through  it  in  a  direc- 
tion ftom  east  to  west.     In  the  ancient  histories  and  ac^ 
counts  of  Scotland,  it  is  often  called  the  county  of  Liddes^ 
dale  ;  and  in  old  writings  it  is  denominated  the  lordship 
of  liddesdale.    The  banks  of  this  rivdr  and  of  the  small- 
er streams  are  generally  covered  with  natural  woods  or 
young  plantations  in  a  thriving  state.     The  windings  of 
the  river,  tftnidst  fertile  flat  land  often  fringed  with  wood, 
exhibit  many  pictmtsque  scenes.     It  may  be  remarked^ 
that  in  the  upper  part  of  this  district,  in  different  quarters, 
the  Liddel,  the  Hermitage,-  and  the  Tyne,  all  take  their 
rise.     The  Hermitage  rises  in  a  country  formed  by  high  Hermiti^ 
and  steep  mountains,  and  proceeds  along  a  valley  of  ten 
doles  in  length.     The  stream,  generally  fringed  by  nafti- 
nd  wood,  exhibits  the  pastoral  life  in  perfection.    It  after- 
guards flows  into  the  Liddel.     This  last  river,  together 
with  the  Tyiie,  which  runs  to  Newcastle,  take  their  rise 
in  the  midst  of  an  inunense  bog  surrounded  by  mountains. 
This  place  is  very  properly  named  Dead  water,  because 
far  a  considerable  space  neither  of  them  can  be  traced  as' 
a  running  stream.    The  Tyne  winds  slowly  tc>  the  eatft 
between  tfte  bled:  mountains  and  the  drMry  wtfstes  of 
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,  ,  tr^tcTfc  Northamberland  bj  Keelder  casde^  'pie  tiddd  rati* 
LiidcL  due  west  £or  a  few  miles,  and  then  runs  due  sontl^*  This 
part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  high,  cold,  and  moist, 
and  lies  under  the  thick  and  soUtary  glooni  of  continual 
fogs.  For  ten  miles  down  the  river,  its  banks  are  entirely 
liaked ;  the  hills  on  each  side  produce  a  gre<it  qnantitj  of 
grass.  At  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hermiti^ 
Ae  banks  are  covered  with  trees.  On  the  north  side  the 
thriving  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  on  the 
south  the  plantations  and  woods  of  Mr  Elliott  of  White- 
haugh,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  form  a  landscape 
highly  beautiful.  Here  the  valley  widens  considerably^ 
and  improveipents  are  everywhere  seen.  Dr  Armstrong, 
in  his  poem  upon  Health,  celebrates  this  river  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  terans : 

II  goch  tie  atfearn^ 

On  wliqie  Arcadiaii  baoka  I  first  drew  air« 
Liddd,  till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays, 
1*an*cl  to  her  mnrmnrs  by  her  loT^^ick  iwainf, 
Unknown  in  tong ;  though  not  a  purer  ftream, 
Thrani^niieada  more  flow'rj,  more  romantic  grove^ 
RoUfl  towards  the  western  main.    Hail,  sacred  flood  ! 
May  still  thy  hospiuble  swains  be  blest 
Ip  rural  innocence ;  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  with  the  fleecy  race ;  thy  tvnefnl  woods 
Bor  ever  flooriili;  and  thy  valet  look  gay 
With  painted  meadows  and  the  golden  grain.  Book  III. 

Softli^lcl.  In  the  parish  of  llobertawn,  which  is  on  the  holders  of 
•ad  Ate.  Dttxnfriesshire,  and  is  partly  included  in  Selkirkshire,  the 
waters  Borthwick  and  Ale  tak^  their  rise.  The  water  of 
BorthwidsL,  running  to  the  east  from  the  high  grounds 
where  the  shires  of  Selkirk  md  Dumfries  meet,  divided 
the  parish  into  two  parts  nearly  equal.  The  water  Ale, 
flowing  from  a  beautiful  circular  lake  of  nearly  two  miles 
in  dreumference,  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  parish, 
lioldsy  while  in  it,  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Borth- 
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Mky  t^m  which  it  is  about  two  utiles  dtftaae.  BtKidot  ^^^>«»^ 
.Akmuir  loch  diere  are  several  smaller  lakes,  in  which  « 
diere  is  ainuiiaiioe  of  fine  pereband  pike;  aiMhin^one  4faera 
is  to  he-fcmnd  «ttii  «xc€lleiit  rod  trout,  mo^h'resembliiig 
4hat  of  Lochloren*  The  waters  fittrthwidc  and  Ale, 
«Qgaieiited*'in«'tlieir  course  by  a  great-  «iiu9bft)r  o£.  jpivulets^ 
jdbotmd  wiilitroatsofthebe9t^iialft^<  . 

Oxaam  wateviias  M  soapce  about  two*tn>les^south'wav(|On«i^ 
ftom  the  parish  of  that  nasaei-and  after  a  course  <^  about 
ivelve  oilos  &Ms  iato4ho  Teviot  below  Crattingr  in  ita 
coorsc^tfonns  akaay  beauliftft  sorpantme  windingek  in  the 
f)arish^Csa]ling^oo4t»baiiks,4here  i»>a  quantilf  of  tinu 
ber  kaaaostTOflKuitic  glen  or^^idlejrf  4lk«oug>hw4]ieh  the 
ciy€r  Winds,  ocoaaapaity4onohtog4iigfa  and  steep^odcs. 

It  may  ^.genexal  be  refloarked«.<hat  all  the  waters  of 
dttS4xmntj«ffoi:d  Jieauti&l'^and^Mqmeatased  soeaery,  in 
«mseqaenoe-4]f  thajrevf  iffregtfUnuialuro^  of  the  t^erritory 
ihroogh  whioh  they  4oWii  and  4hase  ^seenes  om^  be  coa- 
«dered  ia  some  flooasase  .as  ^classic  -gx^ound. :  itoxburgh«* 
slure  was  u  fermer  limes  ^e  dtca^e  4>f  eniiless^'hostility  $ 
sometiniea  vase  araues  stfugg^g  is  it  for  izidependeoce 
«rfi»r  conquest 4  «Dd«t  oAePdmes4ile  4N>rder.q)faeftatna  . 
.eag^iag  is  predalofy  wai6u:^  o^^tftemptiilg  to  distiui- 
gaish  their  caKtary  paawessmgainkteaeh  «ather  i«dai  spi- 
rit of  andeat  <:hMdry^'  Many  of  thair-^ds^entoses  have 
been  m  aoasa  xneaaare  kaasortaliaod  "by  being  oonjoiaed 
Mb  the  iritarertiag  national  music  of  Scotland  in  ^  form 
of  songs  and  baUads*- .  The  ancient  aetkity  of  Ais  district 
Ims  aat  passed  vaway^Aough  k  -has>  assumed  a  new  dirae- 
tuo,  and  is  tannt^iafim  pursniliof  cicfa^^^hiefly*foy<^ae9a^  . 
^agricokunlaunproiirenieate^ . 

Aft  s^ficalturai  diaisiou  of;  Ibe  eom^y -may  be  aMdeApfoik 
^  Iaad-«nde9-t31age  and  under  pasture;  although  a!^*"^ 
|F<»tpa»t  o£i)&*  latter  mightrbo  sedtmd  t9^lffMfi  Ijnaif 
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AgricHl-  The  soils  .tmder  tillage  are  commonlj  arranged  into  tw<y 
■  kinds ;  v^mAj^  light  and  clajej.  The  foroier  is  called  tuT'^ 

AriUc  ^ip  OX  green  soil;  and  the  latter,  white  loii,  because  it  is  best 
'^'^  adapted  for  growing  oats,  wheat,  and  other  white  grains* 
A  large  l^ct  of  this  white  land  runs  across  the  coimtj,  and 
includes  the  parities  of  fiowden,  Lilliesleaf,  St  Boswell's, 
Ancrum,  and  Minto ;  though  detached  pieces  of  it  are  &t* 
quently  met  with  in  almost  all  the  other  parishes*  It  is  in 
general  incumbent  on  a  hard  till,  through  which  water 
Nature  of  cannot  easily  penetraite.  This  expression  /ti/,  which  is  io 
universal  use  among  farmers,  seems  to  be  a  vi^e  term, 
implying  very  various  mixtures  of  mineral  substances 
placed  under  the  fertile  mould  which  covers  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  from  which  crops  are  produced.  What  is 
so  called  in  Roxburghshire,  seems  in  general  .to  consist  of 
SL  hard  clay  intermixed  with  stones  like  coarse  gravel.  In 
gtnxera],  the  term  is  meant  to  express  a  hard  clay  of  any 
aort»  which  in  a  very  slight  degree  admits  the  passage  of 
jvater,  and  is  impenetrable  by  the  rools  of  plants,  partly 
frovx  its  texture,  but  chiefly  because  they  find  withip  its 
substance  no  food  for  their  nourishment,  and  even  socae- 
times  appear  to  encounter  something  hostile  tp  their 
growth.  Sometimes  the  term  denotes  a  so^t  of  hard  cUy 
whidt  readily  splits  into  thin  plates  in  a  horizontal  direct 
tion.  This  is  called  by  mineralogtsls.^^'&^^fcf,  blaze,  or 
iiae^  When  exposed  to  the  weather,  thia  sort  falls  down 
jinto  soft  clay  in  its  natural  ^tate.  It  is  bound  together  by 
sulphur,  which  i^  extremely  liostile  to  yfiffsuiion,  but 
.which  is  altered  in  its  nature  by  ihe  acdjon  of  the  atmos- 
.phere.  Most  of  the  kinds  of  till  may  in  time  bte  conyert- 
ed,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  by  mixtUfie  with  lime  and 
jDMure.  into  a  fertile  soil ;  but  length  of  .tinou»;and  repeat- 
ed exposure  to  the  atmosphere  are  essentially  necessary  to 
.the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object— *a  circum- 
stance which  induces  farmfifs  who  have  short  leases  to  ba 
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very  carcftil  not  to  bring  to  the  surface  a  substance  whick  ^j^^ 
at  first,  and  before  it  has  been  ameliorated  by  human  in-  <■  ^  mw^ 
dostrj,  is  so  hostile  to  vegetation. 

Of  the  day  or  white  lands,  as  they  have  been  calL 
edy  the  harvest  is  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  on  ligb 
lands,  although  the  day  is  not  so  stiff  and  obdurate  a^ 
in  many  places  of  Scotland.  The  colour  of  the  soil, 
when  turned  up,  evidently  demonstrates  that  it  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  iron  in  its  composition,  said  to  be 
from  about  two  to  six  per  cent*  Accordingly,  such  land, 
when  it  has  been  ploughed,  is  very  high  coloured.  The 
termJaUow  properly  signifies  pale  red  or  pale  yellow ; 
and  lands  un4er  summer  fallow  in  this  county  corre- 
spond correctly  with  this  description,  or  rather  with  the 
common  Scot^sh  appellation  of  red  land.  The  light 
land  or  tomip  soil,  which  upon  the  whole  is  more  pre^ 
valent  than  the  other,  partakes  also  in  many  {daces  of 
the  s^une  red  colour.  Under  this  division  are  induded 
all  the  rich  mould  and  light  loam,  of  which  chiefly  an 
extensive  tract  ruQs  from  above  Jedburgh  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  county  below  Kelso.  This  indeed  is  the 
prindpal  soil  of  Teviotdale,  properly  so  called,  or  the 
lands  circumjacent  to  the  river  Tei^iot.  In  the  turnip 
soil  is  included  several  thousand  acres  of  very  valuablp 
territory  a4Joining  to  the  different  waters  of  the  county,  AMu^ial 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  depositation  from**"^ 
these  waters,  and  which  is  still  liable  to  be  flooded  by 
their  inundations.  In  all  parts  of  the  globe,  territory  of 
this  sort  is  aocounted  extremely  valuable ;  but,  in  general, 
the  soil  deposited  by  rivers  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  is  found. here.  The  lands  adjoining  to  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Mississippi,  or,  in  our  own  country, 
jU>  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  are  of  a  stiff"  and  close  texture ; 
a  drcumatance  which  has  given  them  the  appellation  o£ 
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ApitrA"  elay  soils.  They  have  been  originallj  foroied  by  the  de* 
laii  ^j  iii'-yositation  of  the  lightest  and  the  finest  particles  whic^ 
have  been  brought  down  by  the  adjoining  rivers  from  this 
fiigfa  coimtfy  near  their  remote  sources.  These  &ie  par* 
tides  form,  when  they  subside,  a  fat  unctuous  earth,  which 
H  extremely  r]eh>  aadis  capable  of  produoing  under  a  fsL^ 
vourable  dimate  heavy  crops  of  the  finest*  grain.  In  this 
county,  hbwever,  Ae  soil  deposited  by  the  rivers  is  of  a 
difierent  eharacter.  In  consequenoe  of  the  yicinity  of  the 
mountains,  and  of  th#  shortness  of  the  current  of  the  ri- 
vers, the  particles  deposited  upon  their  flat  banks  are  of  a 
heavier  nature  than  those  ^hich  form  the  Deltft  ml  of 
Egypt,  .or  what  i»  called  cotm  land  in  Seotlted; .  ft  eon* 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  other  insoMble  sub* 
stances,  which  give  to  the  soil  a  porous'texture ;  therebf 
rendering  it  well  adapted  to  the  tunip  hUsbiand^,  \rfiiek 
«t  present  is  ^e*  favourite  mode  of  cultivating  all  light- 
soils.  The  flat  lands  exposed  to  inundation  are  distill 
guished  in  this  eounty  by  a  provtnoiat  appellittioo,  that  of 
annay  lands  ^  Instead  of  being  eonsiddred  and-called  a  tUP- 
nip  soil,  they  might  with  more  propriety  be  denominated 
a  parsnip  or  carrot  soil,  as  being  well  adapted*  for  proda« 
ctng  these  more  vahiable  roots;  the  former  of  which  in 
particular  is  remarkable  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
J^erseyifai:  producing  the  best  beef,  butter,  and  milk>  in 
the  world ;  and  the  latter  is.  now.  justly  ▼ahiedon  account 
of  its  utility  in*  feeding  horses*. 
Future  I^inds  Under  pasture^^are  commonly  dtstinguishod'  into 
^^  sweet,  sour,  and-  healthy ;  names -given  them  from  the  na« 
ture  of  the  soil,  its  grasses,  and  other  circumsKmces  favour- 
able or  not  favourable  fdr.^heep.  They  ase  of  a  light, 
and  mostly  a  dry  soiVbiearfl^^a.^ward  productive  of  ex- 
cellent grasses  for  feeding  sheep.  ^  Much  of  them  wei« 
an(u«nt]y  under  wood  aad-beatb*    Tlicexistenoe  of^he 
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■w&di  13'  indicated  hy  roots  of  trees  jet  remainiag  iq  iIia  ^^&gH<nil» 
ground  ;  the  heath  keeps  its  hold  on  the  tops  of  some-^f  ^mtv^m^ 
the  border  hills  ;  hut  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  destrc^^ 
hj  sheep.  Firm  bent^gcass  grows  in  some  places  in  greal 
laxurianc7«  Several  thousand  acres,  especially  whesb 
the  soil  is  wettish,  are4iiatted  over  with  it  so  ^closely  thai 
hardly  any  other  kind^  of. gsass  can  make  its  appeartftice# 
This  plant,  in  som^  places  4>f  Scotland,  is  profitably  used 
as  a  fodder  for  «attle  ^4uid  when  weU  made,  brings  a  price 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  hay«  'Were  proper  care  taken  of 
hin  those,  places  where  it  grows  with  kufttriaa^^  few 
kinds  of  .crops  would  bring  the  proprietors  better  returns  > 
bat  thirty  or  forty  Jtcrts  of  this  grass  in  an  extensive 
sheep-walk  sane  not  considered  as  an  object  worthy  of  at-» 
tentioo,  and  are  therefore  overlooked.  The  plants  whe» 
green,  is  not  much  relished  by -deep  ;  but  when  wither- 
td,  affords  them  a  scanty  subsistence  in  time  of  a  storm 
when  the  snerw  lies  long  onlhe  ground.  la  this  respect 
it  is  not  altogether  aseksft^  The  soil  upon  the  hills  is 
generally  dry  and  sharp  ;  butsome  of  the  high  moors  and 
the  declivities  near  rivers  are  wet  and  nuurshy.  Some  of 
the  higher  grounds  are  of  a  porous  mossy  soil  that  rea« 
ilily  absorbs  moisture,  and  when  wet  becomes  like  soft 
mortar  ;  but  is  extremely  loose  and  incoherent  when  dry* 
This  is  the  most  unimprovable  soil  in  the  county,  and 
should- never  be  opened  by  any  meansw 

Much  of  the  dry  sharp  soil  is  composed  of  coarse  gra« 
velly  sand,  9r  ai  decayed  whin^tone,  chiefly  from  the 
rock  on  which  th«  soil  is  incumbent*  Some  of  it  is  so 
&11  of  snKiU  fragments  of  whin*stonc^  that  the  surface 
when  opened  for  cropping  is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
them.  These  stones  have  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  worn 
hj  the  running  of  water.  After  bebg  ploughed,  the 
whole  susfrce  of  some  of  the  fields  on  the  high  grounds 
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Agrknt  appears  to  be  composed  of  loose  stones  lying  almost  in 
til  I  ^  I  contact  with  each  other.  Some  industrious  farmers,  both 
here  and  in  Galloway,  where  such  soil  abounds,  are  said 
to  have  collected  and  removed  the  stones  from  a  few  of 
their  fields,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement ;  and  the 
result  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  succeeding  crops  were 
wholly  blighted  in  the  tender  blade,  and  never  came  to 
maturity.  The  stones  upon  the  surface  were  supposed  to 
have  prevented  the  exhalation  of  the  moisture  from  the 
shallow  and  extremely  porous  and  open  soil  which  they 
covered  ;  and  they  were  also  supposed  to  have  contribu- 
ted to  foster  the  young  plants,  by  reflecting  powerfully  from 
their  smooth  surfaces  the  sun's  rays  in  every  direction 
around  them ;  but  when  they  were  removed,  the  soil  in  that 
bleak  climate  became  at  once  too  cold  and  too  dry  for  any 
purpose  of  agriculture.  The  farmers,  therefore,  who  had, 
with  so  much  toil  and  cost,  removed  the  stones  from  part  of 
their  lands,  could  think  of  no  better  remedy  than,  with  equal 
toil,  to  bring  them  all  back  again,  and  carefully  replace 
them  upon  their  fields.  It  is  added,  that  the  soil  immedi- 
ately resumed  its  wonted  fertility.  The  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote has  never  been  contested ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  long  been  current  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  both  previous 
to  its  publication  by  Lord  Kaimes  and  after  that  period, 
among  a  class  of  persons  who  are  very  unlikely  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  writings.  It  is  possible  that  the 
replacing  the  stones  was  the  best  remedy  for  the  want  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  which  its  cultivators  had  within  their 
reach  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  found  ft  of 
more  importance  to  have  covered  the  surface  of  their  land 
with  a  substantial  coat  of  clay  marl,  or  even  with  almost  any 
kind  of  earth  or  clay  obtained  from  tlie  bogs  and  swamps 
that  usually  abound  in  those  countries,  providing  only 
they  could  obtain  a  quantity  of  limt  to  add  to  it.     la  this 
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waj,  possessing  land  whose  bottom  was  very  pervious  to  Agikml- 
moisture,  they  might  have  obtained  a  soil  suited  to  eveiy  <      ^      9 
purpose  of  agriculture  ;  whereas  in  its  present  state,  it 
must  remain  for  ever,  if  not  altogether,  unfit  to  be  touched 
bj  the  scythe,  yet  unsuitable  to  that  object. 

Considerable  tracts  of  land  in  this  county  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature.  A  strath  of  this  kind,  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  extends  through 
a  part  of  Ancrum  and  Roxburgh  parishes.  It  is  chiefly 
of  a  mossy  or  light  gravelly  nature,  and  is  covered  with 
heath,  bent,  and  other  coarse  grasses.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  arable,  and  might  admit  of  several  im- 
provements. The  extensive  district  of  Liddesdale,  al- 
ready mentioned,  exhibits  many  places  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. A  cold  wet  soil,  an  unfavourable  cliniate,  and  ex- 
posed situation,  give  no  encouragement  for  attempting 
agricultural  improvements.  This  large  tract  is  wholly 
under  sheep-pasturage,  except  a  few  stripes  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermitage  and  LiddeL 

The  most  ancient  agriculture  of  this  county  must  have  Ancient  a  < 
been  very  different  from  the  present.     The  marks  of  the ^**^'*^'*' 
plough,  and*  of  regular  ridges,  are  still  everywhere  to  be 
seen  upon  lofty  mountains,  where  no  grain  can  now  be  pro- 
duced, and  upon  a  soil  which  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  arable  land.   Of  this  singular 
feet  we  formerly  took  notice,  when  treating  of  other  eleva« 
ted  districts.     The  cultivation  of  these  mountains  by  the 
plough  must  evidently  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the 
surface  of  the  country  was  in  a  very  different  state  from  that 
which  it  now  exhibits. — In  former  times,  but  of  a  later  date, 
it  is  known  that  almost  all  the  lands  in  the  border  counties 
were  possessed  either  by  small  proprietors,  orby  tenant^  in 
tthat  is  called  runrigg  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  man  occupied  aRunrigs* 
broad  surface  of  arable  or  other  land ;  but  a  whole  neigh « 
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^^Aculr'  btmhdoS  occupied  Ihe  shares  belonging  totkeih  in  alf^ffsl^ 
- n.    y    ,"  ridges ;  so  that  evcry'num's  property  and  crop  was  xninglocF 
'^ith  that  of  all  lus'ne^hbours.  -  Jn  the  ease  of  less  valu- 
able lands,  wlK^e  individuals  possessed  larger  portionsi  a 
mixture  of  property -vwasstiK  coatinued^under  the  appeU 
hLnoTt-^  fmd&k.  -Thes^two^^erts- ef  tenure  appear  to 
have  formerly  esi Aed  nn  a  less  or  greater  degree  over  att 
Scotland,  but  seeifi  to  hsuft  been  most  strictly  adhered  t<^ 
on  the  southern*  bt>rder.'  '<»It  was  a  judioious- praetice  r '^^ 
in  barbarous  tinie»-*it>uhiied  ar^hole  neighbourboad  by 
(he  tie6  of  a  commen  interest.     Tbeor  whole  flooks^^as-^ 
tmed  togeth€i>  and  tlieii!^whole-<x)m  and  cattle  were  inter- 
mingled*    Hence  -the'  instant  that  any  rpazt  of  their  terri-* 
tory  wae  assailcfd  by  a  •band  of  invaders^  whether  the  ad-^ 
herents  of  an  enemy  of  theif  chiefs  or  fofeignars  from  the' 
ether  side-qf  nhe  border,  every  individual  becaaiie  inte- 
rested kistaatty  ^  Ay  to'  arms^  and  to  unite  with  the 
rest  of  the  neighboturhood  in  repelling  the  aggression,  or 
in  joining  the  pursuit  for  the  'purpose  of  reeoveriug  tb6 
*  sheep  or  oattle  that  might  have  been  carried  o£f. 
VrogrcM  6t     After  Englaftd '  and  Seatland  became  united  under  <^ie 
1^^'**    prineej  and  the  wars  of- the  border  terminated,,  the  mode 
of  h(ddiag  property  in  ranrigg  or  rundale  ceased  to  pos« 
aess  any  advantage,  and  was  found  extremely  iaeonve* 
aient,  giving  fise  'to  constant  interferences  and  disputes 
between*  fermers,-  and  impeding  the  improvement  of  the 
toil.     Ervery  proprietor,-  therefore^  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  division  of  the  territbry  in  such  a  way  as  to  extricate  his 
lands  from  any  mixture  with  those  of  his  neighbours,  and 
to  divide  them  into  separate  and  distinct  iarms.  As  Scot»' 
men  have  little- attachment  to  ancient  customs  when  they 
seem  contradictory  to  their  interest,  this  beneficial  change^ 
was  speedily  and  veiy  generally  adopted.  Still,  howeveiy  ii 
arittloag  before  j»gricttltaral'improvementa  made  a  < 
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JcfltAe  progress  in  this  country ;  moHs^^spodalfy  Mar  ^tfkn^ 
the  borders,  tbe  ancient  stale  of  the  ^oonlry  appeared  long  ,  ^  ■i,^ 
to  influence  the  conduct  of-men.  During  the  feudal  times, 
and  before  the  union  4>f4he  two  kbgdoms,  tbe  possession 
of  moveable  propeirtyhad'b^se  been  so  uncertain^  that 
every  mau  vms  eager  ta  noake  the  most  of  the  piesent  mo« 
ment  without  looking  far  inter  futun^<  The  habits  o£ 
thinking  engendefed  by  this  state  of  sodety  were  not  en<« 
tirely  baaished^at  liie  middle  ^4he4ata'Centui3r*  ^  Farm- 
ers had  indeed  obtained  leases  ;  but  they  still,  proceeded 
upon  die  pfinciple  of  taking  out  of  the  Jaod  all  that  it  wa» 
capable  of  ykldingy  aad  never  thought  of  e^pend^ig  mo« 
ney  or  labour  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  a  state  of 
gradual  amelioration  ^r  of  pesaaaoent  fertility.-  Their  infieU 
lands  were  kept  in  »  stute  of  constant  tillage  for-the  purpose 
of  rearing  grain*  Their  .outfield  lands  were- treated  in  the 
following  manues  s  Cattle  were  folded  oi^  a  pai^^  themy 
some  lime  Was  perhaps  putupoa^anothef  part,  or  they  were 
fallowed^  and  after  this  pfepirtiony  a  succession  of  white 
cropSy  eqiedally  oats,  was  taken  firom  them  till  Jthef 
were  incapable  of  ptodudog  any  thing.  Being  thus  oom« 
)iletely  scourged  and  worn  out,  the  land  was  left  to  itself 
fior  eighty  te%  or  twelve  years.  Its  surface  for  the  first 
years  was  neariy  4iaked ;  but  gradually  the  mutte  hardy 
weeds  sprung  up^'^and  it  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  tnrfp 
by  tumii^'down-which  a  new  suecesaion  was  obtained  o£  ^ 

"SniseraUe  €rops«    'By  thb' management  the  onlyfisodfot 
'  eattle  consisted  of  atraw'4nr:^chaff ;  and  the  manure  prodiu 
'  eed  upon  the  farm  being  eoetremely  triflmg^  even  the  in* 
field  which  received  >it  all  ethibited  a  miserable  appear-* 
ance*   We  are  apt  rashly  tiK  censure  the  farmers  of  former 
"times  for  their  bad!  management ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re* 
toUeeted  that  they  had  seen  nothing  better,  and  that  th^ 
ictcd  upan  what  Were  aeoottoM  establidied 
■Jradcuct* 
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Afrfai^       While  the  tgricolture  of  this  county,  and  the  grezier 


tore. 


f  part  of  Scotland,  was  in  the  state  we  have  now  described ; 
while  the  cattle  were  few,  and  consequently  the  crops  ox 
grain  contemptible,  the  whole  face  of  this  countj  and  of 
its  neighbourhood  was  speedily  altered,  in  consequence  of 
an  event  which  at  the  time  must  have  appeared  of  little 
importance,  but  which  produced  the  happiest  eiFects  to  the 
iBBprove-    general  agriculture  of  Scotland.     William  Dawson,  Esq. 
Mr  Daw-  then  a  very  young  man,  and  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  Rox- 
^^  burghshire,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  was  sent 

by  his  relations  into  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
It  practical  knowledge  of  the  niost  approved  English  hus« 
bandry.     He  rerided  four  years  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  one  year  in  Essex,  labouring  with  his  own 
hands  under  respectable  furmers,  to  whose  care  he  had 
been  committed  in  consequence  of  t^commendations  ob- 
tained from  Scotli^d  to  persons  of  rank,  under  whom  their 
fJEums  were  held.  He  returned  to  Roxburghshire  in  1753, 
md  immediately  introdnced  the  practice  of  the   turnip 
husbandry,  which  he  sowed  in  drills.     He  was  the  first 
Scottish  farmer  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  turnip 
into  the  open  field.     Previous  to  this  date,  Gockbum  of 
Ormieston,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  intro* 
duced  them  in  East  Lothian,  and  about  the  same  period  they 
were  tried  by  Lord  Kaimes  in  Berwickshire ;  but  prac^ 
tical  farmers  paid  little  atteiition  to  the  enterprises  of  these 
6r  other  gentlemen  who  attempted  to  introduce  novelties 
into  agriculture.    It  was  impossible  for  them  to  calculate 
conrectly  the  expence  attending  such  pretended  improve* 
ments,  or  the  profit  derived  from  them.     The  fanners 
knew,  that  though  a  rich  man  might  throw  away  some 
noney  in  forming  a  garden,  adorning  his  pleasure  groond, 
or  introducing  a  new  crop  into  some  of  his  fields,  he  could 
'  little  by  the  expencr,  though  the  adventure  shouM 
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proTe  totrfly  unprofitable ;  "bnt  they  wisely  ccxnsidered  Agricnl. 

themsdlyes  as  in  a  verj  different  situation.     Thej  hadt»    ^  9 

rents  to  pay,  and  families  to  support,  by  the  produce  of 
their  industry ;  and  they  would  have  accounted  themselves 
guilty  of  unpardonable  rashness,  if  they  had  deserted  the 
plan  by  which  they  knew  these  objects  could  be  accom- 
plished, for  the  sake  of  imitating  wealthy  men  in  their 
costly  experiments  and  projects.     But  when  Mr  Dawson, 
cm  the  lands  pf  which  be  became  tenant,  and  for  which  he 
paid  what  was'accoimted  a  full  rent,  began  to  engage  in 
this  new  career,  the  matter  was  considered  in  a  different 
light.     He  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  rash  young  man, 
^ho  had  imported  a  set  of  foreign  notions,  which  in  all 
probability  would  speedily  bring  him  to  ruin ;  and  no 
practical  farmer  hesitated  to  predict  this  termination  to 
his  enterprises.     At  the  same  timf  it  was  evident,  that  if 
he  should  succeed  in  his  operations,  his  neighbours  must 
speedily  change  their  sentiments.  Thus,  upon  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  gentleman  in  his  |>rojects  as  a  farmer 
did  the  fate,  for  many  years  to  come,  of  the  agriculture  of 
Scotland  depend.    Had  he  been  unsuccessful,  his  conduct 
would  have  been  regarded  and  held  up  as  a  beacon  to 
warn  practical  farmers  in  this  country  against  imitating 
the  costly  enterprises  of  men  of  fortune  of  a  speculative 
cast  of  mind,  and  against  introducing  upon  our  soil  and 
climate  the  husbandry  of  a  different  country , 

Mr  Dawson,  possessing  the  intrepidity  natural  to  youth, 
and  assured  of  success  from  what  he  had  seen  in  England, 
disregarded  the  prophetic  suggestions  of  his  prudent  neigh- 
bours, and  proceeded  upon  the  rational  plan  of  bringing 
his  lands  into  excellent  condition.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed by  the  turnip  husbandry^  by  the  use  of  artificial  gras- 
ses, then  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of 
Tmie,  not  for  the  purpose  of  scourging  the  soil  by  succeft- 
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^gnct*-  sive  crop*  of  oatSi  but  to  obtain  the  means  of  hrutgljagit 
*■     V    ■■  mdvantageouslj  into  grass.     In  shorty  his  object  was  ar 
'Support  upon  his  lands  a  great  number  of  xattle^  and  bjr 
^  means  of  them  to  enable  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  'soit 
to  give  forth  a  larger^crop  of  grain  than  had  formerly  beea 
^  done  bj  the  whole*     Everjr  man  who  in  our  own.  time<> 
has  attei^pted  to  improve  an  iU-eultivated  and  exhausted 
soil,  must  be  sensible  of  the  merit  which  attends  success' 
In  sach  an  enterprise  ;  but  in  those  day^  the  gentleman  al» 
luded  to  had  to  encounter  difficolties  which  do  not  now 
exist.     He  was  traasferriiig  the  agriculture,  of  one  couo- 
trj  to  another  ',  which  senderednuieh  4isGemmeat  neces-r 
sary  to  adapt  the  practices  which  he  had  seen  to#a  ^diflfe*-^ 
rent  soil  and  climate.     He  had  also  this  peculiar  obstade* 
to  surmounty  that  good  ploughmen,  capable  of  exeeuting 
his  operations  in  the  perfect  manner  4hat  is  now  done^ 
could  not  be  found;    He^was  himself  completely  mastev 
qf  this  essential  branch  of  the  art  of  agriculture ;  but  he 
would  have  acted  ill  had  be  neglected  the  general  supers 
intendence  of  his  concerns  for  constant  occ^patiMl  at  the 
plough*  moroespeciaUj  as  his»doing  so  could  not  have  ac« 
con^)li^ed  the  object  in  ^ew  with  i^gard  to  the  whole 
of  his  lands.     Qrdinarj  ploughmen,  admitled  his  superi- 
ority in  their  art ;  but  he  was  piovoked  to  find  that  thia 
supenon^ excited  aoenMilation  on4heir  pari  to  equal  ov 
excel  him.     He  fcmnd  thai  emulation lexiats  only  amoqg 
equals ;  and  that  as  practical  farmers  disregarded  the  fine 
crops  of  turnips,  and  even  of  graio,  .reared  by  wealthy 
proprietors  of  land»  so  ordinary  ploughmen  ^did  not  fed 
themselves  disgraced  by  their  inferionty  to  a  young  famw 
er,  who  h-d  received  a  literary  and  afterwards  an  Englisb 
education.     It  was  nearly  two  years  before  Mr  Dawson 
aiicceeded  in  training  an  expert  ploughman }  but  he  hail 
iio-aooner  done  so  than  an  eager  emulation  to  eijcel  in  j 
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mttfKfSafy  diffiued  itself  among  his  other  servant?  and  in  Agricul- 
Ae  neighbourhood ;  so  that  he  speedily  obtained  work»    i    ^    ^i  ^ 
men  not  inferior  to  himself. 

Mr  Dawson's  fields  soon  became  more  fcrtifc  and*bea\>— 
tiful  than  those  around  him.  This  his  neighbours  migl^ 
have  overlodced,  as  they  had  disregarded  the  fertility 
produced  by  the  costly  efforts  of 'proprietors  of  laud; 
but  as  his  conduct 'had  become  an  object  of  minute  atten- 
tion, a  more  important  point^was  also  speediiy  discover- 
ed, which  was,  Aizt  he  was  becoming  a  rich  man.  Wb 
have  akeady  said  that  Scotsmen  are  never  slow  os  unwil- 
ling to  enter  the  path  which  they  percerve  to  be  conduct- 
ing others*  to  the  possession  of  wealtfir.  I\ff  Dawson^ 
0eighboiir»-  now  became  extremely  eager  to  tread  in  hh 
footsteps-.  The  4unds  who  had-  once  been-  in  his'setviee 
were  aure^  ta  find  employment ;  his  ploughmen  were  in 
the  utmost"  request ;  they  were  transported  to  East  Lo« 
thian  and  to  Angus,  and  everywhere  difiused  the  impro* 
iFcd  practiee-of  that  valuable  art.  Roxburghshire,  in  the 
meanwhile^  together  with  the  adjoining  eounty  of  Ber« 
wick,  soon  became  the  scene  of  fhetm>st  active  agricultu- 
ral enterprises  ;  aad  Mf'Dawson,  independent  of  his  own 
personaiFpcosperify,  had  the  satisfactbn  to  live  to  see  him^P 
self  regarded,  and  hear  himself  called,  the  father  of  th$ 
agriculture  of  at  least  the  south  of  Scotland/ 

The  rotations  of 'crops^used  in  this  couhty  have  nothing  RotttSoapp 
peculiar;  or  particularly  requiring  notice* .  On*  a  dry  soil,  ^  ^^^ 
it  is  conflidired  as  an  object  t>f  importance  to  thl'ow  a  large 
ipiantity  oP  find  under  turnip  or- grass,  tspecially  after 
Vme.  Thus,  l^^;  Oats-;  2//,  Turnips;  5if,  Bliriey  with 
passes,  chiefly  rye- and  clover ;  4^&,  Hiy  or  pasture  for 
oney^ar,  then  bariey  as* before.  Ndt unfrequentfy,-whcre 
dK  soil  is  good  and  well  prepared,  this  method  by  some 
ttamttft  is,  li^Oats.^  2«f/ Turnip;  Sd,  Oat?^  ^b,Tn^. 
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Agricnl-  mp  withput  dung ;  5th,  Wheat  or  barley  with  grasses  j 
<    ^     it  otb,  Haj  or  pasture  oue  year. 

After  the  crop  of  hay  is  got  in,  the  ground  is  frequently 
pastured  in  harvest  or  until  ploughed.  The  above  me- 
thods have  a  manifest  tendency  to  exhaust  the  lands.  It 
is  now  found  to  be  better,  on  n^ost  of  lands  that  have  fix 
some  time  been  thus  constantly  cropped,  to  let  th^em  lie 
in  grass  three  or  more  years  in  proportion  to  the  st^te  of 
the  ground ;  but  the  tenant  near  the  end  of  his  lease  thinks 
himself  justified  in  making  t^e  most  of  his  land  he  can 
by  cropping  it,  to  reimburse  his  expences  of  lime,  £u:« 

The  districts  that  are  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature  are  com- 
monly land  under  the  following  rotation :  lit,  Oat$  ;  24^ 
Summer  fallow;  3i,  Wheat;  4^£,  Peas;  5ti,  Bvley 
with  dover  and  rye  grass ;  6ii,  Hay  j  lit,  Hay ;  9/A, 
Pasture  two  or  three  years.  It  is,  however,  believed  to 
be  better,  were  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  to  ]jie  for 
pasture  six  or  eight  years,  and  thus  to  go  round  in  rota- 
tion ;  but  this  n^ethod  is  hardly  practicable  by  a  tenai^t 
in  the  ordinary  duration  of  leases. 

One  quarter  of  this  county  has  long  been  celebrated 
on  account  of  a  species  of  oats  which  have  been  in  high 
repute  in  Scotland  for  producing  early  crops.  The  grain 
Bhimlj  is  denon:iinated  the  Blainsly  oats.  They  are  so  called, 
**^  because  from  time  immemorial  they  have  bieen  produ- 
ced at  Blainsly,  a  large  district  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
rose, lying  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county.  It 
belongs  to  feuars  who  hold  of  Baillie  of  JervisWood. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  lands  of  Blainsly  are  pf  a  spft 
and  cold  dayey  nature,  and  of  a  darkish  colour.  Som^ 
places  are  light  and  spongy  on  a  reddish  or  yellowish  co- 
loured till,  but  such  as  pennits  water  to  filtrate  slowly 
.through  it.  Early  oats  grow  upon  both  of  these  soils. 
The  laodsy  which  are  far  from  being  all  enclosed^  chiefly^ 
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lie  on  a  north-east  exposure.    The  harvest  is  two  or  three  Apicul- 

ttirc* 

weeks  later  thaa  m  most  other  places  of  the  countj.  The  ^      ^     4 

common  rotation  on  the  lands  of  Blainslie  is,  ist^  Oats  \ 
2d,  Turnip  ;  Sd,  Oats  ;  ^b.  Barley,  with  grasses ;  5tb, 
Hay  ;  6tb,  Hay,  or  pasture  a  year  or  two. 

Formerly  pease,  but  seldom  wheat,  made  the  second 
crop,  in  place  of  turnips.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime 
is  laid  on  before  the  turnip  crop.  The  land,  when  left  in 
lea,  has  the  first  year  such  a  great  crop  of  natural  grassy 
that  about  Lammas  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  in  grass 
for  three  or  four  years.  The  second  year's  grass  is  bet- 
ter than  the  first.  In  the  third  year,  however,  it  grows  a 
little  foggy.  In  the  fourth  year,  heath  begins  to  appear^ 
and  soon  rises  to  a  fertile  crop.  Even  t)ie  infield  land  will 
grow  heach  in  eight  or  ten  years  after  being  ploughed. 

The  native  oats  of  this  place  are  short  bodied ;  they 
tfe  hard  and  compact  when  the  summer  and  harvest  havp 
been  dry,  but  soft  when  they  have  been  wet.  These  oats, 
on  Blainsly  lands,  are  never  known  to  degenerate  ;  al« 
though  seed  from  every  other  place,  and  whatever  its 
shape  or  other  peculiarities  may  have  been,  is  changed,  in 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  into  the  true  Blainsly 
kind.     The  average  produce  at  Blainsly  is  about  six  to 
one  9  but  when  they  are  sown  on  a  rich  dry  soil,  it  is 
sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  for  one.     They  are  sold 
from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  boll  dearer  than  common  oats.  The 
greatest  objection  against  them  is,  that  they  are  apt  to 
shake.    For  this  various  jeasons  are  assigned.    Some  sup- 
pose that  the  ears  at  the  top  ripen  considerably  sooner 
thaa  the  lower  ones  ;  and  are  therefore  more  ready  to  be 
shaken  off  before  the  com  can  be  cut  down.   Others  ima- 
gine that  the  husk  does  not  take  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  grain 
as  other  oats,  and  suOfers  it  easily  to  fall  off.     It  is,  how- 
(yer|  more  generally  believed  in  this  neighbourhood,  that 
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^iqi!-  the  apftncss  to  shake  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  natare  o^thf^ 
^1  "w  ■■*  stalk,  straWy  or  culmus^  which  is  very  nervous  and  strongs 
and  so  elastic  that,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  it  reboundl 
with  great  force,  and.thereby  Ae  grams-  of  com  are  sba^ 
ken  off.  The' stalk^  of  common  oats  is  not  so  strong,  and; 
of  jpo^rsc^yiddihgniore  to  the  force  t)f the  wind,  is  indeed 
more  in  danger  of  tteing  lodged  f  but  doe»  not  agitate  the 
head  so  as  to  make  the  ears  of  *conr  fall' off;'  Owing  to 
the  nervous  nature  of  the  «taHc;'  it  is  ^serred  that  the 
straw  lasts'  longer,  in  tbatch  ttum  1b(  ^tntw^  gf  >common 
oats^ 

Abundant  crops  of  wheat  are'reared  in  the  Ibwer'and 
teley  and  more  fertile  districts  of  the  ooimty*     The  cuhura  of  bar«> 
o^compft.  j^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  much  attended  to  as  formexlj  ;  and  the 
higfh  duties  upon  msdt  are  unfcvourabie4o  any  prospect  of 
profit  1}ieing  deprived  from ihis  grain,  either  ^here  or  else^ 
wlifere  in  Scotland,  unle^'upon  th%  most  light  and  fertile 
soils.    It^seems  prdbabK  that^  in  exposed  situations  in 
Scotland,  reooors?  ought  to  i>e  faa^f*  to  what  is  trailed  bear 
or  Ug,  in  pref^rtce  to-b^ey.    Our  ancestors  pre£m^ 
bear  ;  {md*.  thfcy  appear  to  have  acted  wisely  in  this  re» 
epect*.    Ail'^cre  of  land  wfll^nodduttt  produce  a  lest; 
weigh^  crop  of  bear  th^  of  bailey  $  and  it  is  this  cir* 
cumstance^whi<ch  operates  as*  a  temptation  to  the  use  of 
the  latter  \  biit,  on  the  other  hand,  bear  is  a  hardy  grain^ , 
that  come^  to  perfe'ction  in  our-cUmate,wfaicfa  barley  rarely 
does.     Hence,  in  ordhiary  seasons,  Scottish  bartey,  unlesr- 
firom  pecjoliar  districts,  has  never  been  aceomited  equal  te 
that  of^Ehgland,'  for  the  important  purpose^of  being  con^- 
•  verted^ inta  malt';  whereas  bear  ripens  perfectly  ;  and,  I4 
th6  opinioxrof  th^most  skilfiiLbfcwers,  it  produces  a  iinec 
andr-4uo«:«  delicate  I9l^  th^  tlnMtr  which  is  produced'  from^ 

7af>roiifttrgfca^'tprgnd  freaayc^has  degrcMea-lft  1^ii« 
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coantj  «oc6  the  practice  of  feeding  cattle  with  tumipt  has  AgnoO- 
become  so  general.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  cultivated  y 
here,  excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  towna, 
k  to  smally  that  thej  are  not  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
farmer's  crop.  Seed  from  Lsftigholm  is  preferred  in  all  the 
'dry  sharp  soils  in  the  countj.  The  soil  at  Langholm  is  wet 
and  cold*  The  second  year's  crop  is  found  to  be  better  than 
the  first,  as  well  in  quantity  and  quality  as  ia  size.  Seed 
from  this  county  is  esteemed  in  Dalkeidi  and  the  neigh- 
iM>urhood  of  Edinburgh^  where  the  soil  is  generally  wetter 
and  stiffer  than  in  this  place.  The  curl  in  potatoes^  a  dis- ' 
ease  yet  ill  understood,  is  very  frequent  in  Rozburghshiren 
and  produces  mnch  nuschief.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
that  the  cuUure  of  potatoes  will  greatly  increase  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  so  long  as  the  turnip  husbandry  is 
followed  up  with  vigour,  and  whilst  the  county  is  so  thinly 
inhabited^  especially  by  mechanics. 

Great  crops  of  hay  are  not  generally  cultivated  in  this 
county,  on  account  of  the  want  of  cities  in  which  they 
might  find  a  ready  sak^  The  use  of  hay  i$  in  a  great  de- 
gree supplanted  by  that  of  turnip,  with  which  both  cattle  I'unip 
and  sheep  can  be  advantageously  fed  in  winter.  The  dry 
sou  of  Roxburghshire  is  extremely  favourable  for  tvmip 
husbandry  $  aud  accordingly  that'  husbandry  is  probably 
here  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection.  All  the  advantages 
adsing  from  climate,  soil,  manures,  agricultural  instnu 
ments^  &c.  Su:.  have  been  alre^y  obtained  ;  the  &rmer 
is  in  possession  of  almost  every  experiment  respecting  tho 
feedmg  of  cattle  by  this  useful  root ;  and  he  knows  the 
state  of  the  best  frequented  markets  in  England  and  ScoU 
land. 

litde  fiax  is  produced,  unless  as  an  object  of  domestic 
flaanufacture.  Asa  subject  of  some  cariosity,  or  as  a  piece 
^f  agrieultural  history,  it  may  be  ]:emarked,  that  this 
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ttire* 


the  cultiyatlon  of  tobacco.  The  culture  of  this  plant  was^ 
cid^vtted.  ^^^^  tweaty-six  years  ago,  introduced  into  Roxburgshire 
by  Mr  Thomas  Man,  who  had  been  some  time  in  Ame* 
rica.  The  first  trial  he  made  was  at  Newstead,  in  the 
parish  of  Melrose.  The  crop,  which  tamed  out  much 
better  than  expectation,  he  cured  and  spun  himself,  and 
readily  disposed  of  it  greatly  to  his  profit.  Tobacco  culture 
was  afterwards  tried,  with  uncommon  success,  at  Kelso^ 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  many  hundred  acres  of  land  were  cropped  with  this 
plant.  The  product  was  declared,  by  experienced  judges^ 
to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  tobacco  that  comes  from  A* 
merica.  The  profits  were  amazingly  great :  it  was  not 
uncomnfton  to  procure,  in  a  season,  from  one  acre,  a  crop 
which,  when  cured,  was  worth  L.  70  Sterling.  But  an 
act  of  parliament  put  an  entire  stop  to  its  cultivation,  al- 
though both  soil  and  climate  were  extremely  favourable 
for  its  growth.  There  was,  in  the  parish  of  Crailing,  at 
the  time  when  this  act  passed,  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  of 
which  tlie  young  crop  of  tobacco  was  sold  on  the  ground 
for  L.  320  Sterling  ;  but  the  act  interfering,  the  purchaser 
was  unable  to  fiilfil  his  bargain,  and  the  farmer  was  com* 
pelled  to  dispose  of  his  tobacco  to  government  at  4d.  fer 
pound  :  at  which  rate  the  whole  crop  brought  him  n» 
more  than  L.  104  Sterling.  Had  not  the  increasing  cul- 
ture of  this  plant  been  checked,  the  growth  of  tobafxro  in 
this  county  might  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  plants  grew  best  in  dry  light  soil,  well 
manured.  They  were  raised  in  hot  beds-,  and  planted  out 
at  the  distance  usually  given  to  cabbages.  For  cleaning  the 
land,  tobacco  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  green  crop*. 

Very  considerably  quantities  of  cattle  are  fed  in  thr» 
Muntj.    It  i$  worthy  of  remark,  that  wh«ii  tunupa  av» 
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given  to  cattle  to  fatten  them  speedilj,  it  is  tbonght  neces-  Agricnl. 
tarj  carefiiUj  to  cut  off  the  haulm  or  green  leaves,  which  <  ^  t 
arc  given  to  milch  cows.  These  leaves,  when  covered  with 
hoar  frost,  and  ate  growing  in  the  field  bj  calves,  sure 
thought  dangerous.  The  animals  are  liable  to  swell  and 
burst,  like  cows  with  wet  clover.  The  leaves  of  turnip 
appear  to  produce  no  bad  consequences  to  sheep. 

Roxburghshire  is  at  present  stocked  with  about  twosWcf^ 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sheep,  which  pasture  upon 
nearij  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  land ;  although  the 
same  extent  now,  under  turnip  husbandry,  can  support  a 
much  greatei^  number  of  sheep  than  formerly,  and  to  much 
better  purpose.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  sheep  are 
of  the  Cheviot  breed,  which  thrive  exceedingly  well  in 
every  part  of  the  county.  They  have  lately  been  intro* 
duced  with  success  into  liddesdale  ;  a  district  universally 
acknowledged  the  worst  for  sheep  breeding  in  the  county. 
Sheep  farming  and  husbandry  are  now,  by  means  of  turnip 
and  sown  grasses,  so  intimately  connected,  that  various 
breeds  of  sheep,  suited  to  the  situation,  soil,  climate,  &c. 
lot  only  of  districts,  but  even  of  single  farms,  and  sub« 
flirisions  of  these  farms,  have  been  successfully  introdu- 
aed.  A  practice,  which  is  highly  to  be  approved,  exists 
in  some  places,  of  bringing  down  the  breeding  sheep  to 
the  lower  grounds,  and  feeding  them  with  turnip ;  which 
saves  the  grass  of  their  pasture,  and  preserves  them  in  good 
condition  at  the  worst  period  of  the  year.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  ewe-milk  cheese,  of  the  best  quality,  has  long 
been  annually  manufactured  in  this  county.  The  prac-« 
tice,  however,  is  going  into  disuse,  from  a  persuasion  that 
it  is  hurtful  to  the  lambs.  The  cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  ewes  is  much  relished  by  many  persons  in  Scot- 
hndafter  it  has  become  old.  When  new,  it  is  very  ihdi* 
gertil^Ie ;  but  when  aged,  and  begun  to  spoflj^  it  is  thoughfe 
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Agrical.  a  good  stomachip^  in  conse^eDce  of  its  sharp  pipumi 
w.  ...^tast^  ivhich  it  may  be  supposed  to  derive  from  a  quan- 
tity of  volatile  alkali  l^eing^evo^ed^  but  at  the  same  time 
remaining  attached  to  its  substance.  £we's  milk^*  whea 
ohu^ed,  is  here  considered  as  a  powerful  remedy  ia  con- 
sumptions, and  on  that  account  is  much  valued.  It  i^ 
worthy  of  noticej^  that  in  Siberia  the  Tartars;^  for  a  lik<^ 
purpose,  greatly  value  the  churned  milk  of  mares,  which 
they  denominate  ioumissy  a  si^bstance  which  we  formerly 
described,  and  that  the  Russians  consider  koumiss  as  a 
most  effectual  remedy  for  consumptio&s. 
Hones.  The  horses  used  in  this  county  are  either  of  the  EnglisI^ 
breed,,  having  a  considerable  mixture  of  bhod^  a  circum- 
stance thought  necessary  to  enable  them  to  encounter  long 
journeys  and  bad  roads  ;  or  they  are  of  the  Lanerkshire 
breed,  which  are  thought  preferable  for  steady  work  ia 
the  plough.  FarmerS|  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  fee^ 
their  horses  at  home,  during  summer,  upon  cut  clover. 
This  naethod  is  foimd  to  be  much  more  profitable  thaa 
turning  them  out  to  pasture.  It  is  believed  that  one  aero 
in  clover  will  support  a  given  niunber  o£  horses  duriog 
as  long  a  period  as  four  in  pasture.  Thus  much  land  i% 
saved ;  the  horses  thrive  well  j  they  are  alw?grs  at  hand  \ 
and  it  is  npt  necessary  to  lose  time  hunting  them  about 
the  field  £or  the  purpose  of  catching  them  when  they  are 
wanted.  To  avoid  the  bad  effects  which  are  apt  to  arise 
froni  renK>ving  horses  suddenly  from  green  clover  and 
grass  to  dry  food  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  it  is  usual  to 
give  them,  along  with  their  fodder,  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  daily  of  potatoes,  especially  of  the  coarse  sort,  called 
yams. 
^  ^t.  Farmers  here  are  not  believed  to  have  ever  attempted 
^o  keep  swine  as  a  part  of  their  stock ;  yet  vast  qfiaatities 
of  them  are  reared  by  cottagers,  tradesmen,  hinds,  aad 
others.    The  swine  chiefly  preferred  in  tliis  county  ar^  of 
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^  small  breezy  weighing  about  dgfat  or  Hine  stone  Efig«  Agrial- 
lish  each.  Thej  are  supposed  to  be  more  easilj  support- ^  ^  i> 
td^  and,  upon  the  Ti^hole,  more  profitable  than  die  large 
kind.  It  is  commbnlj  said  that  the  former  can  seek  theif 
meat  and  grow  fat,  where  the  latter  would  be  starved  and 
grow  lean.  They  are  sometimes  fattened  with  hasted  or 
broken  com  (oats  half  grinded),  mixed  with  water,  given 
them  three  times  a-daj ;  at  other  times  with  boiled  pota- 
toes or  turnips,  mixed  with  a  little  meal,  oats,  or  broken 
barlej.  Pork  fattened  with  potatoes  or  turnips  is  not 
thoitght  to  be  So  sweet  and  firm  as  that  fattened  chiefly 
with  grain.  Many  thousands  of  them  are  sold  yearly  to 
butchers  in  Kelso,  &c.  who  dispose  of  them  to  coopers  in 
Berwick,  by  whotn  they  are  cured  for  the  London  mar- 
ket. 

The  same  class  of  persons  who  rear  the  animals  lastBggi. 
fiientioned,  also  rear  in  this  county  vast  quantities  of  poul- 
try. Several  cart  loads  of  the  eggs  of  dunghill  fowls  are 
Weekly  collected  by  eggltrs,  who  sell  them  in  BerwidL  for 
the  London  market.  A  common  practice,  to  make  hens  have 
plenty  of  eggs,  is  t6  give  them  frequently  tot  their  food 
boiled  potatoes,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oat^meal,  both 
A  little  warm.  The  hens,  also,  to  make  them  have  abim- 
flance  6i  eggs  in  winter,  are  kept  in  as  dry  and  warm  a 
place  tn  the  house  as  possible.  In  small  cottages,  they 
generally,  during  night,  sit  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
fire*place.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  farmers,  whose 
poultry  are  confined  during  die  night  in  houses  in  which 
no  fire  is  kept,  obtain  no  eggs,  the  poultry  belonging  to 
die  poor  people  tn  their  neighbourhood  produce  abundance 
of  them* 

A  too  great  quantity  of  crows  is  here  much  complained  Crows,  no- 
ef.     They  are  sometimes  s©  numerous  that  they  darken 
the  air  in  their  flight.     They  are  extremely  hurtful  to  all 
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^ffini^  kinds  of  graio,  to  yonng  clover,  potatoes,  and  tomlpa* 
<  I  ^  >  Many  fanners  are  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  crowberd^g 
who,  by  frequently  firing  guns,  drive  away  these  vora- 
cious pests  from  the  fields.  Crows  niiay  indeed  be  of  us« 
for  picking  up  vermin,  especially  near  their  rookeries,  to 
procure  food  for  their  young.  This  induces  many  intel- 
ligent &rmers  to  differ  in  their  opinion  about  the  propri* 
ety  of  destroying  crows,  which  no  noubt  could  be  done  by 
a  general  combination  to  extirpate,  th^  rookeries.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  commonly  considered  in  this  county  t»  aa 
evil. 
iixlcMures.  A  great  part  of  the  lands  of  this  county  remain  anin« 
closed.  The  fence  chiefly  used  is  ditch  and  hedge.  Of 
this  sort  there  are  two  kinds,  namely,  the  double  and 
jingle.  The  double  consists  of  two  ditches  ;  the  earth  dug 
from  which  is  raised  between  them,  in  form  of  a  sloping 
dike,  having  a  hedge  planted  on  either  side.  The  ditches 
are  about  four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  deep.  The  earth  dike  is  conmionly  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  from  seven  to  twelve  feet  broad  at  the  base, 
and  two  or  three  at  the  top.  These  double  ditches  are 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  public  roads,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  different  persons*  The  middle  of 
the  dike  limits  the  separate  properties,  and  thereby  each 
proprietor  has  his  own  hedge.  A  row  of  trees  is  gene- 
lally  planted  on  the  top  of  the  dike,  but  the  plants  seldom 
thrive.  Indeed,  as  these  double  hedges  do  not  thrive, 
they  are  giving  place  to  single  hedges,  and  ditches  fenced 
behind  the  hedge  with  a  paling.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  hedges,  in  the  colder  parts  of  this 
county,  are  apt  not  to  prosper.  The  cold  bottom  upon 
which  the  soil  is  incumbent  is  hurtful  to  them  ;  and  suffi- 
pient  care  is  not  taken  to  form,  by  manure  or  other;Mrise,  a 
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proper  soil  on  which  to  plant  them,  whereby  to  enable  Agric«l- 
them  to  commence  their  growth  well.  ^   '"^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  some  plants,  which  are  of  the 
most  bardj  nature,  prove,  while  young,  very  delicate 
when  reared  in  Sootland*  Of  this  nature  is  the  larcb^ 
which  can  live,  and  eren  flourish,  within  the  polar  circle, 
at  no  great  distance  fkxmi  the  Icy  Sea :  yet,  in  Scottish 
nurseries,  great  losses  are  often  sustained  by  the  young 
^nts  of  this  species  perishing  in  consequence  of  frost 
in  the  ^ring*  They  vegetate  with  the  slightest  pos« 
sible  degree  of  heat,  which  exposes  them  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  unsteadiness  of  our  climate*  The  thorn  is  not 
so  delicate  in  this  respect,  because  it  has  acquired  the 
habits  requisite  for  adapting  it  to  this  country ;  but  still 
considerable  care  is  requisite  to  give  a  successful  com- 
mencement to  its  vegetation.  When  it  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain length,  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  long*lived 
phnts  that  is  known,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  as  a  fence  to  others. 

Upright  stone-dikes  are,,  in  many  places,  preferred  to 
hedges,  especially  where  stones  are  easily  procured.  One 
of  the  most  substantial  of  this  kind  offence  in  the  coun. 
ty  incloses  about  six  hundred  acres,  called  the  dor  park  of 
Holydean^  on  the  estate  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh. It  is  reported  to  have  been  built  before  the  year 
1500.  It  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  continues  to  be 
a  good  fence.  It  is  built  of  whinstooe,  without  lime  or 
mortar.  Whinstone,  from  its  angular  fractures,  is  capable 
of  being  built  very  compactly  and  firm,  and  is  probably 
the  best  kind  of  stone  for  dry  dikes.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  crum^ 
bles  down  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  some  places,  dikes 
are  built  of  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  turf.  They  are 
commonly  about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  broad  at  the 
bottom^  and  eighteen  inches  at  the  top ;  and  generally 
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Agfind-  costs  foBiteen  pence  the  six  j&rds  ;  but  all  the  stones  zit 
^      J        laid  down  by  the  employer,  and  the  turf  is  cut  by  them- 
dertaker.     Dikes  of  this  construction  are  not  very  du- 
raUe ;  but  as  they  are  speedily*  raised  at  no  great  e3r« 
pence,  they  serve  the  present  exigency. 
Qrchardt.        This  county  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eastern  coast 
«s  to  enable  its  orchards  to  produce  small  fruit  with  con-* 
aiderable  success.     Some  orchards  at  Jedburgh  and  Mel- 
irose  have  long  been  celebrated  for  penrs  void  pbims.    Six 
pounds  Sterling  t^jtxt  pir  acre  may  be  the  average  price 
of  fruit,  besides  about  L.  2  Ufs  grass*    Se^ral  of  the  lar» 
gest  and  oldest  pear-trees  in  the  county  ornament  some  oC 
the  gardens  nt  Melrose.  They  were  planted  by  the  priests 
bebnging  to  the  abbey  of  Melrose,,  and  must  be  some 
hundred  y^ars  old.     These  venerable  yet  proliic  refluana 
of  past  times  are  by  tio  means  unsuitable  to  the  beavtiiiil 
remains  of  the  adjoining  abbey.     Most  of  Aese  trees  are 
far  from  being  unproliik.  Two  of  them,  one  of  the  kind 
called  the  duie^s  peoTy  and  the  other  the  Aorb  or  horh 
pear,  have  been  known  to  pfoduee  in  a  season  six^  thou- 
isand  pears  come  to  perfection,:  besides  a  great  number 
shaken  by  the  wind,  or  otherwise  taken  eff*  before  they 
Were  ripe. 
Nurseriei.       Two  ntH'seties  for  trees,  &c.  have  long  dxistod  in  this 
county,  at  Hawick,  and  at  Hassendetn  bttm,^in  the  parish  of 
Minto>  They  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Messrs  BickscMis 
and  their  progenitors.     They  first  established  their  nur* 
^ery  at  Hassendcan  burn^  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  in  the 
year  1729.     The  ground  there  St  for  the  purpose  being 
all  occttpied  in  1766,  they  feued  land  in  Hawick,  amount-^ 
ing  to  thirty-six  acres,  to  extend  their  business.     These 
two  nurseries  contain  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees>, 
flower  plants,  and  roots  and  flowering  shrubs,  that  are  sa« 
turalited  to  this  eauntry,  besides  a  gn»at  eoUectMU  9i 
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etoftie  pkiAi.  The  demtod  for  these  arddes  of  nnatij  ^Ittw^lfc 
is  iionsidermUe ;  Soar,  besides  supplymg  all  the  adjoining 
coontiy^  and  several  parts  of  Scotland,  tbej  are  sent  to 
■UU17  places  of  Northumberland^  Cumberland,  We«tmore*i 
land.  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  &Crf 
From  the  nurseries  in  this  county  originated  the  oelebrated 
fanneiies  carried  on  bj  Messrs  Dickami  and  Co^  at  Pertk 
and  Edinbnrgfa. 

This  coontj  labours  nnder  the  same  disadvantage* 
with  Berwickshire  in  the  defecdvejiess  of  its  mineral  pro* 
dttctions*  Coal  has  nowhere  been  found ;  the  consequence^ 
of  which  is,  that  it  must  be  transported  from  Northum- 
berland or  Midlothian  hy  a  land-carriage,  which,  in  maq  j 
places,  is  thirty  miles  in  length*  limestone  is  no  doubtLioie^ 
found  in  a  considerable  number  of  sttuations  ;  but,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  ezpence  of  fiiel,  the  calcination  of  it  upon  the 
qpot  becomes  an  expensive  process.  Hence  this  manure^ 
So€  the  most  part  of  the  corn-lands,  is  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith,  about  twenty-four  or  thirty 
miles  distance.  It  is  usually  brought  in  return  by  the 
eartsthat  carry  the  grain  to  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dalkeitii. 

Shell-mari  is  found  in  gxisat  quantities  in  some  places  of  Mbrt 
<he  county.  It  consists  mostly  of  a  mass  of  fr;esh  water 
shells  ;  chiefly  the  mjtilus  exiguus  (of  Lister),  helix  nam 
Ha,  H.  putris.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Mud  -and  decayed  vegetables  are  in  difiereat  proportions 
mixed  with  the  shells,  many  of  which  are  entire.  All  the 
varieties'  are  natives  of  Scodand,  and  are  found  living  ia 
atagnate  water  in  mosses  where  marl  has  been  discovered* 
They  are  extremely  proMc ;  a  circumstance  which  ac« 
counts  for  dieir  immense  number.  It  is  certain,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  places  where  marl  is  found  were 
ance  covexed  with  stagnate  water,  in  which  die  shells  li* 
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MiPcrA,  Tedy  kni  every  season  added  millions  of  dead  shells  to  tli« 
fitramm  formed  at  the  bottom.  This  water  would  in  time 
abound  with  such  plants  as  form  the  substance  of  peat« 
moss  now  found  above  the  marl ;  but  peat-moss  is  not  a 
necessarj  concomitant  of  shell-marl.  In  general,  how- 
eirer,  the  use  of  marl  is  limited  in  this  county,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantities  necessary  to  render  it  useful 
to  agriculture,  and  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the 
country,  which  in  many  districts  cannot  be  remedied  by 
means>  of  roads. 
Pdbbks.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  multitudes  of  pebblea 
which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cheviot  hills.  In 
the  parish  of  Hobkirk  there  is  a  place  called  Robertas 
Lum,  where  there  are  large  rocks  of  pebbles,  of  which  are 
made  seals  and  buttons  of  different  kinds.  Most  of  the 
rock  is  of  a  light  blue  colour.  There  are  other  parts  of  it 
finely  variegated  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow  ;  and  so 
much  are  they  esteemed,  that  great  quantities  are  carried 
as  far  as  SheiBeld  and  Birmingham. 
MiBfnl  There  are  two  chalybeate  springs  near  the  town  of  Jc4- 
springB.  burgh  j  and  there  are  appearances  of  more  in  different 
places  of  the  parish,  which  have  never  yet  been  properly 
examined.  One  of  the  former,  called  Tudhope  well,  is  said 
to  have  been  used  with  success  in  scorbutic  and  in  rheu^* 
matic  disorders. 

In  the  parish  of  Oxnam  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
near  Fairbeans  on  the  south  end  of  the  parish,  to  which 
qualities  similar  to  GiUsland  water  are  ascribed,  but  little 
of  it  has  ever  been  used.  In  the  parish  of  St  Boswell'i, 
also  adjoining  to  the  Tweed,  is  a  spring  supposed  to  be 
chalybeate,  in  which  many  persons  have  great  faith  for 
the  cure  of  scorbutic  complaints ;  but  no  experiments  an^ 
known  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
accurately  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  minerals  witll 
which  it  is  impregnated. 
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The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  still  nume^Amiykiet^ 
mus.  Vestiges  of  camps,  and  ancient  buildings  of  strength, 
are  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  situations.  In  the 
upper  or  high  district  of  the  county  these  are  very  abun- 
dant. In  the  parishes  of  Cavers,  Hawick,  and  others, 
lemnants  are  found  of  what  is  called  the  cat-rail.  It  hasCat-nHi 
evidently  been  a  rampart  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  western  border ;  but  whether  erected  by  die  Romans, 
Saxons,  or  Britons,  appears  to  be  uncfertain.  Whitaker, 
in  his  History  of  Manchester,  supposes  the  cat-rail  to  have 
been  a  barricade  thrown  up  by  the  ancient  Britons.  He 
says,  ^  It  was  in  a  north-east  direction  from  Canoby  on 
the  Esk  to  Gallow  water  beyond  Selkirk,  lined  all  the 
way  on  the  north  with  forts  \  and  even  continues  itseUby 
an  additional  chain  of  castles  along  the  Gallow  to  the 
north.  It  was  plainly  designed  as  a  barrier  against  any 
enemy  that  lay  to  the  south  and  east  of  it/' 

In  the  parish  of  Roberton,  near  the  head  of  the  Teviot, 
are  -several  remains  of  encampments  and  fortifications. 
One  large  square  encampment,  flanked  by  a  rivulet,  whose 
banks  are  steep,  having  the  Borthwick  in  front,  and  artifi- 
cial ramparts  towards  the  hill,  bears  to  this  day  the  name 
of  Africa*  Between  this  and  .others  of  a  circular  or  semi- 
circular form,  the  cat-rail  (of  which  some  vestiges,  though 
with  breaks,  may  still  be  traced)  is  supposed  to  have  run. 
One  of  these  semicircular  encampments,  above  two  miles 
from  the  square  one,  and  of  which  it  has  a  distinct  view, 
has  for  its  diameter  the  steep  and  craggy  bank  of  a  rivu- 
let, where  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade  ;  the  fall  of  water 
being  about  twenty,  and  the  breadth  ^  feet,  when  the 
rivulet  is  in  flood. 

In  the  parish  of  Castletown,  which  is  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  county,  where  the  country  begins  to  descend 
towards  Solway  Frith,  are  the  remains  of  many  places  of 
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^1°^rtPength>     The  principftl  camp  is  <m  Ac  top  of  Carbcrrjr 
Old  campt.  hill.   This  hill  is  detached  from  all  others,  and  commands 
a  view  of  die  ^ole  coantiy,  and  of  all  ihat  part  of  CimibeF- 
hnd  by  Beese  castle.  Sec.    The  camp  i^  entirelj  cirmlar^ 
and  occupies  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill.     It  is  fortified 
by  a  very'strong  wall  of  stones  ;  and  a  road  plaiiilj  ap^ 
pears  to  have  becm  made  up  to  it,  wipding  round  a  part  tsf 
the  hill,  and. entering  it  on  the  south.    It  is  about  100  feet 
diameter;    In  the  centre  a  small  space  is  endbsed  with  a 
strong  wall ;  and  round  it  are  eight  circles  of  different 
iizes,*  all  surrounded  by  a  itone  wall^  and  all  of  them  ha- 
ving a  door  or  opening  to  the  east.    On  the  summit  of  the 
Sidehill,  and  ncariy  opposite  to  Carberry,  on  the  north 
mde  of  the  Liddel,  there  is  another  strong  encampmeirt 
nearly  of  a  squate  form.     It  is  about  300  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  wHSL  or  rampart  is  entirely  of  earth,  and.  is  about 
18  feet  high.'    This  camp  has  none  of  the  interior  tirdes 
of  the  former;  On  the  farm  of  Flight,  and  near  the  castle 
of  Clintwood,  there  are  two  camps  at  a  little  distance  from 
each  .other ;  the  imt  round  and  fortified  with  a  stone  waH 
tibout  100  feet  diameter;  and  the  other  square,  about  IM 
feet  in  length,  with  two  ramparts  of  earth.     Some  yearft 
ago,  the  Stone  wall  was  carried  away  fer  the  purpose  of 
making  enclosures. 
Hemuuge      In  the  staie  parish.  Hermitages  casde  staads  lip6n  fb€ 
**        bank  of  the  rivfer  of  that  name.     It  has  been  a  vety 
strong  buildings  near  100  feet  square,  defended  by  a  strong 
rampart  and  ditch.     The  walls  are  almost  entire.     The 
inner  part  is  a  heap  of  ruins.     Within  a  few  yards  of  dte 
castle  are  Ae  remains  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  Hermitage, 
now  in  ruins^  in  the  middle  of  the  burying  ground  still  in 
use.     The  font  is  in  the  wall  of  the  church^yard.     The 
castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Lord  Soules,  then  war- 
den  of  the  border ;  but  it  -does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
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li£C«nit«  accoQBtof  its  age* '  SmoUet  laentioiu  that  Alex*^ 
aadcr  the.  Second  built>  castle  in  liddesdale,  whkh  gave 
such  offence  to  Hcniy  Third  of  England,  that  he  nuMle 
war  upon  the  king  of  Soothmd  in  1240.     This,  in  all 
jarohabilitj,  was  the  castle  of  Hermitage*     Among  the 
rcmarkat^Ie  places  in  the  county  of  LiddesdaTe,  Hector 
Boece  mentions  **  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  now  demolistw 
icd."    A  great  part  of  the  ancient  castle  appears  to  havo 
been  thrown  down ;  and  the  ancient  part  of  the  archijtecr 
tore  is  easily  distinguished  £rom  the  more  modem.     Bi<f 
shop  £lphinston  mentions,  that  Sir  William  Douglass,^ 
Earl  of  Liddesdale,  beat  the  English  off  at  Teviotdale, 
flfid  took,  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  in  the  year  1340.     la 
this  castle  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie  was  star- 
yed  to  death  by  the  same  Sir  William  Douglas,  who,  fi« 
rpd  with  jealousy  because  Sir  Alexander  was  made  sheriff 
of  Teviotdale,  surprised  him  in  the  church  of  Hawidc 
when  holding  an  assembly ;  carried  him  to  th^  castle,  and 
threw  him  into  adupgeoa  with  his  horse's  furniture.  This 
happened  in  1342.     Some  years  ago,  a  masoo^  employed 
in  building  a  dike  in  the  neighbourhood,  hud  the  curio- 
si^  to  penetrate  into  a  vault  at  the  east  end  of  the  castle* 
Having  made  an  opening,  he  desfceaded  by  a  ladder ;  and 
in  the  vault,  about  eight  feet  square,  he  found  several 
human  bones,  wiih  a  saddle,  a  bridle,  and  sword.     He 
brought  out  the  bridle  and  sword.     The  hit  was  of  an 
uncommon  size.     The  curb  of  it  is  hi  die  possession  of 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  advocate.     In  the  dungeon  he  found 
a  great  quantity  of  the  husks  of  oals.    Repoh  says,  the 
granary  of  the  castle  was  immediately  above  this  vault, 
and  that  Sir  Alexander  subsisted  for  some  time  on  what 
fell  down  into  the  vault.    From  these  circumstances,  it  is 
highly  probaUe,  that  the  bones  were  those  of  that  gen* 
tleman,  aa4  that  this  was  the  vault  into  which  he  waa 
thrown  and  starved  to  death.   This  castle  was  also  visited 
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Aotiqpkiet.bythe  ill*fated  Mary^in  ihejear  15(51>on  occasion  of  Both- 
welPs  being  wofiinded  bj  John  Elliot  in  Park.     She  caine 
from  and  returned  to  Jedburgh  in  the  same  daj,  not  onlj 
a  long  joumejy  but  over  mountains  and  through  marshes 
almost  impassable.     In  one  of  these  marshes,  a  few  miles 
from  the  castle,  her  horse  stuck  in  the  nK>8s,  which  is  still 
called  the  ^een^s  Mire^     The  chapel,  castle,  and  river, 
derive  their  name  from  the  cell  of  a  hermit  who  had  resi* 
ded  there;  and  undoubtedly  a  spot  better  adapted  for  mor- 
tification and  contemplation  could  scarcely  have  been  se- 
lected.    They  give  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  familj 
of  Deloraine.     Lord  Henrj  Scott,  third  son  of  James 
Duke  of  Monmouth  by  Aim  Duchess  of  Buccleugh^  was 
created  Earl  Deloraine,  Viscount  Hermitage,  1700* 
CliRtwood      In  the  same  parish,  the  castle  of  CUntwood,  on  the  farm 
***  '        of  Flight,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  strong  building* 
The  foundation  and  a  little  part  of  the  wall  are  still  to  be 
seen.     This  castle,  from  which  the  parish  derives  its 
name,  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glebe,  and  in 
fbrmer  times  must  have  been  impregnable  on  the  east 
iknd  north.     On  the  east  it  is  defended  bj  a  very  deep  rap- 
vine  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Liddel  and  a  precipice  of 
Thore  than  100  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the  west  and  south, 
by  two  ramparts  of  great  strength  and  a  fosse  of  great 
depth. 

'  In  this  parish  there  are  also  many  of  the  circular  fortifi- 
cations formerly  mentioned,  which  the  country  people  here 
odl  Picts  works.  They  are  all  circular  and  strongly  for- 
tified by  a  wall  composed  of  large  stones.  They  are  fre- 
quently found,  the  one  at  a  little  distance  from  and  oppo- 
•»te  to  the  other.  There  are  two  nigh  Steedshouse,  two  oi^ 
the  farm  of  Shaws,  one  on  Toftholm,  one  on  t'oulshiels^ 
«me  on  Cocklaw,  and  one  on  Blackburn.  '  On  the  farm  of 
Jif  iUbum  there  is  a  sQutU  circle  enclosed^  of  nine  ctoaes^ 
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^hich  seems  to  Have  been  what  antiquariaas  call  a  Druidi-  Andqakieib 
Cal  temple*  There  are  likewise  manj  cairns  in  different  oruidical 
places.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  on  the  farm  of  ^^^^^' 
Whisgills.  The  quantity  of  stones  is  inotmense,  and  they  are 
mostly  of  a  very  large  size.  Near  these  there  is  a  large 
stone,  set  on  end,  about  five  feet  high,  called  the  standing 
stone.  This  cairn  is  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  deep 
moss.  It  can  be  approached  on  horseback  only  on  one  side, 
and  that  with  much  difiiculty  •  There  is  not  a  stone  to  be 
seen  near  it.  Upon  the  march  between  the  parishes  of 
Castletown  and  Canonby,  and  upon  very  high  ground  near 
to  Tennis  hill^  there  is  a  cairn  of  great  extent,  and  consists 
ing  of  free-stones  of  great  size.  It  is  SO  yards  long.  It 
is  not  possible  to  approach  it  on  horseback.  The  stones 
are  chiefly  of  a  square  form  of  an  inunense  weight ;  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  there  is  not  a  stone  to  be  seen, 
nor  a  place  where  stones  could  be  found,  within  a  great 
distance  of  the  place.  At  the  north  end  of  it  there  are  se- 
veral large  stones  set  on  their  edges,  formmg  a  square,  and 
eovered  over  by  one  stone.  Near  to  the  south  end  there 
is  one  standing  perpendicular,  epvidently  so  placed  by 
human  art,  seven  feet  above  the  moss,  and  thirteen  ficet 
in  circumference.  Five  other  stones,  nearly  of  an  equal 
size  with  this  last,  are  observed  in  the  neighhourhood,  ^ 
forming  a  circle  along  with  it,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
45  yards.  How  these  enormous  masses  were  originally 
collected,  or  for  what  purpose,  it  is  certainly  very  diflicult 
to  determine.  At  Milnholm,  in  the  same  parish,  there  is 
a  cross  of  one  stone,  eight  feet  four  inches  high,  set  in  a 
base  of  one  foot  eight  inches.  A  sword  four  feet  long  Is 
eat  out  from  the  south  side  of  the  cross,  and  some  ancient 
writing  appears  above  it. 

In  the  parish  of  Ancrum,  near  the  Ronuui  road  from 
York  to  the  Frith  qf  jForth^  the  vestiges  of  a  Romiui  csmfi 
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^NiiifBitict  may  be  traced;  but  tbe  most  remarkable  fingmcnt  of  oiw 
tiquity  in  tbe  parish  is  the  Maltan  wall  or  walls,  upon  9 
psing  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  village  of  Ancrum,  close 
to  the  ade  of  the  river  wheie  it  turns  its  course  towards 
Ae  south-east*     These  walls  were  strongly  built  of  stone 
and  lime  in  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram  ;  and,  ascending 
on  one  side  from  the  plain  aijjacent  to  the  river,  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  thej 
'  enclose,  but  are  now  levelled  with  its  surface,  and  a  small 
p^  of  them  remain^     Vaults  or  subterraneous  arches 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbouring  grcnind,  and  unr 
deEneath  the  area  enclosed  by  the  building.  Human  bones 
are  still  found  by  persons  ploughing  or  digging  in  thf 
plain  at  the  side  of  the  river ;  which  is  an  evidence  of  its 
having  been  formerly  occupied  as  burying  ground.     Thp 
name  which  these  walls  still  retains  gives  the  colour  of 
•ttthentici^  to  a  tradition,  generally  received  in  this  part 
of  this  country,  that  the  building  and  surrounding  fieldi 
had  been  vested  in  the  knights  of  Malta,  or  knights  hosr 
pitaUers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem* 
^^^       On  the  banks  of  the  Ale  water,  below  the  house  of  An* 
crum,  there  are  several  caves  or  recesses ;  and  not  less 
lihan  fifteen  may  be  sttU  pointed  out.     In  some  of  them 
there  are  also  vestiges  of  chimneys  or  fire-places,  and 
holes  for  the  passage  of  smoke  from  the  b^ck  part  of  th^ 
cave  to  the  outside  of  the  bank.    From  these  appearance^ 
it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  though  these  caves,  so  fre» 
gently  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  border  counties, 
were  originally  intended  for  places  of  concealment  and 
shelter,  yet,  after  the  happy  event  which  put  an  end  to  in* 
tenor  violence  and  depredation,  they  were  probably  assu-* 
med  by  the  poorer  classes  for  places  of  habitation,  and  im« 
proved  by  such  farther  accommodations  a^  the  rude  or 
limpk  taste  of  the  tijiies  required. 
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Itost  of  file  io^tts  dr  inclHit  petty  foHrfettet  of  fhe^^^^ 
Ixnder  chieftains  have  been  demolished  to  aflbrd  Aatbrialt 
fer  ttddem  ImildkigS^  biit  remsini  of  them  are  in  most 
quamh  td  be  s^en ;  bk  the  pairsh  6£  bznam  tit  some 
df  Obtn.  The  chief  fortification  there  is  a  tower  at  Del- 
pUitbii^  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Dolphus,  from 
whbm  it  tiMfe  its  ndme.  l%e  waOs  are  eight  to  ten  feet 
Aick^  bdit  bf  hewii  ^toiie,  and  so  closely  cemented  with 
Hme,  thai  it  is  fbnnd  more  difficult  to  obtain  stones  for 
hia^din^  trtmi  it  thfhi  from  a  quarry.  It  has  been  exten- 
sive, anddivided  into  small  apartments  by  stone  partitions* 
Sererd  fHdffefei  ifyertnres  are  in  the  middle  of  the  walls^ 
large  (aMSjglk  fiitrll  small  bM^  and  so^e  of  them  so  long 
Hs  to  be  Mett  l^y  tVe  tenants  for  holding  their  ladders.  On 
a  rising  ff^hMi^  a  little  to  the  south,  there  is  an  area  of  ft 
ch^  iUfdsiatf  #hxch  h  said  to  have  been  a  watchtower  or 
l%Mitm^y  anS  shews  that  l)olphiston  tower  had  been 
used  aft  t  ftort  ii  ^lace  of  refuge.  A  tower  on  Moss« 
tomfbrd  fidtM,  nbf  th  from  Dolphistoii,  whicli  is  nearly 
ditif^  il'  Itiilt  Ad  divide  in  the  same  manner,  but  fkr 
mfciiur  lit  strength*  m 

lathe  psrbh  of  Jedburgh^  reHiges  of  artificisll  cares  CaveSi 
%c4r  njfbk  the  banks  of  the  river  Jed,  particularly  two 
late  cave^^^  btit  of  the  rock  at  Hundalee  and  linthaugh- 
l^.  Th^  ffi&ensibns  cannot  hbw  be  ascertained,  being, 
fiom  the  iiebpness  bf  the  rock  or  bank,  almost  inacces* 
»ble  $  btlt  they  are  described  by  old  persons,  who  have 
fonnerly  ^tered  into  them  when  the  access  was  less  dif- 
ficoit;  i^  tonsi^ting  df  tltree  apartnihits ;  one  on  each  hand 
of  fte  Entrance,  tthd  a  larger  one  behind,  which  had  the 
aprpesbranc^'bf  a  great  footh. 

lice  abb6^  bf  Jedburgh  oV  Jedworth  is  situated  on  thejedborgk 
west  side  df  thfe  Jed  near  where  it  fdls  ilfto  the  river  *^^*^' 
Tweed.    It  was  founded  by  King  David  First  for  canbtis 
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AMiq^iircgular  broaght  from  thi  abbey  of  St  Qiimtm'$  at  Btttti^ 
vais  in  France. 

This: abbey  had  two  ceHs^  Restenpte  and  Canonby*' 
Restenote  standi  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  Forfar.  It  is  encompassed  with  a  loch  except  at  one 
passage,  where  it  had  a  draw-bridge.  Here  aU  the  pa^ 
pers  and  precious  things  belonging  to  Jedburgh  abbey 
were  carefully  kept,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inroads  of  the 
borderers.  According  to  Prynne,  Robert  prior  of  this 
house  swore  fealty  to  Edward  Longshanks  in  the  year 
1206. 

The  priory  of  Canonby  is  situated  upon  the  river  £sk^ 
in  Eskdale  and  shire  of  Dumfries.  It  is  uncertain  by 
whom  OF  at  what  time  it  was  founded^  though  it  is  cer- 
tain, as  will  be  afterwards  mentioned,  that  it  was  before 
the  year  116$  ;  and  in  1206  William  prior  of  this  con« 
vent  swears  fealty  to  Edward  king  of  England.  This  mo« 
nastery  was  frequently  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Engi^ 
lish,  and  the  prior  and  cancMis  thereof  obliged  to  abandon 
their  dwelling  during  the  heat  of  war  ;•  by  which  means 
their  records,  being  so  often  destroyed,  makes  an  accurate 
account  of  them  impossible. 

The  vicinity  of  the  abbey  ef  Jedburgh  to  the  borders 
subjected  it  to  the  depredations  of  every  incursion  or  in- 
vasion. These  were  in  general  carried  on  with  the  great- 
est cruelty  imaginable  ;  neither  age,/  sex,  nor  profession,- 
affording  the  least  protection,,  the  victors  maiking  their 
footsteps  with  fire  and  sword.  ^  " 

The  ravages  committed  in  the  different  incursions  made 
hy  the  English  had  so  destroyed  this  house,  and  reduced 
its  income,  as  to  render  it  insufficient  for  the  lodging  and 
maintenance  of  the  canons.  King  Edward  First  therefore 
sent  several  of  them  to  different  reUgious  houses  of  the 
same  order  to  England,  there  to  be  maintained  tiU  thi^ 
houjie  could  be  repaired  and  restored  to  better  circom* 
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dtanccs.     One  of  the  writs  is  still  extant ;  by  wldch  1  ca- Andqaitla. 
non,  named  Ingelram  de  Colonia,  was  sent  to  the  convent 
of  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire. 

The  revenues  of  this  house,  aecording  to  Keith's  appen- 
dix in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland, 
are;  *hj  tiie  surplus  books^  in  which  are  annexed  the  de- 
pendent priories  of  Restenote  and  Canonbj,  monej  L.l274y 
lOs.  The  book  of  the  collectors  of  the  thirds^  and  that 
of  assumption,  make  the  money  L.974,  10  s.  probably 
iiom  the  omission  of  the  two  dependent  priories  ;  wheats 
two  chalders  two  bolls;  bear,  twenty-three  chalders;  meal^ 
thirtf-iix  chalders  thirteen  boUs  one  firlot  one  peck.  O* 
mitted,  coins,  customs,  &c. 

This  abbacy  was  erected  into  ±  temporal  lordship  in  ia^ 
Toor  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Femherst,  ancestor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian.  He  being  a  man  of  great  leam^ 
ing  was  high  in  favour  with  King  James  the  Sixth,  who 
made  himi  in  1591,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  - 
chamber^  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peen^e  by  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh^  the  paten^being 
dated  2d  February  1622. 

This  building  is  partly  in  ruins,  ^d  part  serves  as  the 
parish  church.  The  workmanship  is  extremely  fine. 
Many  of  the  arches  are  circular,  and  seem  very  antique. 

The  castle  of  Goldielands  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  stands  Goldiebi)4i 
about  a  mile  west  from  Hawick  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh^^^*^ 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the  Teviot^ 
nearly  opposite  to  where  the  water  of  Borthwick  joins 
with  that  river.  It  was  anciently  the  mansion  of  a  family 
of  the  surname  of  Goldy,  whence  it  derived  its  present 
appellation.  It  is  now  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  remains  of  Minto  tower  are  situated  on  a  mgged^^*^ 
and  picturesque  rock,  on  the  right  faaad  of  the  h%h  road 
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Aiiti9iitiei.)eadiiig  fnnn  Jedburgh  to  llawidL,  aod  is  $eea  at  a  coasia 
deniUe  distaace.     The  ri^r  Teviok  nms  at  the  foot  ol 
the  rock. 
Kebo  ab-        The  abbey  of  Kelso  was  ioludnted  b  j  the  Tkooesian 
"^'  mooksy  bnaight  over  from  Fraitoe  by  King  Datid,  when 

Earl  of  Cm»bcrfanid,  diiring  the  reign  of  his  bcother  A* 
lezander  Ae  Fierce.  These  monks  were  first  placed  at 
SeHurky  where  David  ass^ed  them  an  ample  proviucn 
of  hmds  and  revenmes.  After  his  accession  to  the  cxowiiy 
he  transferred  them  to*  Roaborgh,  as  a  commodions  place, 
and  finally  to  Kelso,  as  being  jret  more  eKgilde  for  their 
residence  and  accommodation  ;  where,  by  the  advice  of 
John  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  he  founded  this  monastery  on 
the  2d  of  May  112S>  and  dedicated  it  to  die  honour  of\he 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St  John  the  Evangcdist*  This 
king  greatly  augmented  kb  donations  made  to  this^  hoase^ 
exempted  them  from  divers  toQa  and  services,  and  obtain- 
ed for  them  from  difisrent  popes  a  number  of  considaaUr 
privflegcs.  Innocent  the  Second  ratified  tius  soynl  fonn^ 
datiwi,.  and  Akxaader  ihe  Third  granted  to  the  abboe  die 
honour  of  wearing  the  mitre  with  pontifiscd  robes,  and 
power  to  amist  at  all  general  councils.  lonocenl  the 
Third  rendered  him  independent  o£alI  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion* This  abbot  and  his  mank»  also  obtM&ad  ftom  the 
faidmp  of  St  An&nwSy  their  diocesan,  an  exenoption  foom 
afl.  kmda  of  exactions  or  tribute,  anda  right  to  veom^e  or'» 
^nation  and  the  other  sacraments,  from  any  other  bishop 
nf  Scotland  or  Cumberland. 

It  ia  by  no  means  improbabietfaat,  besides  the  advance- 
meat  of  mligion.  King  David  might  have  in  view  the  in-^ 
tenduction  a£  axts  and  manufactures;  into  this  kingdom 
when  he  founded  the  monastery  now  under  oonsiderattoa* 
hk  the  history  of  the  monastic  orders,. it  is  saiddmt  Bier- 
aaci  do  Abbctilfi^  dEeJamukr  of 
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directed  tliat  the  monks  of  liis  order  should  pracdse  «llAadqttitie>> 
sorts  of  handicrafts,  as  well  to  prevent  idleness,  the  root 
of  all  evil,  as  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for  which 
purpose  the  monks,  in  the  character  of  artiicers  and  la* 
bourersy  wrought  under  the  inspection  of  an  elder ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  labour  was  pot  into  the  comnK>n  stock 
lor  the  maintenance  of  the  house. 

To  this  abbey  belonged  the  churches  of  Selkirk,  Rox- 
burgh, Innerlethen,  MoUe,  Sproustoa,  Hume,  Lambden, 
Greenlaw,  Ljmprink,  Keith,  MaGker8t<me,  Maxwell,  and 
Gordon,  with  divers  others,  with  their  tithes,  and  the 
schools  of  Roxburgh.  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  gnmdson  to 
King  David  First,  gave  them  the  church  of  Inncrkthen, 
and  granted  a  charter  in  1159,  confirming  tdl  pdor  d<ma* 
tions. 

Although  this  monastery,  and  that  of  Melrose,  were 
founded  by  the  same  prince,  and  within  eight  years  of  each 
other,  yet  the  churches  which  remain  seem,  from  their 
difierent  styles  of  architecture,  to  have  been  esected  at 
very  different  periods.  That  of  Melrose  b^g  of  the 
ornamental  Gothic  stjle^  which  did  not  take  place  till 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  Second,  is  most  probably  a 
building  of  a  later  date,  begun  after  a  fonaer  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1322 ;  whereas  that  of  Kelso  is,  ia 
all  its  parts,  of  that  phiin  and  undecerated  style  called 
SaxoH  or  earfy  Norman,  which  was  in  general  iise  im 
this  island  at  the  time  this  monastery  was  founded  $  and 
from  whkh  manner  there  was  no  great  deviation  till  about 
the  year  1135.  There  still  remaia  of  this  abbey  the 
whole  traasepty  the  southern  aind  western  tower,  which 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  tlie  transverse  parts  of  this 
fauilfog,  and  a  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  in  which 
there  is  an  acch  that  communicated  between  the  cloister 
and  the  body,  of  the  church.    These  remains  are  suppo- 
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Aiitfqnhfcg.sed  to  bc  part  of  the  original  structure  built  and  endowecl 
by  King  David  the  First. 

GossTord  In  the  parish  of  Eckford,  to  the  south  of  the  village 
of  Gossford,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  that  name 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  No  date  is  discernible  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod of  its  erection  j  but  from  those  parts  of  the  walls  yet 
entire,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  both  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls  (which  are 
twelve  feet  at  an  average),  the  vestiges  of  the  battlements 
on  the  top,  the  embrasures  on  the  sides,  and  the  remains 
of  a  surrounding  ditch,  which  was  probably  furnished 
with  water  from  a  spring  above  the  present  farm-house. 
The  roof  is  entirely  gone.  The  area  within  the  walls, 
discernible,  is  thirty-nine  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  entry  to  it  was  probably  from  the  north-east. 
About  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  in  digging  for 
stones  on  the  far^i  of  Hospital  land  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh,  the  labourers  discovered  a  tumulus,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  were  Ibund  two  earthen  pots,  the  one 
about  three  feet  deep  and  eighteen  wide,  the  other  rather 
smaller  ;  both  containing  blackish  dust  and  small  frag- 
.  ments  of  human  bones.  Upon  exposure  to  the  external 
air,  these  vessels  tumbled  down,  and  could  not  be  preser- 
*  ved. 

At  the  summit  of  Honnam  kw,  which,  except  the. 

Cheviot,  is  the;  highest  hill-  oi  the  border,  are  the  remains 

of  an  ancient  fortification  or^ncampment.    It  was  of  con- 

*^  siderable  extent ;  and  within  these  few  years,  a  large  iron 

gate,  tak^i  down  from  the  top  of  the  law,  was  to  be  seen 

at  Gos&ford  eastle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

Xryst         ^^  different  parishes,  such  as  Moorbattle,  Linton,  and 

•'•"^     others,  are  to  be  found  what  are  called  tryst  stanes.  These 

are  great  stones  ct)mmonly  situated  on  high  groundsw 

Tb^  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  rows,  not  unfre^uestl/ 
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In  a  drcular  direction.     It  is  said,  as  also  the  name  im-  Antiquities 
ports,  that  in  times  of  hostility  thej  marked  the  places 
of  resort  for  the  borderers  when  they  were  assembling 
for  any  expedition  of  importance. 

The  town  of  Roxburgh  was  once  the  fourth  of  the  Roxburgh 
Scottish  burghsy  but  scarce  a  vestige  of  it  exists.    It  stood  ***^ 
cm  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tweed  and 
the  Tevlot.     Some  remains  of  its  ancient  castle  still  ap- 
pear upon  an  eminence  of  considerable  extent.  It  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  deep  trench  still  visible,  which  the  garrison 
could  fill  with  water  at  pleasure,  and  over  which  a  draw-    . 
bridge  was  placed.     The  wall  which  surrounded  the  for- 
tress is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed ;  but  some  parts  of  it 
still  remain,  and  display  prodigious  strength  from  their 
thickness  and  solidity.     The  many  struggles  which  the 
two  kingdoms  had  for  the  possession  of  this  fbrtress  ren- 
der its  history  of  mor^  importance  than  that  of  any  near 
fht  borders.     It  frequently  changed  masters  j  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  in  the  possession  of  that 
monarch.  James  the  Second  of  Scotland  having  laid  siege 
to  it,  his  army  made  themselves  masters  of  the  castle,  in  a 
Rreat  measure  destroyed  the  works,  and  reduced  it  to 
ruins  ;  but  previous  to  the  victory,  the  king  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.     A  holly  tree  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  spot  where  this  happened,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Tweed.    The  queen,  soon  after  this  fatal 
accident,  observing  that  the  army  was  disheartened,  and. 
that  the  chiefs  were  for*raising  j^he  siege,  used  every  means 
to  excite  their  courage ;  and  among  other  things  told  them^ 
that  although  their  king  had  fallen,  he  was  but  one  maOj^ 
and  that  she  would  soon  give  them  another  king,  her  sott 
James  the  Third,  who  next  day  arrived  in  the  camp,  and 
was  crowned  at  Kelso  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age., 
^fa]^  bieroic  and»well-tii9ed  address  produced  the  d^sireij^^ 
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Antiytdpi,  effect ;  the  9f\p^  qf  tkt  vkoh  arxpy  nfcw  VQu^cA  \  nx^ 
renewif^g  the  stfUf:k  with  re4oabk(l  s^rdour^  the  ganiso^ 
(oirendered  ^a  a  few  d^y««  ^f am  this  period  the  c^stlf 
has  remained  in  ruins,  aUI^QHgh  it  was  in  9mfi  deg^pe  le- 
pa^irfd  Igr  the  &igli$ti  ^rpteptpr  Somerset  ii^  tl^e  reip  of 
^dwani  tl^e  Si^th. 

CtTei  It  la  thp  ^ame  p^ri^h  pf  ^oxb^rgfa,  tq  the  westward  of  thf 
^  '  site  pf  the  anciput  ps^tle,  on  the  h»x\k^  of  the  Tev^qt,  are 
seve^^  cfives  cut  qqt  of  the  sqlid  rqpk  ic^  the  middle  of  a 
high  precipice.  Three  qf  them  are  of  Urge  dimensions. 
In  17^f  during  the  re]>eUipD,  one  of  thepi  was  used  as  a 
place  of  concealmef^t  fqr  horses  when  the  rel)pl  $xxoj 
Qiarched  thrqugh  this  part  of  the  pouptrj.  ^othec^ 
whicl^  is  now  i^agce$sih}ej  is  s^id  to  be  of  vefj  gfe^t 
length  ;  ^  thir4  is  called  th^  4ov<  cave^  from  its  having 
been  at  onc^  p^io^  H^ed  as  a  pigeon-house.  To  render 
it  spitahle  to  thi^  pmrpose^j  c^U^  fqr  pigfoi^s  n^U,  in  the 
form  of  square  iiol^s,  I^^ve  been  cut  out  of  the  ^qlid  ^ck , . 
and  with  the^e  cells  the  ^4^s  of  the  c^ve  ^e  cqver^d* 

Halieileaa.  In  the  parish  qf  Bowden  are  the  remain^  of  ojit  of  the 
border  fortres^esi  at  Hojjdean  or  Haliedean^  once  a  resi- 
den9e  of  the  family  of  Iloxhurgh.  The  cqurt-yard,  con- 
taining about  one-fourth  qf  an  acre^  was  surrounded  with 
strong  Stqne  imd  lime  walls^  four  ^cet  t^icl^  and  sij^teeu 
feet  high,  with  sl^tiog  hples  between  five  f^ee-stoDes 
about  thirty  feet  from  each  other  ;  frppi  which  an  arrow 
or  a  rqusket  could  have  been  pointed  in  different  direc- 
tions. Upon  an  arched  gateway,  in  the  front,  there  was  a 
Strqpg  iron  gate.  Withiu  the  court  stoqd  two  strong 
tow^r?,  the  one  of  three,  the  other  qf  four  storie^  consist- 
h)^  qf  eight  or  ten  lodgeable  roomsj^  besides  porters  Iqdge^ 
^rvaqts  h^ll,  vfiulted  cellars,  bakehovise,  &c.  Tfl\c  roof 
Hnd  9qpring,  being  sill  qf  the  strongest  oak,  if  kept  in  the 
f^tate  ^  ^hich  they  theu  were,  u^ght  have  stoo^  for  a  con? 
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|^lJi  tiot  dux^thc  inmorityof  tbelatc  Dttbiof  lUsr 
\mgh^  the  mvnsgers  of  his  propertj  oxdered  tl|is  Inulding 
\o  1^  o^ostlj  pulled  dpwu,  merely  far  the  sipce  of  gettia^ 
(he  fire^rStoaes  in  it  tq  build  a  large  farm-hol^e  and  9fm 
porteaauccs  at  the  diata^c^  of  three  miles,  though  the  dify 
ficultj  of  separating  these  stones  from  the  lia^  made  them 
a  de^r  purqhe^.  Soipe  of  the  vaults  still  rpmain,  and 
are  uspd  \ff  the  tenant^  and  about  160  feet  of  tj^e  codrt 
vail  are  perfectly  ^tire ;  which  i^f^es  the  deifioUtiaii  of 
the  rest  to  be  much  regrette^i  ^^  the  whole  ti^ilding  was 
^utely,  ^d  ornaqiental  to  tl^e  place,  aa  wpU  aa  veporaUe 
for  its  ?ntiq\^ity .  One  stone,  prfsferyed  fyv^  th^  nmab  and 
jiew  a  lifted  \q  the  dq^  qf  the  £m^-l)Wy  ^  ^c^jdeao^ 
h93  in  the  twiddle  an  \inicorn's  h^a4  ^  tlyree  stfri,  with 
KH  inspriftiftn,  date4  i53Q. 

About  140  yards  frofu  the  principal  hoi^e,  on  the  top 
pf  a  precipice  han^png  over  a  buqi|  t^cre  has  been  a  char 
pel  or  {daf®  of  woirsihip  and  a  bury^  g^Q^^da  as  appears 
from  a  number  of  gravcrstone^  handks  of  coffin^  and 
pieces  9f  )mtp^  Vcm^,  V(hich  have  been  diig  up  horn 
time  tp  t;me«  {{e^oe  p^ob^bly  h^  arisen  the  namci  Hon 
Ijdean  or  Halied^ati) 

In  all  quarters  of  this  poun^  ai«  to  be  fbui^  remaiascimp^ 
pf  c^mps-  In  mqs^  of  the  mosses  human  ^op^s  are  to  be 
fQ^nd ;  Ao  dQi\b.t  fri^m  persons  havixi^  fallen  there,  s^ 
remaining  unburied^  in  conscq\iencc  of  the  qvUess  con- 
flicts ?^i4  rencQunteri^  which  occurred  in  the  sanguinary 
wars  of  the  borders.  Tbe^  wars  were  so  iqeessant,  cqiu 
si^g  pften  of  little  more  than  plundering  cu^cursions,  in 
lyhich  the  youtl^  c^  hath  sid^s  we^  continHaJly  engaging 
tQ  display  t]ieir  valour,  that  historian^  wearied  with  th^ 
f e^italt  have  left  a  great  part  of  them  unnoticed  as  ordir 
i^arjr  ocqixrencea.  Traditiciib  tH>wever,  is  s^iV  ^nll  of 
^m^  1^  i^  is  dfuUly  ^eeqpjung  aaose  ol^^cu^^  tMw^ 
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Aflrignides.  there  IS  scarcely  a  glen,  a  hiU,  or  a  ford  of  a  river,  wHch 
is  not  marked  as  the  scene  of  some  tragical  adventure  or 
bloody  conflict.     Thus  in  the  parish  of  Maxton,  on  a  ri- 
sing gromid  near  the  Tweed,  are  the  remains  of  a  circular 
encampment,  denominated   from   itf  figure    RinglyhaU% 
Upon  the  opposite  side  of  that  river  is  a  deep  glen  called 
the  ScoU  hole^  in  which  a  body  of  Scots  lay  'while  the 
,  camp  was  possessed  by  the  English.     They  were  some 
days  in  this  situation  with  the  Tweed  only  between  them, 
when  at  last  the  English,  being  superior  in  numbers,  ven-« 
tured  to  ford  the  Tweed  at  a  place  where  the  village  of 
Rutherford  now  stands,  and  the  Scots  met  them  on  a  ri« 
aing  ground  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  still  called  the 
PUaJfrae.     An  obstinate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
English  were  worsted,  many  of  them  slain,  and  interred 
in  the  burying  ground  at  Rutherford.     From  this  battle 
the  place  was  called  Rue'the-ford^  on  account  of  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  English  in  fording  the  Tweed  to  at^ 
tack  the  Scots.     This  account  is  by  tradition. 
I^nitard       Near  the  border,  between  the  parishes  of  Mazton  and 
Wrc.      Ancrum,  is  a  bridge  called  Lilliard  Eige^  formerly  -/#»- 
arum  Moor.    There  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Scots 
and  English  soon  after  the  death  of  King  James  the  Fifth,, 
who  died  in  the  year  1542.     When  the  Earl  of  Arran 
was  regent  in  Scotland,  Sir  Ralph  Rivers  and  Sir  Bryan 
Laiton  canie  to  Jedburgh  with  an  army  of  5000  English 
\o  seize  Merse  and  Teviotdale  in  name  of  HenryThc 
Eighth,  then  king  of  England,  ^vho  died  not  long  after  in 
the  year  1541.     The  regent  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  came 
with  a  small  body  of  men  to  oppose  them.     The  Earl  of 
Angus  was  greatly  exasperated  against  the  English,  be- 
eause  some  time  before  they  had  defaced  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors  at  Melrose,  and  had  done  much  hurt  to  the  ab- 
kogr  tfaeie.    The  regent  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  without 
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waiting  for  die  arrival  of  a  greater  force,  which  was  e»»Antiquitic^ 
pected,  met  the  English  at  Ulliard  Edge,  where  the  Scots 
obtained  a  great  victory,  considering  the  inequality  of 
their  number.  A  joung  woman  of  the  name  of  LiUiard 
fought  along  with  the  Scots  with  great  courage  :  she  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  a  tomb-stone  was  erected  upon  her  grave 
on  the  field  where  it  was  fought.  Some  remains  of  this 
tomb-stone  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  to  have  contain* 
ed  the  following  inscription. 

Fair  maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this  staoe ; 

little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame. 

On  the  English  lads  she  laid  many  thomps. 

And  when  her  legs  were  off,  she  fought  on  her  stnmpi^ 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Melrose  are  the  three  ^UenQtaaipta^ 
UUs.  The  base  of  them  may  be  in  compass  six  or  seven  khV 
miles  ;  the  height  of  two  of  them  to  the  north,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half.  On  the  top  of  the  north-east  hill  are 
plain  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  well  fortified  with  two 
fosses  and  mounds  of  earth  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circuit,  with  a  large  plain  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  on 
which  may  be  seen  the  pnetarium,  or  the  general's  quar« 
ter,  surrounded  with  many  huts.  It  has  aU  the  properties 
•f  a  well-chosen  camp,  according  to  the  rules  of  Vegetitts. 
There  is  a  large  prospect  from  it  of  aU  the  cotmtry ;  it  ^ 

has  many  springs  of  good  water  near  it ;  the  sides  of  the 
hill  have  been  covered  with  wood  ;  and  the  camp  is  of 
that  extent  that  neither  man,  beast,  nor  baggage,  could  be 
straitened  for  room.  On  the  north  side  of  the  middle  hill 
Mr  Milne  seems  to  place  a  second  camp,  from  which,  he 
says,  is  a  large  ditch  for  two  miles  to  the  west,  reaching 
to  another  camp  on  the  top  of  Caldshail-hill.  This  camp 
(probably  he  means  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  middle 
hi]))  has  been  strongly  fortified  with  a  douUe  trench^  and 
t^e  cirounvallatiims  of  it  continued  for  a  considerable  way. 
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^■tij^Tliit  wnpi  with  tbf^  c^Ued  Castfeitead,  makes  s  triwglf 
' '  with  the  l^ge  camp  ^n  £U4oo  hill*.  On  the  bwd  of  th« 
bill^  on  the  si4e  of  which  the  vilUge  of  GaUoaside  i^ 
« iQ^ndedy  Dorth  of  the  Twee4t  there  h$ts  been  a  large  camp« 
|t  hf^  a  wall  sM'auA4  it  of  f/^n^  about  half  a  mil?  in  convr 
pg)a«  About  half  a,  x^ile  from  this  csamp  to  the  east,  oa 
)hp  tQp  of  the  hiU  opposite  to  Newst^a^  th^rq  haa  been  a 
}Hrge  f^axap  with  a  4eep  ditch.  It  aeems  to  have  been 
fiboat  three  quarters  of  a  mile  iu  cirQumference,  and  is 
called  the  Chester  know  or  inoU.  The  easte^  KrOinaii  mi- 
litary road  is^yiiiblc  in  ma^iy  quarters  of  this  country,  raui 
sed  in  some  plages  C€«i«ideraUy  above  the  ac^oioing  fields, 
Mdrose  Sut  the  most  res^arkabk  monument  of  antiquity  Co  be 
^^*  fowd  in  this  qv  Vt^r,  aAd  one  of  the  nK>8t  c|iistt]»gtii»hed 
voi,  S^otlauddT  is  the  ^ibbey  of  Melrose.  Variom  religiwji 
fowidatiqm  of  diffpeat  dates  appeiu^  iq  have  ^layted  at 
fhis  placet  The  fnonastery  of  Old  ASelroae  w^s  p^robaUj 
Ibiimded  about,  the  ea4  q(  th^  f»th  century*  The  veoch* 
fl^UQ.  Bede,^  who  was  bop  in  (|7^  givea  aa  account  of  i|s 
aituatiozi  Q^  th^  bsuil^  of  the  Tweedy  and  Ukewi«e  of  its 
9,bhQt§*  Th\$  pl^e  was  a  fi^mous  nursery  for  learned  and 
religious  xoep,  aAd  piobably  cpntinu^^  till  the  other  on^ 
%t  the  pjfes^rvt  Mclros^  wa$  foujp4e4  by  Kiag  IJavid.  The 
fonvei^t  of  Qld  Melros^e  was  encloivd  with  a  stooe  w«B, 
^ea^hi^  froniL  the  south  corner  to  the  west  corner  of  the 
Twe^il,  where  the  nedk  of  land  isi  narwv  ;  and  the  f««- 
dA|i,oxi  of  the  wall  is  still  tp  he  seen.  It  i^  not  pri)hahlfO 
^hat  it^e.  has  bes«9L  a^  greal  building  abottl  U ;,  for,  as 
.^ed^  acquwv^  V^  their  churchesi  there  were  9U  ^  oak 
and  CQveii^d  with  ]:eeds.  Th$  situation  of  the  phux  is 
QKjQSt  pWsafit  aad  ^gireeabkiji  beipg  almost  surroiMided  by 
7w^ed«  and  having  a  &ie  prospect  towaxds  Gladawqod. 
j^hoH^ai  Wl^'tQ  the  w^itf  of  thij^,  oa  the  Twee4a  s 
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iktt  Tittflge  of  Newfiettd;  a  phee  remarkaible  fof  mothef  Antf^P^'tiai 
mivbey  on  the  east  ude  of  it,  eaUed  Jt^^  Abiey-iiead* 

About  half  a  lank  from  Newslead^  on  the  south  nde  of 
tike  Tweedy  stands  tiie  i^rcAelit  jAhey  of  Melrose.  Thia 
tttfaasiaiyi  fit>di  (he  mf»  whioh  yet  exists  srppears  to 
hare  been  tndj  mgtiifioeftt  and  spacious*  It  eoiitm«ei 
to  ba  the  admirattOA  of  strangers ;  and  from  the  inaghi- 
tade  and  embdUbhitaeftt  of  hs  colmnniy  the  sjrmmeti^j  of 
its  pertsi  and  the  beattty  rf  the  stone  of  which  it  is  Mlt^ 
it  maj  be  regarded  as  (Me  6f  the  most  su^b  stnxctnres 
irtikh  sttperstition  re^md  \t  Ais  eomitrj.  It  Was  fotmded 
by  King  Dfttid  in  1190  ;  defficaled  t6  the  Yu^gin  Maoj^ 
aa  srpfiears  by  itie  chaffers  granted  to  the  abbot  and  con-^ 
tMt  by  aair  kisgs.  The  flioAfes  "Wett  Gist^tiaa  $  mA 
the  momalery  of  Melrose  was  a  mrother-^church  or  nurse-* 
ry  for  ri)  that  order  in  many  tarious  and'  remote  regions 
if  Sedtiaad. 

Tbs  chttrch  is  built  in  fie  form  of  St  John's  cross.  The 
thancely  which  is  a  very  stately  fabric,  i^s^  Standing; 
in  roof  is  very  carioES^  and  has  Aibch  of  the  seripture 
Iktoir^  ^ttlptared  npoti  it.  Mnch  of  the  western  {(art  of 
diia  bttildnig  ia  so  entkdy  deifiolMiedv  that  it  cannot  bo 
correcdy  kAoWA  how  far  it  reached  in  tbat  directron; 
Whar  ^1  exJSfis  is  of  the  following  dimensions.'  Its 
k&gth  is  ^8  feet,  breadth  1371,  eixcumference  about 
MS  $  height  of  the  east  Window  24,  breadth  16  ;  height 
of  tbe  south  wkidow  34I,  Breach  154- $  height  of 
the  sieepk  15 ;  iSie  spire  gone.  The  east  window,  at 
which  was  the  gMat  idtar,  is  a  beautifcd  strnctnt^,  con^ 
siaiiig  of  four  piltes  or  bars,  with  a  great  deal  of  curious 
warii-botWO«i  thete  ;  aild  M  each  side  a  gfeat  dumber'  of 
mtehos  for  statues  $  on  the  top,  an  old  man  v^Hh  a  globe! 
iwlia  left  ha&d,.t««ltng  on  his  kne^,  and  a  yomig  MsM  oif 
bio  sigftt}  both  Wk  a  sitting  postur^^  ^iA  an  open  crbwii 
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Antiyi^'ifcovcr  their  hcads.     On  the  north  and  south  of  this  tiflado^ 
are  two  others  of  smaller  dimensions.     The  nitches  are 
curiouslj  carved;  both  the  pedestals  and  canopies^  and  on 
which  several  figfures  of  men  and  animals  are  curiouslj 
cut.     On  the  south-east  of  this  church  are  a  great  many 
musicians,  admirably  cut^  with  much  pleasantness  and 
gaietj  in  their  countenances,  accompanied  with  their  va«^ 
rious  instruments  ;  also  inuns  with  their  veils,  some  of 
them  richly  dressed.     The  south  window  is  very  much 
admired  for  its  height  and  curious  workmanship^  Nitchea 
are  on  each  side  and  above  it,  where  have  been  statues  of 
«       our  Saviour  and  the  apostles.     Besides,  there  are  many 
other  figures  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  side  of  this  wia^ 
dow  'y  monks  curiously  cut,  with  their  beards^  cowls,  and 
beads ;  a  cripple  on  the  back  of  a  blind  man ;  several  ani« 
.  mals  cut  very  nicely,  as  boars,  grehounds,  lions,  mon^ 
kies,  and  others.     There  are  about  sixty-eight  nitches  in 
the  whole  standing  ;  the  statues  were  only  denaolished 
about  the  1649. 

With  regard  to  the  inside  of  the  church,  it  may  be  re« 
marked,  that  on  the  north  adde  of  the  cross  are  beautifnl 
pillars,  and  the  sculpture  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  newly 
cut.  On  the  west*side  is  a  statue  of  St  Peter,  with  a  book 
open,  his  right  hand  on  it,  and  two  keys  hanging  on  the 
left.  On  the  south  side  of  this  statue  is  that  of  St  Paul 
with  a  sword.  In  tl\e  middle  of  the  cross  stood  the 
steeple,  a  piece  of  noble  architecture  ;  a  quarter  of  it  yet 
standing,  but  the  spire  gone.  The  roof  of  the  south  side 
of  the  cross  is  still  standing,  where  is  a  beautifid  stair- 
ease,  much  admired,  the  roof  of  it  winding  like  a  snails 
cap.  There  was  within  the  church  a  vast  number  of  fonis^ 
^curiously  carved,  and  where  were  altars  dedicated  to  va^ 
nous  saints.  In  the  portion  of  the  church,  where  wcMrship 
is  at  present  performed,  are  two  rows  of  pillars  of  tacdf 
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Wt  wof  kmanship,  especially  that  to  the  sooth-east,  which,  ^ 
for  the  fineness  of  it,  looks  like  Flanders  lace. 

With  regard,  lastly,  to  what  was  in  part  or  altogether 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  church,  there  was  a  clois-^ 
ter  on  the  north  side,  a  part  of  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
remaining  ;  and  where  may  be  observed  pleasant  waiUka 
and  .seats,  with  a  great  deal  of  fine  flowers  nicely  est,  as 
lillies,  &c. ',  also  fei^s,  grapes,  house-leeks^  escalops,  fir- 
cones, &c.  The  door  at  the  north-entry  of  the  church  is 
curiously  embossed  ^  and  the  foliage  here,  and  in  several 
places  of  the  church,  very  beautiful.  There  were  also 
here  a  vast  many  fine  buildings  within  the  convent,  for 
the  residence  and  service  of  the  abbot  and  monks,  with 
gardens  and  other  convenienoes ;  all  were  inclosed  within 
an  high  wall^  about  a  mile  in  circuits  Besides  the  high 
church,  there  has  been  a  large  fine  chapel  where  the 
manse  now  is  ;  and  another  house  adjoining  to  it,  where 
the  foundation  of  the  pillars  are  still  to  be  seen*  On  the 
tiorth  side  of  this  house  there  has  been  a  curious  oratory 
or  private  chapel ;  the  foundation  of  which  has  been  lately 
discovered,  and  a  large  cistern  of  one  stone^  widi  a  Icadea 
pipe  conveying  the  water  to  it^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  Dr  John  Armstrongs  an'Dr  Ann* 
eminent  physician,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who*^"^' 
was  bom  in  Castletown  parish,  where  his  fa&er  and 
brother  were  ministers.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni-* 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  id 
physic,  February  4th,  1732,  with  much  reputation,'  and 
published  his  thesis  as  the  forms  of  that  university  re<r 
quire.  The  subject  was  D0  Tabe  Purulentat  In  1735/ 
he  published  a  little  humorous  fugitive  pamphlet  in  8vo^ 
entitled,  **  An  Essay  for  abridging  the  S.tu,dy  of  Phy^ 
VLQ'y^  to  which  is  added  a  '<  Dialogue. betwixt  Hygeie^ 
Mercury,  and  Fluto,  relating  to  th^  Practice  q£  Physic  as 
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^^^^^  it  k  managed  bj  a  certaiii  llliistriotis  Society.    As  alsrf| 
I  an  Epistle  firom  Usbeck  the  Persian  to  Joshua  Ward; 
Esq."    *rhis  piece  contaiiis  rimch  ficm  and  drollely.    In 
tiie  dialogue  he  has  caught  the  reij  spirit  of  Lucian.    Id 
1797^  he  piiUished  M  tfie  Histofy  and  Cfate  of  the  Ve- 
iiered  Diseases^  dvo;    This  wils  soon  follbwed  bj  the 
fhc&fu>my  ^  L6f)t  /  a  poem  whidi  has  nmch  merits  but  it 
most  be  confessed  is  too  strongly  tihetured  t^ifh  Ae  licen- 
tionsaess  df  Ovid;    It  is  said^  however;  &at  fai^  matorer 
judgment  expunged  many  of  the  liiziiriances  of  jouthiul 
fimey^  in  an  edition^  '<  revised  Ad  Corrected  by  the  an- 
Aor^"  in  1768;  It  appears  by  one  Of  the  cases  ou  literary 
property  that  Mr  Millar  |]faid  fifi^  ^in^as  fbr  the  copj- 
right  of  this  poeui;  whieh  Was  inttoded  as  a  burlesque  oif 
aten6  dietetic  writerSi     It  has  been  Observed  of  Dr  Ahn- 
ftrdng;  ifaat  his  WoflrkS  have  great  Ihequaliti^s,  soine  of 
tlRA  being  possessed  df  eVefy  requisite  to  b^  songbf 
after  ik  the  most  pferfeet  eompositibn^  while  others  em 
hardly  be  eonsideMd  as  6Upeiit>f  td  the  productions  of 
mediocriQr.      The  Ah  of  pHsiH>iHg  ffiakt,  his  beM 
fefffannancei  which  w*s  published  in  1744^  will  ffanstuit 
his  name  to  posterity  as  on^  of  the  SrSt  EiigHA  writers. 
On  Ais  tlrurit  we  shall  also  transcribe  a  beautifttl  eulo- 
giten  firdm  an  eminent  physldaa,  Dr  M^einje :  ^  Ot 
all  the  poetieal  perfohiianees  on  this  snbjeet  Aat  hare 
aome  to  my  hands,  Dr  Armstrong'*  Art  Of  preserving 
Health  is  by  far  the  best.    To  ^udte  every  ehafming  de- 
acriptioR  and  beautifU  passage  of  this  pdem  one  must 
mnsdcibe  the  whole.    We  caunoty  hdwever^  expect  ncW 
tttles  where  the  principial  desigA  was  t6  raise  atad  wanA 
die  heart  into  a  compliance  with  the  solid  precepts  of 
die  aneiems^  wbleh  he  has  difetx:ed  wfth  great  strength 
and  doquence.     And,  upon  Ibt  #heJ«f,  he  has  6dimnced 
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te>  hj  ills  own  example,  tfatt  we  oaglil  not  to  U^bae  tatt* 
^tkkj  f<»r  acknowledging 

**  One  power  of  phplc,  mekd  j,  and  tong.*^ 

tn  1746  Dr  Ai^stroQig  Wa$  appointed  one  of  tl^e  phfm 
am$H9  to  the  hospital  for  lame  and  sick  so^dic^  behm4 
Buckingham  Hou$e.  In  1751  be  published  his  pqem  oa 
BeoevojleiiQei  in  £pjlio  ;  afMl  in  1768^  **  Tastei  an  j£pi»tle  . 
to  a  yon^g  Criljc.*'  in  1758,  appe^t;e4  **  Sketc^ie^  <fg 
£sia^  on  varigaa  Subject^  bj  I^weelpt  Temple^  £s^ 
ia  two  parts/*  }n  ll^a  production,  :whiqh  poase^Mi  if 
sittcb  httmoar  and  knoiwle^^  of  the  worlds  and  whi^t 
hid  a  reoaarkabljxapid  salei  he  is  supposed  to  haye  beq^ 
assisted  by  Mr  Wilkes.  In  1760,  he  had  the  hwour  qf 
heing  appointed  physician  to  the  arpay  in  Qermany^ 
njiere^  in  1761|  he  wrote  a  poem  called  **  Daj^  an  Epis^* 
de  to  John  Wilkes^  Esq*  of  Ayelsbiirj."  In  thb  poei9, 
which  ia  ^lot  collected  in  his  works,  he  wantonly  hajiarde^ 
a  lefiedion  on  Churchill^  which  drew  on  him  the  serpenl* 
toothed  vengeance  of  that  severest  of  sathjats^  whose  eo^ 
balnuDgor  toivo^ive  pen  could  deify  or  Iwnpqon  b^j  a^a^, 
according  as  he  acquiesced  with  or  dissented  from  his  pQ« 
litical  psindplos.  In  1770^  Sr  Armstro)^  p^ihlisbe^ 
**  Collection  of  Miscellanies^  in  2  vols,  containing,  l^/tp 
The  Art  of  preserving  Health  ;  2d,  Of  fienevolenoe,  gn 
Epistle  to  Eumenea  }  3d^  Taste,  an  Epistle  to  a  jpung 
Clitic;  4th,  Imitations  of  Shakespeare  and  Spencer ;  ^th* 
The  Universal  Almanad^,  by  Newreddin  Ali  i  6tb>  tTbe 
F<»ced  Marriage,  a  Tragedy ;  7th,  Sketches/*  In  177J, 
he  poblisbed  **  A  short  Ramble  through  some  par^  pf 
France  and  Italy^  by  Luincekc  Temple  ;"  and  in  mp, 
an.his.own  name,  a  quarto  pamphlet,  pnd^  the  title  of 
M  M^ieal  Essays  j"  towards  the  cOndusipfi  of  whioh.he 
aeoounts  lor  his  not  having  such  Mtai^v^  piactke  >9 
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IxiaaaA  some  of  his  brethren,  from  his  not  being  qualified  to  tm^ 
%  y  ■  ^ploy  Ihe  usual  means,  from  a  ticklish  state  of  spirit,  anj 
a  distempered  excess  of  sensibilitj.  He  complains  much 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  reviewers.  He  died  in  September 
1779  ;  and  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  friends  left  be- 
hind  him  no  more  than  L.  300,  saved  out  of  a  wry  mode* 
rate  income,  arising  principally  from  his  half-pay. 
Thomion.  James  Thomson,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Seasons, 
Sec.  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr  Thomas  Thomson 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Ednanu  James  Thomson  was 
bom  here  in  the  year  1700  ;  and  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen^  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago,  united 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  a  dub  or  society,  fen  the  pur* 
pose  of  commemorating  the  birth  of  their  countryman,  by 
erecting  a  monontent  to  his  memory,  and  by  holding  an- 
niversary convivial  meetings,  which  regularly  take  phce. 
James  Thomson  was  educated  in  the  university  of  £dinu 
burgh  with  a  view  to  the  church  $  but  his  genius  inclining 
him  to  the  study  of  poetry,  which  he  soon  found  would  be 
ineompatibk  with  that  of  theology,  or  at  the  least  might 
prevent  his  being  provided  for  in  that  way  in  his  own 
•ountry,  he  relinquished  his  views  of  engaging  in  the  sa- 
cred function,  and  repaired  to  London,  in  consequoice  of 
•  some  encouragement  which  he  had  received  from  a  lady 
of  quality  there,  a  friend  of  his  mother. 

The  reception  he  met  with,  wherever  he  was  xntroda- 
eed,  emboldened  him  to  risk  the  publication  of  his  excel- 
lent poem  on  Winter.  This  piece  was  published  in  1726  ; 
and,  from  the  universal  applause  it  met  with,  Mr  Thom- 
son's acquaintance  was  courted  by  people  of  the  first  rank,, 
.  taste,  and  feshion  :  but  the  chief  advantage  which  it  pro- 
cured him  was  &e  acquaintance  of  Dr  Rundle,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Deny,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Lord  Ghan* 
€eUor  Talbot  j  and  some  years  after,  when  the  ehkst 
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Wa  olTthat  noblemaii  was  to  make  his  tdur  on  the  continent^ 
Mr  Thomson  was  chosen  as  a  proper  companion  'Stt  him; 
The  expectations  whith  his  Winter  had  raised  were  fullj 
Satisfied  by  the  successive  publications  of  the  other  Sea- 
sons ;  of  Summery  in  the  jear  1727;  of  Spring,  in  the 
following  year ;  and  df  Antumny  in  a  qukrto  edition  of  hit 
works;  in  1730.  Besides  the  Season^,  and  his  tragedy  of 
Sophonisba^  ^  written  aiid  acted  with  applause  in  the  year 
1720,  he  had  in  1727  published  his  poem  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  witli  an  account  of  his  chief  disco- 
teries  ;  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Mr  Gray^ 
a  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 
That  same  y^ar,  the  resentment  bf  oiir  merchants,  for  the 
interruption  of  their  trade  by  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
running  veiy  High,  Mr  Thomson  tealotisly  took  part  in 
it,  and  wrote  his  Britannia  to  rouse  the  nation  to  revenge* 
With  the  hdnoutable  Charles  Talbot  oiir  author  visited 
most  of  th^  courts  in  Europe,  and  returned  with  his  views 
greatly  enlarged ;  not  only  of  exterior  nature,  and  the 
works  of  art,  but  of  human  life  and  manners,  and  of  thei 
constitution  and  policy  of  the  several  states,  their  connect 
tions,  and  their  reb'gious  institutibni.  How  particular  and 
judicious  his  observations  were^  we  see  in  his  poem  on 
Liberty,  begun  soon  after  his  return  to  England.  We  see^ 
at  the  same  time^  to  what  a  high  pitch  his  care  of  his 
country  was  rai^ed^  by  the  comparison  he  had  all  along 
been  making  of  our  happy  government  with  that  of  oth^ 
nations;  To  inspire  his  feUow^subjects  with  the  like  seU'^ 
.  timents,  and  show  them  by  what  means  the  precious  free- 
dom we  enjoy  inay  be  preserved^  and  how  it  may  be  abu- 
sed ^  lost^  he  employed  two  years  in  composing  that  nobl» 
Work,  upon  which  he  valued  himself  more  than  all  his 
lither  writings^  Qn  his  return  to  England  with  Mr  Tal- 
Ibot  (who  soon  after  died)»  ^  chancellor  made  him  secre- 
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BnA^ast  taiy  of  briefs ;  a  place  of  Ettle  attendance,  saitil^  his  te» 
f  tired  indolent  waj  of  life,  and  equal  to  all  his  waxit^* 
From  this  office  he  was  removed  ;  when  de^th,  not  lQn|^ 
after,  deprived  him  of  his  noble  patron*  He  then  found 
hiinself  reduced  to  a  state  of  precarious  dependfcnce.  In 
this  situation,  having  created  sotn6  few  debts,  and  his  cre« 
ditors,  finding  that  he  had  no  longer  anj  certain  support^ 
became  inexorable,  and  imagined,  by  confinement,  to  foxx» 
that  from  his  friends  which  his  modesty  would  not  permit 
him  to  ask.  One  of  these  occasions  furnished  Qiiin,  the  cele« 
brated  actor,  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  natural 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  &iend« 
ship.  Hearing  that  Thomson  was  confined  in  a  spunging- 
house  for  a  debt  of  about  L.  '70,here;paired  to  the  place  i  and 
having  inquired  for  him,  was  introduced  to  the  bacd*  Thosa^ 
son  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted  on  seeing  (^uin,  as  he  had 
always  taken  pains  to  conceal  his  wants  ;  and  the  more  so 
as  Quin  told  him  he  was  come  to  sap  with  him.  His  «i* 
ziety  upon  this  head  was  however  removed,  upon  Quin'ft 
informing  him  that,  as  he  supposed  it  Would  have  been  ia« 
convenient  to  have  had  the  supper  dressed  in  the  plac«i 
fliey  were  in,  he  had  ordered  it  from  an  adjacent  tavern  ^ 
and  as  a  prriude  half  a  dozen  of  claret  was  introdui&ed.  Sup^ 
per  being  over,  and  the  bottle  circulating  pretty  briskly^ 
Quin  said,  **  It  is  time  now  we  should  balance  accounts*'*^ 
This  astonished  Thomson,  who  imagined  he  had  some  d^ 
manditpon  him  ;  but  Quin  perceiving  it,  continued,  **  Mt 
Thomson,  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  perusing  youif 
works,  I  cannot  estimate  at  less  than  a  hundred  pounds^ 
and  I  insist  upon  now  acquitting  the  debt."  Upon  sayings 
this  he  put  down  a  note  of  that  value,  and  took  his  leavw 
witliDUt  waiting  for  a  reply. 

The  profits  arising  from  his  works  were  not  inconsider«# 
able.  His  tragedy  of  Agamemaon,  acted  in  173S,  yielded 
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t  good  nun :  but  his  chief  dependence  wat  upoi)  the  Priace  lauBcnt 
•f  Walesy  who  settled  on  him  a  hanjlsome  allowance,  and       ^  '  _r 
b^ouved  him  with  many  marks  of  particular  favour* 
NotwiAstanding  this,  howeveri  for  soHie  political  rea** 
SODS,  he  v^as  refused  a  licence  for  his  tragedj  of  Edward 
sad  Eleonora,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  stage  in  the    . 
jear  1796.     Mr  Thomson's  next  perfon^ance  was  the 
Masque  ct  Alfred,  written  in  tfaejear  1740,  jointly  with 
Mr  MaUet,  hj  the  oonunand  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  court  at  Clif« 
den,  his  summer  residence. 

Mr  Thomson's  poem,  intituled  The  Castle  of  Ind^hnce^ 
was  his  last  work,  published  by  himself  j  his  tragedy  of 
Goriolanus  being  only  prepared  for  the  theatre  when  a  fa. 
tal  accident  robbed  the  world  of  one  of  die  best  of  men 
and  best  of  poets*  He  would  commonly  walk  the  distance 
between  Loqdon  and  Richmond  (where  he  lived)  wiA 
any  acquaintance  that  offered,  with  whom  he  might  chat 
and  rest  himself,  or  perhaps  dine  by  the  way.  One  sum« 
mer  evening,  being  alone  in  his  walk  from  town  to  Ham« 
mersmith,  he  had  overheated  himself,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion imprudently  took  a  boat  to  carry  him  to  Kew,  ap« 
prehending  no  bad  consequence  from  the  chill  air  on  the 
river,  which  his  walk  to  his  house  in  the  upper  end  of 
Kew-lane  had  always  hitherto  prevented  :  but  now  the' 
cold  had  so  seized  him,  that  the  next  day  he  was  in  a  high 
fever.  This,  however,  by  the  use  of  proper  medicines, 
was  removed,  so  that  he  was  thought  out  of  danger,  till 
tfie  fine  weather  having  tempted  him  to  expose  himself 
once  more  to  the  evening  dews,  his  fever  returned  with 
violence,  and  with  such  symptoms  as  lef^  no  hopes  of  a 
cute.    His  death  happened  on  the  27th  of  August  1748. 

Mr  Thomson  had  improved  his  taste  upon  the  finest  ori« 
|^n«lS|  ancient  and  modenit  The  autunm  v«>  his  favQurit^ 
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season  for  poetical  composition  ;  tad  the  deep  silence  ff 
/^e  night  he  commonly  chose  tar  his  stodies.  The  amnseij 
ment  of  his  leisure  hours  were  civil  and  natural  historjg 
yoyages,  and  the  best  relations  of  travellers.  Though  he. 
performed  on  no  instruxnent^  he  was  passionately  fond  ot 
music,  and  would  sometimes  Usten  a  full  hour  at  his  win- 
dow to  the  nightingales  in  Richmpnd  gardens.  Nor  waa 
his  taste  less  exquisite  in  the  arts  pf  parting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture*  As  for  the  more  distinguishing  qualitiea 
of  his  mind  and  heart,  thej  best  appe ^  in  his  writings. 
There  his  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Beiiig,  his  love  of 
mankind,  of  his  country,  and  friends,  shine  o«t  in  evety 
page.  His  tenderness  of  heart  was  90  unbounded  that  it 
took  in  even  the  brute  creation.  It  is  not  known  that, 
trough  his  whole  Ufe^  be  eyer  gave  a  mopaent's  pain, 
either  by  his  writings  or  otberiyise.  H^  took  no  part  in 
the  political  squabble?  of  his  time  }  and  was  therefore 
respected,  and  left  undisturbed  Vy  bpth  side? .  These  a- 
miablc^  virtues  did  npt  fail  of  tbeir  0ue  reward.  The  ap- 
plause of  tbe  public  attended  aU  his  productions  ;  and  hi§ 
friends  loved  him  with  an  enthusiastic  ardour. 

*'  A^9t  writer  (say?  Di;  Johnsop),  be  is  entity  to  one, 
praise  of  the  highest  kind  ^  bis  mode  of  thinking  and  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  is  original.  ]^s  blank  yerse  is 
no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet, 
than  the  rhyme^  of  Prior  arc  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His 
numbers,  his  pauses,  bis  diction,  ^re  of  his  pwn  growth, 
without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a 
peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius* 
Qe  looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life  with  the  eye  which 
nature  bestows  pnly  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes 
in  every  thing  represented  to  its  view  whatever  there  is  01^ 
which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a 
mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast^  and  attends  to 
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lb  mimifee.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he 
sever  saw  before  what  Thomson  shews  him ;  and  that  he 
never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses/' 

His  testamentorjr  executors  were  Lord  Ljttdtony  whose 
eare  of  oar  poet's  fortune  and  fiune  ceased  not  with  hia 
1i£t ;  and  Mr  MitcheU,  a  gentleman  equally  noted  for  the 
trdth  and  constancy  of  his  private  fnendship,  and  for  hia 
address  and  spirit  as  a  public  minister.  By  their  united 
IBleresty  the  orphan  play  of  Coriolanus  was  brought  on 
the  stage  to  the  best  advantage  ;  from  the  profits  of  which, 
and  the  sale  of  ^manuscripts  and  other  efiects,  a  handsome 
sum  was  remitted  to  his  sisters.  His  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  the  church  of  Richmond,  under  a  plain  stone^ 
without  any  inscription.  A  handsome  monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year  1162,  the 
charge  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  profits  arising  from 
t  splendid  edition  of  all  his  works,  in  quarto  ;  Mr  Mil* 
ler  the  books^er,  who  had  purchased  all  Mr  Thomaon'a 
^pies,  giving  up  his  property  on  this  gratieful*  occasion. 

The  Scottish  poet  Gavin  Douglas  was  parson  or  rector  ^||J>n 
of  Hamck.     He  w  as  the  third  son  of  Archibald  Eail  of 
Angus,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1474*   He  was  installed 
vector  of  Hawick  in  the  year  1496.     The  study  of  theOi- 
logy  did  not  prevent  him  from  employing  himself  at  in* 
tervals  in  translating  into  beautiful  verse  the  poem  of  O* 
vid  De  Remedia  Amoris^    The  advantages  of  foreign  tra- 
yel,  and  the  conversation  of  the  most  learned  men  m 
France  and  Germany,  to  whom  hi^  merit  procured  the 
readiest  access,  completed  his  education.     With  his  supe« 
nor  recommendations  and  worth  it  was  impossible  he  ' 
could  remain  unnoticed.     His  first  preferment  was  to  be 
provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Giles  In  Edinburgh,      , 
a  place  at  that  time  of  great  dignity  and  revenue.    In  the 
2^  13X4  the  queen-mother,  the  regent  of  Scotland,,  ap^ 
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Sttmeni    ^ifitedl  Doi^lts  abbot  of  Aberbrodxie,  and  soon  after 
I      ^  ',    archbishop  of  St  Andt«w'«  $  but  the  ifueefl's  power  sol 
being  sufficient  to  establirii  him  in  that  dignity,  he  lelin. 
^tii^bed  hig  claim  in  fiainor  of  his  competitor  Foreman, 
Who  teas  supported  hy  the  pi^.    In  1515  be  was  bj  the 
^ueen  appointed  bishop  of  Duttkehl,  and  tfaaft  appoiaU 
ment  was  soon  aft^r  annfirmed  hy  his  holinesa  Leo  X^ 
Kev^rtheless  it  w^  some  time  before  he  could  obtahi 
peaceablo  possession  of  his  see.     The  Duke  of  Albany^ 
who  in  this  year  was  declared  regent,  oppoafed  him,  be- 
came he  was  supported  bj  the  quaen )  and  ih  order  to  de* 
frive  him  of  his  bishopric,  accused  him  of  acting  contrary 
to  law  in  receivix^  bulls  from  Rome.     On  this  accusatioii 
he  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
cdad&ned  in  confinemeht  aboVe  a  year ;  but  the  regent 
and  the  queen  being  at  last  reconciled,  he  obtained  his  li« 
berty,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dunkeld.    In  1517 
he  «<M«led  die  D^e  of  Albany  to  France,  but  returned 
socm  idlker  to  Scotland.     In  1521>  the  disputes  between 
the  £aiisof  Arran  and  Angus  having  thrown  the  king- 
dom into  violent  commotion,  our  prelate  retired  to  Eng- 
land, wtere  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Poly* 
dore  Vii^il  the  historian.    He  died  in  London  of  the 
plague  "^i  1522,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savcgr.  He  wrote, 
Ist,  The  Palace  of  Honour,  a  most  ingenious  poem,  un^ 
der  the  similitude  of  a  vision,  in  which  he  painta  the  va- 
nity and  inconstancy  of  all  worldly  glory*    ft  abounds 
with  incident,  and  a  very  rich  vein  of  poetry.    The  Pa- 
lace  of  Happiness  in  the  picture  of  Cebes  aeems  to  be  the 
ground-Work  of  it.     2d^  Auretg  Narratiimes^  a  perform- 
ance now  lost ;  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  explained,  in  a 
most  agreeaUe  manner,  the  mythology  of  the  poetical  fic- 
tions of  -the  ancients.     9d,  Comedia  aUquoi  Sacr^  ;  none 
df  yhich  are  now  to  be  found.  4th,  Thuteen  books  o{ 
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Encttiet  of  the  famoas  poet  Virgil,  tiatislated  out  of  Lftda 
vmes  into  Sootti|h  metre,  every  bake  having  its  putiai*  s 
lur  ptologe.  Impmted  at  Laodon,  1553,  m  4to>  and  rei- 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  1710,  folio.  The  last  is  the  moal 
esteemed  of  all  his  works«  He  vndertook  it  at  the  desire 
of  Lofd  Henry  Sinclair,  a  monificent  patron  of  arts  in  those 
littles,  and  he  completed  it  in  eighteen  months  ;  a  circ«m« 
Mfioe  whidi  his  admirers  are  too  fond  of  repeating  to  his 
advantage.  It  has  been  said  that  he  compiled  an  historical 
treatise,  D^  Riim^  S^iieu  i  bat  no  xrwaiag  of  it  iutvs  de- 
scended to  the  {ffesent  times. 

George  Aogostas  Elliott,  Lord  Heathidd,  the  ainfh  seoLoid 
of  Stt  Gilbert  EUiott  of  Scobbs,  BazMet,  was  bom  in  the"^'*'^'^^ 
parish  of  Hobkirk  in  the  year  1718.  He  shewed  an  early 
mdmation  for  a  anlitary  life,  and  soon  became  an  officer 
in  the  23d  regiment  of  feot,  the  Royal  Wdbh  Fozileers* 
He  left  this  regimens,  and  went  into  the  corps  of  engineers 
at  Woolwich,  where  he  coMin^d  till  the  year  1740, 
when  he  became  adfvtant  in  ibe  second  «roop  ^  liorse 
guards.  He  served  in  Gerpiany,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battles  of  Detttngcn  and  Fontanoy.  hi  March  1759,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  I15A  regiment  of  light  dragoons; 
and,  in  the  Angust  following,  headed  the  second  line  of 
horse  under  the  Marquis  of  Gifanby  at  Ae  battle  of  Min« 
den.  Bebg  constitute  a  lieutenant  general,  he  was,  m 
1762,  ordered  from  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
as  second  in  command  at.  &e  memorable  reduction  cf  iltxt 
fiavaraiah.  He  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  in 
Ireland  in  1744;  but  bebg^isgustedonhis  arrival,  he  made 
%  request  to  'be  leoalied,  ^diich  was  C9mplied  with  ;  and 
Opon  the  deadi  of  Lofd  -Comwallis  he  was  made  governor 
of  Gibraltar.  His  gallant  defence  of  diet  fortress  during 
the  war  with  Ame  ica  in  the  year  1779>  I7S0, 1781,  and 
l|'l90^j^bdong  to  general  history  rather  tha^  to  a  woik  of 
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jwUHBI^  ^is  Bott.  In  1783,  he  received  a  pensiM  c£  L.  2000 /er 
ammttt,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath ;  and,  ia 
1787,  was  raised  to  the  dignitj  of  a  peer  of  Great  Bri« 
tain*  The  honours  which  he  thus  justlj  acquired,  he  di| 
not  long  enjoy,  for  he  died  in  the  year  1700. 

There  is  only  one  rojal  borough  in  this  county,  that 
of  Jedburgh,  which,  along  with  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dan^ 
bar,  and  North  Berwick,  elects  a  member  to  serve  in  par- 
liament.  In  a  charter  granted  by  William  the  lion  to 
the  abbots  and  monks  of  Jedburgh,  the  names  Jeddart  and 
Jedburgh  are  promiscuously. used;  but  the  nameofjed* 
burgh  is  alon^  now  retained  in  written  language,  altfaoagh 
in  vulgar  pronunciation  the  town  is  still  called  Jeddart  or 
Jethart.  About  sixty  years  ago,  the  country  round  tUs 
town  abounded  with  wood.  A  lew  old  oaks,  elms,  beeches, 
planes,  and  weeping  willows,  stiU  remain.  The  wood 
which  begins  to  rise  from  the  old  stocks  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Je4i  together  vntb  a  variety  of  new  jdantations,  ibna 
a  beautiful  and  som«(|ti9  scene  on  the  roadftom  J/edburgk. 
to  Northumberland. 
HUtorr  of  Jedburgh  ma^^ea  a  considerable  figure  in  the  history  of 
Jedbniigfa.  the  border  wars.  The  English  having  at  one  time  ok^ 
tained  possession  of  its  csistle,  placed,  a  garrison  tl^erc^. 
which  proved  a  ^ntinual  annoyance  to  die.  adjacent  count 
try  $  but  in  spring  1400,  the  men  of  Teviotdale,t  haying 
entered  into  a  combination,  attacked  the  EnglisU  gsrrison, 
and  took  and  plundered  the  castle.  That  it  mig^t  not 
again  serve  the  same  purpose,  it  was,  with  gr^at  labour, 
leyelled  with  the  ground.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  the  unde 
of  James  the  Firsl^  duripg  the  captivity  of  thatprinoe  in 
England,  ^en  exercised  the  sovereign  pow^  as  governor 
of  Scotland.  ForduA  relatesi^  tlvKt  a  invention  {gentraU 
concilium)^  hdd  at  Perth,  resolved  that  a  tax  shoujd  be 
ii^posedof  twopennies  on  every  house  that  raised  fire^  for 
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^brfnying  the  ezpence  of  this  demolitioii ;  but  the  goveramr  Jcdbw]^ 
ppposed  ity  saying,  that  no  tax  had  ever  been  raised  in  the 
time  of  his  government,  nor  should  be  raised,  lest  the 
poor  should  curse  him  as  the  introducer  of  such  an  abuse} 
)ie  therefore  immediately  ordered  that  the  people  of  the 
xaaidi  should  be  paid  out  of  the  royal  customs  for  their 
labour  in  destroying  this  castle.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Duke  of  Albany  had  at  this  time  become  extremelj 
fond  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  He  was  wiUmg 
to  prolong  the  period  of  his  own  gomnment,  and  took  no 
efiectaal  measoies  for  delivering  the  young  king  from  his 
capttvitj  ;  and  that  his  own  conduct  in  this  respect  might 
be  overlooked,  he  adopted  every  measure  likely  to  pro- 
core  popularity.  It  was  in  consequence  of  similar,  0Qn« 
duct  that  it  became  a  sort  of  maxim  in  England,  that  a 
pnnce  with  a  doubtful  title  always  governed  best  ^  that  is 
to  aay,  in  the  way  most  likely  to  gain  the  afiections  of 
the  people. 

In  the  year  1710,  Sir  Robert  Umfranville  made  an  in- 
qirsioa  into  Teviotdale,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Jedburgh,. 
aad  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country  adjacent.  Urn- 
&anville.was  vice-admiral  of  England;  and  before  this 
expedition  by  land,  had,  with  ten  ships  of  war,  taken 
fourteen  ships  and  much  rich  spoil  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  adjacent  cos^sts* 

In  the  reign  of  I]«nry  the  Eighth,  this  to.wn  again  suffer- 
ed. In  the  spring  of  the  year  1523,  the  English  being  at 
war  with  France,  found  themselves,  as  usual,  in  a«  state  of 
hostility  with  the  Scots.  The  chief  command  of  the  war 
against  Scotland  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the 
English  lord  treasurer  and  admiral,  the  same  who  led  the 
van  of  his  father ^s  army  in  the  field  of  Flodden  ;  and  who^ 
in  the  summer  before,  being  entrusted  with  conveying  th^ 
e]i[peror  to  SpaiOj^  had  th^  honour  of  being  app<^ted  bx 
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Jwft»tl>  htgfc»dgiir»l  of  his  fleets  The  marquis  of  Donet  w^s  alMiat 
the  laaio  time  appointed  wardener  licatenaat  of  the  eul 
and  middle  mardies ;  the  lord  Dacres  continuing  to  en- 
joj  the  wacdanship  of  the  west.  Dorset  had  abo  two 
lieutenants  appointed  under  him.  Sir  William  Bvlmer  for 
the  cast,  and  Sir  William  Euras  £or  the  middle  march ; 
who  had  salaries  assigned  in  their  commissions  for  them-* 
selves^  and  for  four  deputies  and  four  sergeants  to  each  of 
them* 

The  ead  of  Surref  ,  with  Dorset  and  Dacies,  were 
early  in  the  spring  at  their  posts  on  the  borders*  Docsd 
and  Six  William  Bulmer,  Sir  Anthonj  Darcj,  and  other 
persons  of  note,  made  an  incursion  into  Teviotdak  in  the 
bcgsnniag  of  April ;  and,  after  haying  burnt  several  vil* 
lages^  retemed  the  next  da j  into  England  with  a  great 
booty  of  cattle.  The  Soots  shewed  themselves  on  the 
netghboyring  hiUs,  and  took  or  skw  some  of  the  strag- 
gling marauders,  but  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  vea- 
tnne  an  engagement  vdth  their  fnemies.  Smrej  is  said 
to  have  Imdnnder  his  command  ten  thousand  mercenaries, 
besides  other  fosoes ;  which  gave  him  i^  snperioritj  allthe 
rummer  ov«r  the  Scoto  in  his  neighbourhood*  Ha  ravs^ 
god,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  Merse  and  Teviotdale, 
and  overtfasew  the  places  of  strength  in  these  prti^vinces ; 
but  after  he  had  dispersed  his  forces^  the  Scottish  Im^er- 
en  endeafsoured,  in  the  usual  manner,  bj  inroads  ipio 
Eagiaiid,  lo  i^^renge  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  To 
rapreass  these  nsaraudexs,  Surrey  again  collected  a  body  of 
siK thousand  men;  iM&d  directing  his  march  toward  Jed« 
bnrghy  wheve  he  knew  a  great  nimiber  of  Scots  lay,  he 
aaswdtod  'Oie  phM)e ;  whidi,  though  without  fortifications^ 
was  cbstinatdiy  defended,  but  was  taken  by  the  Englisfat 
after  Ae  loss  of  many  lives  on  each  side.  The  English, 
inoenaed  by tfeufcwtance^  bamt  Aetown^  and  doinoliit^ 
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«i  its  aUctent  and  beautifU  monatteiy.  Afl«n¥ii*di,  itt  Tahstt. 
1754»  Jedbmigh  was  agab  taken  and  biunit  bj  the  £i^«  "  '  *' 
lisb  in  an  inroad  made  under  the  coflunaiid  of  Sir  lUdjph 
Enre ;  and  iht  wfacrie  ncighboiirkig  eonntrj  was  laid  waste. 
Ob  diis  last  occasion,  Ae  qnmxdty  «f  spoil  carried  off  hj 
the  invaders^  widi  the  destmction  oomautted  hf  thein^ 
consisted  of  the  following  amount.  The  wMe  aNmber  of 
towns,  towers,  stedes,  bamekyns^  parish  churches,  b€ilial» 
honses,  seized^  destroyed,  and  burnt  m  all  ths  betder 
ooontiy,  was  IM ;  Scots  slain  400 ;  prisoners  takeo^  18M; 
aolt,  io,3M ;  sheep,  ld,49£ ;  nags  and  geUinga^  12M  ; 
goats,  goo ;  botts  of  corn,  850  $  besides  hossisfabhl  fiuM* 
tore  to  nn  indefinite  amomit. 

JeOaigh,  beii^  in  the  center  of  the  eona^,  is  used  a 
the  seat  ef  the  sheriff-conrt.  It  is^  like  mother  refal  bo» 
'">gb%  governed  b j  a  council  and  magistrates*  It  has 
a  weddy  market^  at  which  grain  is  sold  to  dealetsfcena 
Berwick  and  Ae  Lothians.  It  is  wdl  built  i  butinoan* 
sequence  of  the  pemtciotts  inlnence  of  beveugh  yJitic% 
tlieie  is  said  to  be  in  it  ratW  a  WSat  of  sadtislry^ 

The  tiUage  of  HswidL  is  situate  near  the  lower  .pirtHawkk. 
tf  the  upper  or  most  mountaindQS  district  of  the  oountjr« 
It  stands  at  the  confiuenoe  of  die  Tertot,  with  u  \ 
stream  calkd  the  iSfikru^.   Henoe,  though  not  in  ^ 
exposed  to  inundations,  it  has  joason  to  ^sar  dmm*    A 
leonarkabk  on6  happened  in  August  1167*  Slitridge  Aen 
rose  to  an  astonishing  height,  oecasisoed,  it  was  thoufht^ 
by  a  doud  Inurstii^  at  its  aouree.   It  began  to  nse  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  to  increase  tilt  jmit 
nzy  wlien  it  was  twenty-two  £eet  aboire  its  usual  level,  it 
marked  its  progress  with  destmetieu.    Part  of  the  ancfaoe 
«f  the  hill  where  the  doud  feU-floatod  iafto  the  ri^rer  ;'Oora 
md  cattle^  with  every  thing  on  itsbaiiks,  were  borne  :awi)f 
bythe  toareai*  JnifewkkatsdefasMtMsweeergMit^^i^ 
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yfflaget;  teen  dwelling-houdes  and  a  corn-mill  were  cHrried  6ff;  mi 
the  rock  swept  so  clean,  that  not  a  bit  of  rubbish  was  left 
to  tell  where  it  stood; 

This  town,  like  every  other  upon  the  borderi;  often  ex-: 
perienoed  the  destruction  resulting  from  hostile  invasion. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  it  suflferdi  was  in  l5lO,*  when 
an  English  armj^  under  the  Earl  of  Sussfez^  laid  the  town 
in  ashes; 

Hawick  is  a  bor6ngfa  of  barony,-  over  which,  however, 
the  baron  or  'superior  has  iio  more  power  than  the  king 
enjoys  by  law  oVer  rojral  boroughi.  The  charters  of  the 
b<ftough  being  lo^  6f  destrbyed  during  the  inroads  of  the 
English  plunderers,  a  charter  was  granted  in  Ae  year  154S^ 
by  James  Do^iglaS  of  Drtimhnark,  confirming  to  them 
ivtch  rightH  and  lands  as  tbey  formerly  held.  This  char- 
ter ii  confirtnedby  another  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in  the 
same  year;  In  consequence  of  these  chaarters  the  burgesser 
elect  thtit  own  tttagistf ates  annually.  T|iere  is  a  standing 
council^  in  conjunction  with  which  the  magistrates  ma-- 
nage  the  town's  affairs.  The  whole  consists  of  thirty-^one  ; 
viz.  two  bailies ;  fifteen  of  a  standing  council,  who  conti*** 
imt  for  life^  if  ne^  legally  disqudiiM  t  ^d  two,  called 
quarter-'masters^  from  eadb  of  the  incorporations.  The 
Incorporations  are  seven;  viz.  weavers,  tailors,  hammer- 
inen,  skinners,  fleshers,  shoemakers,  and  baxterSi'  A 
tteasurer,  and  surveyor  of  weights,  measures;  and  mar- 
kets, are  aiiriUally  chosen  by  the  councils  The  clerk  ii 
elected  by  the  burgelies  at  large^  and  generally  continues 
in  office  during  life.  The  town  had  formerly  an  exten- 
sive common  ;  but  some  neighbouring  proprietors  having 
proved  a  prescriptive  right  of  pasturage,  somewhat  more 
than  a  third  of  the  common  was  allotted  to  them,  upon  a 
division  made  by  the  courts  of  law.  The  town's  share 
WW  amounts  to  about  S30  icresi  besides  some  places  ift 
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its  Imniitdiate  neighbourhood,  which  fell  not  under  tHe  di*  VOhgoi 
Tision*  Previous  to  this  division,  the  cattle  belonging  to  ' 
the  burgesses  pastured  over  the  whole  common ;  and  this 
town  had  no  revenue  except  what  arose  from  the  does  or 
entiy-monej  of  burgesses,  which  was  incouMderable. 
Since  the  division  the  whole  common  is  inclosed,  and  about 
250  acres  let  in  one  farm ;  besides  other  detached  pieces^ 
with  several  areas  feued  for  buildbg*  The  revenues  ari'-' 
smg  from  these,  and  what  is  ezatted  for  pasturing  the  bur- 
gesses cattle,  now  amount.to  about  L.  130  $  and  still  com-* 
XDon  sufficient  remains  to  pasture  these  cattle.  From  this 
fond  a  neat  counol-^house  has  been  erected,  water  has  been 
brought  into  the  town,  and  the  streets  paved  anew*  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Bucdeucb, 
who  in  the  character  of  superior  or  baron  receives  the  cus- 
toms or  dues  of  the  markets  of  the  town,  contributed  L.  50 
towards  building  the  council-house,  and  paid  half  of  the  ex« 
pence  of  pavbg  the  streets.  There  is  here  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, and  four  fairs. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  arising  from  die  dif-Manu&o* 
ficultj  of  obtaining  feoel,  and  a  distant  land-carriage,  so-'^^  ' 
vend  manufactures  have  of  late  years  been  carried  on 
here  with  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit.  It  appears  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  border  retain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  ancimt  energy.  Hence,  where  it  is  practi- 
cable, they  have  pursued  riches  by  vigorous  exertions 
in  agriculture ;  and  where  this  is  less  practicable,  they 
have  attempted  to  surmount  many  difficulties  for  the  pur- 
.pose  of  engaging  in  manufactures^  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  are  carpets,  inkle,  cloth,  and  stockings* 
Between  200  and  300  packs  of  wck>l  have  been  used 
annually  in  these  manufactures.  A  pack  is  12  stones^; 
that  is,  24  lib.  of  white,  and  25|  lib^  of  what  is  called  ibj^ 
wool  to  the  stoAe.    Ten  tons  of  linen  yam  have  been  ^q. 
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▼ilhges.  nQaUj  <xNinniied  m  the  iokle  niMiufiietare*  Nearly  400tf 
'  pairs  of  woollen  stoddaga  have  been  made  in  a  year.  Tlie 
persona  wIk»  bay  u^  eggs  eofurej  from  this  place  qoaati'^ 
ties  anowiting^  M  ail  average^  to  L.  50  /#r  w«ek  in  va^ 
ine  throngbottt  the  jeilf  •  Aal  iodividusda  residing  bore 
make  it  their  Imsiness  to  oolket  dieep  skins  in  the  apper 
partef  theeosntjy  andffi  the  neighhonrkood.  These  an 
HHHKdactOFed  in  Hawick^  or  sold  lo  the^anoera  in  Kels«^ 
and  GrttUowahiels. 
Zd$x  The!  towR  of  Kelso  is  sstnated  cm  amore  fertile  Soil,  np* 
onthe  northern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  k  was  aaeiendj  de« 
nominated  Calctaw^  Kettswf  4e  €Mc9,  Dwiag  Ihe  bor- 
der wars^  which  long  spread  desolation  and  miseiy  over 
Ibis  coantiy,  Kdso  was  llvee  times  bnmt  down  by  the 
£»glish«  It  was  fliso  rednoed  to  ashes^in  the  year  1M0^ 
hj  an  accidental  fire;  andnearly  so  by  repeated  fires  a  few 
-years  ago^  which  were  strongly  Suspected  to  be  vni6al^ 
At  pa*sent  it  is  a  handsome  town,  eontdning  many  good 
houses,  with  a  spacious  market-place,-  800  Heet  in  lengtb 
tmd  200  in  breadth.  From  hence,  as  a  centrical  pointy 
'proceed  four  long  streets,  and  two  considerable  laaes.  In 
the  square  stands  the  town-house,  and  the  principal  bovsea 
and  shops ;  many  of  whidi  would  do  no  disei^t  to  th^ 
eapital  of  any  -country- 

The  Duke  of  Roxburgh^  as  lay-proprietor  of  the  lands 
and  abbey  of  Kelso^  is  lord  of  the  manor.  His  grace's  an^ 
t»stor^  Sir  Rt>bert  Ker  of  Cessford^  obtained  Ais  grant 
•from  James  the  •First  of  England^  utmo  1605^  on  ikm  (ot'-^ 
ieimre  of  Edward  Earl  of  Bothwell,  admiral  of  Scodand^ 
triien  the  town  was  probably  made  ft  borough  of  barony. 
Kebo  -is  governed  by  a  baron-bailie,  appointed^by  Ihe 
<duke,  and  fifteen  stentmasters,  of  Whom  the  duke  nonai- 
'Oates  ^seven.  The  other  eight  ednsist  of  the  proses  of -the 
•merchant  company,  a  deaeon.<(Mivener,  thedeaeons  e£ 
the  five  following  corporations,  hammermen,  skinners^ 
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likwdlakera;  tadcNPs^  weftvcrs^  and  the  deacon  of  the  batch- 
tffs,  akhtiUf^  the/  afe  aot  incorporated*  The  steat- 
maatCMy  imder  the  amhMtj  of  the  barcA^bailky  are  i&« 
fcreMeii  wiA  iha  pdnt^er  ol  ifliposmg  a  stent  or  tax  upon  the 
i^aUtaats  as  they  j«^  their  ckcumsfiances  may  afford. 
Tbb  if  levied  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabit 
krte  with  water^  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes  to  difibnent 
perls  e£  the  town* ;  &x  repairing  the  streets,  keeping  the 
iown^-clock  in  order,  paying,  pkrt  of  the  schoolmasters  sal« 
Icriesy  and  for  several  other  incidents. 

Kriso  is  a  sort  of  prarincial  capital  to  the  surroonding 
fertile  cduatsy*  Its  inhabitants  are  polished  and  well  in- 
famied^  and  live  in  a  style  of  considerable  degance,  or 
rather  lisxory«  A  public  library^  supported  by  snbscrip« 
U0%  has  existed  here  for  upwards  of  fi&y  years,  and  con- 
iaiis  a  valuable  eoBeetioii  of  the  best  modem  authors. 
I'hefe  is  here  ft  public  dispensary  for  the  reUcf  of  the  in^^ 
d^|eMt  poor.  The  shopkeepers^  who  ?re  the  most  respec-^ 
taUe  cdasa  of  traders^  deal  to  a  gpeat  extent  in  all  kinds  of 
woollea  drapery^  haberdasberyi  hosiery  goods,  groceries^ 
and  katodware ;  and  have  likewise  9  great  demand  for 
vsiiooft  kinds  of  grass  seeds.  The  bakers  use  at  least 
9000  Winchester  quarters  of  wheat  flour  annually*  The 
iaaners  dress  from  10,000  to^  80,090  sheep  and  kmb*-- 
dcins*  The  shoeskakersf  who  ace  numerous,  make  an. 
nually  30^000  pair  of  shoes,  which  are  sold  in  the  Kelso, 
maffk^  or  at  different  £uts  in  Northumberland.  The 
weavera  make  80,000  yards  of  flannel  annually,  and  about 
10,000  yaids  of  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
There  itf  here  a  naarket  for  butchers  mea%  which  is  un- 
eoauaaoaly  weU  suf^ad.  The  veal,  in  particular,  is  ac- 
counted superior  to  what  is  met  wi&  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land, excepting  at  Strathavea  in  the  west. 

The  weekly  ipuket-day  ia  on  Friday.  It  is  attended 
Vol.  II.  I 
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Viflagcfc   |jy  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  descriptions.    GtM 
quantities  of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  are  sold  here,  all 
bj  the  sample,  as  is  usual  at  other  Scottish  markets,  ex- 
ceptbg  Dalkeith  and  Haddington.     There  are  twehrcf 
high  markets  in  the  year  ;  two  before  and  one  after  the 
term  of  Whitsundajr  add  Martinmas.     Tb^  two  first  are 
for  hiritig  male  and  female  servants  $  the  last  is  generally 
employed  by  the  servants  in  mirth,  tod  in  laying  out  their 
tvages,  beford  they  enter  again  into  service.     On  these 
days,  the  concourse  of  people  being  great,  and  beyond 
what  is  known  on  the  like  occasions  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  productive  of  immense  profits  to  the  shopkeepers, 
milliners,  &c.  i  amongst  whom  they  lay  out  incredible 
sums  of  money,  principtdly  for  wearing  apparel  and  fe- 
male ornaments.     The  other  six  high  market-days  are  in 
March  and  the  end  of  autumn  ;  the  former  for  purchasing' 
horses  for  sununer-work,  which  is  driving  lime^  coal.  Sec. ; 
Xvhich  being  over,  they  sell  the  horses  again  before  win- 
ter sets  in,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fodder  at  this  sea- 
son.    Two  annual  fairs  are  held  in  the  village ;  one  oo 
the  10th  of  July  and  the  other  on  the  2d  of  November.  A 
third,  called  St  ^ames^s  fair^  is  held  on  the  peninsula  iou 
merly  mentioned,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Tweed  and  Teviot  near  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  castle. 
This  fair  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country^  and  is  held 
On  the  5th  of  Augurt. 

There  is  here  a  handsome  new  bridge  ov*r  the  Tweed, 
which  has  been  built  to  supply  the  place  of  a  formet  one 
that  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  river.  The 
dtuation  of  Kelso  is  uneoomionly  beautiful.  It  stands 
beside  a  large  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  tract'  of  country 
which  descends  gradually  from  the  heights  of  Lammer- 
moor,  and  here  -  terminates  at  the  Tweed,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rich  val- 
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Icj  called  the  Af/rj/,  extending  from  the  aea-boast  at  Mn»ge>. 
Berwick  to  this  place.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood,  abounding  as 
it  does  with  wood  and  water,  and  all  the  riches  with 
which  the  most  skilful  agriculture  can  cover  the  face  of 
the  soil.  Vfhfin  viewed  firom  an  eminence^  called  Pm- 
nacUbill^  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  is 
seen  Xo  great  advantage.  The  village  of  Kelso  is  in  front,  Sceoiery  «t 
in  a  low  valley.  Inunediately  round  it,  to  the  north,  the^ 
country  rises  as  if  formed  into  terraces ;  cultivated  fields^ 
woods,  and  country  seats,  gradually  ascend  above  each 
other,  to  the  distance  northward  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles,  forming  an  extensive  landscape,  which  in  richness 
and  variety  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  But  the  scene 
which  in  the  highest  degree  excites  the  admiration  of  tra« 
vellers,  and  which  is  scarcely  supposed  to  be  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  other  of  the  same  sort  in  the  British  island^ 
is  the  view  from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh's  house  of  Fleurs.  It  possesses  every  advan- 
vantage  of  a  fine  lawn  towards  the  south,  a  beautiful  ri« 
ver^  flourishing  plantations  judiciously  disposed^  together 
with  the  verdure  of  a  luxuriant  soil. 

The  village  of  MelrOse  is  of  less  magnitude  than  any  ofMcboi^ 
those  hitherto  mentioned  \  but  it  is  of  importance  on  ac- 
count of  its  weekly  market,  which  readers  it  the  center  of 
a  considerable  district.  It  was  long  greatly  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  linen  manufacture,  which  however  has  de- 
clined of  late  years. 

In  the  parish  of  Lessudden  or  St  Boswell's  is  held  thestBotwdl't 
fair  of  St  Boswell's.     It  is  the  principal  market  for  sheep^' 
and  lambs  in  the  south  of  Scotland.     It  is  held  on  a  large 
green,  through  which  passes  the  turnpike  road  from  the 
Lothians  to  Jedburgh,  &c.     It  is  held  on  the  18th  of  Ju< 
ly,  or  the  Monday  following,  if  the  18th  fall  upon  a  Sun** 
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Vfflifft.  jg^.  Besides  sheep,  black  tittle,  togetlMt  #kli  kors^ 
aad  linen  aifd  wooUea  clothB^  are  sM  here  la  eenaiderable 
quantities.  Great  aumfaers  of  the  aeighhoavinjip  eouotty 
people  prepire  webs,  whkh  thej  bring  to  sale  at  this 
fair.  At  least  L.  lO^OOO  is  nsudlj  empiojed  it  pbrcha- 
MS  in  the  conrse  of  the  daj.  The  rvsloAsof  the  fttr  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Bucdeocb,  and,  thctogh  eztretooly 
moderate,  amount  to  about  L^  42  ennually.  Booths,  ccm»> 
taining  hardware  and  haberdashery  gooda^  are  erected  in 
great  numbers  on  the  occasion,  and  are  stored  with  suck 
articles  as  uke  supposed  likdj  to  be  waatod  bjr  the  oouai. 
try  peopk» 

The  population  of  diis  eduntj,  ia  the  prescut  times^  aad 
in  the  middle  of  the  late  eenlarj^  will  appear  from  tiie 
following  Table* 
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Populatioa.     Although,  from  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that,  du- 
ring the  last  part  of  the  late  century,  the  popiJatipn  pf 
this  coHntj  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  in«a  small  degree 
upon  the  increase  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
increase  is  of  a  late  date.     Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  . 
late  century,  when  great  agricultural  improvements  were 
introduced,  together  with  manufactures,  in  the  tqwns  of 
Hawick,  Kelso,  and  Melrose,  the  population  of  the  coun- 
The  onion  ty  had  considerably  din^inished.     The  union  of  the  par* 
^'^^^^liaments  of  England  and  Scotland  ^ad,  in  som^  respects, 
^^^  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  wh^t  might  have 

been  expected  from  it.  Instead  of  promoting  jthe  increase, 
it  contributed  to  th^  diminution  of  the  people  upon  the 
borders. .  Besides  the  influence  of  various  natural  propen- 
sities,  which  induced  men  to  flock  to  the  scene  where  ac- 
tive talents  wq:e  constantly  employed,  honour  acquired, 
and  the  strongest  national  ^tipathies  gratified,  there  were 
obvious  considerations  of  interest,  which  rendered  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Ifprders  more  eligible,  after  violence  and 
hostility  were  repressed  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,, 
and  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  legislatures  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  inhabitants  of  the  borders,  while  the  taxes 
imd  commercial  regulations  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
different,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  carrying  pn  a  very 
advantageous  contraband  trade,  without  danger  to  their 
persons  or  fortunes.  Into  England  they  imported  salt^ 
skins,  and  malt,  which  till  the  union  paid  no  duties  in 
Scotland  ^  and  from  England  they  carried  back  wool, 
which  was  exported  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  France 
with  great  profit.  The  vestiges  of  forty  malt  bams  and 
*  kilns  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  while 
at  present  there  are  only  three  in  actual  occupation  ;  and 
the  corporation  of  skinners  and  glovers,  formerly  the  most 
wealthy  in  that  town,  have,  since  the  union,  greatly  dimi- 
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mshedy  both  in  regard  to  opulence  and  number.  The  pro-  Popwhtion> 
prietors  of  estates  upon  the  borders  were  well  aware  of  the 
detriment  which  their  property  would  suffer  by  the  incor- 
porating union,  and  in  general  strenuously  opposed  it ;  and 
the  commissioners  for  carrying  on  the  treaty  were  so  sen- 
sible of  the  loss  they  would  sustain,  that  they  agreed  to 
appropriate  part  of  the  equiv'alent  money,  as  it  was  call* 
ed,  to  their  indemnification  and  benefit. 

The  union  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  ^ 
the  depopulation  of  the  border  country,  by  enlarging  the 
« sphere  and  facilitating  the  means  of  enugration.  While 
the  two  countries  were  in  a  hostile  state,  there  was  neither 
inducement  nor  opportunity  to  move  from  the  one  to  the 
other*  The  inhabitants  often  made  inroads  upon  one  an« 
other ;  but,  when  the  invasion  was  over,  they  returned  to 
their  own  houses.  Their  antipathy,  and  resentment  were 
a  rampart  which  excluded  all  social  intercourse  and  mix- 
ture of  inhabitants*  In  this  situation,  misconduct  and  in-* 
famy  at  home  were  the  only  motives  to  emigration  ;  and 
while  this  was  the  case,  die  exchange  of  inhabitants  would 
he  nearly  at  a  par  :  but  after  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  the  decline  or  extinction  of  national  antipathies, 
the  bsdance  arising  from  the  interchange  of  inhabitants 
would  run  much  in  favour  of  the  more  wealthy  country* 
Artificers  and  labourers  would  naturally  resort  where  wa- 
ges were  higher,  and  all  the  accommodations  of  life  were 
more  plentiful,  especially  if  this  could  be  effected  without 
the  unpleasing  idea  of  relinquishing  home.  To  pass  j&om 
the  borders  of  Scotland  into  Northumberland  was  rather 
like  going  into  another  parish  than  into  another  kingdom. 

The  same  practice  prevails  here,  which  we.  have  men-Wnfoi 
tioned  as  common  in  the  rest  of  the  south-east  of  Scot-* 
land,  of  paying  a  great  proportion  of  the  wages  of  farm- 
servants  in  kind,  that  i^  in  grain  or  sheep,  according  to  the 
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•  Wtgei.  Batargrfthgftnn»  {t  mart  be  Antrwti^  ho^rever^  thaf 
considerable  disputes  exist  sbont  dbts  propcktj  flf  tboQ 

If  ^ynentt  practice.    |o  favour  of  f9jmeoie  in  kind,  it  htfi  bee*  or*? 

BcfidaL  ged,  that  the  servants  engaged  in  iyosbaadiy  do  aoi  xttiiq 
in  towns,  consequentlj  thej  arfi  sonocwiiait  remote  froni 
markets;  it  must  therefore  he  verjr  inoonvenicait  for  Uiem 
to  have  the  {vincipal  articles  of  their  food  fannd  to  their 
hand :  and  the  more  seldom  either  the  cottager  or  his  wifi^ 
have  occasion  to  go  to  market,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
their  own  femiliesy  and  ukixnatelj  for  tbeir  masters. 

Independent  of  the  timis  consumed  in  the  going  io  and 
in  returning  from  the  market,  the j  cannot  meet  an  ac-> 
quaintance  there  without  spme  ezpence  in  the  alehouse,  or, 
what  of  late  has  become  a  general  or  ivorse  practice,  the 
whiakj  Aop.  Besides,  ^vhen  their  food  is  found  )Nt>«- 
gressivdy  as  they  haye  occasion  for  it,  eyezy  spember  oi^- 
the  family  wiU  be  regid^ly  and  comfortably  fad  with 
wholesome  victuals  ;  a^nd  the  prijpie  of  food,  whether  high 
or  low,  will  make  very  little  dijBTerence  to  those  servants, 
and  the  cry  of  want  can  never  be  beard. 

If  money  were  to  be  giv^n,  and  if  unfortunately  either 
the  wife  or  tbe  husband  should  not  be  sufficiently  attentive 
in  making  the  proper  provision  of  food,  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  waste  and  squander  their  wages  long  before  die 
return  of  tiie  next  term  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  convert  food 
into  money  for  tfaa^  purpose.  ll[iere  are  many  who,  fronai 
thoughtlessness,  are  capable  pf  squandering' their  money 
upon  trifles,  who  wpuld  shudder  at  the  idea  of  conyeitisg 
food  into  money  for  that  purpose* 

In  o{^sition  to  all  this,  however,  it  has  been  oMitended^ 
that  the  custom  of  paying  servants  and  lab<»irers  in  Had  is 
very  far  from  being  conunendable.  It  is  said  that  the  evihi 
attending  this  pernicious  practice  are  of  a  com{dicate4  na-r 
tore^  and  some  of  them  not  easily  detected.    It  affindi^ 
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iMny  opportvakics  «f  deceit  aad  fraiiil  on  tiie  one  hand,  ^  yi^fffc^ 
iad  iwpiicion  ot  tbe  och^.  The  {xn^^ertj  of  the  master  ' 
is  theittbjr  to  danger  of  b^iaj;  ctabexxled;  the  good  im« 
^eeniaadiBg  wliqh  ^iigfai  to  aghast  between  the  maater 
«fid  aeiwiol  as  iaiexn^ted;  the  innocent  may  occasionally 
be  blamed,  and  habits  tocallj  spbyeraiTie  of  the  prosperitj 
aad  peace  of  aodetj  yn^j  pDoptgated  ;  the  swine  and  • 
poidtry  kei»t  bj  hiads  aaci  labomen  ooaa^  to  he  regarded 
widi  extneaae  jealaasy  bj  the  fiuaners,  who  are  pstupon 
the  aLnt,  lest  these  afntnals  shoidd  be  snpported  at  thdr 
expesce;  while  at  the  same  ttinr»  to  refoae  allowing  them 
to  be  keptyWonld  amount  loan  expression  of  jealousy, 
which  woald  be  thought  latoleTable  under  tl^e  habits  &2t 
oiat  m  the  cooaAry.  As  by  the  cos^pm  of  paying  in  kiad,  ^ 
servants  ase  entitled  to  have  grain  in  their  custody  with- 
out porebase,  it  can  never  be  easily  detected  whether  they 
have  not  foe  inucb ;  and  this  very  drpamstance,  while  it 
produces  jealousy  in  the  min^  of  the  master,  gives  rise  to 
naeasifiesa  on  die  part  of  an  honest  servant  lest  he  should 
be  suspected  unjusdy.  Wbb  regard  tci  the  supposed  in- 
convenience lAich  might  result  from  servants  spending 
their  mofiey  imprudently,  it  has  been  thought  in  a  great 
mea^mne  imaginaiy.  Tlie  necessity  of  ibcir  situation 
would  copipel  them  to  the  exertion  of  frugality ;  aad  it  is 
probable  that  no  plan  or  mode  of  prooednre  will  ultimately 
be  found  very  favourable  to  the  human  character,  which 
enaUes  men  and  women  to  enjoy  prosperity  without  care 
or  fi>resight»  It  has  been  suggested,  that  were  servants 
lodged  wid  victualled  in  their  masters  houses,  as  is  gene, 
rally  done  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
would  be  found ;  but  the  present  system  of  extensive 
farms  cannot  easily  admit  of  such  a  practice.  The  most 
efibctuai  check  to  so  general  a  custom  can  only  be  obtain* 
ed  by,  an  assopation  of  all  the  farmers  in^this  and  th» 
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FbcL  neighbouring  counties,  obliging  themselves  to  pay  ser- 
vants and  labourers,  not  in  kind,  especially  in  sheep  and 
grain.  To  render  the  change  fiiUj  complete,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  no  miller  should  be  permitted  to  grind  small 
quantities  of  grain  to  servants  of  any  description,  or  to 
persons  nqt  occupying  ground. 
CoeL  Notwithstandmg  the  activity  which  prevails  at  Haw- 
ick, Melrose,^  and  other  places,  it  does  not  appear  practi* 
cable  to  augment  greatly  the  population  of  this  county  by 
the  profitable  establishment  of  manufactures,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  inland  situation  and  the  want  of  carriage  by 
water.  In  many  places,  coid  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles ;  and  frequently  the  private  roads  are  so  bad,  that 
carts  can  with  difficulty  travel  upon  them.  A  thin  stra- 
tum of  coal  has  been  diTscovered  id  Southdean  parish.  It 
is  not  good,  and  is'chiefly  used  for  burning  lime-stone,  of 
'  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  immediite 
neighbourhood.  Appearances,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  thick  seam  of  good  coal  in  the  county,  are  veiy  fiir 
from  being  favourable.  Servants  are  permitted  to  dig 
pcaU  for  their  own  use,  but  are  forbid  to  cut  sods  or  turf, 
because  ground  so  denuded  is  a  long  time  before  it  gets  a 
new  sward,  even  although  sown  with  rye-grass.  The  an- 
nual croppings  of  plantations,  especially  fir,  yield  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  a  considerable  quantity  of  fuel :  They 
are  sold  from  half-a-crown  to  four  shillings  die  single 
horse  cart-load.  Brown  has  long  been  used  as  fire-wood. 
It  was  about  fifty  years  ago  reckoned  to  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable crop  the  land  could  bring  forth.  It  was  cut  down 
every  seven  or  eight  years.  A  single  horse  cart-load  of 
green  broom  is  How  sold  for  about  three  shillings. 

Fires,  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
are  seldom  kindled  but  for  cooking  victuals.  For  this 
purpose,  dried  broom,  or  croppings  of  trees,  are  oiuoh 
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used,  because  they  are  easily  kindled,  and  inake  a  ^eedy  Lcttett  ^ 
fire  to  serve  the  present  occasion.  They  are  commonly 
put  up  in  stacks,  each  containing  about  twelve  cart-loads. 
A  canal  of  a  cheap  construction,  brought  from  Berwick 
to  Kelso,  or  even  a  good  wagon-way  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support,  not  heavy  carriages,  but*  several  light  ones , 
attached  to  each  other,  and  drawn  by  the  same  horse, 
would  tend  greatly  to  enrich  this  county. 

In  this  county,  farms,  in  general,   are  uncommonly  RemailBi 
large ;  and  nowhere  else  in  Scotland  are  such  sums  of  mo-™ 
oey  paid  as  rent  by  individuals  whose  employment  con- 
sists of  agriculture.     The  rank  which  the  dass  of  farm- 
ers hold  in  society  is  proportionably  more  respected,  partly 
no  doubt  on  account  of  their  great  capital  and  superior 
riches,  but  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  superior  in** 
tdligence  and  activity,  which  enables  them  to  conduct  with 
success  very  great  undertakings  in  agriculture  or  pastu- 
rage.    The  tenure  by  which  they  occupy  the  soil,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  very  durable,  the  length  of  leases  being 
in  general  no  more  than  nineteen  years.     That  the  term 
of  mneteen  years,  rather  than  any  other,  should,  for  the 
duration  of  leases,  be  so  generally  adopted,  is  somewhat 
curious.     It  is  probable  that  this  term  was  fixed  upon 
from  the  golden  number,  or  cycle  of  the  moon,  in  astro- 
nomical calculations.   Oar  ancestors,  who  had  much  fiuth 
in  the  influence  of  the  moon,  appear  to  have  believed  that 
a  fiurmcr  did  not  obtain  ^  fair  chance  of  success  in  his  em- 
ployment, who  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  his  lands  for 
nineteen  years,  because  a  complete  revolution  of  good  and 
bad  seasons  did  not  occur  in' a  shorter  time.     During  the 
first  half  of  die  time,  he  might  have  wet  summers  and  bad 
crops ;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  period,  it  was  in 
this  case  supposed  that  he  would  be  compensated  by  sea- 
9sm  of 'A  Contrary  description.    We  da  not  )uiow  hQW  &r 
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l''99eh  ^  it  has  been  ase ert^ined  whedier  tbis  anelent  opimoa  Iff 
correct,  or  bow  far  it  is  true^  tbat  in  a  period  of  nioeteea 
jears  the  system  of  the  weather  uiulergoes  a  reyolutioni 
but  the  subject  is  uot  unworthj  of  atteotiao. 

lo  Scotlaud,  leasee  are  asuallj  granted  under  a  condt^ 
tion,  that  4ie  tenant  shall  not  faaye  power  to  aasiga  or 
make  over  his  right  to  a  third  p^rtj ;  from  which  it  fiDl# 
lowsy  that  he  e^n  only  be  succeeded  in  the  possession  bf 
bis  heir  at  b|w^ 

As  ia  this  count^',  men,  possessed  of  considerable  capi^ 
tal»  and  of  a  very  eaterprising  character,  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  10  an  ordinary  emidiojment,  and  are  disposed 
f 0  speculate  estcnsirelj  in  it  as  the  means  of  attaining  tn 
fricbeSy  they  have  been  led  to  qonsider  more  pccuratelj 
than  elaewb^e  the  w^imi^  of  the  tfifijtre  by  which  they 
hold  possession  of  the  lands  whiph  form  the  object  of 
their  industry^  The  femily  settjemf  nU  by  which  great 
^vmbfTs  of  estfites  are  burdened^  almost  always  prdiibit 
the  granting  of  long  leates  i  ftid  in  this  r(Mpe«4  tbey  are 
burtfiil  to  the  improvequeot  of  a  very  cudk  soUt  Men  of 
considerable  fortune  are  aeldom  gpod  ^psers*  A  portion 
f>f  their  time  is  apt  to  be  occupied  by  the  avocations  or 
the  agi^9en»ents  usual  to  peraons  of  their  rank ;  and  the 
aJrpHmstance  of  their  having  no  rent  to  pay,  pnerents  their 
acquiring  habits  o£u^»U  and  accurate  economy.  Hence 
Stfch  improvers  oft^n  enrich  their  lands  at  the  ezpenqp  of 
impoverishing  tbemselvea.  To  enable  a  man  to  conduct 
the  business  of  agricukure  in  nacb  a  manner  as  to  throw 
away  upon  it  no  more  smb^  than  it  will  repay^  he  ought 
to  act  under  the  burden  of  a  large  annual,  payment.  When 
bis  netgbhoors  Juiow  this  to  be  his  situation,  they  expect 
him  to  live  witb  fiiigaHty,  and  to  exert  himself  with  ac- 
tivity in  boiiAess.  He  himself  knows  that  be  will  iasc 
^e  f  nbUe  e3tuiiatkn  by  Mt  4iftr«Bt  ^aio  of  conduct. 
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Etcd  the  perMDs  ttIm  ttgrnge  as  bis  ie^vants  expect  to  ^^-<^_ 
hsve  tlicir  tasks  urged  with  ttoft  sttadiiiess ;  and  fliej  ' 
are  mors  coueiaDs  of  impropriety  in  their  e^vm  eeiNhicl^ 
in  caas  of  Mr  ntf kct  of  dntj,  tbao  if  tfaey  coosMered  tkein* 
aehres  is  the  servants  of  a  man  of  indepeftdent  fortsiie^  It 
seems  therefore  to  be  the  jnteiest  of  the  pubfie,  for  tho 
Sake  of  rsndering  the  territerj  ol  the  state  ae  producttri 
as  possible  with  little  ejtpenoe^that  it  sbotiM  be  oolttvi^i 
led  bj  men  whose  sMoess  in  life  depends  upon  Iheir  skill 
and  indastrjr.  On  the  ^ther  hsnd,  such  men  often  find 
scnsideraUe  difficolties  in  venfnring  to  engage  hi  specn^^ 
ktione  of  agrzcnhural  improirtmenfy  more  esp^ciall j  at 
&at  period  when  experience  readers  tfiem  most  capaUe  of 
ei^agmg  in  sach  specolations  with  siureess ;  that  is^  aftet 
tej  haTC  somewhat  passed  Ae  middle  Of  life.  A  pro- 
prietor who  possesses  nnder  a  strict  enfeil  en  estate^  n 
great  pnrt  of  which  consists  of  land  in  «  state  of  natnre, 
csB  seercefy  eoepectto  find  a  man  of  experience  and  abiKtj 
wiUing  to  expend  mSnj  thousand  pounds,  perhaps  twice  o^ 
three  tniea  its  porchaee  monof  ^  upon  the  improrcment  of 
it,  while  in  return  the  IsogcBt  lease  that  cah  posaiUj  he 
granted  is  thirtj-two  years.  Birt  snppesng  the  endnrance 
of  the  lease  to  be  thought  snffleiettl  for  dM  m4eikmificaiioa 
of  the  Denant,  the  eonditioiiy  almosl  oniTersally  inserted  in 
leases,  by  which  the  tenant  is  pfohihsted  to  aSenate  the 
possesaida  of  his  htm,  renders  any  nndertaking  on  his 
part^  wheveby  much  ^pttal  is  to  be  employed  upon  it, 
extremely  hazai^us.  If  he  is  socceeded  by  a  minor 
lieir,  the  ehences  ate  vwy  greSty  that  by  bad  mBnttgement 
tile  whole  money  Expended  in  improving  die  lands  wffl 
be  lostw  At  the  same  titne^  n  lease  on  such  terms,- by  law, 
II  trnly  aa  entail ;  that  i%  the  tenant  not  only  cannot  sett 
it  to  n  sufsnger^  but  he  etemot  bm^den  it  in  f^onr  of  his 
Toottger  cUUrdn  $  diat  is,  l|i»  eldest  son  succeeds  to  it  inw 
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i^ow^  dependent  of  his  will  or  choice,  and  is  not  bound  to  re-^ 
ceive  it  under  condition  of  paying  any  provisions  to  faii 
jounger  brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  case  of  families  of 
high  rank  and  great  £Drtune,  it  is  by  many  persons  thonght 
beneficial  to  the  family  at  large,  that  the  landed  estate 
should  not  be  divided.  By  this  means  the  rank  of  the 
family  is  protected;  they  are  prevented  from  sinking 
down  into  the  class  of  provincial  peasantry ;  and  by  the 
political  influence  which  extensive  property  produces,  the 
younger  brothers^  being  placed  in  the  service  of  the  state^ 
are  enabled  to  engage  in  a  career  which  is  always  more 
useful  to  their  country,  and  more  honourable  to  them* 
selves,  and  sometimes  also  more  profitable,  than  if  they  ha3 
remsuned  at  home  upon  a  share  of  their  father's  inheri- 
tance. But  no  such  considerations  can  influence  a  pros^ 
perous  farmer  in  the  settlement  of  his  succession.  Eight, 
ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  divided  equally  among 
his  children,  may  be  sufficient  to  place  them  all  in  respect 
table  situations;  but  it  would  be  totally  inadequate  to- 
wards rendering  one  of  them  a  man  of  sufficient  rank  to 
affiDrd  patronage  to  the  rest ;  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  this 
way  would  be  the  highest  injustice. 

Thus  by  the  conditions  under  which  leases  are  obtained 
in  Scotland,  it  usually  becomes  in  some  measure  the  duty 
of  a  prosperous  farmer,  at  a  certain  age,  to  with(kaw  from 
his  employment^  and  to  avoid  investing  his.capital  in  agri* 
culture ;  because,  in  case  of  his  death,  it  is  apt  either  to  be 
totally  lost,  or  at  least  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  law  in  an 
unjust  uKumer.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  ren- 
ders a  lease  of  moderate  endurance,  though  not  suitable 
to  projects  of  great  improvement,  ypt,in  the  general  case, 
convenient  for  the  farmer ;  because  it  affords  him  a  perio4 
at  which  he  can  withdraw  from  his  employment,  and  se- 
cure what  he  has  won.    On  the  other  hand,  leases  of 
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Bineteen,  or  even  more  years,  do  certainlj  prevent  tbe  Lea***  , 
smI  of  a  CGimtr  J  from  producing  die  largest  poteible  quan* 
tity  of  human  food,  A  few  jears  before  the  Wmination 
of  his  lease,  the  tenant^is  eager  to.  extort  from  the  soil 
all  thJEt  it  possibly  can  give.  The  new  tenant  is  under 
the  necessi^  of  expending  much  money  to  restore  tfa«  . 
exhausted  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  in  retiuti,  towards  the 
dose  of  his  tadc^  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  from  it  this  mo^ 
ney  with  usury.  Hence  it  necessarily  happens,  with 
regard  to  all  farms  let,  as  they  generally  now  are,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  that  during  three  years  at  the  end,  and  as 
much  at  the  beginning  of  every  lease^  the  land  is  unable 
to  produce  a  fiill  crop.  Thus  about  one«*fourth  of  the 
arable  territory  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  at  all 
times  in  a  scourged  and  exhausted  state,  and  £t  only  to 
produce  infierior  crops.'  To  the  loss  thus  occasioned^ 
must  be  added  that  of  the  capital  which  must  be  periodic 
cally  employed  in  its  restoration.  It  would  perhaps  be 
advisable  for  landlords  to  encourage  liferent  leases,  as  no 
tenant  would  in  such  a  case  scoui^ge  the  land ;  because  he 
Would  always  hppe  to  live  a  few  jrears  longer. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is' very  various.  In  t1ieciiaice« 
neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
Tweed,  in  a  low  and  sheltered  situation,  the  climate  is 
uncommonly  mild ;  and  in  spring  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  hedges  usually  comes  forth  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
district  to  the  north  of  York.  Still,  however,  the  easterly 
winds  reach  this,  district,  accompanied  with  cold  misis, 
during  some  months  annually.  In  proportion  as  the  coim« 
try  ascends  from  the  Tweed  towards  the  south-. west,  the 
climate  becomes  more  severe.  In  the  high  country  of 
liddesdale  or  Castletown,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Rober- 
ton,  Hobkirk,  and  others,  the  climate  is  necessarily,  deci* 
ded  by  the  situation :  the  autumnal  rains  are  uncommonly 
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,  dkmu.  TblcBl :  ibt  mouiitain»  attrftd  the  ekucb  bom  t^  £«aU 
en  and  WtaHtm  Setf s,  renderkg  the  clhsate  motst^  inl 
wiaeliMO  dehlging  it  wnAt  l(»g-aQntiifttcd  Hama*     In  Ac 
iboDA^oS  N<nrember  and  Deeember^tfasT^are  acoompiiAied 
ivltk  sueh  beftstere«s  winds^  that  yerj  fetfr  houses  Can  per-i 
Iktdj  adnde  the  waters  of  the  wesflieni  tempest.     Not* 
wtthstaadtag  die  meistiise  of  the  cHoiite^  hcKv^ever^  the 
Uhhahltanti  ftre  healthy  aad  robust ;  altfaottgh  the  labottts 
<tf  the  tM  ast  b^tot  intemipted  on  acceuttt  of  ft  easwJy 
though  healry  nim    Bat  rhetaaatisms  are  t  g<sacra}  ooflB* 
fhiut}  #hid»  iBf ariabty  attack  fte  commui  pcoifAt  k^ 
wifrds  the  dedia^  of  lt£s ;  hut  they  rirdtjr  iM  flaanel^  aJU 
Ibdu^  ih^  lire  in  a  douatry  in  whidi  wdbl  ia  the  alapk 
'  ttammoditj j    It  is  worthy  of  femarky  ftat  not  o«d^  faere^ 
bat  otrer  the  whrie  gltfhoy  it  aieeihs  to  be  a  hw  of  nature^ 
that  iff  every  mouatfl^ous  ecMtntry^  a  ddtmAeifihlt  qiaoia* 
tiiy  of  aioistnfe  is  accixaitthted*    Even  in  the  great  Abi* 
eab  desdrt^  Iwlofete  the  natives  binid  tUdor  hats  M  ckxisi  of 
eardiy  or  even  of  hta^is  of  sali^  atiA  whc^e  d  dkiaaHug 
rain,  occmfring  once  in  two  or  tfeec  yoars^  direateas  to  de^ 
molish  their  whole  dwelliagsy  aad  a  heair^  shower  tvoold 
ao  completely  destroy  a  village,  that  tha  pkioe  where  it 
atood  would  not  be  known ;  jti  whereVer  lofty  i^peks 
are  seen  towering  towards  the  baroiag  aad  doadleaa  Ay^ 
aoiae  vsiipdars  are  eoUected,  or  theor  cold  aiHunits  preeifi* 
tale  moistore  from  the  atnx>spfaere  ^  for  around  thear  base 
verdure  is  f onad,  together  with  scanty  staing^  and  soaaa« 
tiases  with  ttees  tod  dirubs^  to  the  shadt  of  whidh  tlie 
parched  Arab  retires  aad  quoncfaes  his  dtirsti 

The  feUowiag  Table,  rdathre  to  the  parish  of  Crailiag^ 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  cuhivaled  part  of  the 
eonaty,  exhibits  the  chaacts  of  the  eadotfande  df  hsUMUl 
]ifc  in  this  distrxct. 
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Teahi             BirtlM.  Marriffea.  Dcatiu*                               •      ^ 

1781.. .. ..10  .7  10 

1782 18  10  14 

1783.;....13  5  5 

1784...;..24  4  2 

1785 15  5  4 

1780 22  5  1 

1787 14  7  3 

1788 18  5  7 

1789.... ..10  3  2 

1790.. 4... 13  0  7 

lei  60  55 

Tearly  average^  nearly    10  6  5 

In  this  county  there  are  great  numbers  to  be  found  of 

dissenters  from  the  established  church.     The  sect  called  ^l^S*  ^  ^^ 

lief. 

tbe  Riluf  Congregatitm  had  its  origin  in  Jedburgh.  In 
the  year  1755»  the  council,  and  the  generality  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  town,  applied  for  d  priesentation  to  Mr 
Boston,  minister  of  Oxnam ;  and  being  disappointed  in  that 
triplication,  built  a  large  meeting-house  by  contribution^ 
sod  invited  Mr  Boston  to  be  their  minister ;  sereral  of 
the  most  substantial  members  of  the  congregation  binding 
themselves  to  pay  him  L.  120  per  annum.  He  accepted 
of  their  call,  and  prevailed  with  Mr  Gillespie^  who  had 
been  deposed  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Greneral 
As8emt>ly,  to  join  him,  under  the  denomination  oi^  tile 
tretbytery  ^  R^ief,  professing  to  differ  from  the  esta* 
blished  church  upon  no  other  point  than  the  right  of  pa- 
trons to  appoint  ministers  against  the  indinatioas  of  the 
people.  This  sect,  more  accommodating  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  have  quickly  spread  over  Scotland,  and  jpro* 
Voi,IL  i 
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Religion,  bably  compteheiids  the  greatest  class  of  the  Scotch disscfn-s 
ters.    Near  a  half  of  all  the  families  in  the  parish  of  Jed-> 
burghy  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  families  in  all  the 
surrounding  parishes,  are  members  of  this  congfegation. 
Seceders  also  are  verj  numerous ;  but  although  thb  is  a 
border  county,  it  contains  extremeij  few  persons  attached 
to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England.     It  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  most  powerful  circumstance  in  the  formation 
of  the  human  character  is  the  inflnence  of  society,  and  of 
political  and  civil  government.     Here,  on  the  border  of 
England,  the  religion,  the  language,  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, are  totally  Scottish ;  so  that  the  sentiments  of  mankind^ 
upon  very  important  subjects,  are  fixed  by  a  geographical 
boundary,  though  that  boundary  is  nothing  in  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  political  divisions  of  men.     llie  circum- 
stance that  this  country  abounds  with  dissenters  is  favour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  even  of  their  cler- 
gy.    It  indicates  a  spirit  of  activity  of  thought  ainong  the 
comnton  people,  and  is  connected  with  decency  of  man- 
ners ;  because  all  dissenting  congregations  in  Scotland  ex- 
ercise a  considerable  degree  of  vtgilaht  inspection  oF  the 
cofidttct  of  their  ftiembers.     The  existence  of  such  con- 
gregations renders  it  nedesary  for  the  established  elejrjgy^ 
that  they  may  preserve  their  own  respectability,  to  >eacert 
themselves  assiduoui&ly  in  the  duties  of  their  station,  and 
to  act  t<'ith  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety  of  conduct,  ft 
\<^as  in  tliis  way  that  the  refotihation  from  popery  greatly 
ametidrated  the  character  of  the  ccclesiaistics  in  those  coun- 
tries in  Europe  which  did  not  relinquish  the  church  g-o- 
Verttaent,  and  the  speculative  tenets  estabKshed  under  the 
Jloriian  Catholic  faith.     Ih  tlifeir  own  defence,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  progress  of  dangerous  novelties,  which 
vc-ere  ruifibus  at  once  to  their  prober,  their  riches,  ud 
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their  personal  respectability;  the  Romish  cletgj  wext  iin-  ^Migko.^ 
der  the  neces&itj  of  attempting  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
their  people  by  greater  caution  in  their  conduct^  and  by 
the  acquisition  of  literature.  It  was  only  by  this  change 
that  the  Roman  cathplic  religion  suryiyed  so  long  the  fu- 
rious assaults  which  it  enirounteted  in  the  time  of  Luthct 
and  Calvin. 


|[4 
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SELKIRKSHIRE. 


'^^i^  Thk  county  of  Selkirk  also  receives  the  appellatioa  of 


U 


^  Ettrici  Forest;  a  term  descriptive  o^its  andent  ocmdition, 
but  which  is  now  longer  applicable  to  it.  The  principal  part 
of  this  county,  insisting  of  the  territory,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland^  the  straths  adjoining  to  the  rivers  Ettrick  and 
Yarrow,  begins  at  the  sumimt  of  that  lofty  ridge  of  mount- 
ains which,  from  Northumberland,  penetrates  northward 
into  Clydesdale.  The  county  of  Selkirk  forms  a  part  of 
the  eattem  declivity  of  this  range  of  mountains,  and  de- 
scends, with  the  two  waters  already  mentioned,  towards  the 
Tweed,  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Beyond  the  Tweed,  northward,  a  part  of  the  county,  in^ 
duding  Galashiels,  stretches  upwards,  so  as  to  meet  the 
county  of  Midlothian.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  die 
form  and  boundary  of  this  county  are  in  general  vexy  ir- 
regular. On  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of 
Dumfries  ;  on  the  east,  by  Midlothian  and  Roxburgh- 
shire ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Roxburghshire  or 
Teviotdale  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  that  of  Ttreeddale.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  west  to  east  (i.  e.  from  the  head 
of  Ettrick  water  to  the  junction  of  Tweed  and  Gala),  is 
27  miles,  and  ite  greatest  breadth  (from  the  Whitcmoor 
loch  to  the  heights  of  Blackhouse)  is  18  miles.  In  order 
to  find  nearly  the  superficial  contents  of  the  whole  county, 
its  medium  length  may  be  estimated  at  20  miles,  and  its 
medium  breadth  at  12,  which  is  240  square  miles^  t^  ^^ 
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192,880  acres  Scotch,  or  153,600  acres  English.   A  very  P««  ^  the 

COUDtfV* 

small  proportion  of  this  is  arable,  or  occupied  in  husban-  \  ^  .y  .,» 
drj,  and  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  6880  Scotch 
acres.  However,  a  considerable  quantity  more  may  be 
accessible  to  the  plough,  even  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
but  which,  as  it^  disturbs  the  sheep-walks,  is  not,  nor 
should  be,  cultivated,  unless  to  meliorate  or  refine  the  pas- 
ture. The  surface  is  not  much  diversified,  and  appears  to 
be  one  assemblage  of  hills ;  as  to  these  the  flat  or  low 
ground  bears  no  great  proportion.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
arable  ground  lies  a^ong  the  sides  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
principal  waters,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  called  baugh^ 
and  which,  by  being  of  better  soil,  is  oftener  cultivated  and 
kept  under  crt^  than  th^  high^  part  of  the  arable  mund^ 
except  where  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the 
water,  and  in  that  case  is  oftener  in  pasture. 
-  Towards  the  source  of  the  waters  of  this  county,  that 
is,  on  its  western  extremity,  the  hills  are  more  green,  and 
are  covered  with  long  coarse  grass.  Towards  their  junc» 
tion  with  the  Tweed,  they  have  a  greater  mixture  of  heath, 
and  the  grass  is  shorter.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed, 
som%  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  loose  stones,  but  none 
of  them  are  very  rugged  or  barren  of  herbage,  or  inter- 
Xnpted  by  mosses.  Bordering  on  Minchmoor,  over  which 
was  the  old  road  from  Peebles  to  Selkirk,  their  aspect  is 
bleak  and  barren,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  thei 
green  hills  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Yarrow  and  thei 
Tweed.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  of  considerable  MonnUnii. 
height ;  in  the  parish  of  Galashiels,  Meagle,  or  perhaps 
Meg-hill,  or  May-gilt,  being  1480  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  parish  of  Ettrick,  the  most  remarkable 
bills  are  those  called  the  Ward  Law  and  Ettrick  Penn. 
The  former  rises  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
fatter  2200.    In  the  parish  of  Yarrow,  the  hills  are  in  ge« 
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Wteti.  Qer«l  steep,  ixsi  toweriag«  The  most  rciVLarkable  aie  Ao^q 
called  Blackhoiue  heights*  The  higbsst  point  of  elevatum 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  measttxies  2310  feat.  For  tb^ 
most  p^  the  mountains  exhibit  a  green  appearance  ^ 
though  upon  soine  few,  as  already  noticed,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable qjjxantity  of  heath.  No  great  rock»  are  visible. 
Tweed,  Et-  The  rivor  Tweedy  as  already  mentioned,  together  witl^ 
row!'  ^*^'  *he  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  flow  through  this  county.  Tweed 
enters  the  county  near  the  ancient  seat  of  SUbank,  and 
flows  through  it  for  nearly  ten  miles  along  a  welUcultiva- 
ted  and  fertile,  but  narrow  valley,  ^t  the  eastern  comer, 
of  this  county  it  reaves  the  Gala,  a  small  water,  which 
we  formerly  mentioned  as  rising  in  Midlothian,  and  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  Selkirkshire  for  five  miles*  Yar- 
row water  riaes  ^ar  the  western  extremity  of  the  oounty ; 
and,  flowing  through  the  loch  of  the  Lows  and  St  Mary'a 
loch,  augaiented  by  many  snadler  waters  and  burns^  joins 
the  Ettrick  al^out  a.  mile  above  Selkirk. 

.  From  its  issuing  out  of  the  forementioned  lochs,  and  ia 
its  course  receiving  from  the  hills  many  additional  streams 
on  each  side,  the  Yarrow,  in  time  of  high  wind»  and  ran, 
is  easily  flooded^  and  rendered  unpassable ;,  but  owing  to 
its  rapid  descent  it  suddenly  subsides.  The  Ettrick  also 
trices  its  rise  in  the  western  angle  of  the  forest,  and  run- 
^  ning  in  almost  a  parallel  directi^cin  v^ith  the  Yarrow,  unite^ 
with  it  about  a  mile  ^bove  ^  and  together  they  fall  into 
the  Tweed  diree  miks  below  Selkirk,  after  a  course  of 
30  miles* 

These  waters,  as  they  pass  through  this  ^ouaty^  form 
many  beautiful  windings.  Near  their  source  they  arc 
hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  high  towering  hills  ;  but  aa 
they  approach  their  confluence  witb  Tweed,  the  expanse 
betwfen  the  bilk  becomes  more  wide  and  open»  and  tbcj 
flow  through  fertile  valleys,  m  it  broader  channel  with  % 
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Iress  r^d  motion*  For  a  considerable  way  a1}c\ye  Hieir  Witcn. 
junetioiiy  they  are  beautifully  fringed  with  natural  and  ar- 
tificial wood ;  but  the^e  extensive  forests,  which  once  beau* 
tified  and  adorned  their  banks,  and  from  which  the  coun* 
tj  at  first  obtained,  and  does  still  retain,  the  appellation 
of  I^trick  forest,  are  now  almost  entirely  defaced.  Thq 
smallest  waters  abound  with  trout ;  and  for  a  good  way 
up  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  salmon  are  caught  in  consider* 
able  quantities* 

iVle  water  takes  its  rise  from  the  Kingsmoor  loch,  but 
only  runs  in  this  county  a  short  way ;  in  some  places  passing 
out  of  it  into  Teviotdale,  and  in  others  forming  only  its 
boundary,  Borthwick  water  forms  also  part  of  its  boua^ 
dary. 

Tbtf  hills  are  every  where  intersected  by  small  streams 
called  burm^  These  flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  form  glens  or 
hoUowSy  provincially  called  bopes^  These  afibrd  shelter 
during  night,  and  in  stormy  weather,  to  the  sheep  in  this 
pastoral  district,  aad  produce  richer  grass  than  the  expo-* 
sed  sides  of  the  hills.  When  the  country  was  covered 
with  woody  these  must  have  produced  much  beautiful 
scenery.  In  the  south-west  district  of  tlie  coimty  there  are 
a  number  of  small  lakes,  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  deserve  description.  The  two  already  mentioned^  viz. 
the  loch  of  the  Lows  and  St  Mary's  loch,  lie  contiguous, 
being  separated  only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  over  which 
is  a  passage  from  the  opposite  sides.  The  first  is  small, 
but  the  latter  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly  one 
mile  in  breadth.  They  are  surrounded  by  high  and  steep 
bills,  and  abound  chiefly  with  pike  and  perch. 

The  agriculture  of  such  a  county  as  this  cannot  be  a 
very  interesting  subject.  The  soil  of  the  haughs  or  low 
^ound  aloo^  the  sides  of  tlie  waters  is  in  many  places  a 
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A^fcul^  light  but  not  unfertile  ioam,  composed  of  the  particles  of 
V  y  ^,  earth  washed  down  from  the  hills  and  high  grounds  in 
t}me  of  floods,  and  Ijin^  upon  a  suh-soil  of  gravel  or  sand. 
Farther  up,  or  nearer  the  source  of  the  waters,  it  becomes 
still  lighter,  and  more  intermixed  with  gravel ;  and  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  (which  with  the  descent  of  the 
waters  also  varies)  is  less  productive^  and  better  adapted 
for  pasture  than  tillage.  We  formerly  remarked,  that  the 
quality  of  valleys  adjoining  to  waters  depends  much  upon 
the  current  of  th«  stream  by  which  they  are  at  times  over- 
flowed.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  waters  already  de- 
scribed,  and  the  general  lightness  of  the  soil  of  the  hills  of 
this  county  out  of  which  they  issue,  the  soil  is  in  genend, 
adjoining  to  the  waters,  very  light.  Above  the  flood-mark 
of  the  waters  the  ^il  is  often  deeper  than  in  the  valley* 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  northern  exposures. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  the  best  practices  in 
agriculture  are  successfully  pursued,  as  in  Roxburghshire, 
and  Berwickshire  ;  but  in  the  upper  pari  of  the  county, 
or  forest  as  it  is  called,  where  the  arable  land  is  not  fen. 
ced  oiF,  and  the  disadvantages  of  an  unfavourable  soil  and 
climate  occur,  little  ean  be  done.  In  this  situation,  the 
Qrapt.  little  arable  land  on  the  skirts  of  the  hills  is  chiefly  crop- 
ped with  oats,  which  are  the  grain  best  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  and  the  wants  of  its  inhlEibitants,  both 
as  a  part  of  their  food,  and  for  the  support  of  their  horses. 
In  these  situations,  the  principal  improvement  that  can  be 
adopted  consists  of  rendering  the  arable  land  subservient 
to  the  support  of  ^the  sheep,  which  form  the  great  object 
of  the  farmer's  attention.  Accordingly,  green  crops,  such 
as  turnip'  and  hay,  &c.  are  raised  on  many  of  the  farms, 
from  which  very  great  advantages  are  derived,  being  food 
to  the  sheep  in  storms,  and  thereby  preventiog  the  fiumevs 

&om  the  neces^ty,  at  such  a  time,  of  driving  their  flocks 

ill.  ~  .  .  .  ; '      ■ 
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to  a  neighbouring  coantj,  where  provisioii  is  more  plentyy  AgrknW 

-  •  ture. 

or  the  8t(M:m  less  severe*  _^r 

Little  wheat  is  produced  in  the  county.  Both  barlej 
and  bear  or  bigg  are  sown.  Barlej  requires  a  better  sita« 
ation  than  bear,  and  is  also  later  in  being  ripe.  It  is  there* 
fore  usually  sown  on  the  best  soil,  and  bear  on  die  outfield 
or  soil  of  inferior  quality*  It  is  sown  after  turnip  and 
pease  or  potatoes.  The  return  from  barley  is,  at  an  ave- 
rage, from  seven  to  eleven  fold.  The  return  from  bear  ia 
nearly  the  same,  but  the  weight  and  market-  price  are 
greatly  in£eri9r. 

But  oats,  as  already  mentioned,  are  here  chiefly  cultiva* 
ted,  on  account  of  their  being  able  to  sustain  every  disad'. 
vantage  of  soil  and  climate.  Turnips  are  universally  used 
^  all  landa  subject  t6  the  plough  ;  and  artificial  grasses 
are  sown  on  almost  every  farm.  Pease  are  less  cultivated 
Aan  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  general  attachment 
to  the  use  of  turnips. 

Indosures  ar«  not  here  very  generally  used,  pnless  a-pj^i^u^^ 
round  gentlemens  seats,  and  on  the  farms  in  their  own 
possession.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  forests,  which  cover* 
ed  the  surfince  of  this  county,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  waters,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  cause  of  the  total  ruin  of  these  ancient  forests  seems 
to  have  been  this^  that  after  the  trees  were  cut  down  the 
sheep  were  allowed  to  graze  at  large,  and  destroyed  the 
young  shoots,  which  would  otherwise  have  speedily  resto« 
red  the  wood.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  at  present  a. 
bout  2000  acres  of  wood,  natural  and  planted,  of  which 
not  above  150  acres  are  of  the  first  kind,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  hazel.  Most  of  the  natu- 
ral wood  on  the  Duke  of  Bucdeudi's  estate  has  lately  (af^ 
ter  being  cut  down)  been  inclosed  with  stone  dikes,  to 
preserve  the  young  shoots  from  the  depredations  of  the. 
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^fnrai.  Aeeip}  wd  tine  y^camdos  between  the  old  trees  havebee^ 
<!.,  y  ,„> filled  up  with  joung  plants.  AU  the  propnetora  of  land 
here  ^e  itware  of  the  teod^j  which  plantations  have, 
Mt  mmiy  to  adem^  but  also  to  improve  a  mountainous 
district.  The  plantations  making,  and  lately  oLade,  on 
the  estates  of  Torwoodlee»  Yair,  fuid  others,  deserve  to 
lie  nftstttkonedy  £or  the  judi^ns  manner  in  which  thej  are 
disposed^  «s  weU  as  for  their  extent*  Besides  these 
flumps,  &€•  round  thq  houses  for  cMrn^mentp  many,  stripes 
and  bells  afc  also  detached  through  the  higher  grounds  for 
shelter.  There  are  few  sheep  farms,  e^peciallj  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pounty,  that  have  not  sttUs  or  clumps  of 
^  for  ahcJier  to  the  sheep  in  snow  ;  but  of  these  n^anj 
mere  are  still  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  cattle  and 
sheep  iq  the  time  of  storms^  to  wbichji  in  this  bleak  and 
cold  situattoQ,  tfaeyl  are  often  exposed.  Thesis  stclls  ar^ 
fsemmonlj  of  a  square  Ibrm,  and  contain  abput  one  half 
acre  of  ground.  The  great  expence  attending  the  (qcvj^ 
tbn  of  plantations  arises  from  ^  necesiitj  of  induing, 
in  a  substantial  maimer,  the  whole  territory  planted  to  dor 
fend  the  trees  against  the  sheep  ^  the  black«i'ace^  breed  of 
whieh,  or  Scottish  mountain  sheep,  are  e^^tre^iely  difficuU 
ftthor  to  be  eeofined,  ec  to  be  pi^vented  from  oyerkapui^ 
obstruetious  to  reaeh  the  pastiMre  which  they  covet. 
j^^  ^  The  original  breed  of  sheep  in  Selkirkshire  were  of 
d»<^  At  Uack^ffliced  kind,  but  iiow  only  about  pne^half  is  of 
that  kind,  which  is  on  the  upper  or  western  part  of  the 
county  ;  and  the  other  half  is  of  the  whit&rf^ced  breedji 
and  are  mostly  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  shire. 

The  wfaiie^fat)ed  are  in  gei^eral  of  the  Cheviot  breed ; 
umd  it  is  understood,  that  of  tkfi  diff^pent  species  of  white- 
£Ked  dieep  the  pure  Cheviot  i^  the  breed  best  adapted  for 
ia%  pastmresa  The  Cheviot  shl^ep  are  so  called  from 
liting  nnti^el  <tf  the  Ch9?^t>iiU&  in  Northumberland,  op 
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the  Hordes  •£  Roxburgbaluffe.  They  trg  hmg^rwoAihk^  fmrui^ 
net  ia  tke  bodt^  tban  the  blaek-&ced  shee]!,  and  stand 
liigWr  OBi  their  hind^qMartevs  than  cm  tketr  fodre«le^ 
Tbkcauaca  fte  aDtmatlo  look  ks9  handsome,  and  xciider$ 
it  not  so  il  for  traTeUing  oa  vwj  steep  ground.  They 
have  no  horns,  hare  a  white  &ce  and  white  kgs^  and  are 
of  a  «|uiiet  and  docile  dispositNin.  When  domesticated, 
their  fleeeey  when  fall  gnrvn,  is  of  a  Tery  dose  textofe* 
The  black-faced  sheep  are  short-kgg^  compact^bpdied; 
and  almost  all  have  homa^  frith  a  Uaek  £sce  and  legs. 
Henise  they  are  often  called  siort  steeps  in  contradiction 
to  the  Cheviot^  ^diich  are  much  longer  ^odied.  The  . 
fleece  of  the  Uadc-faced  sheep  is  long  and  oqarse^  Both 
kinds  are  nearly  of  the  same  weight.  When  fsttened,  they 
are  preHerfed  lipon  the  more  mottntainotts  and  poor  poa« 
titres,  being  thought  of  a  hardier  race  dian  the  white.fiu»d. 
When  eafried  to  rich  pastures,  they  are  thought  to  fisitlen 
more  rapidly,  and  their  mutton  is  accounted  more  delicate. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  late  jears,  on  account  of  the  snpe* 
rior  quaUtj  of  the  wool,  there  has  existed  a  general  ineU- 
nation  t^  introdnce  the  Gheriot  sheep  on  att  pastmwa 
where  ii  has  been  found  praetiodsle  to  support  them  ad* 
yantageottsly  ;  and  the  iortr  of  novelty  has  prodnced  an 
inclmacioa  to  extol  all  their  qnalines  beyond  bounds.  £« 
yen  the  fact  of  their  being  less  haidy  than  the  Uack-faced 
sheep  has  been  diipuiied.  It  is  admrtted,  thai  the  white- 
faced  lambs,  when  very  yonng,  are  much  barer  in  the 
wool,  and  so  less  protected  from  the  weather,  than  the 
blacks  fiiced ;  and,  in  an  indbment  lambing  season,  neaiiy 
foar  times  idore  ef  them  die  than  of  the  Uack^fiiced.  Bnt 
though  thi»  does  in  some  degree  determine  that  they  iok 
a  hardier  breed  than  the  white-isced,  it  is  alleged  that  k 
does  Hot  d^ermtne  that  tbey  are  a  more  beneficiai  kind  of 
9bfiep«     The  black^inced  lamfasi,  beiiq;  rangfacr  in  the 
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p<H««ge.*wool  when  yomig^  do  no  doubt  sustain  sevore  weather  bet-^ 
ter,  and  fewer  of  them  die ;  but  this  risk  of  losing  whiter 
faced  lambs  when  youngs  is  said  to  bear  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  to  the  advantages  that  are  derived  from  prefer- 
ring a  white«faced  stock  of  the  pure  Cheviot  breed. 

It  is  further  added,  however,  in  fevour  of  the  white* 
faced  sheep,  that  the  slightest  observer  of  the  wool  on 
these  two  kinds  of  sheep,  must  notice  that  the  wool  on  the 
black-faced  is,  thougli  rough,  very  open  and  thin  at  the 
bottom,  and  apt  to  shed  on  the  back,  which  leaves  an  o- 
pening  for  rain  and  wet  to  penetrate  through  the  whole 
.  fleece  y  and  that  the  wool  on  the  white-faced  sheep' is  very 
dose  and  thick  at  the  bottom.  The  consequence  of  this 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  their  wool  is,  that  the  white- 
faced,  when  grown  up^  can  endure  more  bad  weather  than 
the  black-faced  kind,  as  the  doscness  and  thickness  of 
their  fleece  prevents  either  rain  or  snow  from  incommor 
ding  ot  injuring  them. 

Sfre-milk  Here,  as  well  as  in  Teviotdale,  the  practice  of  making 
cheese  from  the  milk  of  ^wes  is  in  a  great  measure  aban- 
doned, from  an  apprehension  that  it  weakens  the  ewe. 
When  this  sort  of  cheese  is  made  in  these  counties,  the 
process  is  similar  to  that  by  which  cheese  is  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows,  excepting  that  more  violent  exertions 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  whole  watery 
part  of  the  milk  or  whey.  The  same  kind  of  rennet  is 
used  for  thickening  or  coagulating  the  milk  of  cows  and 
of  sheep.  To  extract  the  whey,  it  is  usual  to  spread  a 
wet  cheese-doth  over  the  curds  in  the  tub  or  boyn  afien 
they  have  for  some  time  been  broken  with  the  hand.  This 
cloth,  which  is  commonly  none  of  the  finest  or  of  the  clo- 
sest texture,  is  by  the  creaming  dish  pressed  at  first  gen- 
tly, but  afterwards  forcibly,  upon  the  curds ;  the  whey, 
wUch  by  the^.pressjire  ris^s  up  thiol  the  doth,  is  takei^  off 
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%nththe  dish.  The  cords,  after  the  whey  is  in  this  manner  PMtati^. 
taken  from  them,  are  put  into  a  canvas  or  coarse  linen  bag^  '  ' 
idiich  isplaced  on  what  is  called  a  cheese  barroWf  made  for 
the  purpose.  It  ispretty  strongs  and  consists  of  three  or 
ibor  spokes^  about  two  inches  broad,  and  about  three  inched 
jonnder.  This  barr6w  js  placed  over  a  strong  tub,  to  re- 
ceive any  whey  that  may  come  from  the  curd.  Upon  the 
1>ag  contaioing  the  curds^  and  placed  on  the  barrow,  is  laid 
«  strong  board  or  plank  of  a  considerable  length  ;  a  woman 
sits  or  stands  on  each  end  of  the  plank,  and  by  an  up  and 
down  motioii,  like  the  game  of  see^saw  among  children, 
squeezes  oat  all  the  remaining  whey  from  the  curds*  The 
whey  that  is  pressed  by  this  part  of  the  operation  is  com- 
monly very  thick  and  white  ;  and  in  many  places  of  Scot- 
land^  where  sweet»mi]k  cheese  is  made  in  great  perficc- 
tion,  would  be  considered  as  containing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  richness  of  the  cheese.  All  such  violent  treat- 
ment of  the  curds  is  in  these  places  avoided  with  the  ut- 
most care.  Such  a  treatment,  however,  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary for  eWe-milk  cheese,  in  order  to  lessen  that  strong 
taste  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  by  some  people  is  not  re- 
lished. After  this  operation  the  curds  are  taken  out  of 
the  bag>  and  returned  to  the  tub,  where  they  ace  broken 
widi  the  hand  as  small  as  possible ;  aft^  which  they  are 
salted.  They  are  sometimes  broken  so  small  that  they 
can  be  put  through  a  com  sieve.  It  not  unfrequently 
hfl^pens  that,  after  they  are  salted,  they  undergo  another 
squeezing  in  the  bag  as  before^  and  are  afterwards  wrought 
in  the  tab  with  the  hand,  a  little  salt  being  added  to  make 
up  the  loss  of  what  may  have  been  squeezed  away  along 
with  the  whey.  The  salt  being  well  mixed^  the  curds 
are  put  into  the  cheesel  or  cbeeu^mould,  which  is  placed  ua- 
der  the  press,  where  it  remains  twenty-four  hours  ;  during 
which  time  it  is  frequently  changed.  The  whole  weight  of 
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fr»"'*gg-tiie  .ptiess  is  given  atfirstyfroma  bdisf  idtat,  if  anjrvdiejre* 
jnoiiiyitiwtt  not  ooxiiietfway  sifter  tlieottrd  is  xxild.  Aiwaa^ 
idl  the  cheese  presses  flEretmde  of  along  |iibuik«r4»eaiii;ias- 
tened  atone  end  geties«flyto««lrong|daiik  orbloek<of  wood. 
Tbe  cfaeese  is  placed  under  the  bcpm  neamr  the  fiiknio^ 
-or  fitfther  from  it,  according  to  ihe  degtve  of  <pressace  in&- 
^SflRny :  the  pomer  is  nppUed  lo  ihe  ftr  iend  otf  the  beam, 
«r  at  any'  intermediate  -distanoe,  as  in  the  steelyard: 

llie  dlkxiate  of  this  tCounty  is  hj  410  means  vnifonm.  In 
tiiii  low  situations  -tfie  ak  is  ofiMn  dear  and  (sslnbrieas^ 
"t^hen  in  the  upper  pxtti  of  the  eoenty  it  is-ilften <mw  and 
inoist^  occasioroBd  by  fbe  ^poUFs  tint  aametinwB  hover 
lipon  iht  tops  of  the  hlHs,  whidhi  hnngh^  hoar  fiposts, 
-prove  injiirioiL^  to  vegetation  in  spring  ^especialiy  in  a 
Tuny  season);  and  'i^tard  Ifae  grain  fafm  coming  eoon  to 
inaturhy  in  autanm :  but  in  hot  ^seasons,  tn^ien  the  'ground 
is  apt'to  be  tab  4ry  dnd  parehi^dy  theaeimsis  and  fogs  Inure 
it  i9«ry  diflferevt  effeot^  by  proSwung  t  moistnre  in^te 
ground  that  is  too  dry;  and  thereby  «Gctlerating  tbe  ymgc^ 
^tion  and  growtSi  df  belh  natoftd  and  aitiieial  plants*  In 
ihe  high  parts  of  the  fdrest  the  iraiter  too  «omfiienDes.«ar-: 
Iter;  is  niore  riforons;  and  eontkme^  mudilongery  4falm  in 
ihfi  l(Hv  parts  of  it ;  whieh  often  obliges  the  tetner  mthcr 
to  feed  his  Aotks  on  hey  or  turnip  (^ich  aseifaetxTery 
scanty),  or  to  drive- them  to  another  part  of  Ihe  conmlry; 
vvhere  they  can  be  better  supplied  with  ftod.  I^r  sain 
ialling  aanually  nny  be  (at  an  average)  ahont  thirty^  wet 
mcfaes.  0 

Miobfah.  In  this  eounty  no  valusble  minends  have  hitherto  becd 
found.  In  the  spots  v^facre  racks  'appear^  they  eanssst  ei- 
ther of  n  kind  of  bad  shite  or  granite.  The  latter,  ajfew 
feet  below  the  surface,  b  hard^  and  useful  !ifbr  iniUing : 
und  stdhes  of  considerable  siae,  of  both  i&adsy  ane  also 
found  upon  Ae  sorfoce,  of  an  xmcous^auu^JaaLmiM'^ 
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tftbie  tfiniitr*  Neither  vwL  ntac  Une  aie  fottnd  in  the  iMmmtM. 
opunty^.  Tbe  fermer  tX  tbese  mn^t  be  itaported  froox 
Midkidmii.  Ck>ii8idenbk  quanticies  of  ^t  «re  obtuned 
firoMi  dilFereAt  messes.  In  the  parish  of  Mkisk  sbimdMiee 
of  dirll^ttULil  has  been  f omd  an  a  kke  which  has  bee» 
dlrtiiied,  l%ere  hss  also  been  fonod  in  the  same  pari^  li 
SfMring  of  c^ailybeat  water.  It  is  used  by  the  commoa 
people  \  but  the  inapregnatien  is  by^  no  means  power{uL 

in  diftoretit  parts  ^f  ifae  oomity  tbe  remains  appear  of 
TeaUfnxy  stations.  A  fosse  is  perfiectlj  visible  in  tile  pa< 
lish  of  Selidri^  on  Volh  sides  of  the  Tsrvw^  ivhi  A  was 
die  ti^Mteni  defence  of  Montrose 's  camp  before  the  batde  of 
PhiliplHuigh.  it  was  pUDbaUy  thrown  up  to  prevent  any 
siri^se  from  the  Harehead  wood,  to  which  it  is  near,  and 
AM  almost  paralkd.  Upon  a  pemnsula  of  the  Yaixow^ 
amidst  wild  and  beantifid  scenery,  stands  the  mined  castle 
sf  ^lewarkf  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the 
biifh-plaee  of  tbe  cekiirated  *^  Maty  Scott,  the  Flower  ofMarjScocc. 
Yarrow  (*'  but  it  is  more  gieneraHy  said  iifiax  she  was  a  na*. 
tive  of  the  pariah  called  Yamw.  Acoorfof;  to  this  iait 
triiditidn,  she  was  the  danghtcr  of  Scott  of  Dryhope,  and 
toarried  Scott  of  Harden.  Her  daoghter  married  die  eld*» 
est  ^bn  df  £Qioft  of  Stobs,  known  also  in  scng  by  the  ap«- 
j^k^on  of  **  Oibbie  with  the  golden  Craiters.^  The 
late  Lpfd  fiesfhfield  was  one  of  her  descendants.  A  cir^ 
ttiitostalice  rektiog  to  their  marriage  deservesnotice,  as  it 
Stiongly  matksnhe  predatory  q>trh  of  the  times*  Finding 
it  inconvenient  to  take  home  his  wife,  Grbby  besongbt 
tns  father4n4aw  to  lodge  her  for  some  time.  With  this 
request  &e  father-in-law  complied,  upon  condition  that 
be  was  to  receive  for  her  board  the  plmider  gained  daring 
^he  &rst  harvest  moon  :  a  most  stngnlar  paction,  and  highly 
iSiaracleristic  of  the  Ikentioiisasssand  barbarity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  t¥as  made. 
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^Sefcirfc  ^     Selkirk  is  the  capital  of  the  oouaty*     It  i$  a  rbyal  bdi 
rough,  situated  at  the  distance  cfSdTinUesfromEdiiibttrgfa^ 
on  the  road  to  Carlisle.  When  approached  from  Edinburgh^ 
its  situation  appears  elevated.   .It  looks  down  northward 
upon  the  waters  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  about  a  mile  be- 
low their  junction.     Having  these  in  view,  with  part  of 
the  river  Tweed,  an4  beautiful  and  extensive  plantations, 
its  situation  is  at  once  pleasant  and  salubrious.     The  soil 
around  it  is  diy,  and  the  harvest  earlj.  The  ancient  name 
of  thi3  borough  was  Scheleckgrech.   Its  inhabitants  boast 
of  the  spirit  which  their  ancestors  displajed  in  ancient 
times  in  the  de£ence  of  their  country.    Great  numbers  of 
the  men  of  this  county  were  in  the  army  of  James  the 
Fourth  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden ;  and  hence  the  pa- 
thetic lamentation,  **  that  our  brave  forresters  are  a  wed 
away."    Of  a  hundred  citizens  of  Selkirk  who  followed 
the  fortune  of  their  prince  on  that  occasion,  it  appears  that 
a  few  returned.     This  band  were  allowed,  by  both  par- 
ties, to  have  exerted  the  most  desperate  valour,  and  tbef 
survivors  .carried  off  some  spoils  and  trophies.    The  Eng- 
lish, from  resentment,  reduced  their  town  to  ashes  ;  but/ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  king  James  the  Fifth 
granted  to  them  1000  acres  of  the  forest ;  the  trees  for 
rebuilding  their  houses,  and  the  property  as  the  rewaid 
of  their  heroism.     A  standard,  the  appearance  of  which 
bespeaks  its  antiquity,  is  still  carried  annually  (on  the  day 
on  which  the  magistrates  survey  the  oonunon)  before  the 
corporation  of  weavers,-  by  a  member  of  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  English  in  the  field  of  Flodden.    It  may 
be  added,  that  the  sword  of  William  Brydon,  the  town- 
clerk,  who  led  the  citizens  to  the  battle  (and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  knighted  for  lus  valour),  is  still  said  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  a  citizen  of  Selkirk,  his  Unheal  de^ 
scendant. 
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.  Selkirk  kBS  a  w^ekfy  market  lield  ^yery  Tuesday,     h  viH»get.^ 
lias  six  aimnal  fiurs^  w)ikh  are  held  on  the  following  days» 
▼ix.  Firsly  held  ob  first  Wednesday  of  March,  neiV  style,  al 
which  is  s(M  sded*oats>  and  beaoy  ewfs  ;   Second^  25th  ^ 
ei  March,  oM  ^le^  for  hiring  servants ;  Third,  4th  of 
Joly,  old  s^Ie  ;  FobrA,  lOdi  of  August,  dd  stylo,  a  cat^ 
lie  and  hofse  otarket ;  Fifkh,  20th  of  October,  old  style, 
fiir  hifiaf  winter  sdnranls ;  Sixth,  .8th  of  Deeeteber,  nevf 
^le^  for  seUingp  awal.    Gotittgnoiisto  thcf  town  i4  a  con-* 
siderable  traet  of  ahtble  liftid,  which' ^  burgesses  possess  . 
in  smaH  portions*    From  that  attachment  which  mankind 
hare  to  proftftf  in  land;  the  ctCitans  are  extremely  eager 
to  ptttcliase  aares  and  halfiteres. 

Galkshtds^  so  adled  frbm  its  being  situated  on  thcGalluhieU 
banks  of  the  water  Galla,  is  a  tiliriviag  villi^e.  It  stands 
sft  the  borders  of  thecoont]^,  and  part  of  it  is  in  the  shire 
of  ]io:lbftr|^«  It  has  been  known  long  for  its  nianu&c« 
tapes  of  woollen  cloth^  Ttrfaich  were  at  first  coarse,  and  of 
a  grey  colour,  atad  tf^eeiired  tho  appellation  of  GmUoihieb 
gtij  i  bat  the  ckHhs  more  recently  manufactured  Isffe  of 
Tarioas  kinds  aad  colouks.  Above  3000  stones  of  wool 
of  24  lib.  EngKsb,  hare  been  annually  menufactured  here. 
The  diffsreat  operations  attending  this  business  furnish 
widi  employment  a  considerabie  number  of  very  active 
and  indnsfeiioos  persens.  A  part  of  the  spinniog  has  of 
late- been  oondiiotBd  by  ntiaehinery.  Machines  for  spji^- 
amg  Wool  ase  understood  to  possess  an  eminent  aAvantagt 
over  common  wfaoels.  The  yarn  on  30  or  35  spindks  ia 
aU  aqnaOy  twisted^  and  drawn  to  the  same  finenen- ;  and^ 
fiemn  die  nature  of  the  motidh,  the  twisi  cannot  be  hard^ 
aor  ite  thread  fine^  whicb  randets  the  abth  soft,  ^Hm^  and 
donble.  The  most  dexteroaa  spinsttrs  camot  twiM  so  c^ 
q^ally  aid  so  gently  twen^  slips  of  yam,  from  wool.df 
die  same  ^udity,  as  a  macbtoe  can  do  ^twauij  tkouttadi 
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^  vaiagct:  And  it  is  now  universaUj  agreed,  that  both  warp  and 
wopfy  twisted  as  gently  as  the  loom  can  admit,  is  mosC 
susceptible  of  being  driven  close  hj  ^e  mill,  of  reoeiviag 
the  strongest  dye,  and  of  acquiring  the  smoothest  sur-* 
face.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  cloth  most  generally 
here.manu&ctured,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  wool 
being  brought  in  fleeces  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep,  must 
be  assorted,  scoured,  and  freed  from  refuse ;  in  which  pro* 
cess  it  loses  at  least  one  fourth  of  its  weight.  A  stone  of 
.  the  finest  of  it,  weighed  after  being  thus  prepared,  will 
yield  32  slips  of  yam,  «ach  containing  12  cuts,  and  each 
cut  being  120  rounds  of  the  legal  reel.  Of  this  yam  1300 
threads  is  the  greatest  number  put  into  the  bieadth  or 
warp  of  any  web,  which,  when  finished,  exceeds  seven 
eighths  of  a  yard  in  breadth. 
nisadvan*  '^^^  chief  disadvantage  under  which  this  place,  labours 
tagesofthisfesults  froiDi  its  inland  situation,  in  a  thinly  peopled  coun- 
try, at  a  distance  firom  any  market  for  its  manufactures, 
and  also  at  a  distance  firom  valuable  fuel.  From  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
render  the  communication  with  the  greater  part  of  it  very 
easy.  The  post*road  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  which 
for  sixteen  miles  passes  through  Ms  county,  is  much  £re-. 
quented,  and  kept  in  good  repair ;  but  it  passes  over  some 
very  unequal  atid  steep  ground,  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
An  excellent  road  along  the  Tweed,  fbom  Peebles  towards 
Kelso,  also  passes  through  a  part  of  this  county ;  and  roads 
have  been  opened  fro^  Selkirk  westward,  aloi^  the  two 
^"^^-^  other  .waters  of  £ttrick  and  Yarrow,  towards  Mo&t.  Up- 
on the  whole,  howerer^  it  is  probable  that  the  best  mea** 
$ux€  whicb  can  be  adopted  for  rendering  this  county  of 
the  highest  possible  Value,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  gradually  restoring^  considerable  proportion  d£  its 
QioutttaiaB  to  their  andcDt  state,  that  of  a  fixest,  for  the 
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purpose  of  aflbrdine  shelter  to  the  remainder.  Such  an  'mproYe- 
object,  however^  cannot  be  suddenly  accomplished  ;  and  gaud. 
to  be  performed  with  success  ought  to  be  gradually  pur^ 
sued.  Great  quantities  of  oak  are  still  dug  up  in  the 
mouses  ; .  and  this  seems  to  have  been  ancientlj  the  pre- 
vailing species  of  timber  ,  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  re* 
plant  i(  at  once  on  the  face  of  naked  mountains*  The 
hardy  Scotch  fir  and  1;he  larch  ought  to  be  first  planted^ 
upon  a  plan  of  future  extension,  upon  low  and  sheltered 
situations ;  and  these  kinds  of  trees  ought  gradually,  by  ad- 
ditional plantations,  to  be  made  to  ascend  to  the  mountain 
tops.  Before  this  last  object  could  be  accomplished,  the 
lower  grounds,  being  tolerably  sheltered,  would  be  in  a 
condition  ready  to  support  the  most  valuable  timber  trees. 
In  a  country  destitute  of  mineral  coal,  it  is  evident  that  no 
other  mode  exists  of  rendering  it  populous  and  prosperous, 
than  that  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  soil  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel ;  and  in  such  countries,  lands  covered  with 
plantations  never  fail  to  become  highly  valuable.  One 
circumstance,  however,  which  in  Scotland  retards  the 
rearing  of  timber  upon  waste  lands  is  this,  that  no  farm- 
er ever  plants  a  tree.  If  he  do,  it  is  so  mudi  land  as 
well  a^  labour  lost,  because  by  law  he  can  never  cut  it 
down.  This  is  at  onoe  a  misfortune  to  the  country,  and  a 
source  of  great  inconveniency  both  to  landlords  and  tenants* 
AU  sorts  of  farm-buildings  and  inclosures  are  rendered 
expensive;  and  it  is  found  necessary  by  tenants  to  submit 
to  considerable  inconveniences  to  avoid  the  expence  of  tim- 
ber for  fences,  roofs  of  offices,  and  other  objects.  It  would 
be  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  landlords  and  tenants^ 
in  remote,  or  rather  in  all,  situations,  would  adopt  some 
sort  of  arrangement^  in  consequence  of  which  the  tenant 
xnigfat  derive  the  profit  from  plantations,  and  be  thereby 
induced  to  encourage  the  growth  of  them.  Perhaps  somoi» 
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Tmprote-  ^^g;  of  thh  sort  might  be  ftceomplishedy  by  a  stipiiItdMitt 

^lentt  sttg'-   •til  •  ,••«  *        f  ••  ^ 

gested.  that  all  plantations  shotua  consist  of  a  certain  miztnie  of 
'  trees>  and  that  the  thinmiigs  of  the  plamattoiisy  eonsiadiig 
of  Scots  firs^  larches^  6tc.  shonld  belong  to  the  feaantr  and 
the  more  permanent  timber  trees  to  tbe  landlord.  To  in- 
duce a  tenant  to  {dant  and  inclose  a  few  aoces  upon  this 
principle^  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  his  lease  should 
be  of  a  Very  kmg  endarance.  Mr  Ardior  Young,  in  die 
Ihirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agrieulture,  states^ 
in  very  pointed  terms,  the  utility  to  a  &rm  of  a  smalt 
plantation  whidi  was  only  twenty-two  yeaws  old*  He 
began  the  experiment  in  1777^  and  continaed  it  in  the 
following  years.  At  difierent  times,  during  nine  yeass 
from  that  period,  he  planted  about  seven  acres  and  a  half 
chiefly  of  very  poor  land  ;  the  prinefpal  trees  were  larch- 
^  es^  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  and  Lombardy  pophn,  in* 
termixed  with  some  oaks,  ashes,  and  elms,  ta  1*700,  dial 
18  to  say,  twenty-two  years  from  the  comimencement  of 
the  experiment,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shdl  not  de« 
tail,  he  speaks  thus  upon  the  subject :  '*  In  the  acre  of 
1777  the  best  larch  axe  from  two  feet  to  two  ficet  aiz 
inches  in  drcumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  groood,  und 
about  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  in  general  vatyii^  from 
one  foot  to  two.  The  best  spraee  ate  about  two  feet  mul 
fbirty-two  feet  high.  The  Scotch,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  not  less  in  size,  but  not  near  so  straight,  tapering,, 
or  high.  The  best  oaks  from  one  foot  five  to  one  fboS 
nine,  and  twenty  high%  The  two  acres  in  1778^  the  best 
larch  about  two  feet  and  30  high,  in  general  from  one  to 
two  feet.  The  spruce  inferior  ;  the  Scotch  still  more  so^ 
and  of  much  less  value*  The  oaks  thriving,  and  vety 
frdr. 

**  The  four  acres,  the  best  latch  from  one  feot  seven  to 
two  feet  two*   The  Scotch,  on  an  average  one  fioot  seven. 
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fnd  tvmaty  big^ ;  not  equal  to  the  sprooci  and  mm  infc*  ta^vo^ 
rior  to  the  l#rch ;  the  eLoos  iiothai^.  gcited. 

'*  The  Lombttdj  pophus  ihriTing  ia  all  the  plaatttieiis*        ' 
Verj  few  of  the  black  poplars  are  alive,  and  of  no  growth, 

*'  The  half  acre  of  nsi  axe  ^ven  gieatlj^;  ia  twelve 
years  they  fbrm  useful  rails* 

**  In  regard  to  the  return  which  these  plantations  have 
made  me,  when  I  began  thinning  long  ago,  I  kept  an  ac« 
count,  but  fopnd  the  attention  too  much  to  do  it  accurately* 
I  can  only  thefefore  speak  ia  general,  that  ia  these  last  se^ 
ven  or  eight  years,  I  have  found  the  ^s^  of  them  incre* 
iSbly  great,  even  on  this  (for  its  size)  very  well»timber« 
pi  estate.  They  have  furnished  an  immense  quantity  of 
posts,  rails,  spars,  narrow  slabs,  boards,  rafters  ;  and  in  a 
word,  every  sort  of  consumption  by  repairs  and  new  build* 
lags,  sheds,  sties,  bams,  stables,  Su;«  j  ^d  as  I  have  scdd 
none,  I  have  not  yet  got  through  the  first  thifming  of  all, 
except  where  thriving  oaks  have  demanded  to  be  freed 
from  their  too  near  neighbours*  The  trees  have  sneered 
ja  size  and  value  for  want  of  earlier  thinning ;  but  theit 
thickness  in  part  has  its  convenience  in  furnishing  railsn 
a  moderate  scantling,  and  good  length.  Whether  the 
produce  has  equalled  the  annual  expence  of  rent,  &c.  I 
am  unable  to  ascertain ;  but  the  convenience  and  agree* 
^blenesa  of  this  plen^  of  such  articles  makes  me  well  sa« 
fisfied :  and  for  the  future  I  have  no  doubt  of  an  immense 
value  ia  the  larger  trees  when  they  come  to  be  set  out  at 
proper  distances  i  not  to  speak  of  oak  for  ^ture  genera^. 
^ioas. 

^'  Had  all  been  larch  instead  of  having  planted  any 
Scotch  fir,  the  difference  in  the  profit  would  have  been  im-  ^ 
a&ense.    The  chief  use  of  the  Scotch  fir  is  for  posts,  as. 
ilncj  diicken  too  much,  and  are  too  short  fqr  rs^%  laqpn;^^ 
^fija^  wil^  the  oi^  8or|j»^ 
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PopulrtloB.  u  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  ibere  is 
no  land  on  the  estate,  of  dooUe  the  fertility,  that  will  pay 
equHllj  with  these  seven  and  a  half  acres." 

I 

The  population  of  this  small  county  is  of  the  following 
amount: 
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TWEEDDALE. 

The  connty  of  Peebles,  or  Tweeddale,  is  situated  be- Face  cfth^ 
twccn  55*^  24'  and  55°  50' of  north  latitude,  and  from*^^^*^' 
2^  45'  to  3^  23'  of  longitude  west  from  London.  '  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  bj  Midlothian  or  county  of  Eldin- 
bnrgh  ;  on  the  south,  by  Dumfriesshire  ;  on  the  east,  by 
Selkirkshire  or  Ettrick  forest ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
county  of  Lanark.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
is  28  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  20  miles*  By  computing  its  mean  length  to  be  21 
miles,  and  its  breadth  14  miles,  the  whole  extent  is  204 
square  miles,  which  is  188,1C0  acres  English,  or  150,528 
Scotch  measure.  Of  this,  about  15,000  Scotch  acres  may 
be  arable  or  in  tillage ;  the  remainder  being  in  pasturage, 
wood,  waters.  Sec. 

Although  from  a  distant  view  this  county  may  appear 
to  be  one  continued  chain  of  hills,  yet  when  internally 
investigated,  there  is  found,  along  the  sides  of  its  principal 
rivers,  many  rich  and  fertile  valleys  or  straths  of  arable 
land,  which,  when  well  cultivated,  produce  almost  every 
kind  of  grain  in  abundance.  The  most  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous part  of  it  extends  along  the  southern  ^ide  of  the  river 
Tweed :  towards  the  source  of  which  the  hills  are  green, 
and  covered  with  coarse  grass  ;  but  towards  Mincbmoor, 
and  alot^  the  confines  of  Selkirkshire,  they  are  of  a  bleak 
apd  barren  appearance.  Those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Tweed  are  mor^  detached,  and  intersected  by  waters  and 
^ths  of  arable  land,  and  covered  with  greener  herbage 
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Face  of  thr  and  a  less  mizture  of  bcath*  Tbej  tre  of  easy  aaoenl^ 
!■  y  '>  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  ^pth  black  cattle  and 
sheep.  Manj  of  them  are  capable  of  being  cultivated 
even  to  their  sununit ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful round  and  conioal  figuce,  aftd  haye  nuire  the  appear* 
"*^  ranee  of  art  than  of  nature. 
Mooouini.  Of  the  high  hills  in  the  county,  the  following  may  be 
noticed  as  most  remarkable. '  In  t&c  parish  of  Kiibucho, 
a  mountain,  caBed  Cardtm^  is  about  1400  ftet  above  ^m^ 
level  of  the  Tweed,  or  abcwe  2000  £eet  aba^e  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  die  pariab  of  Manor,  fue  two  very'  high  hilfai, 
called  Scrape  nni,  DoUariurUf  ficom  whenoe  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Lothians,  Berwickshire,  and  the  Eng- 
lish borders*  The  latter  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  2840 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
urd,  the  highest  hill  is  HelPs  Clevgh,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  small  cairn,  called  the  Pyiedsiame,  the  boua* 
dary  of  three  parishes,  viz.  Stobo,  Broughtofai,  and  Kisfc- 
urd.  ^From  this  cairn  is  a  view  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Forth,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  cast  part  of. 
Fife  as  far  as  Dunbartonshire.  South  of  t)M  Fort}i,  ibi 
view  extends  as  far  east  as  North  Berwick,  Ukewiee  Id 
the  Eildea  biUs  near  Melrose,  and  Cheviot  UUs  in  North- 
umberland. The  height  of  this  hfll  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  w^  found,  by  Captain  Armstrong,  who  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  cotmty,  to  be  2100  £eet.  In  the  parish  of 
Eddlestown  is  Oundreigh  or  Druids  hUl^  which  is  situated 
two  miles  east  from  the  churdi,  and  is  2100  leet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  from  which,  in'  a  clear  day,  can  be 
seen  the  Cheviot  hills,  with  part  of  Teviotdak,  Annan- 
dkle,  Clydesdale,  Perthshire,  Fifeshire,  the  Frith  of  ForA, 
ihe  dty*  of  Edinburgli,  and'  the  counties  <£  East,  West^ 
isA  Mid  Lothian.  In  the  jiarish  of  Tweedsmuir,  niiere 
ihe  Tweed  has  its  sources,  a  number  of  tbc  hills  are  veij 
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||4mi4iftil»  te»g  covered  wMi  grass  to  the  vety  tops;    Watew.^ 
i»llieT8  liaye  a  mixtiire  of  heath :  some  are  of  a  great 
height,  particularlj  Hartfield  and  Broadlaw,  whidi  are 
about  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  fhe  sea* 

This  countj-  being,  upon  tiw  whole,  eztremelj  inoim«  Tw^^ 
tainons,  b  naturaUj  watered  hy  a  great  diversity  of 
streaais«  The  river  Tweed,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  rises  at  its  upper  or  sbuth-westera  extremity,  ^nd 
receives  all  its  waters.  The  Tweed  originates  in  a  wdl 
in  the  western  part  of  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir.  The 
wefl  is  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (t  is  not  ^ 
little  remarkable,  that  from  the  base  of  the  same  hill  three 
large  riven  originate,  which  run  in  diffisreot  directioaC 
The  river  Annan  rises  on  its  south  side,  and  runs  south  t9» 
the  Solwi^  Frith :  the  river  Clyde  has  its  source  in  the 
porth-WMt  side  of  iikt  hill,  and  runs  northwwest  to  thq 
Clyde  Frith :  lastly,  the  river  Tweed  rises  from  its  north- 
east side,  and  runs  nordi*east  to  the  German  ocean  at  Ber- 
wick. Thus  the  rise,  die  course,  and  the  termination  of 
diese  three  rivers,  demonstrate  that  the  land  £dls  in  evexy 
'direction  from  the  upper  extremity  of  this  county,  which 
is  10  the  centre  of  the  lange  of  mountains,  formerly  men- 
tioned,  which  advances  northward  into  Scotland  from 
Horthumberiand«  Within  diis  county  the  Tweed  runs  a 
course  of  36  miles  in  a  beautiftil  serpentine  direction,  di- 
viding Ae  county  nearly  mto  two  equal  parts.  Its  cur- 
rent, however,  is  rapid.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  to 
the  sea,  in  a  direct  line,  is  €0  miles  {  but  following  its 
meandering  course  it  is  above  100.  When  it  has  reach- 
ed the  town  of  Peebles,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the 
county,  it  has  fallen  nearly  lOOO  feet,  as  that  town  stands 
only  about  500  feet  above  the  leyel  o^  the  sea. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  are  many  beautiful  and  ro- 
ttnidc  coimtiy  seats^  embossomsd  ia  jilaiitetions  of  va« 
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^  Wtew.   rious  kinds  of  trees ;  but  small  are  the  vestiges  that  aolK 
'        remain  of  those  extensive  natural  woods  with  which  its 
hanks  were  once  adorned* 

Being  near  the  southern  borders  of  the  kingdom,  and 
exposed  to  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  English,  there  is 
perhaps  no  river  in  Scotland,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
there  have  been  erected  so  manj  places  for  private  de«- 
fence  against  their  hostile  depredations.  Even  in  its  course 
within  this  county,  on  every  side  of  its  banks,  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  these  castks  and  towers  (as  they  are 
call^),  but  which  now  only  exhibit  faint  remains  of  their 
former  magnitude,  the  wealth  of  their  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  depredatory  sfttrit  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  when  they  flourished*  Tweed 
abounds  with  abundance  of  trou^  of  every  species ;  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  salmon  visit  the  highest  parts 
of  it. 

Concerning  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Tweed,  one 
general  remark  may  be^made,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  arise, 
they  are  liable  to  great  and  sadden  inundations,  which  fre- 
quently injure  t|ie  arable  territory  on  their  banks. 
J.y&c.  Lyne  water,  which  is  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Tweed, 
I  rises,  in  the  northern  confines  of  the  county,  at  a  phoe 

I  called  the  Cauldstaneskf^  a  pass  over  the  Pentlands  from 

'  T^^dale  to  Linlithgowshire.  About  five  miles  from 
its  source,  the  Lyne  passes  the  town  of  Linton,  to  whi<:h 
it  gives  name ;  and,  running  altogether  a  course  of  fifteen 
miles,  augmented  by  the  streams  of  Forth  and  other  %9fsi0f 
er  brooks,  falls  into  the  Tweed  three  miles  above  Peebles* 
This  water,  in  part  of  its  course,  passes  through  a 
strath  of  arable  land,  the  soil  of  which  in  many  places  i^s 
fertile,  ^nd  capable  of  high  cultivation ;  but  many  parts 
|f  \\%^  ^anks,  being  ^little  higher  than  the  level  of  itsj  w^- 
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terytsnffer  mneh  in  the  tune  of  floods  from  its  rapid  imin-   Witew.  ^ 
dfttions. 

Peebles  or  Eddkstone  water  takes  its  rise  near  thePe«blei. 
south-west  boundary  of  Midlothian ;  and  after  passmg 
the  TiU^e  of  that  name,  sitnated  on  its  banks,  falls  into 
Tweed  at  the  town  of  Peebles. 

The  streams  of  this  water'  are  rapid,  and  in  floods  over- 
flow the  haughs  or  level  plains  through  which  it  runs,  and 
do  connderable  damage  both  to  the  crops  and  soil.  Some 
parts  of  its  banks  are  steep  and  enctimbered  with  stones, 
which,  although  the  soil  is  good,  are  considerable  obstacles 
to  its  cultiyadfin. 

The  waters  of  Leithen,  Manor,  and  Quair,  though  Lekhe^, 
nearly  the  same  in  magnitude  with  the  former,  deserve  ^j^^' 
less  description,  as  they  pass  through  a  less  cultivated  part 
«f>^tbe  county.  On  the  banks  of  Manor,  to  some  distance 
from  its  junction  with  Tweed,  there  is  land  equally  remark- 
able for  the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  have  lately  been  made  and  are  making  upon  itv 
Qpair,  after  watering  the  magnificent  policy,  falls  into 
Tweed  near  theaobk  seat  of  Traquair.  These,  with  the 
s^eral  rivulets  that  &U  into  them,  are  the  principal  waters 
which  riae  in  it  and  flow  through  Tweeddale,'  and  which, 
by  the  fertility  of  their  banks,  enrich  ^s  well  as  beautify 
that  part  of  it  through  which  they  |im.  'From  their  con- 
nection with  Tw^,  into  which  they  all  flow,  they  abound 
with  excellent  trout ;  an^  salmon  periodically  visit  most 
of  them. 

Besides  these,  several  others  take  their  rise  in  this  coun- 
ty, but  do  not  for  any  considerable  length  run  through  it. 
Of  tiiese  are  North  £sk,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
boundary  on  the  north,  for  several  miles,  with  Midlothian ; 
§outh  £sk,  which  issues  from  the  Water  loch,  joins  the 
fyrmer  below  Dalkeith,  and  with  it  fidls  into  the  sea  at 
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Wttun,  MiissellKirg^  Tbc  Wtter  loch  is  in  the  etilm  pm  of 
Water  locLits  shore  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  cofver^ 
aearlj  100  acres  of  grovBcL  It  is  remarkable  far  oo 
other  natural  beauties  than  a  green  hi|ly  which  risas  to  ^ 
consideiabje  height  oo  one  side  of  it,  npan  Iha  sicirts  of 
which  are  a  few  scattered  trees.  It  abounds  wiA  eel  and 
pike;  and  in  sonuDer  is  &e  resort  of  a  Tarie^  of  water 
iomL  Meggot  water  rnns  abont  fiv^  miles  throvgh  die 
southern  part  of  this  oountj,  and  £dls  into  St  Marj's  locfa,^ 
which  farms  a  part  of  the  boondarj  of  the  oountj  toward^ 
Selkirkshire* 
ptojected  To  the  distance  of  ms^j  miles  from  ^eir  sonroe^  the 
^lydl'^l^f  Tweed  and  Oe  Cljde  flow  towards  the  north.^ast,inadirec. 
Tweed*  tion  which  prerents  their  diverging  to  a  great  distance  from 
each  other ;  and  while  in  each  other's  vicinttf ,  they  still 
seem  to  keep  upon  the  snmmit  of  the  conntrj^as  if  doabt« 
Sal  idiedier  to  turn  their  waters  towards  the  Eastern  or 
Ae  Western  Oceans^  Thos  i^  ^  yicinitjr  of  KggaTi^ 
where  the  Clyde  flows  along  a  country  by  no  means 
moont^inous,  tfie  waters  descend  from  within  half  e  mile 
of  it  to  the  Tweedy  and  thus  also,  fiullMr  down,  are  twe 
streams,  galled  Mtddmrny  arisbg  out  of  bogs  in  Clydes- 
dale :  the  one  of  whidi  streams  fidls  along  with  Lyne; 
water  into  Tweed,  while  die  other  descends  widi  the 
Clyde  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean*  In  this  upper  country 
there  is  a  tradition,  that  in  former  tales,  before  the  city 
of  Glasgow  had  attained  to  its  present  jistinctico,  a  pro* 
ject  existed  of  turning  the  Clyde  into,  the  Tweed  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  the  latter  river  navigaUe  to  a  great  dis- 
^nce  aleog  the  teerse.  It  is  bdieved  diat  the  plan  mi{^ 
l^kve  been  accomplished  atno  very  great  exp^^.  To  the. 
westward  of  Bigger,  a  bog  extends  all,  the  way  from  d>« 
brink  of  die  Clyde  to  die  Tweed.  Hm  waters  of  the  bog; 
i^w  into  the  Tweed  $  and  the  suiAoq  of  the  bog  is  cnl9r> 
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«n  at  bud  fbr  erseciJig  y  fba-dyke.  u    ^  ,,» 

The  fdileC  dM  kad  adMg  ilui  Tvinsed^  and  fte  watvt 
Itet  fidt  iaiv  k^  is  ti£d)*  Mlo^rkg  kind! : 

On  Ae  kangtai  or  flit  ground^  almost  on  a  l«i^  vnA  StSL 
d»  w«tar,  Ike  iD&ii  gwuaSy  a  jnffd^  /mmv^  or  a  comft^ 
mAom  of  iite  ewtii  depotitad  by  the  water  afiker  fiooda. 
The  k^el^Iand  lyiDg  e  litde  abovie  die  liaiigbt  k  of  a^fw^^ 
AMraeS  en  e  gravdty^xtKkf,  or  tOibottom*  Thesofl 
W  liM  aUets^  and  £ar  »  oonaidaralde  w«f  up  moat  ef  tte 
lalsy  k  a  loose  firiaUe  eartb  and  easily  cokivatedf  bat  faaa 
efini  a^iHiBtOfe  of  day,  snd  ill  some  plaoas  cky  eel j« 

Thessily  ae  it  apptoadlea  the  source  of  tbewetef!%  par^ 
r  Cf  leas  ef  a  moss|'  or  moeriA  natme;  and 
lib  ate  moar  pretraletil  in  thenosthem  or  meea 
iavc^  part  w  tbe*  eouutj  • 

Thenatiueof  tkedtaMle-vwies.  in  theinteiierpaitc]iiiae& 
ef  tbe  oonotjr^ it  iaodten  miM  and  warm,  while  at  the saae 
tiaae^  in  the  tesK)Ceand  hi^  paxtsof  it»  the  air  is  ear^ 
ttemely  cold ;  and  dRve  some  of  die  hills  are  €0s«rsd 
wsdi  aaow  in  the  btginniBg  of  Octohar^  when  ntoet  of  tbe 
eema  are  ea  tba  groond.  Rain;  is  sHxre  beffoentf  but  is 
bss  qnenthieeheEe  dum  in  diose  omuities  diat  lie  to  the 
east  and  west  of  it.  His  flterage  quand:^  of  ndn  tfaac 
fidb  aannally  doeanot  ezeead  S2S  kicbes* 

TlMng^  violeBt  showem  ef  rain  are  fieqoeat  axneog.  die 
ttosmiainB,  the  air  cannot  be  eensidered  as  noisty  beoame 
ithaa  faw  aosse^  which,  bj  retaining  water^  prove  die 
chief  oaoses  of  inists.  and  ttoist  exhalations.  ladieiiorth* 
em  and  eaatsm  districts  of  die  county,  along  its  benudai^ 
fiea  widi  CSydeadale  and  Midlodiiany  whase  mosses  a** 
bend,  diecR^s  oAaii  sadhr  in  consecpence  of  heasE^&osta 
er  finiaty  misls:  occerring  in  autonm,  or  even  towards  the 
aodof  thesoaimer  mendis.    The  same  evil,  in  a  great 
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Agriod-   degree,  often  ext^ds  aloi^  the  upper  part  of  Ae  .val^  of 
<      ^     -•  Clyde,  and  is  productive  of  verj-  ezteoaive  mischief. 
Pernicious  Rainy  weather  in  August  is  extremely  apt  to  terminate  in 
ov  rosts.  ^y^^  ^^^  alluded  to.    The  highest  land  is  always  the  last 
in  suffering  by  this  kind  of  frost;  the  lowest  is  in  greatest 
danger.     Li  a  calm  erening  after  rain,  this  frost  u  always 
apprehended.    When  it  sets  in,  a  low,  white,  thick,  creep- 
ing vapour  is  observed  to  arise  after  sun-set  from  the  run- 
ning waters  and  low*lying  mosses,  which  gradually  spreads 
to  a  certain  distance  and  to  a  certain  height  on  the  lands 
'  in  the  neighbourhood.     These  frost  mists  are  observed  to 
attract  each  other ;  and  wherever  they  rest,  they  destroy 
vegetation  when  in  a  certain  state,  or  where  theirbanefiil 
influence  is  not  counteracted  by  particular  circumstan- 
ces.   The  half  of  a  field  contiguons  to  the  running  water 
or  moss  is  often  destroyed,  while  the  more  remote  half  on 
the  same  level  or  part  equally  near,  but  more  elevated,  re- 
mains safe.   In  port  of  a  field  of  potatoesin  theUne  of  the 
attraction  of  two  mists,^  the  stems  have  'become  black  and 
soft  like  soap,  While  the  neighbouring  drill  remained  gieen 
and  vigorous.     These  frost  mists  manifest  their  noxious 
quality  first,  on  the  potata  sterns^  second  crop  of  dover 
and  peas.     It  requires  a  greater  degree  of  intensity  in 
the  frost  to  hurt  other  crops :  it  scarcely  aflgbcts  turnips. 
The  stems  of  the  potatoes  and  clover  grow  Uack  and 
soft,  and  tail  down ;  the  leaves  and  the  pods  of  the  pea 
are  spotted  with  white  spots.     The  potato  is  supposed  to 
grow  no  more,  though  the  roots  are  safe;  the  peas,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greenness,  are  s^f^  wrinkled,  and  water^, 
become  of  the  colour  of  a  pickled  olive,  and  acquire  «  dis- 
agreeable sweetish  taste.     When  thrashed,  the  frost-bit- 
ten are  distinguished  from  the  sound  by  throwing  them 
into  water ;  the  sound  sink,  the  others  swim.    A  field  of 
•at3|  when  frost-bitten^  acquires  in  ft  few  days  a  bluish 
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cust;  and  bsrley,  if  eailj  firoated,  as  in  1784,  remains  Agricnl.- 
erect  in  the  head;  which  aoqmres  a  reddish^brown  colour, 
or,  if  later,  a  deadish  idiiteness.  The  kernels,  when  un- 
Imsked  immetfiatelj  after  the  frost,  are  wrinkled,  soft, 
and  wateiy ;  and  after  a  while,  grow  shriyelled  and  dry. 
The  kernel  of  frosted  oats,  even  if  thrashed  in  spring, 
when  examined  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears 
doiidj,  and  not  of  the  uniform  transparency  which  sound 
grain  possesses. 

In  the  morning  after  the  frost,  the  vegetables  are  stif- 
fened ;  but  its  effects  are  not  observable  till  after  son^rise. 
If  wind  arise  during  the  night  to  prevent  the  mist  from 
settling,  or  if  the  next  day  be  cloudy,  and  especially  if  it 
rain  befiofe  sun-rise,  or  if  the  field  be  so  shaded  by  hillff 
bom  the  rising  sun  that  the  crop  may  be  gently  thawed  by 
^e  increaring  heat  of  the  atmosphere  before  the  sun's 
rays  shine  directly  on  it,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
In  conformity  to  this  experience,  a  small  field  of  potatoes 
has  been  known  to  be  saved  by  sprinkling  them  with  spring 
water  before  sun-rising ;  but  this  can  never  be  executed* 
on  a  large  scale.  Attempts  have  also  been  made,  though 
without  success,  to  save  oats  and  barley  by  dragging 
something  over  them  before  sun-rise  to  shake  off  the  hoar 
frost,  or  fymef  or  crawrencb^  as  it  is  called,  which  is  de- 
posited wherever  the  mist  settles.  This  frost  affects  the 
vegetation  of  com  6nly  at  a  certain  period  of  its  progress. 
Peas  are  frosted  however  green  in  the  grain,  and  the 
greener  the  more  readily.  They  are  not  killed  by  it  when 
hard  ripe  ;  but  to  this  state  they  seldom  arrive  at  Linton. ' 
Barley  and  oats  are  not  hurt  by  this  frost  when  hard  ripe 
and  fit  fi>r  the  ^sickle ;  and  it  is  probable  they  are  not  hurt 
by  it  even  though  the  ear  be  beginning  to  fill,  as  long  as 
the  juices  are  watery,  and  have  not  yet  come  to  the  con* 
aist^cy  of  thickish  ttilk.  It  is  certainly  the  case  with  oats*. 
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'^ffieiit.  la  tbe  year  17d4>  the  fimt  wa»  oa  the  17tl^  ani  l^th  oi 
»^  ^  11  >  August,  The  uppennost  ^aiat  of  the  oefeti  whiek  d- 
ways  filled  seeoeM^  hsd  thick  iialk  k'  then,  a^d  unere 
fiosted  firar  or  five  grains  down  die  faHMd;  The  grttim^ 
hel0w  these  dl  lipsned  welL  The  Wlejr;  whiek  ni^ 
be  abcMit  equally  forward  wilh  the  te^  gnfifta  of  ih€ 
oats^  was  totally  destroyed.  ProhaUy  the  nlfifct  graiito 
had  sheha?ed  the  noder  ones  froda  the  frosty  Hm  crop  he^ 
ing  very  thick  and  strong :  and  this  might  have  been-  the; 
reason  V9iij  the  nodetnost  praina  npetfed^  But  as'*  proof 
above  alt  ejBceptien^  $iai  $b$/r9at^  do$$  M&i  griaify  hmi 
eear  ^bUe  tiejukiu  im  tie  eef^  are  4mUry^  thefe  were  stf- 
ttiral  eondgootts  field8^  se^^  with  late  seed-dstes,  whose 
best  rip^w  grains  were  no  fiuliher  advadeed  than-  she  imk 
dertHostg^faioa  in  ihe  field  abeye-meaaumedf  and  they  dl 
rif«ned'if«ry  weU»  iiioiigh  aqtudly  exposed  to  the  frost. 

Dr  Rbebttck^s  ftiiperinaeiiti  on  oat>  in  iliii  eocvts^cnds 
with  this  observation ;  for  even  the  latt  parcel  he  ciU  wa# 
eo/  rip9  vihm  €ui.  Of  conise  it  may  be  probably  oonjeo* 
fnred»  that  t&  the  tim^  of  the  frosty  none  of  the  eats  iar 
qnestion  had  thick  milk  intheeav. 
Ct«ps  reafw  There  is  probaUy  no  conaty  in-  Scotland  in>  wbkfa  a 
moM  zealous  and*  aetive  spirit  of  agricnltoral  i»pro?e*- 
ment  now  prevails  than  in  Tweediaku  laefesittg  aad^ 
planting  proceed  rapidly ;  and  the-  best  pcaetioes  in  hus* 
bandry  ace  adbpted.  Wheat  is»  very  littler  cultivate^  and 
fasdey  is  only  seWn  ih  die  best  soila  and  wartoest  sitaa^ 
tiens.  Beax*  or  bigg  ie  need  ;  and<  oats  are  the  fwvouiw 
itc  grain.  -The  turnip  hnsbaodry  ia  carried  to  great  eos* 
teat,  and  haa  almost  entirely  supplanted  samnte-fsUew* 
Artificial  gcasses  asfr  also  universally  ealtivated  on  the-  »• 
mble  land;  Both  seed-time  and  harvest  vai^  aecerdiiY 
te  the  native  of  the  season  ;  but  the  general  seed-time  isr 
March  for  oats^  the  and  q€  Apil  and  begimdng  of  Magpf 
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'  ftif  barky  6t  bcarj  and  for  whesit  the  ihdnth  of  Wovcm*  '^g^ 
bw.  ' — ^--rf 

.  Hay^liftrTest  begins  in  July ;  reaping  com^  8cc.  be- 
gins in  September^  tlnd  ends  in  Octbb^ ;  but  bear  is  often 
cut  in  the  itionth  of  August. 

In  fliis  county,  upon  the  wholes  however,  the  arftble^""* 
territory  bears  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  in  pa^ 
ttragei  The  greatest  part  of  the  farms  are  occupied  as 
pUsture  for  sheep  ;  but  all  of  them  have  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  df  arable  ground,  according  to  dieir  situation  ; 
tbos«  in  the  lower  situation  having  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  arable  ;  and  in  the  high  situation^,  the  quantity 
of  arable  is  vefy  inconsiderable  :  but  there  is  no  farm 
that  is  occupied  in  tillage  only  without  a  part  in  pas«- 
torage.  Hie  average  extent  of  sheep  farms  is  1500 
teres  ;  few  are  below  800  acres  ;  and  there  yre  some  of 
3000.  They  art  not  valued  hy  the  number  of  acres  they 
contain,  but  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pasture,  and 
the  nilmber  of  sheep  it  can  support.  The  farm-houses, 
with  the  o^ces,  are  now  iii  general  neat  ilnd  commodious^ 
well  situated,  and  properly  constructed^  They  consist 
comnionly  of  two  storeys,  containing  in  each  four  apart- 
tnents,  and  are  handsomely  covered  with  slate,  with  which 
the  county  abounds*  Upon  the  small  farms  sqme  houses 
do  still  exist,  which  deserve  no  better  appellation  than  mi'" 
serahle  buts^  Being  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
farm,  in  wet  seasons  they  are  almost  inaccessible.  They 
consist  only  of  one  storey,  are  ill  built,  and  covered  with 
thatch  ;  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  ill-built  and  irregu- 
lar aet  of  offices  ;  in  the  center  also  of  which  stands  the 
dunghill.  Few  of  these  hovels  remdin  now  in  Tweeddale. 

The  inclosures  here  used  are  chiefly  of  three  sorts  i 
earthen  dikes,  which  are  used  for  inclosing  plantations 
OaUoway  dikes^  made  of  uncemenfed  stoneiy  rugged  and 
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i^fricid-  pcojcGtmg  at  the  top,  are  used  at  a  fence  against  sbeep  ; 

^  ^  and  on  arable  lands,  not  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  sheep, 
thom-iiedges  are  employed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peebles  they  are  planted  without  any  ditdi  ;  they  are  ea- 
sily  kept  in  order,  and  thrive  uncommonly  well,  in  ood- 
sequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil  j  but  in  other  places  a 
ditch  is  added  to  complete  the  ienee.  Hedges  are  clipped 
and  pruned  in  various  farms,  and  allowed  to  grow  to  dif- 
ferent heights  and  sizes  ;  but  the  most  approved  method  is 
tlus,  and  it  is  much  practised :  The  hedge  is  allowed  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  before  cuttmg  if 
over  at  top  (but  is  always  dipt  on  the  sides  to  make  it 
grow  thick),  which  makes  the  stems  grow  larger  and 
stronger  than  when  they  are  cut  over  before  they  arrive 
at  such  a  growth  ;  because,  if  the  stems  are  small  and 
weak,  cattle  of  any  kind  more  easily  push  through  them. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  they 
are  cut  over  at  the  top  ;  and,  if  the  situation  is  cold,  are 
allowed  to  stand  at  that  height ;  but  if  the  situation  is 
warmer  they  are  often  cut  over  at  five  or  six  feet. 

Quality  of      The  Tweeddale  wool  is  in  general  coarse  and  low  pri- 

^  ced.     It  used  formerly  to  go  all  to  Stirling  for  carpets^ 

shalloons,  &c. ;  but  of  late  it  is  bought  much  by  dealers 
from  Hawick  and  the  south ;  and  part  of  it  is  sent  to 
Leith,  where  it  is  shipped  for  England.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  Tweeddale,  and  in  similtft  grounds  in  An- 
nandale,  to  improve  the  wool  by  the  introduction  of  Bake- 
will  rams ;  but  it  is  almost  univefs^y  given  up  ;  the 
breed  produced  being,^as  is  reported,  a  soft  dull  animal,  al- 
*  ways  loitering  in  low  ground,  unwilling  to  climb  heights  ; 
and  too  spiritless  to  remove  the  snow  with  its  feet  to  ob- 
tain foc4  in  winter.  The  chief  food  of  the  sheep  in  win- 
t^  is  the  grass  which  in  summer  they  reject,  and  allow  to 
£iow  to  its  proper  height.  The  common  breed  here  is  the 
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ttidrt-taUedy  comptct-bodied  sheep,  widi  Uack  fates  and  fa^tnmgt. 
legs.  The  sheepare  allsmeared  or  salted  at  Martiiiinaswidi  " 
a  mixture  of  tar  and  train-oil  or  Orldktj  butter.  Botler  is 
preferred  to  train-oil;  A  stone  and  a  half  of  butter  and  12 
Scots  pints  of  Ndrwaj  tar;  is  retkooed  in  general  the  qoaii- 
tity  for  80  old  sheep  j  1^  slooe  of  butter  and  12  pints  of 
tar  is  the  quantity  for  50  jear-olds^  or  00  two  year-olds. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  {torn  the  fanners  a  satisfiKtory 
reason  for  the  ancient  practice  of  smearing  sheep,  which 
they  persevere  in  from  habit  and  eumple;  Some  say  it 
forms  the  wool  into  a  wax-cloth>  keeping  the  sheep  warm 
and  dry  $  some  allege  that  butter  alone  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose ;  but  the  majority  account  the  mixture  with 
tar  necessary^  and  they  all  uSe  it.  Some  farmers  keep  a 
£bw  sheep  perfectly  unsmeared  for  domestic  uses.  They 
lay  they  have  perhaps  more  wool|  but  they  think  the 
wool  degenerates  in  quality  and  quantity  the  succeeding 
jdT  I  and  even  the  first  year  the  experiment  is  not  fair^ 
as  they  always  select  for  the  purpose  the  strongest  and 
fattest  sheep  of  the  flock.  They  apprehend,  too,  that  they 
fail  sooner;  The  greatest  improvement  that  has  been 
lately  ifttrbduced  in  sheep-farining  is  light  stocking.  The 
iheep  are  better,  and  the  risk  of  death  is  also  by  that 
means  dimini^ed.  It  rs  not  practicable^  by  any  other 
ineans  than  light  stockings  to  increase  the  winter  food  of 
the  sheep  through  Tweeddale^  the  arable  land  bearing  so 
very  inconsiderable  a  proportion  to  the  hill«>ground.  Plan* 
tations  in  different  parts  df  the  sheep  farms  would  be. of 
great  use  for  protecting  the  iheep  from  storms ;  but  on  a 
nineteen  years  lease^  whibh  is  the  usiial  term^  no  farmer 
tvill  plant.  jOn  the  fifty-seven  years  leases,  lately  granted 
by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  farmers  are  planting  trees,  for 
this  purpose,  at  their  own  expence  When  a  farmer  quits 
his  farm,  the  new  tenant,  knowing  that  it  is  highly  dan- 
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Pttowge.  gerons  to  bring  ia  a  breeding,  stock  not  originelly  bred  as 
the  farm,  usuaUy  purchases  the  whole  of  the  breeding 
ewes. 

When  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  milked  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  Tichness  of  the 
pastare  ;  and  the  milk,  mixed  with  the  cow-milk  of  the 
farm,  is  made  into  cheese,  which  sells  about  six  shillings 
per  stone  tron.    Milking,  however,  is  much  disused.    The 

Names  of  names  given  to  the  sheep  are  as  follows  :  1st,  Ewe,  wed- 

*^^  der,  tup,  Iambs,  imtil  they  are  smeared ;  2d,  Ewe,  wcd- 
der,  tup,  hogs,  until  they  are  shorn  ;  3d,  Oimmers, 
dummens,  tups,  tmtil  thej  are  shorn ;  Aidh^  Old  ewes, 
wedders,  tups. 

An  intelligent  shepherd  knows  all  his  sheep  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  called  head-mark^  and  can  swear  to 
the  identity  of  a  sheep  as  he  could  to  that  of  a  feUow- 
servant.  The  artificial  mark  made  with  a  hot  iron  <m  the 
nose,  or  with  a  knife  in  the  ears,  he  considers  as  a  rerj 
equivocal  mark  of  identity,  like  the  cut  or  colour  of  a 
coat  in  the  human  species. 

Pechlo.  Peebles,  the  capital  of  the  county,,  is  an  ancient  royal  bo- 

rough, and  is  situated  twenty-one  miles  from  Edinburgh^ 
at  the  confluence  of  what  is  called  Eddleston  or  Peebles 
water  with  the  Tweed.  Over  the  last  of  these  it  has  a 
bridge  of  five  ardies.  The  situation  of  Peebles  is  un- 
commonly healthful  and  agreeable.  A  considerable  ex- 
tent of  territory  adjoining  to  it  is  open,  dry,  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
land  round  the  town  is  the  property  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  burgesses.  It  is  inclosed  with  hedges  well  culti- 
vated ;  and  by  the  industty  of  the  possessors,  and  the  ma- 
nure which  they  procure  from  the  town,  it  produces  ex- 
«ellent  crops  of  e^trj  kind  of  grain.     Ckmtiguoiis  to  ibf 
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■re  scfveral  estates  and  fanns,  the  great  trnprove-  Peebles  ^ 
meats  ulxm  which  add  greatly  to  their  own  vahie,  and  to 
Ibe  beauty  of  the  place.  The  town  Itself  is,  upon  the 
whole,  well  built ;  its  principal  street  is  spacious  and 
wdl  pavedt  ^^^  terminates  on  the  west  in  a  stately  church 
of  modem  architecture.  The  kings  of  Scotland  madtAndeot 
Peebles  their  vsual  summer  retreat  for  rural  amusement, 
bong  at  a  moderate  distance  from  Edinburgh,  and  on  the 
direct  road  to  Ettrick  forest.  Many  of  the  nobility  had 
bouses  in  Peebles,  some  of  which  still  bear  their  names. 
Extensive  lands  around  it,  which  were  afterwards  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  the  borough,  were  tfie  king's  property 
and  hunting  grounds.  The  town  of  Peebles  originally  ex- 
tended from  Eddleston  water  westward  to  the  MtadoW" 
well-strand,  the  cross  standing  opposite  to  the  Ludgate.  It 
was  several  times  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  English  ; 
so  that  nothing  was  left  undestroyed  but  the  churches,  the 
manse,  or  clergyman's  housc^  and  the  cross,  which  being 
held  sacred  were  commonly  spared.  This  induced  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  build  a  new  town  on  the  east  side 
of  Peebles  water,  as  being  a  situation  more  easily  fortified^ 
and  to  surround  it  with  strong  walls  and  gates,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  two  kingdoms  were  united.  In  consideration 
of  these  great  losses,  and  that  the  town  of  Peebles  had  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  lojalty,  fidelity,  and  good  ser- 
vices, not  only  the  usual  privileges  of  royal  boroughs,  but 
the  extensive  lands  already  mentioned,  and  a  toll'  on  the 
bridge  of  Tweed,  were  by  royal  charter  granted  to  it  at 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland  in  the  1560. 

T^e  magistrates  of  Peebles  have  long  provided  theMOb,  mar- 
community  with  flour,  barley,  oatmeal,  and  fulling  mills.****'  ^^ 
At  present,  carpets,  serges,  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  are 
the  articles  chiefly  manufactured ;    and  these  both  for 
sale  and  for  manufacturers  in  Glasgow.     It  has  a  weekly 
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Vfflagei    market  on  Tuesday  for  oat-meal  only,  which  is  hrottgkt 
from  Teviotdale,  and  other  places  on  the  cast,  and  carried 
to  Glasgow,  Lanark,  and  Biggar,  and  other  places  on  the 
west.    It  has  seven  annual  fairs,  held  on  the  following 
days  i  viz.  1st,  Held  on  second  Tuesday  of  January ;  2d, 
On  second  Tuesday  of  March ;  3d,  On  second  Wednes- 
day of  May ;  4th,  Qn  Tuesday  before  12th  July;  5th, 
On  Tuesday  before  24th  August ;  6th,  On  first  Tuesday 
of  November ;  7th,  On  Tuesday  before  12th  December. 
Xititoo         Linton,  which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is  a 
borough  of  regality,  situated  upon  the  water  of  Lyne,  six- 
teen miles  from  Edinburgh.     It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
weavers,  shoemakers,  and  other  mechanics,  who  work 
only  for  the  people  ip  the  peighbourhood,  none  of  them 
being  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  for  the  market. 
It  has  annual  markets,  which  begin  on  the  second  Wed- 
\       nesday  of  June  old  style,  and  continue  for  fpar  successive 
Wednesdays  following.     At  the§e  there  (ire  always  great 
quantities  of  sheep  for  sale.     Around  the  village  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gopd  land,  which  is  divided  in- 
to small  lots,  and  let  to  the  inhabitants.     Upon  this  they 
raise  luxuriant  crops  of  turnip  and  clover,  for  which  the 
soil  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
Eddlestop.     Eddleston  is  a  neat  village,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
water  of  that  name.  It  has  a  fair  for  black  cattle,  held  on 
•  the  25th  of  September  annually. 
Ikirlii^.        Skirling  is  an  irregular  village,  situated  near  the  west- 
em  confines  of  this  county  with  Lanarkshire.     It  has  four 
annual  fairs  for  horses,  cows,  &c.  &c.     The  first  is  held 
on  the  Tuesday  before  the  I2th  of  May  ;  the  second  on 
the  third  Tuesday  after  the  iith  of  May  ;  the  third  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  June  old  style ;  and  the  fourth  on 
the  15th  of  September.    - 
Broughton.     Broughton,  situated  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  t« 
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MoSmty  ficc.  bfts  a  fair  held  annuallj  oa  the  4th  of  Oc-  VObgei. 
tober  for  hiring  servants,  &c. 

The  village  of  Innerleithen,  six  miles  below  PeeUes,  is  JS?^ 
an  uncommonlj  beautifiil  situation.  The  high  road  from 
Peebles  to  Kelso  passes  along  the  valley  in  which  the  Tweed 
flows.  For  about  ten  mUes  it  is  surroundedon  Koth  sides 
by  lofty  mountains,  generally  rising  suddenly  to  the  height 
of  1000  feet.  These  mountains  Ibmetimes  advance  to- 
wards each  other,  leaving  of  level  territory  scarcely  suf4. 
ficient  space  for  the  bed  of  the  river  and  for  the  high  road. 
At  other  times,  they  recede  to  a  considerable  distance^ 
fornung  fertile  and  romantic  valleys.  In  one  of  these  ae« 
questered  spots,  where  ihe  water  called  Leithen  falls  into 
the  Tweed,  the  village  now  mentioned  is  placed,  having 
the  Tweed  in  front,  together  with  the  extensive  planta* 
tiona  of  Traquair,  which  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  op« 
posite  hills.  It  has  lately  acquired  some  degree  of  activity 
from  an  attempt  to  establish  here  an  woollen  manufacture. 
A  fair  is  held  here  on  the  14th  of  October. — These  are 
the  principal  and  only  villages  that  h^ve /airs  in  this 
county  ;  the  others  bemg  only  hamlets,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  farm  and  cottage  houses,  situated  together,  for  the 
sake  of  society,  or  other  convenience. 

There  are  several  excellent  public  roads  which  passltoMb. 
through  this  county.  One  from  Edinburgh  towards  Mof* 
fat  traverses  its  whole  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west ;  and  being  divided  into  two  branches  for  a  consider- 
able space,  is  a  source  of  much  conveniency  to  the  coun- 
ty. Another  road  traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  thatis, 
from  Biggar  by  Peebles  and  Innerleithen  towards  Galla- 
shiels  and  Kelso.  This  road  affords  the  means  of  con- 
veying towards  Glasgow  the  superfluous  grain  of  this  dis- 
trict. A  road  has  been  also  made  from  Innerleithen  to- 
wards Middleton«    In  sumoier  1794,  this  road  began  to 
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Mbcf^k  b»  uted  for  tlie  purpose  pf  driving  lime  ^nd  co«l.  ]Hr 
ring  the  course  of  that  summer  upwards  of  3pOO  bolls  of 
lime  were  conveyed  along  i^ :  a  circumstance  which  suf- 
ficientlj  shews  the  importance  of  the  undertaking.  It 
shortened  ^he  line  of  commimication  with  coal  and  lim^ 
na  less  than  fourteen  miles. 

Cqs1»  lime.  There  is  4  want  of  valuable  minemls  in  this  coqnty. 
Coaly  lime,  and  even  white  freestone^  are  chieflj  fomi4 
|ii  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  county  towards  the 
vale  of  the  North  £sk  in  Midlothian.  Limestone  is 
wrought  in  the  district  alluded  to,  at  Carlops,  Whitefidd^ 
and  Spittlehaugh.  Coal  is  found  a(  Carlops,  and  other 
places  in  the  same  district.  There  is  white  freestone  a^ 
Deepsikehead  and  at  Spittlehaugh.  The  former  quarrj 
supplies  all  Tweeddale.  There  is  red  freestone  in  the 
ridge  of  Broomil^as,  supplying  all  Tweeddale  with  pave- 
inent  flags* 

M|ri  In  the  parish  of  Lintpn  fuller's  earth  is  found  in  a  sinall 

seam  below  Bridgehouse  bridge  over  the  Ljne,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  water.  Marl  is  found  in  bedS|  formed  seem- 
ingly by  oozing  and  springs  from  limestor.e,  uhich  er- 
prust  or  petrify  moss  by  depositions  of  limestone.  In  these 
beds  the  shells  of  the  comiaoo  snails  are  observed,  rotten 
and  friable.  A  blue  marl,  of  a  mixed  consistency  be- 
tweisn  stone  and  clay,  is  found  in  a  stratum  about  two  feet 
^ick  ^bove  the  lime-rocks  of  Carlops  and  Spittlehaugh. 

Clays,  iron  In  4h$  parish  of  Newlands  there  is  a  quarry  of  white 
^^'  ^  freestone  in  Lamancha  grounds.  Excepting  in  the  con- 
liguoiis  parbhes  of  Linton  and  Newlands,  there  is  no  free- 
Stone  in  the  county  of  Tweeddale,  the  stone  being  all 
mostly  whin  or  slate.  In  the  lands  of  Lamancha  there 
is  an  endless  variety  of  clays  ;  and  in  particular  a 
very  thick  bed  of  fire  clay,  like  the  Stour  bridge  clay  ^ 
also  very  various  beds  of  marl ;  there  is  likewise  great 
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ahondanoe  of  alum  dat^^  In  thtfse  laods^jf  Latnimdia  MioenH 
there  are  also  in  the  hills  nine  different  veins  or  iron  ore 
of  jBoiiaiderable  thickness,  the  same  as  the  Lancashire  ores* 
One  of  thete  v«i»s  is  eatirelj  gsdin  ore  ;  the  rest  an| 
mixed  with  grain  ore.  Manganese  is  also  fouad  bj  itself 
and  mixed  with  tb^  iron  ores.  These  ores  are  of  easj  ac^r 
cess ;  the  entry  from  the  side  of  the  hill^  a  natural  level  or 
4esceat  for  water,  and  no  need  of  pits.  These  veins  of 
ore  extend  through  the  hills  belonging  lo  the  lands  .of 
MagbiehiU.  No  fair  trial  has  jet  been  made  of  thefisiv 
Iron-stone  has  also  been  found  in  the  Janda  of  Lamaa^t^a^r 
There  is  coal  in  the  lands  of  Whim,  Lamaa^a,  and  Mag*r 
biehill.  The  only  vein  wrought  is  the  one  nearest  the 
aurface ;  and  no  attempts  havo  bfi^a  piade  to  find  any 
•ther  lying  deeper. 

The  want  of  ooal  and  lime  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Feu* 
the  county,  that  is  to  say,  in  almost  the  whole  of  it^is  ne- 
ee.'sarily  productive  of  great  ioconventeiiGe^,  The  waaf 
of  lime  is  injurious  to  agriculture  ;  and  ^  f«ucl  is  one  o( 
the  articles  of  first  and  indispensible  necesBitj,  tbf  waato 
it  in  tbe  neighbourhood  must  operate  aa  a  severe  t^  ¥p!Ol| 
industry.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  th^  91  diia 
'County  the  best  peat  is  thought  to  be  found  on  the  flal 
aummits  of  hUls  ;  but  they,  are  of  such  difficult  acoesi^ 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  have  quitted  the  use  of  tbeaa^ 
and  prefer  bringing  coal  from  the  distance  of  fourtC|eii  or 
fifteen  miles,  and^sometimes  much  farther.  The  cottar  • 
gers,  however,  us^  a  kind  of  peat,  of  an  inferior  qualityji 
found  in  low  damp  situations*  It  would  appear  that  tbo 
moss  plants,  when  they  grow  up  rapidly  and  luxuriaatlyj, 
do  not  form  a  close  and  firm  body^  in  the  same  manner  aa 
when  their  growth  is  more  slow  and  less  luxuriant*  aa4 
when  the  stems  are  more  oumerous.  In  this  respeet  ihey 
Resemble  forest  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  always  oC  I1n( 
9l9sest  texture  upon  high  and  exposed  situations. 
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Mincralt.  In  the  pariA  of  Stobo  there  are  two  seamt  of  slate  U| 
Slate,  one  hilly  nearlj  of  equal  qoalitj,  which  must  have  beeq 
wrought  for  many  ages  past»  as  the  oldest  houses  in  tho 
district  of  the  country  to  which  they  have  been  carried  are 
oovered  with  them.  The  slates  ate  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
3i^t  to  a  proper  thickness  ;  and,  for  durability  and 
strength;  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  are  believed  to 
be  inferior  to  no  slate  whatsoever,  as  no  decay  is  observed" 
in  the  slates  pf  the  olde9t  houses  covered  with  them.  The 
seams  of  slate  having  been  long  let  with  a  large  farm  in 
which  they  are  situated,  little  attention  was  given  by  the 
tenant  to  the  working  of  them,  and  the  country  was  ill 
Served  with  them  ^  but  the  quarries  are  now  wrought  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  present  proprietor  and  his  lessees,  and 
the  slates  are  said  to  1^  much  improved  in  size, 

B/linenl         There  are  some  springs  in  this  county  containing  a 

f^^  mineral  impregnation,  but  none  that  are  highly  celebrated. 
In  die  parish  of  Linton  is  a  spring,  to  the  northward  of 
the  village^  called  beaven^a^  vhO^  which  somewhat  re-* 
sanbles  that  of  Tunbridge.  |n  the  parish  of  Innerleithen 
is  a  mineral  spring  of  water,  accounted  similar  to  that  of 
of  Harrowgate.  It  enjoys  a  considerable  degreo'of  repu- 
tation in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  at  times  been  fre- 
quented in  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  the  want  of  accom* 
modation  prevents  it  from  being  a  place  of  much  resort. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkurd  there  is  a  copious  sulphtu^ous 
apritig.  A  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  it  some  yeaf» 
ago  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh^  He  ia 
said  to  have  found  it  stronger  than  the  sulphureous  wate;^ 
at  Moffat,  but  weaker  than  that  of  Harrowgate. 

Aotiquitiia.  In  a  great  variety  of  situations  in  this  county  monu- 
jaeilts  of  antiquity  are  found.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
encampments  or  fortresses  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
While  Scotland  and  England,  during  a  succession  of  ages. 
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were  with  short  intervals  engaged  in  hostilities  of  a  more  Aiit!<|mtwi^ 
or  kss  active  .nature,  the  Cheviot  hills  formed  a  sort  of  ' 
natural  barrier  between  the  two  countries,  occupjing  » 
large  portion  of  tb9  space  between  Solwaj  Firth  on  the 
west  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed  on  the  east.  When  great 
snnie$  were  about  to  advance  from  the  one  countiy  against 
the  other,  thej  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  mountain- 
ous barrier  of  the  Cheviot,  and  procee4ed  either  along  the 
eastern  or  the  western  coast.  In  neither  waj  did  thejad. 
vance  into  the  mountainous  countrj  of  Tweeddale  ;  but 
it  frequently  happened  that  small  parties  of  the  army  pe« 
netrated  for  plunder  ipto  those  interior  parts ;  and  when 
national  expe4itions  were  not  on  foot,  inroads  were  mada 
in  all  quarters  by  fhe  border  chieftains  and  their  vassals. 
Troops  of  freebooters  made  incursions  into  this  part  of 
the  country  every  summer  for  carrying  off,  under  night, 
horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep.  In  defence  against  these 
various  depredations,  strong  castles  were  built  by  the  kings  ^ 

of  Scotland  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Tweed,  and  were  con. 
tinned  by  the  land-holders  along  the  higher  parts  of  it,  and 
on  the  waters  which  on  each  side  fall  into  it.  They  were 
bnUt  of  stone  and  Ume,  prepared  in  the  best  manner ;  .and 
when  large^  or  situated  nigh  the  Roman  camps  of  fomier 
times,  they  were  called  castles  §  or  when  smaller,  they 
were  called  towers.  They  consisted  conunonly  of  three  q|j  towwr 
stories  :  the  lower  one  on  the  ground  floor  vaulted,  into^  cutler 
which  the  horses  and  cows  were  brought  in  times  of  dan^ 
ger ;  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  family  lived  $  and  the 
highest,  in  which  were  the  bed-chambers  designed  for  pub* 
lie  as  well  as  for  private  safety.  They  were  by  general 
consent  built  alternately  on  both  sides  the  river,  and  in  a 
continued  view  one  of  another.  A  fire  kindled  on  the 
top  of  these  towers  was  the  known  sign  of  an  incorsioii 
pf  the  enemy.    The  smoke  gave  the  signal  by  day,  and 
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Av-^<^  <^tfag  flamt  is  the  night  $  and  over  a  tract  of  country  of  i# 
miles  leog,  from  Berwick  to  the  Bield,  and  50  miles  breads 
intelUgeDce  was  in  this  manner  conveyed  in  a  very  few 
jMHira^  As  those  buildings  are  not  only  antiquities,  but 
evidences  of  the  ancient  sitnation  of  the  country,  aad  ar^ 
now  most  of  diem  in  ruins,  it  will  not  be  improper  ta 
mention  those  idong  the  Tweed  for  ten  miles  below  Pee* 
Ues,  and  as  many  above  it*  Thu3  £libank  tower  looka 
to  one  at  HaUowlee ;  this  to  one  at  Scrogg-bank ;  this  to 
IMM  at  Caberstone ;  this  to  one  at  Bold ;  diis  to  one  at 
Purvie  hill ;  this  to  those  at  Innerleithan,  Traquair,  and 
Qriestone ;  this  last  to  one  at  Ormiston ;  this  to  one  at 
Gardrona  ;  this  to  one  at  Nether  Horseburgh ;  this  to 
Horsebargh  castle ;  this  to  those  at  Haystone,  Castlchill 
of  Peebles^  and  Needpadi ;  this  last  to  one  at  Caver-hill ; 
^s  to  one  at  Bams  and  to  another  at  Lyne  ;  this  to  those 
at  Easter  Hiq»prew,  Easter  Dawick,  Hill-honse,  and 
Wester  Dawick,  now  New  Posso ;  this  last  to  one  at 
0r6ira  $  and  this  to  one  at  Tianis,  or  Thanes  castle,  neav 
Drqnmehtier. 
Keedptth  Of  fhese,  the  casde  of  Needpath,  not  far  froin  the  old 
*^^  tewn-^  Peebles,  aad  in  the  line  of  its  principal  street,  is 
Ae  strongest,  and  in  the  best  preservation.  This  eastlf 
stands  on  a  rock  projecting  over  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  which  here  runs  through  a  deep  narrow  glen  well 
wooded  on  both  sides.  Towards  the  land  qn  the  north 
ffde,  this  castle  commanded  an  important  pass.  By  whom 
or  at  what  period  it  was  built  is  unknown.  Its  w^$  are 
eleven  feet  in  thickness,  and  ceoEieated  with  lime  almost 
im  hard  as  the  strong  whin*stoae  of  which  they'  are  built» 
it  was  anciently  the  property  and  diief  residence  of  the 
powerful  fiunily  of  the  Frazers  ;  first  proprietors  of  Oli^ 
«er  casde,  and  afterwards  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands  from 
that  to  Peebles,  and  sherifs  of  the  county ;  and  from 
whpm  sprung  thp  faaiilies  of  Lovat  and  Salton  in  the 
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ttorth.  The  last  of  that  family  ia  the  flwJe  Eacin  Yweed^^»tiqiiitf<» 
4ale  was* the  brave  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  Who^  in  130S,  along  ^ 
with  Sir  John  Cummin,  with  onlj  10,000  men,  repulsed 
and  defeated  30,000  English  in  three  battles  fought,  as 
Jbniierl7mentioiitd,inoneda7«Roslinmopr.  Heleft 
two  daughters^  co-hearesses  to  his  gffeat  estate;  ons  o^ 
whom  was  married  to  the  ancestor  of  tlie  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  and  the  other  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Wigton ;  whidi  funilies  therefore  quarteved  the  arms  of 
die  Frazers  with  their  own.  The  castle  and  large  barony 
of  Needpath;  continuing  the  property  of  the  Twoeddak  fis« 
mily,  and  the  town  of  Peebles,  much  under  its  patruiiag«i 
die  Frazers  arms  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cross  to  this  day. 

When  King  Charles  the  Second  marched  &r  Engj^nd^ 
John,  second  earl  of  Tweeddale,  gare  his  castle  of  Need* 
path  for  his  Majesty's  service ;  which  held  out  against  - 
Oliver  Cromwell  longer  than  any  place  south  of  the  Forth* 
The  family  of  Tweeddale,  being  greatly  impoverished  by 
their  adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  sold  diis  and  several 
other  estates  to  William,  the  first  duke  of  Queensberry, 
whose  son  was  created  Earl  of  March  and  Ruthergleo, 
Lord  Needpath ;  and  this  castle  was  for  some  time  tlw 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  March :  it  at  present  belongs  to 
die  Duke  of  Queensberry.  A  stair*case  was  lately  cut 
out  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall  without  damaging  the 
building.  It  is  now,  however,  in  ruins,  part  of  it  having 
fallen  down.  The  banks  hereabouts,  particularly  tram 
the  high  road  a  little  above  the  castle,  afford  a  most  bean* 
tifiil  prospect,  terminated  by  a  view  of  the  town  and 
bridge  of  Peebles.  Dr  Fennycuick,  in  his  description  of 
Tweeddale,  informs  us  this  building  was  of  old  called  the 
AMir  ofPuUei.    He  thus  celebrates  it : 
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190  twzeddalf; 

Anti^DiticA'  TBe  noUe  KidfuA  Peebles  overlooks* 

'^~     ^  "  "'  With  its  fair  bridge  and  Tweed**  meandering  brooks  i 

ITpoo  a  rock  it  prond  and  stately  staDd** 
And  to'  the  fiddtf  about,  giVes  forth  conunands. 

Crois  The  remains  of  the  cross  diiirch  of  Peebles  colutitatll 

Peebles.     ^  iiumument  of  antiqnitj  yetj  worthy  of  notice.    It  was 
part  of  a  comrentual  churchy  bttilt,  according  to  Boecitis 
Major  and  others,  bj  King  Alexander  the  TThird  A.  D. 
1217.     Some  saj  it  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  re« 
liques  of  St  Nicholas,-  a  ixiartjr^  wer^  discovered  f  bat 
firom  the  account  of  this  discov^rj^  preserved  tft  PeebleSi; 
it  appears^  that  that  event  did  irot  happen  tiU  Maj  7th# 
lS62i  Possiblj  a  new  chureb,  or  seme  addition  to  the  M 
^e,  might  have  been  built  oH  this  occasion.    Fordim  sajf 
1261,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose  places  this  discoveij 
in  1260.     This  St  Nicholas  was  a  Scottish  bishop  of  the 
order  of  Cnldees :  he  is  supposed  to  have  safiered  mar- 
tyrdom during  the  perseeuiion  of  Mazimian  about  the 
^ear  of  our  Lord  200^ 
Bones  of  St     Ferdnn  thits  rektetf  the  Circumstance  of  finding  these 
Nicholas,    ygiiqugg^     mj^  the  same  year  (i.  e.  1261),  1th  Id.  May,* 
aad  the  13th  of  King  Alexander,  there  was  found  in 
Peebles,  in  the  presence  of  divers  respectable  per^onsy 
presbyters,  clerks,  and  burgesses,  a  magnificent  and  vene<^ 
rable  cross ;  but  by  whom  it  had  been  hidden,*  or  in  what 
year,  was  totaHy  unknown.     It  was,  however,-  believed^ 
that  when  the  persecution  by  Maximian  raged  in  Britain,; 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  296,  it  ha4  been  hidden  by 
flome  pious  persons.     Shortly  after,  in  the  same  place^ 
and  about  four  paces  from  the  spot  where  the  cross  had 
been  discovered,  was  found  an  urn  of  stone,  containing  the 
ashes  and  bones  <^  a  human  body,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  dismembered  limb  by  limb.  No  one  cduld  tell  whose 
remains  these  were.    A  certain  man,  however,  affirmed 
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them  to  be  the  booes  of  the  person  whose  name  was  found  Antlqpitfe» 
written  on  the  stone  on  which  the  holy  cross  was  found ; 
for  it  was  written  on  the  outside  of  the  said  stone^  The 
place  of  St  Nicholas  the  bishop.  In  the  place  where  the 
cross  was  found,  many  miracles  were  and  are  still  pef- 
formed  b  j  the  said  cross  ;  so  that  crowds  of  people  flock 
thither,  devoutlj  offerbg  their  prayers  and  oblations  to 
God.  Wherefore  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  caused  a  handsome  church  to  be  erected  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  Holy  Cross." 

This  monastery  was  possessed  by  Red  or  Trinity  fiiars; 
an  order  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  fdt 
the  redemption  of  Christians  who  were  made  slaves  by 
the  Turks,  to  which  a  third  part  of  their  yearly  income 
was  to  ]>e  applied.  Besides  other  endowmenis,.  its  royal 
founder  gave  to  the  cross  kirk  about  fifty  acres  of  excel* 
lent  land,  lying  all  around  it.  Friar  Thomas^  its  minister, 
was  chaplaiii  to  King  Robert  the  Fourth,who  gave  to  it  the 
lands  ciHtd  King^sMeadow^juxta  viliam  di  Peebles;  which 
description  makes  it  probable  that  Peebles  was  not  yet  e- 
rected  into  a  borough  royal.  King  Robert  the  Second  grant- 
ed to  Friar  Thomas,  described  as  capellana  suo^pratum  re^ 
•  gimnjuxta  viliam  de  Peehki ;  and  Frere  Tbasnas,  ministn 
it  Sanctte  Cruets  de  Peebles^  occurs  in  Payne's  Collections. 

The  monastery  was  built  in  form  of  a  square.  The  Form  oTtha 
church,  which  formed  the  south  side,  measured  on  thc"""*"***^* 
outside  102  feet ;  its  width  was  32 ;  the  height  of  its 
side^walls,  24  feet  firom  the  level  of  the  floor  ;  they  were 
a  feet  thick.  The  oflices  of  the  convent  formed  the  three 
other  3fdes.  From  some  projecting  stones,  calculated  to 
receive  a  roof,  it  appears  that  there  were  some  buildings 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  church.  The  cloisters  weie 
on  the  west  side.  The  dwelling-houses  were  only  22 
feet  de^p.    The  whale  was  built  with  whin^stone,  except 
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.Ubitiquitiefcthe  fti^los^  doors^  windows^  cornices,  &c,  which  wert  nSl 
of  a  white  free^fitoney  remarkaUj  good  and  durable ;  die 
t  archea  of  the  doora  and  windows  are  pointed. 

,  The churdi  hadfonr  doors ;  two  on  the  soudi  side, one 
on  the  north  leading  from  the  conTent,  and  one  on  the 
Ivest  end^  all  decorated  with  neat  mouldings.  There 
have  evidentlj  been  four,  if  not  fire^  windows  on  the  fixmt 
or  fore  wall^  each  15  feet  high  ficbm  the  sole  to  the  top  of 
the  atchy  and  5  feet  1  inches  wide ;  a  more  modem  one 
on  the  east  gable^  16  feet  high  and  t  wide.  In  the  fi>re 
wall  of  the  chlirdi,  between  the  thiid  window  firom  the 
tvest  .and  the  door  on  ^le  east  of  that  window,  there  has 
plainly  been  an  aperture^  and  arch-formed^  at  the  first 
tbuilding  of  the  chnrch.  It  is  of  a  particular  construction^ 
4  feet  wide  and  2i  high  on  the  otitside,  but  increasing  to 
between  6  and  1  feet  in  widths  and  8  feet  in  height  on 
the  inaide,  with  decorations  of  free-stone  projecting  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  wall^  n^t  done^  in  any  other  part  o^ 
the  church ;  which  makes  it  highly  probable  that  tlie  um,^ 
^ntaining  the  reliqiies  of  St  Nichoks  and  the  cross  found 
near  them^'were  deposited  there.  The  head  and  trans- 
irerscf  beam  of  the  cross  within  the  church.  Where  the 
-niche  6r  opening  of  the  wall  was  m^e  to  widen  for  its 
teception^  and  the  foot  of  the  cross^  and  the  stone  contain- 
ing it,  projected  without  the  wall  on  the  outside,  or  at  least 
WSks  visible  thefe.  Thus  pious  persons  might  offer  up 
their  prayers,  eontetnplating  these  holy  reliques^  both 
wiAin  and  on  the  outside  of  the  church^ 

This  monastery  continued  to  be  used  as  such  till  aboot 
>the  year  1560,  when  the  reformation  took  place,  and  its 
j-evenues  were  disposed  of  to  different  persons.  That  part 
which  fell  to  the  crown  was  afterwards  given  by  King 
Jame  Sixth  to  Murray  of  Blade.  Barony,  to  whose  descen- 
iit'  atiU  belongs.    Befopa  the  auppression,  the  bo« 
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tdiigh  of  Peebles,  haying  been  burned  by  llie  English,  Aiitjttiifc^ 
was,  for  safety,  rebuilt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eddle^ 
stone  water,  on  a  spot  nearer  this  house*  This  church  be- 
ing more  convenient  for  parochial  service  than  that  of  St 
Andrew,  was,  arter  the  reformation,  substituted  for  it,  and 
a  tower  was  then  built  at  the  west  end  of  it. 

The  convent  was  suffered  gradually  to  fall  to  decay  t 
some  of  the  vaults  and  cells  were,  however,  used  for  lod* 
ging  persons  infected  with  the  plague  in  1660 ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  late  century,  30  feet  was  walled  off 
from  the  east  end  of  the  church  for  the  public  school^ 
which  was  held  here,  and  galleries  were  erected  in  the  re* 
maining  part  to  compensate  for  this  diminution. 

In  this  state  it  continued  till  the  year  1784,  when  the 
roof,  galleries,  and  seats,  becoming  decayed  through  age^ 
a  new  church  was  built  in  the  town,  and  the  Cross  church 
was  stripped  of  its  seats  and  roof ;  but  the  walls,  by  a 
commendable  act  of  the  magistrates  and  council,  were  or- 
dered to  continue  as  a  venerable  monument  of  antiquity. 

The  most  ancient  parish  church  of  Peebles  was  that  of  stAndKw't 
St  Andrew.  The  time  of  its  construction  is  not  known ;  ^^''"^ 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  loceline,  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  who  died  A.  D.1199.  To  judge  by  the 
style  of  its  architecture,  it  seems  of  considerable  antiqui* 
ty  ;  all  the  arches  of  its  doors  and  windows  being,  semi* 
circular,  or  at  least  some  segment  of  a  circle.  From  an 
inspection  of  its  remaing,  it  seems  to  have  been  full  as 
large  as  the  Cross  church. 

Before  the  reformation,  the  town,  having  been  rebuilt^ 
changed  its  situation ;  and  being  brought  nearer  to  the  Cross 
church,  that  church,  as  already  noticed,  was  appropriated 
to  parochial  uses.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  gradually 
fell  into  ruin,  its  roof  having  been  demolished  by  Crom« 
well's  soldiers,  who  used  it  as  a  stable.  The  tower^  wfaidi 
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iquare^  is  stiU  staiidiiig»  widi  tome  firagmaits  of  the  side 
4ftt]b  of  tie  chufch.  The  chuicb-yard*  from  a  number  of 
JBodem  1»ttb-8toiiei»  appears  to  be  stiil  ueed  as  a  h«risl 
groofid*  Ib  this  dinrch  were  twelve  altarages,  fouDded 
•ad  endowed  hy  the  laost  aocieiit  families  of  the  neighF 
bburing  gentry  of  the  shire  of  Tweeddale.  Here,  too,  by 
a  singular  castam,  was  annually  chosen,  on  the  Monday 
■befrre  Michaelmas,  the  deacon  of  the  incorporatidn  of 
weavers  of  the  borough  of  Peebles. 
Old  towers.  In  the  upper  past  of  the  county  some  remains  of  an- 
nuity are  still  to  be  seen.  The  church  of  Tweedamuir 
stands  i^on  a  mount,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
an  ancient  tumubtSy  and  is  Vulgarly  called  a  Roman  work. 
Vestiges  of  the  aocient^castles  of  Oliver,  Fruid,  and  Hsck- 
jbaw,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  a  farm  called  NHher  MiM* 
Kim.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Fruid  is  the  grave  of 
Marion  Cbisholm,  who  is  said  to  have  come  hither  from 
Edinbiirgh  while  the  ^ague  was  raging  there,  and  to 
have  communicated  the  pestilential  inlecfton  to  the  inha^ 
bitanU  of  the  three  different  &rms  of  Nether  Menzioo, 
Glenoolhe,  and  Fruid,  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  dothcs 
which  she  brought  with  her ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  number  of  persons  diod,  and  were  buried  in  the  mim 
of  their  houses,  which  their  neighbours  pulled  down  apoa 
thck  dead  bodies. 

t  In  the  parish  of  Glenholm  are  the  remains  of  six  s&» 
<aent  towers,  which  were  built  for  defence  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  borderers.  There  are  also  vestiges  in 
three  pkces  of  what  seem  to  have  been  camps ;  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  they  were  encampments  in  time  of 
actual  war,  or  have  belonged  to  a  chain  of  watching 
^sts,  to  convey  an  alarm  from  one  part  of  the  coonty^  to 
another,  tot  they  are  in  lofty  situations.  There  is  a  plain 
iby  the  side  of  Tweed,  on  which  there  are  several  mounts 
apparently  artificial.    On  one  of  them  there  was  an  ap« 
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peanmce  of  aeiwnl  rising  spots  of  ground.  The  t»roprie«  Andipiitiefc 
tor  liad  the  curiosity  to  cause  one  of  them  be  dug  up,  and 
there  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with  bracelets  on  his 
arms ;  the  bodj  was  enclosed  in  a  stone  building  willi  a 
stone  cover,  and  nigh  him  was  an  urn.  Another  was  iiso 
opened  in  the  same  spot,  where  thej  found  the  remains  ot 
a  bodj  greatly  consumed. 

Dnimmeliier  castle  is  situated  close  to  the  river  Tweed.  t|niiiHiicl- 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  Twee-  *^  **''^ 
die,  who  had  great  possessions  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
A  small  castle,  situated  on  the  point  of  a  steep  conical 
mck,  about  half  a  mile  from  Drummeliier,  was  used  bj 
die  Lords  of  Tweedie  as  a  sort  of  redoubt  or  citadel.  This 
fertalice,  of  which  only  a  few  walls  ^  are  standing,  was 
called  the  Thanes  Castle,  vulgariy  Termis  Castle.  Both 
this  and  Drummeliier  castle  went  by  marriage  to  the 
Hays  ;  a  descendant  of  that  family  is  the  present  proprie- 
tor. In  the  pa^h  of  Drnmmeluer  tiie  celebrated  Mer- 
fin  is  said  to  haye  been  buried. 

'  The  name  of  the  parish  of  Elilbucho  is  understood  to 
agmfy  the  cell  of  Bucho ;  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
The  supposition  of  Bucho  being  a  corruption  of  Bede^ 
would  correspond  with  a  variety  of  traditionary  reporte 
eonoeming  that  saint ;  as  it  is  said  that  a  number  of  monks 
of  hb  order  settled  here,  and  gave  name  to  the  church. 
Sec.  There  is  likewise  an  excellent  well  of  water  callel 
St  Bedels.  There  are  some  beautiful  banks,  said  to  hav^ 
been  raised  by  the  monks.  There  is  a  tumulus  in  the 
north-east  side  of  the  parish,  another  in  the  parish  of  GouI« 
ter,  and  a  third  in  the  parish  of  Lamington,  all  in  H  line 
westward,  and  about  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  one 
snother.  They  might  serve  as  signals,  by  means  of 
torches,  along  an  esctended  plain,  when  hostilities  subsist- 
id  between  England  and  Seodand.    The  English  lay  m^ 
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Antiqpiticfecaaiped  on  the  hill  of  Corsecrine,  in  this  parish,  before  the 
tattle  of  Biggar. 

In  the  parish  of  Broughton  are  the  remains  of  ten  old 
fortresses  or  towers,  which  appear  to  have  been  houses  of 
great  strength.  In  the  under  storej  they  had  a  woodea 
4oor  of  uncommon  thickness,  full  of  iron  spikes  with 
broad  heads,  and  a  strong  iron  gate  that  opened  on  the 
inside.  One  of  these  doors  and  gates  was  preserved  in 
the  parish  for  a  long  time,  as  a  piece  of  antiquity,  and  has 
been  seen  by  several  now  living.  In  one  of  these  castles 
the  celebrated  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  lived  i  and  it  is 

Macbcdi*s  called  MfuhetVs  castk  to  this  day.     Mr  James  Dickson^ 
late  proprietor  of  this  parish,  employed  workmen  to  dig 
up  the  foundation  of  part  of  Macbeth's  castle  in  search  of 
treasure  and  antiquities  ;  but  nothing  was  found  but  some 
pieces-  of  old  armour,  and  coins  of  no  great  consequence* 
Sheriff        In  the  parish  of  Stobo,  the  place  called  the  Sheriff  moor 
i3>  the  chief  place  which  discovers  some  remains  of  anti- 
quity.    It  is  a  flat  and  uncultivated  heath,  with  some 
stones  upon  it,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  monu- 
ments;  from  which  circumstance  some  have  concluded 
that  it  must  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle ;  but  there  is  no 
record  or  historical  evidence  of  the  fact.     There  are  twa 
er^et  stones  of  considerable  size,  about  six  feet  asunder,, 
which  are  probably  the  site  of  a  grave,  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple.    From  the  center  of  the 
grave  there  are  a  number  of  stones,  about  a  foot  high^ 
erected  at  regular  distances,  and  extending  eastward  in  a 
'  curved  direction.  Two  cairns  are  likewise  raised  upon  this 
moor^  the  one  considerably  larger  than  the  other  ;  both 
of  them,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  persons  of  distinction.     Not  far  distant  from  the  tyn^ 
erect  stones  already  mentioned  is  a  large  round  cavity,  ia 
the  fonn  of  a  basop,  called  Pinki^  boU.    It  is  abott 
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a5n«tj  paces  in  circumference,  and  at  the  centre  is  tc-'f^tigoitlet, 
4-^cen  six  and  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
plain.  Whether  it  is  the  effect  of  nature  or  art,  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  There  is  likewise  another  cavity, 
which  is  much  larger  than  Pinkie's  hole,  being  about  140 
paces  in  circumference  ;  but  it  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so 
regular  in  the  formation,  having  a  small  ridge  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  There  are  also  upon  the  moor  a  few  small  cir- 
cular appearances,  which  are  evidently  the  effect  of  Art. 
The  sheriff  moor  is  the  place  where  the  Tweeddale  mi- 
litia met  for  the  ancient  weapon-shawings  during  the 
time  when  hostilities  existed  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. They  were  usually  summoned  by  the  sheriff  twice 
a-year  at  least,  to  meet  at  an  appointed  time  and  place,' 
This  moor,  being  both  centrical  for  the  county  and  well 
adapted  for  mustering  the  militia,  was  the  place  appointed 
by  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose  ;  hence  it  was  called  the 
Sheriff  moor^  and  still  retains  the  name. 

At  a  sbcrt  distance  to  the  westward  of  Lyne  church  Romaa 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  of  about  six  acres  iii**"^?* 
extent.  The  road  leading  to  it  is  still  visible,  and  runs 
through  what  is  called  the  glebe  or  portion  of  land  allot- 
ted to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  ground  within 
the  encampment  has  been  frequently  ploughed  ;  and  Ro- 
man coins,  &c.  are  said  to  have  been  found.  In  Meg- 
get,  which  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Lyne,  are  the  remains 
of  two  old  towers,  which  appear  to  have  been  built  pardy 
for  defence,  partly  for  accommodating  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, when  on  their  hunting  parties  in  the  forest.  The 
traces  of  three  or  four  roads,  in  different  directions,  across 
the  hills,  are  still  visible.  At  what  periocj,  or  with  "What 
design  they  were  formed,  is  uncertain.  Perhaps,  when 
the  country  was  covered  with  wood,  they  were  cut  out 
for  the  king  and  his  suite  when  they  went  a  hunting.    At 
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Antjqddefc  Headerland  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  jchapel  and  ha* 
rjing  ground.  The  inscription  on  the  tomhstone  of  the 
famous  freebooter,  Cockbum  of  Henderland,  is  still  le- 
gible. BoethiuSy  Buchanan,  and  other  historians,  infonn 
t|S  that  gold  was  formerlj  found  in  Glengaber  water ; 
and  some  small  traces  still  remain  of  the  excavations  whidi 
had  been  dug  in  search  of  that  precious  metal. 

In  the  parish,  of  Manor  are  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  a 
Roman  camp,  which  is  prettj  entire  ;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it  were  found,  some  jears  ago,  a  Roman  urn, 
^nd  some  ancient  coins,  upon  digging  up  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  view  to  culture.  At  a  small  distance  from  this 
camp  there  is  a  tower,  raised  upon  an  eminence,  and 
commanding  the  best  view  in  the  parish.  It  a^^ears  to 
have  been  built  several  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  watch-tower  to  give  a  signal  of  alarm  when 
the  enemy  made  inroads  into  the  country,  and  conunitted 
depredations. 

In  the  parish  of  Ki^kurd,  in  the  indosures  adjacent  to 
the  house  of  that  name,  are  two  small  mounts^  called  the 
Castle  and  ZaU}.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  dike  of  an 
irregular  form.  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary,  thinks 
them  artificial,  but  does  not  form  any  conjectures  as  to 
their  use.  There  is  to  the  east  of  these  a  circulajr  fortifi- 
cation, on  an  eminence  near  Ladyurd,  called  the  Rifigs  ; 
and  another  to  the  west,  on  the  farm  of  Lochurd,  called 
the  Chesters.  Hence  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  a 
military  erection  \  and  a  place  called  Camfrigaul^  a  mile 
south  of  the  last  of  these,  farther  confirms  this  idea. 
More  than  30  years  ago  there  was  found  in  the  Mount- 
hill  a  clay  urn  full  of  bones,  which  was  surrounded  by 
four  broad  stones,  and  covered  with  a  stone  on  the  top. 
There  was  lately  found,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  hill^  a 
Stone-coffin^  about  41  feet  long,  2^  feet  widci  and  2^  f^eet 
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iff^f.  lu  bottom  Va»  gravel,  the  sides  bwk  of  tercralA^v^ 
9toaes,  and  tke  cover  one  entire  atooe.  The  bodj  was  ' 
BOt  lying  at  lifU  lengA^  at  bj  tfie  tiae  of  the  bfmes  it  apr 
peafed  to  bave  beea  about  0  feet  loiig.  Tbe  bones  ap« 
peaxod  cntife  wben  first  discovered  ;  but  npoo  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  lifted  y^  by  die  band^they  cnimUed 
to  duM.  There  was  foimd  among  tbe  bones  three  flani 
atpoes ;  one  resembUng  a  hslbert,  another  of  a  oiicnlar 
ferm,  and  the  third  cylindrical.  The  if  si  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  weapon  called  the  sioMe  ^di  ;  the  othet 
were  two  kinds  of  warlike  instnuncnts.  There  was  also 
discovered  a  small  ring.  This  is  a  Anidical  amulet ;  and 
it  was  an  indication  that  a  person  of  rank  wsa  here  inter-* 
red. 

In  tbe  parish  of  Newlands,  Drochil  castle/  at  the  con^^ 
fluence  of  the  Terth  with  the  Lyne,  was  built  by  Morton 
regent  of  Scotland«  He  was  beheaded  before  it  i?(^  fi-i 
nished. 

Ancient  towers  or  petty  fortreases,  in  a  minons  oondi^ 
tion,  are  at  the  mouth  of  every  defile  through  the  moon* 
tainoiis  parish  of  Innerleithen  $  but  tradition  is  silent,  ex« 
cept  in  one  or  two  instances,  concerning  their  ancient  in<« 
habitants.  A  strong  fortification  was  erected,  in  times  of  OUfomem 
hostility,  on  a  rising  ground  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
village  of  Innerleithen.  Vestiges  of  the  fossum  are  still 
discoverable  on  the  outside  of  the  tbivd  line  of  eirou»val« 
latioo.  Within  the  third  of  these  lines  there  is  a  space  of 
tadiet  moce.tban  ah  English  acre.  An  immense  quantity 
of  stones  have  been  Qollected  to  form  these  lines.  Noco« 
ment  seems  to  have  been  employed*.  The  loose  stones, 
were,  however,  built  witb  considerablecare.  By  whom 
aonstructsdy  at  what  time^  agaiast  whom,  are  queries  io 
be  answered  by  conjecture  only.  The  names  of  places 
life  m  geosnd  borrowed  Irom  the  dialect  of  iti#  language 
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Antiydticftat  present  spoken;  some  fropi  their  present  or  former 
^  ^  proprietors.  Horsburgh  castle,  tower,  and  lands,  deri4 
ved  their  name  from  the  ancestors  of  Horsbnrgh  of  that 
Ilk ;  a  considerable  proprietor  at  present  in  the  parish. 
The  original  of  the  name  is  reported  bj  tradition  to 
have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance.  During 
the  time  that  Peebles  was  a  hunting  residence  to  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  enga- 
ged in  the  sport  of  hawking.  The  hawk  flew  across 
the  Tweed  after  his  prey.  The  river  happened  to  be 
.  in  flood ;  the  king  and  the  nobles  could  not  follow. 
The  ancestor  of  the  family,  of  the  name  of  either  Hunter 
or  Hamilton,  was  at  the  tim^  ploughing  on  the  lands, 
which  afterwards  by  royal  grant  became  his  own.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  river,  whose  banks  he  cultivated,  he 
loosed  his  plough,  and  with  one  of  his  horses  came  across 
the  stream,  and  restored  the  hawk  and  his  prey  to  the  roy- 
al hunter ;  for  which  meritorious  service  the  king  endows 
ed  him  with  all  the  lands  within  view  of  his  plough  north 
of  the  Tweed.  The  tradition  adds,  that  as  he  was  crossing 
the  river,  either  the  king,  or  one  of  his  attendants,  cried 
out  horse  kruii  wee/  ;  and  thence  the  land  and  their  owner 
were  called  Horsihruii^  wjiich  in  the  course  of  time  have 
been  changed  into  Horsburgh. 
Pnshaboon  The  bush  aboon  Traquair,  which  in  former  times 
Tr»|uair.  jaigh^  be  4  considerable  thicket  of  birch  trees,  the  natives 
of  the  soil,  is  now  reduced  to  four  or  five  lonely  trees^ 
which  indicate  the  spot  that  has  been  rendered  so  truly  in- 
teresting by  one  of  our  ancient  national  melodies.  Part  of 
the  house-  of  Traquair  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  was 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  easily  defensible  from 
that  side  j  ^d  might  possibly,  in  the  days  of  hostility,  ba 
properly^  guarded  on  the  other.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
fQvr^.  Th^re  hav^  bc^n  several  other  tower-house;  in  ^ 
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parish,  one  of  whicb,  already  mentioned,  it  sdll  almost  en*  1*opplitfaiu 
tire  at  Cardrona. 

Here,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  cooDty,  on  the  summit  of  eminences  not  easilj  assail- 
able,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  these  ancient  eircular 
fortifications  which  we  formerly  mentioned,  and  which 
are  usually  denominated  rings  by  the  common  people  ; 
though  tradition,  sometimes  erroneously,  dignifies  them 
with  the  appellation  of  Roman  camps. 

The  population  of  Tweeddale  stands  thus. 


Panihes. 


Broughtoo  •  •  •  • 
Drummelzicr  • .  • 
Eddlestone  .  .  .  . 

Glenbolm 

IfiticrleithcntPer 
bles  division 

Kilbucho 

Kirkurd 

Linton 

Lyne 

Manner 

Newlands  .... 

Peebles 

Skirling  .  •  •  •  . 

Stobo * 

Tra^uair 

Tweedsmuir  •  . 


i 


8- 


367 

30J 
679 

392 
SS9 

279 
310 

83» 

320 
1009 
1896 

335 
3^3 
651 

397 


I 


264 

270 
710 

300 

560 

362 
288 
928 
160 
229 
891 
1920 
«34 

3'8 
446 
227 


Population  in  1800. 


Persona. 


Occupatio 


JOI 

35T 
114 

251 

156 

152 

495 

67 

167 

461 

963 

^50 
160 
312 
^35 


illl 


113  I  30 

«53  I  21 

326  '  220 

128  >  28 


291 

186 
175 
569 
IQO 

M« 

489 

i"5 

178 
301 
142 


Total 8908  j8io7  '4160  '4575 


100 


6< 

46 
42 
458 
i5« 
74 
»4 
84 

15 


2010  886 


0.0. 


3* 

17 
38 

50 

15 

21 

86 

6 

II 

177 

33<S 

^3 

si 

10 


o  S 


Tool 
of 

PenoiH 


153 
340 
419 

200 

392. 

^33 
240 
411 
"5 
*55 
3»5 

lOOI 

211 
311 

491 
25a 


5839 


214 
278 
677 
242 

54a 

34* 
327 
1064 
167 
308 

950 

is88 

308 

338 
613 
277 


8735 
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In  thi$  <m^^  the  duratioa  of  hiinuot  life  U  efuA  t» 
that  in  anj  other.  Indeed  it  would  appear  tha^  in  all 
countries  and  utuationsy  indiyidMS^  attain  to  a  great  old 
age ;  that  is,  thqy  are  possessed,  of  such,  singular  Tigoor  as 
coahles  them  to  resist,  during  a  losf;  period*  the  oirdinaij 
eauses  which  produce  in  the  human  coantitigitiaii  a  tendencj 
to  decaj  and  dissolution.  Th^  kte  minister  of.  Ifjnt,  the 
xererend  Mr  Johnston,,  was  the  subject  of  sauch  temark 
on  account  of  his  age  and  simplicstj  of  manners..  Though 
his  age  cannot  he  £ally  authenticated,  as  the  register  of 
the  parish  where  h^  w^as  bom  is  lost,  yet  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  about 
102*  In  his  di^ess  and  diet  he  was  very  hom^7  <^d  s^°^ 
ple»  Regarding  the  manners  and  customs  to  which  he  had 
heen  so  long  habituated  as  a  model  for  succeeding  ages,  in 
the  decline  of  life  he  considered  every  deviation  from  them 
a  corruption*  He  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  medicme  of 
every  kind  j  and  it  is  doubt&Iif  ever  he  made  use  of  any 
in  his  life  esoept  once*  He  enjoyed  a  state  of  health  al- 
most unlnfemipted ;  officiated  in  puUie  the  Sabbath  be- 
fore his  death ;  sind  was  getting  out  of  bed  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  duties  of  next  Sabbath  when  he  expired  sud- 
denly, in  a  fainting  fit,  without  a  groan. 

In  the  parish  of  Manor,  the  average  of  births,  deadis, 
and  marriages,  in  a  period  of  io  years,  and  of  individuals 
of  different  ages,  has  been  stated  thus  : 

hbkM,     Fcmaka,     T«kbL 
Number  of  births  from  1700  to 

1790  inehisive 140  •«  ISO  ••  8T0 

Deaths  from  ditto  to  ditto 50  ••     07  ••  l^^ 

Marriages  from  ditto  to  ditto  . .  • .     47  •  •     47  •  •    9^ 
Average  of  births  during  that  period  •••..••*••••    ^ 

of  deaths  ditto  • •.••    ^ 

of  marriages  ditto  •••••• ^ 
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Number  of  prraons  under  lo  years  of  age  in  1701 

from  10  to  20 
from  20  to  30 
from  30  to  40 
from  40  to  60 
from  CO  to  80 
from  80  to  00  ••     1 

In  the  parish  of  Eddleston,  the  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials^f  tn  a  period  of 
50  jears. 

From  1st  Jan.l742to  lstjan.1752 
1st  Jana752  to  1st  Jana762 
lstjan.l702tolstjan.l772 
1st  Jan.I772  to  1st  Jan.1782 
1st  Jan.1782  to  1st  Jaa.1702 


Mar. 

Bapc. 

fivr. 

85 

180 

201 

80 

201 

223 

68 

181 

101 

66 

162 

173 

.  51 

150 

143 

Total  number  ofentries£or  50  years  350  «•  802  ••  031 
The  number  of  those  buried  here  who  were  not  111^ 
habitants  of  the  parish  from  1st  January  177SI 

to  1st  January  1782  is •«,•  57 

And  from  1st  Januaiy  1782  to  ditto  1702  ..  ^ 

--~     103 

Which  makes  in  all,  during  the  last  20  years^  1034 

la  the  memory  of  very  old  people,  dfe  mode  of  living  is 
greatty  altered.  The  greatest  ezpence  of  people  of  ordi- 
nary rank  formerly  coasbted  in  drinking  beer  called  two* 
ferny*  The  farmers  ate  no  flesh  but  what  died  of  itself. 
Onions  iirere  a  common  relish  to  their  bread.  Their 
clothes  were  home«spun  and  coarse.  More  butchers  meat 
is  now  consumed,  even  by  cottagers,  than  formerly  by 
fivmerSy  and  that  too  of  good  qpiality. 
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DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Ace  of  their  ROCEED  INC  along  the  most  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, we  have  now  reached  the  summit  of  that  chain  of 
'  mountains  which  advances  northward  from  Northumher- 
landy  and  proceeds  within  Scotland  to  the  head  of  Lanark- 
shire^,  occupying  the. upper  part  of  the  counties  of  Rox- 
burgh and  Dumfries,  the  whole  of  Selkirkshire,  and  nearlj 
the  whole  of  Tweed^ale.  We  have  already  men^oned 
that  it  sends  off  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  .east,,  which, 
under  the  nfune  of  Lammermoor,  divides  the  county  of 
Haddington  from  that  of  Berwick.  It  also  sends  off  to 
flie  north-west  a  branch  of  mountainous  territory,  which 
divides  Lanarkshire  from  Ayrshire.  The  most  elevated 
part  of  the  great  succession  of  mountains  which  proceeds 
to  the  norths  or  rather  to  the  north-west,  from  Northum- 
berland into*  Scotland,  forms  the  eastern  and  northern 
boundary  of  Dumfriesshire.  From  this  elevated  tract  the 
country  descends  to  the  south  and  south-west ;  8|id  the 
waters  terminate  at  the  Solway  frith,  which  here  advances 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland.  From  the  head  of  thf 
Solway  frith,  which  receives  the  river  £sk,  the  country 
eastward,  to  the  distance  of  seme  miles,  is  level,  and 
formed  what  in  ancient  times  was  styled  the.  western 
marches,  or  the  accessible  quarter  of  Scotland,  by  whiclf 
invading  armies  from  England  entered  the  countiry*. 

The  county  of  Dumfries  is  situated  nearly  betwe^  ^^^ 
48'  and  SS''  28'  north  latitude,  and  2""  15'  and  3""  30'  lon-> 
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{itode,  west  of  London.  It  is  about  &fty  miles  long  Facte  of  tlht 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  about  thirty-four  broad  t,  ^  ^l 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
bj  Selkirkshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Cumberland  in 
South  Britain  ;  on  the  south,  bj  Solwaj  frith  and  the 
itewartoy  of  Earkcudbrigbt  $  on  the  west,  bj  that  part  of 
the  stewartiy  called  the  Glenkens  and  the  shire  o^  Ayr  ^ 
on  the  north,  by  Lanarkshire,  Clydesdale,  and  Tweeddale* 
Towards  the  shores  of  the  Solway  frith,  and  a  part  of; 
Cumberland,  it  is  comparatively  low  and  flat,  but  in  every 
other  quarter  it  is  mountainous.  The  mountains  gene- 
rally consist  of  successive  chains  of  high  hills,  giving  their 
direction  to  the  rivers.  In  the  counties  of  Tweeddale,  Sel- 
kirk, and  Roxburgh,  which  lie  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  great  central  chain  already  mentioned,  the  lines  and 
chains  of  hills  take  an  easterly  direction,  and  thereby  fix 
the  course  of  the  rivers  Tweed,  Yarrow,  Ettrick,  and  Te- 
viot.  Looking  down  from  the  summit  of  the  great  chain 
towards  the  south-west,  or  the  setting  sun,  the  individual 
chains  are  found  to  proceed,  sometimes  in  a  westerly,  but 
chiefly  in  a  southerly  direction.  They  give  rise  to  the 
three  rivers  £$k,  Annan,  and  Nitb,  which  divide  the 
county  of  Dumfries  into  three  great  districts,  to  which 
these  waters  give  their  names  ;  the  most  easterly  district 
is  called  Esidale,  the  middle  one  Annandale^  and  the  most 
westerly  Nttbsdale,  In  nearly  parallel  lines,  with  some 
small  carvings,  these  rivers,  at  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  run  from  the  north  and  north-eastern  side 
of  the  county  into  the  Solway  frith.  In  their  upper  part 
they  are  divided  from  each  other  by  parallel  chains  of  hiUs. 
The  county  of  Dumfries  has  thus,  in  some  measure,  a  geo- 
graphical boundary  ;  on  the  west  a  new  mountainous' 
country  begins ;  and  on  the  east  and  north  it  ascends  cor- 
rectly into  the  center  of  a  great  natural  boundary  or  thain 
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of  momitflltis.  To  this,  however,  there  is  one  exceptioii^ 
ooiisitting  of  the  district  of  Lid^sdale  already  mentioiied, 
which,  akhoiigh  it  be  on  the  western  dedivitj  of  Ae 
SBonntuaSy  is  allotted  to  Roxhorghshire. 

The  mouiitaiiis  of  Damfriesshire,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  moire  eastern  coonties,  have  in  general  an  inconsiderable 
foot  or  basis,  their  summit  is  short;  and  their  ascent  or 
sleep  accKvi^  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  monntatn*  The 
smnmit  is  generally  round  backed  or  flattened ;  some- 
times it  is  rather  conical,  and  in  a  few  instances  tabular  ; 
but  in  this  comity  the  frequent  conical  and  alpine-pesked 
summits  are  not  to  be  observed.  In  this  respect  it  forms 
a  strildng  contrast  with  the  mountainous  countiy  to  the 
north  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 

The  highest  mountun  in  the  county  is  Hartfell,  which 
was  measured  by  the  late  Dr  WaHs:er.  A  number  of  o- 
tiiers  have  been  measured,  and  their  heights  are  mentioned 
in  the  county  map,  from  which  the  following  list  is  ez- 
traeted. 

NITHSDALE. 

Feet  »bove  the  It- 
Tdofdietei. 

Wardlaw  in  Carlaverock  ••  •  •  • 320 

Qneensberry  hill  ••«•••• ••••  2140 

Cairn  Kinnow,  near  Drumlanrig  •  •  •  •  2060 

Black  Larg,  next  Ayrshire  ••••••.•  280Q 

Towns  of  Wanlockbead  and  T^adhills    1564 

Lowther,  near  Leadhills  •••••• 3J.30 

ANNANDALE. 

Annan  bill 256 

Repentance  tower  •••«•••••,•«••••     550 
finmswark  hill *•.«••«•»•     740 
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Peel  abm  the  lo» 
▼cl  of  the  Mu 

Krrickstanebniehead  •«.«,..,•«••,.  1118 

Lochskene !i « •  •  • »  1300 

Hartfdl  ...i «•  3300 

ESKDALE. 

Langholm  hill « 1S04 

Temus  bin  in  Tarris 1940 

Mo8^(Mnlia£we8  •••«•, ,••     820 

WiiphaiinEwes 1830 

EttndL  pen  in  Eskdale  moor  «« 8220 

That  port  of  the  omnty  which  lies  to  the  aonth  of  what  Vimi 
IS  strictlj  to  be  considered  asthetetminatkmef  thevaUejs 
of  Annan  and  Esky  or  of  a  lint  drawn  from  Whtnnjrig  bj 
Ecdefechany  Craigshaws^  Solwaybank,  Broomholm,  and 
Moorbomheady  is  comparativclj  low  and  flat,  and  occa« 
aionall  J  aaarked  by  gentle  rising,  round-backed,  low  hills, 
wfaidi  sometimes  approadi  to  the  obtose  conical,  ts  Re- 
pentance and  Woodcock-Air* 

The  river  Nith,  which  rises  in  the  upper  part  of  Ayr-Midi. 
^hire,  enters  Nithsdale  by  the  foot  of  Carsoncotie  hill,  and 
is  poured  into  a  rather  circular  vaDey,  which  is  occupied 
by  ^the  parishes  of  Kirkconnel  and  Sanquhar,  The  iralley 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  eicepdng  at  its  upper  part  where 
the  Nidi  enters  into  Ayrshire,  and  tt  its  lower  part,  near 
EUiock  bridge,  where  there  is  a  passage  through  whidi 
flie  river  forces  its  way.  The  river,  after  having  traversed 
the  valley,  and  collected  all  the  water  of  tUs  district,  con* 
tinttes  its  course  through  the  passage  above  mentioned,  and 
winds  among  hiUs  until  it  enters  into  a  neariy  similar  val« 
ley,  in  which  are  situated  the  parities  of  Morten,  Close« 
bnm,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Penponti  Tytene^  and 
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J^^aten.  Kein  This  vallej  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  t#i 
broad,  and  is  surrounded  hj  hills  which  in  some  places 
are  of  considerable  height.  Like  the  vallej  of  Sanquhar 
and  Kirkconnelf  it  is  intersected  at  its  lowest  point  bj  the 
river  Nith,  which  continues  its  course  from  this  through 
a  hilly  country,  and  in  a  rockjr  channel,  until  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Dunifries ;  through  which  it  runs  placidly,  until 
it  pours  the  collected  water  of  the  district  of  Amuindale 
into  the  Solway  fidth  near  to  Carlaverock  castle.  This 
valley  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  being  completely  o- 
pen  at  its  southern  or  lower  extiemily,  where  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  shoiiss  of  the  Solway  frith,  and  in  having  a 
lengthened  in  place  of  a  circular  shape  ;  on  its  west  side 
it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Galloway,  of  which  the 
highest  is  the  Criffle  ;  on  the  east  side  it  is  bounded  by  a 
mountain  arm,  which  separates  it  from  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Annandale.  Through  the  valley  there  runs  a 
small  hilly  ridge,  which  rises  at  Carlaverock  castle,  and 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Dunoiries,  and  separates  the 
stream  called  the  Lochar  from  the  Nith.  Besides  the  val* 
leys  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  lateral  val- 
leys that  open  into  Nithsdale.  Of  these  the  most  consi- 
derable are  Crawick,  Yochan,  Mennoch,  Carron,  and 
Skair. 

-  The  valley  of  Annan  commences  above  the  village  of 
]\f offat  in  the  tremendous  hollow  of  Errickstane,  and  ter- 
minates near  the  manse  of  St  Mungo,  a  distance  of  29 
miles.  Several  lateral  valleys  terminate  in  it :  of  these, 
the  most  considerable  are  Mofiat.and  Dry  fie;  others  of 
less  importance  are  Kennel,  Wamphry,  and  Evan.  Be- 
sides the  valley  of  Annan,  and  the  lateral  valleys  that 
open  into  it,  there  is  another  valley  in  the  district  of  An- 
nandale, which  c^ns  without  the  valley  of  Annan*  It  is 
called  the  FaUey  of  MUi.    It  takes  its  rise  from  tbe 
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'tQeuntains  dall^  MM-^^aUr^tead,  whi^i  affe  tttiifttci  in  ^«*tt»^ 
the  high  coontrj  thftt  sefianltfts  Aonflndftl^  from  Eskflale, 
imd  terminates  at  .Sorrysykei  a  little  way  sLbove  th^  600^ 
Huenoe  of  tbe  waler  of  fSilk  wiih  Ihe  riirer  Aiman.    £at* 
^erior  TillLey^  oileai  itnfkxftance  jare  Mein  itnd  Kirtle. 

The  inner  Aiman  tiaes  in  tiie  high  inoiintains  aboveAnttoi^ 
JMo&tj  flofl  ^nitis  thniMgh  the  flat  putt  of  the  vdley  Of  An« 
jian  (prifloipidly  through  iOluv&l  land)  until  near. the 
manse  of  3t  Mun^o^  Where  it  4ot^s  in  a  deep  and  fodqr 
^anneL  Frotai  this  point,  whiehj  as  it  is  the  terminlttioo»' 
is  also  the  lowest  poM  df  the  Valley  of  Aninain^  it  conti- 
.Hues  its  course  through  the  lower  part  of  the  district  of 
Annandale  ;  and  after  a  run  cff  31  miks  from  its  sMrce^ 
it  is  poured  into  the  Solway  Frith  at  Annan. 

The  valley  of  £sk  commencses  from  the  mountains  call- £11^ 
JiA  EshbaterSmd,  and  continues  bounded  by  high  hills  to 
JBroomholm^Aboat  four  miles  bt^Iow  Langholm ;  from  thia^ 
.until  its  termination  in  the  fiolwtfy  Frith^  it  proceeds 
through  a  flat  couhtry^  and  is  rather  ^  he  Viewed  as  a 
deep  river  cour^  than  as  a  valley.  .Seteral  Iftteral  valleys 
open  into  it ;  and  of  ,thes&  the  mdat  considerable  ace  £Uclt 
.£sk^  Meggot,  Ewes,  and  Wailchope. 

The  river  £sk  rises  in  the  high  eonntty  of  Esk-WateM 
rhead^  and  runs  ^atnoqg  .shoant^iins  to  Brdomhofan  ;  in  its 
-tourse  .beii^g  joined  by  the  streami  of  Black  Csk,'  Megu 
gotf  £wes^  and  Wauchope^  From  Bfoombolin  it  flowft 
.through  M  flat  coauiry  $  and  before  it  nSftlbes  Hxt  Sotwjicf 
J^rith  it  jiasses  through  a  corner  of  GumbltflVndi  and  itf 
joinad  by  the  gciver  rLiddel  firom  Roxbjirghshirei.  sod  the 
fJukc  ofGtunberlsnd.  Its  length  is  30  oxiks  in  the  eoim^ 
•f  Dumfries^  but  a8.to  the  Solwsgr.Friih.' 

Gonceming  ihe  w^tars  and  lakes  df  this  coimty^  xik§ 
i^Uawing  cemaiks.arc  wortl^  <of  noliat^   .Loehske•nil^ 
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Waters.  tl»  only  lake  in  the  parish  of  Mofikt.  It  Is  1100  yards 
Lochskeen.  in  length,  and  of  tineqnal  breadth ;  where  broadest,  about 
400  yards.  The  depth  is  not  known.  There  is  a  small 
island  in  it,  where  the  eagles  bring  out  their  young  in 
great  safety,  as. the  water  is  deep,  and  no  boat  upon  the 
lake.  The  only  fish  in  Lochskeen '  are  ficesh  water  trout, 
generally  large ;  som^B  of  them  eleven  inches  long,  which 
are  very  fine  in  the  season.  The  waters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  plentifully  stocked  with  trout  of  the  same  kind; 
.and  a  species,  much  smaller,  sea-trout,  also  sometimes 
comts  up  the  rivers  in  summer,  and  a  few  salmon. 

The  water  issuing  from  Lochskeen  forma  a  consider 
rable  rivulet,  and,  after  running  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
falls  from  one  precipice  to  another  front  a  great  height, 
dashing,  and  foaming,  and  thundering,  between  two  high, 
•teep^  and  rocky  hiDs ;  forming  the  cascade  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gref  Mare*s  Tailm  It  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  after  a  heavy  rain,  when  it  appears  Eke  one  un- 
broken sheet  of  water  from  top  to  bottom. 
Singular  In  the  parish  of  St  Mungo,  m  the  river  Annan,  a  little 
SabLe.  bclo^  ^c  manse,  there  is  a  pool  called  the  Rock^bole, 
vulgarly  Rotehel^  of  an  astonishing  depth,  fomaed  in  the 
middle  of  a  rock,  where  incredible  quantities  of  salmon 
are  caught  by  a  new  and  singular  mode  of  fishing,  called 
grappling.  Three  or  four  large  hooks  are  tied  together 
in  different  (Erections  on  a  strong  line,  having  a  weight  of 
lead  sufficient  to  make  it  sink  immediately  as  low  as  the 
person  inclines  ;  and  then,  by  giving  the  rod  a  sudden  jerk 
upward,,  the  hooks  are  fixed  into  the  salmon,  which  are 
thus  dragged  to  land  by  force.  Salmon  and  hidings  are 
most  plentiful  in  these  rivers  in  the  month  of  August. 
Lodi  Orr.  In  Nithsdale  is  loch  Orr,  out  of  which  the  river  Orr  is- 
sues. It  borders  with  the  parishes  of  Glencaim,  Dun^ 
score,  and  Balmadellan,  and  is  about  three  English  miles 
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umni.  It  is  nine  fathoms  at  the  deepest,  and  sunronnds  .  V«*ttfc  ^ 
a  small  island,  where  theie  are  the  remains  of  a  stone 
wall*,  which  appears  to  have  been  originallj  of  great 
strength^  and  contains  within  it  several  apartmentS|  now  in 
rains.  Its  water  appears  extremelj  black,  the  ground 
under  and  about  it  being  generally  moss  covered  with 
heath.  A  Vast  number  of  water  Cowls  bring  forth  their 
joung  on  the  island,  where  there  are  some  bushes*  Eagles 
have  been  knovm  to  breed  on  it.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  loch  thdte  is  a  peninsula  cut  by  a  deep  trench.  The 
only  fish  in  it  are  pike  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be  o€ 
monstrous  size),  and  a  few  very*  large  trouts. 

In  the  parish  of  Penpont^  near  the  river  Scarr,  which  Scuiw 
rises  ai  the  head  of  the  parish^  are  likewise  the  sources  of 
the  Keni  whose  course  eartends  into  Kirkcudbright ;  of  A£« 
ton,  which  falls  into  the  Nith  neiur  New  Comnock  i  and 
of  the  Uottghan^  which  joins  the  Nith  at  Sanquhar.  The 
Scarr  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  parish  twelve,  miles^ 
and  for  six  more,  divides  it  {torn  Tynron  and  Kier.  A 
vast  water  spout^  accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder 
and  lightnings  emptied  itself  near  the  source  of  the  Scarr 
in  July  17S3*  Ev^y  one  was  surprised  by  an  uncom^^ 
mon  flood  in  the  evening.  Herds  of  cattle  and  their 
keepers  were  suddenly  surrounded  $  people  at  work  wer^ 
obliged  to  flee  for  Hear  of  being  endosed ;  hay  and  timber 
were  carried  off ;  one  stone  bridge^  and  a  house,  with  the 
wool  of  1200  sheep,  were  swept  away  ;  dreadful  gtilphi 
of  whole  adres  were  made  on  the  face  of  the  hills* 

The  bridge  here  over  the  Scarr  cijnsists  of  one  semi* 
circular  arch  suppocted.by  two.  steep  rocks.  It  is  of  gfcat 
antiquity ;  but  the  date  of  its  construction  is  unknown* 
At  the  bridge  the  banks  of  the  Scarr  are  high,  and  skirt* 
ed  with  wood;  the.diannel  ropky,  and  full  of  large  stones) 
the  bridge  itself  yencraUe  b^  a  cottgdete  mwile  gt  irf 
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y^«^..  ^d  #60flbitie.  Vttj  near  iv  the  water  Ms  Mef  a  itt^^ 
g^  Foak.  tisn  feet  hlgh^  that  reaches  firom  side  to  aide.  A 
Btfle  farthest  down,  the  Shinnel^  bttwoen  high  and  woodjF 
tarilcs^  rtlfis  into  the  Searr  at  right  angles.  At  this  spot 
Is  it  large  caim^and  the  upper  end  of  »ifie  sheet  of  water  ; 
three  ihlBs,  and  the  houses  helonging  to  Aem^  in  a  diiy- 
fer ;  Ae  dam-dyke^  18  Iset  aboter  the  rock^-ebae  to ;  and 
Mow  whiidh  isia'lremetidotts  maaadf  uoe^fMlroeks  io» 
ib^et  l^g,  ft!ki6ng  wWh,  as  the  Mt  is  considersibie^  the 
i92icT,  '^peciaBjr  flf t)nr  rain,  ^  rages,  fettms^  find  thunders 
ioifik  ^  'be^dndyftjurge  woodland  g^een  hiUs^Tisiiig  and* 
d^j,  and  in  val^ous  sihapest 
Cochi^  iln'Cbe  parish  of  CSosebttni,  Hie  Waiter  called  frM^ik;^ 
h  r^tt^fkatde  for  it»  Angular  eoor^.  It  ttikes  its  rise 
f^otn  '9L  'mots  near  ihe  ntfrthefti  estMsaity  of  tlielpatish* 
Kdt  far  from  its  iiource,  it  fortns  a  vesj  beanlifia  easeade, 
liy  lallif^ig;  o^ar  a^'preeipioe  of  about  So  oroo  feet'in  height 
a^  ipe^endicular.  Aftoilt  balfa  mile  below  thss^  the 
i^ter  1u(8  hi  the  eouf  se  of  %iges  hbUbwed  «ut  to  dtself  :s 
Sti^  l^bsMge  tftf ough  a  -hiU  of  i«d  frce^stone,  fommg 
what  h  4it»e  ealled  a  Sim,  peetiliu^  iMoaantic.  SUv 
Vmir  Hfom  top  to  bottom^  ss  vpwwrds  of  looiftet ;  and: 
fbDtfgh'iiH)  i6ep9.  It  is  y«rt  soitnut  m  the  top,  that  we 
n^t^MHily  1ea|>  ^osross  it,  vmt  it  not  fer  'tfie  mnae&doiia 
proipek;t  tetow,  -and  the  noise  df  Ae  wsier  nniii&g  its 
dork  ^^ousft,  «nd».  hy  ita  Aeep  mottniaing,,  affiighihg  the 
faMigfaialidn. 

Inacoessibfe  -in  a  grau  meaisure  to  veal  JMinga,  thb 
ftm  w«a'eODsfd«ed  aasthelialntation  of  itnagiuatjr  bnes  ^ 
iad'>tftnfae  entrance  fmo^it,  lbe«ewas'8  curious  call  or 
c«fe,'oalled  the  $if^1liti^  where,  WtMiiSkj^  to  the  stf^* 
sd^Oli  of^«be  laiofty  tl^  imaginary  nihabitaifts  of  the^litan 
were  ^supposed  io  hdld  thrir  meetings.  This  ^cafvie,  pro* 
t1db%  ip^ff^m^^qsiMaj,  \k»imAj  teen  dMielMMl 
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for  tbe  purpose  of  building  booses,  and,  from  1>eiQg  tbt ,  Watew.  ^ 
abode  of  dves,  has  been  converted  into  habitations  for 
men.  In4he  timet  of  lotolecance,  the  covenaaler^y  flyinfi; 
Grom  their  persecutors,  found  an  excellent  hiding-place  ig 
Crichup  linn;;  and  there  is  a  seat,  in  form  of  a  chair,  cut 
lOUt  bj  nature  in  th^  rock,  nvhich,  hsving  been  the  retreaf 
of  a  shoe-maker  io,  those  times,  has  ever  since  bor^  tbue 
name  of  the  y«#or'j  sMt.  Nothing  can  be  aMve  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  ihis  linn  from  the  bottontu  Tb^ 
darkness  of  the  place,  vippa  whkh  the  son  &ev«r  shinea.^ 
ibe  ;raggBd  xock^  rising  over  one's  head,  and  seeming  to 
deet  at  the  tofv  with  liere  and  there  a  blasted  tree  buirstin|; 
from  the  cveykes  i  the  rambling  of  tbe  water  fislliag  from 
rock  to  rocktf-and  forming  deep  pook;  together  with  some 
degree  of  danger  to  tbe  spectator  whilst  he  surreys  the 
striking  objects  <hat  present  themselves  %o  his  view— all 
naturally  teudito  V9iOt3s.  iipon  the  imagination.  Hence  ma- 
ny fabulous  stories  zxe  told,  and  pcrtKips  were  once  belie* 
Ted,  concerning  this  curious  linn. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Qosebusn  was  •surrounded  by  a  CloKbun 
ditch,  which  was  connected  with  a  lake  or  lough  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  lengthy  Sn  Vol.  XLIX.  Part  II. 
4)f  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  thfi  year  1756,  page 
521,  is  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  Ba« 
ronet,  describing  a  most  extraordinary  agitadon  of  ibe 
lough  at  Qosebum. 

The  following  description  of  this  place  is  transcribed 
from  Mr  M'Farlan's  Collection :  ^*  Upon  the  west  side 
of  this  parish  Clospburn  church  is  situated ;  a  little  fa- 
bvc,  but  well  built ;  near  unto  which  is  the  loch  of  Close-  . 
burn :  upon  the  east  side  whereof  stands  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  Lords  of  Closeburn,  which  hath  been  a  place 
of  considerable  strength  of  old,  by  bringing  the  loch  of 
Clo^jQun  about  it  ^  whence  it  is  called  Clouburn^  because 
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.  "WatcM,  enclosed  with  water  or  turn.  This  loch  is  of  great  deip- 
ness,  and  was  measured  on  the  ice  eight  acres  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  bog.  The  fish  of  this  loch  are,  for 
the  most  part,  eels,  with  some  great  pikes,  who,  for  lack 
of  food,  eat  up  all  the  joung.  At  the  side  of  this  loch 
there  is  of  late  discovered  a  fountain  of  medicinal  water, 
which,  as  Moffat  weli,  yields  sulphur,  and  produces  the 
ether  effects  thereof.  It  is  esteemed  in  <irjr  weather 
stronger  than  Moffat  well,  by  reason  of  the  great  abun- 
dance of  sulphur  putridum,  s,al  ammoniacum,  and  anti- 
mony, there  ;  so  that  one  cannot  dig  in  a  great  part  of  the 
bog,  but  the  water  has  such  a  taste  on  th^  tongue  as  the 
well.  A  farther  acccount  of  it  is  left  to  the  physicians, 
when  they  shall  have  the  conveniency  to  make  a  trial 
ofit  ""      '     ' 

**  There  is  also  within  a  mile  of  Closebum-house  an- 
other loch,  called  hcb  jilricky  but  little  remarkable  about 
it.  About  the  place  of  Closebum,  and  in  other  places  of 
the  barony,  is  some  store  of  oak-wdod.     There  are  also 

* '  two  great  cairns  ;  the  one  in  the  moor-field,  the  other  in 

the  in-field,  near  imto  them,  whepce  the  bounds  is  called 
jlkencaim  ;  which  surely  are  two  ancient  monuments,  ^- 
thpngh  an  account  of  them  cannot  be  given.'*- 

Diftrictt         It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  three  districts  of  Niths- 

u^cqual  j^i^^  Aiinandale,  and  Eskdale,  are  very  unequal  in  ex- 
ten^.  Annandale  contains  twenty  parishes,  and  Nithsdale 
seventeen,  but  Eskdale  contains  only  five  parishes.  The 
county  was  anciently  divided  into  three  jurisdictions  ;  the 
shire  ot  Nithsdale,  the  regality  of  Eskdale,  and  the  stew- 
artry  o^Annan4alc-  A  regality  was  a  sort  of  principality, 
which  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  a  degree  of  independence 
upon  the  crown,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  Ger- 
man princes  possess  with  regard  to  the  emperor.  When 
a  lord  of  regality  lost  his  rights  in  consequence  of  reb^« 
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Hon  and  forfeiture,  the  king  thereafter  governed  the  ter»  AjErrirul- 
ritorj  by  a  sheriff,  who  bore  the  appellation  of  st^vjord^  j 


and  the  district  was  called  a  stewartry.     The  neighbonr-i 
log  county  of  Kirkcudbright  still  retains  that  appellation^ 

A  more  favourable  exposure  than  Dumfrietshire  for  t^Climil^  ' 
country  on  the  west  of  Britain,  open  to  the  moisture  and 
rains  of  the  Atlantic,  could  not  be  formed.  The  country,, 
in  general,  faces  the  meridian  sun,  and  the  vapcMU's  and 
cold  rains  of  the  Crerman  ocean  seldom  approach  it.  The 
mountains  to  the  north  and  east  enfeeble  the  chilling  blasts 
which  come  from  these  points.  The  climate  or  air  of  Dum« 
friesshire  is  mild  and  moist ;  but  nd  injury  is  found  from 
the  damp  to  the  health  of  man  or  animals  :  and  in  the  up-^ 
per  or  dry  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  wholly  found  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  vegetation.  Snow  does  not  lie 
long  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  within  fifteen  miles. 
of  the  sea,  it  is  seldom  seen  to  remtun  for  a  week^  A 
loss,  not  unfrequent,  arises  to  winter  grain  and  young 
grasses  from  extreme  fix>sts,  owing  to  there  being  no  co- 
ver of  snow  on  the  ground.  » 

The  inhabitants  of  Dumfriesshire,  though  in  the  mostneflree  of 
southern  part  of  Scotland,  and  with  many  advantages  with"*^^^*" 
respect  to  soil  and  situation,  have  been  longer  of  acquiring 
ideas  of  modern  cultivation  and  improvements  in  agri- 
enlture  than  many  other  parts  of  North  Britain.  This  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Dumfriesshire  ha- 
ving been  a  border  oounty,  the  people  were  bred  in  the 
use  of  arms  ;  and  as  they  were  necessarily  subject  them- 
selves to  frequent  losses  of  their  flocks  and  property 
by  the  depredations  of  their  neighbours  on  the  English 
side,  so  they  often  depended  upon  what  they  could  acquire 
in  the  same  manner.  Though  these  immediate  effects 
have  long  since  been  done  away  by  the  progress  of  poli<« 
iff^  improvement  arising  from  the  constitution  of  the  wyit 
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^^icaU  pmifdt  kingdoms,  yet  the  effect  tb«t  gocli  a  mftaiicr  ^f  )i&^ 
^J^t.f^s. '  P^  ^1^  ^v^  minds  of  the  ppf^ple  coDtinued  long  to  show 
itsdf  In  every  employiiieiit  tb^j  followed*  The  peopU 
VLjfon  the  coast  famed  on  a  ti»de  in  suppl jing  the  inland: 
part$  of  th«  north  of  England  s&d  south  o[  Sco^d  with 
fhe  <^pg^ties  fonnerlj  imported  into  thp  isle  of  Man* 
Tiiis  ^emiciqns  tn^c  ruined  the  morals  of  the  people  oa 
fU  the  adjacent  i^asts^  and  in  the  isle  of  Man  itself ;  the 
^ihabitants  of  which  have  found,  s^nce  the  destruction  of 
f  maigglingi  a  wonderful  source  pf  riches  in  their  agricul^ 
ture  and  fisheries ;  and  it  i^  to  be  hoped  that  goyemment 
^ill  no(  permit  their  Ibmer  trad^  to  he  revived.  Thoa^ 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  oountrj  dealt  in  baying  catde  m 
the  markets  of  the  northern  copnties,  and  carrying  them 
sputhwapd  'f  and  some  .they  graze  for  a  season^  or  a  shorter 
Mriod,  upon  thfir  pwn  pastures.  So  impiitioit  were  they 
of  any  thing  steady,  that  the  horses  fbey  tilled  the  land 
with  were  ^14om  their  property  }onger  ^ban  three  or  fout 
months  f  and  tlie  cultivation  pf  land  was  no  farther  at- 
^nded  to  than  wss  nepessary  to  supply  the  ciuisiunption 
pf  the  farmer's  family.  The  only  steady  management  in 
X>um£riesshire  was  carried  on  in  the  upper  parij^ea,  wheri) 
there  were  ^o^s  of  breeding  ^eep. 
f  f!f°>o"«  The  dangers  that  arose  from  the  situation  of  Pumfries* 
phire  seepa  to  have  been  the  cau^,  as  in  the  eastern  bor- 
der, of  a  great  part  of  the  land  having  been  in  commons^ 
The  pastures  for  cattle  were  mostly  in  this  state }  and  they 
^ere  the  more  generally  so  as  they  lay  nearer  the  border. 
It  was  near  the  end  of  jhe  seventeenth  century  before  die 
law  of  Scotland  authorised  the  division  of  commons  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  same  expensive  SManer  srill  in  use 
ip  England.  As  already  noticed,  it  undoubtedly  was  from 
the  same  ideas  of  common  danger,  and  to  call  attention  ta 
the  general  safety,  that  so  o^ch  of  the  com  lands  lay  runr 
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xigg,  cftia  nadalepnoptctj ;.  toid  that  almtist  erety  bgm  Ar>oaW. 
iNsrumilBls  in  Ae  corakad^  «itA  oMBrmon  in  the  pastugc^.^      ^ji^ 
«mng  fimi^  mx,  ei^^  or  sometiiBQ£s  xnofe  tenants. 

Tlifp  fNsOfdt  of  •  cemttr J  ao  iiihalBted^atad  m  swik  8  s 
had  autj  difioddbs  to  get  over,  tefooe  the  greatest  ez^ 
mtioo^  ^  individttfllii  conld  make  it  gienecallj  capable  o£ 
iBodeot  caUrralifltt, »  But  such:  cxflrtions  l»Te  beeamade.. 
Oac  proprietor  was.  istesested  in  twettly-two  commona, 
^d  diffintot  tracts  of  nHidda  proptrtj,  under  lega]  divi<^ 
aoQy  at  one  tiaae.  There  i»  nam  aearce  a  common  an£« 
vided^  ludeaa  where  the  intereata  of  rojal  boroughs  are 
eoncemed.  They  alone  can  daim  tibe  privilege  of  keepu^ 
waste^tracts  of  country  usdeaa  to  mankind :  an  eye-sore  ta 
&e  benevolent  pasaanger,  and  fit  onl  j  to  induce  the  in- 
dolent oDciipier  in  brooding  over  his  poverty  and  tur&fire.. 

The  farms  in  diis  countj  are  of  aU  sizes,  from  veryp^ym^ 
amall  to  very  large  ones.  Inr  general,,  they  are  mudi  lar«» 
ger  in  Nithadale  than  in  Eskdale  and  Annandale.  For 
this  there  is  a  good  natural  ceaaon.  In  the  greatest  part 
of  these  two  btter  districts  the  soil  is  wet^  ajid^^  whe&i 
ploughed  early  in  winter^  so  apt  to  mn  into  grass,  wod 
thereby  to  choak  the  eom  which  is  sown  upon  it  in  the 
stpringjf  that  it  is  neither  practtcabk  nor  pmdeot  to  give 
t]ie  t^^Jmr^m  to  much  of  ^at  land  in  wii4er«  But  the 
dry  light  land  in  Nithadale  is  capable  of  being  ploughed 
d>rough  the  whole  winter,  exceptii^  only  in  frost  Snd 
anow  \  and  is  much  fitter  for  recetving  the  seed-ibrrow 
early.  Hence  one  plough,  on  a  facm  in  Nithsdale,  wiU 
plough  through  the  year  aearfy  aa  much  greond  as  two 
will  do  in  the  wet  parts  of  the  county. 

The  managements  upon  arable  larms^  general  to  all 
Dun^iesahire  for  tim^  out  of  mind,  was,  that  a  propor* 
lion  of  the  faim  lying^  nearest  the  booses,  called  iiafiiU 
lond^  was  manuted  iviith  ite  farm  dung»    The  first  crop 
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Mp^^  wis  bear  or  big,  which  got  two  furrows,  one  in  April  and 
*m-  /  ■■  the  other  in  Maj,  when  the  seed  was  sown.  The  second 
year  was  oats,  and  the  third  oats.  The  next  year  it  fell 
again  to  receive  the  manure,  and  gave  bear,  and  so  on  in 
notation.  Tbe  quantity  of  infield  land  was  proportion- 
ed in  the  number  of  cattle  wintered  and  housed  on  the 
farm*  An  acre  of  land  fer  each  fi.ve  or  six  cattle  was  call* 
ed  inJteU  ;  the  rest  of  the  arable  land  was  called  outfield^ 
Folds  for  the  cattle  were  made  upon  it  during  summeTji 
after  which  three  successive  crops  of  oats  were  taken ;  it 
was  then  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  till  by  the 
growth  of  weeds  or  grass  a  turf  was  formed  capable  of  re- 
storing to  it  a  portion  of  fertility. 
Floodiss.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  agp  an  additional  way  of 
raising  oats  was  introduced  into  Dumfriesshire.  This 
was  by  watering  the  outfield  lands,  by  rivulets  being 
brought  in  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  and  allowed 
to  run  over  it.  It  was  found  to  be  efiicacious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapidly  with  which  it  rain,  and  the  quality  of 
the  water ;  fine  spring  water  being  more  fertilizitig  than 
that  of  temporary  floods  or  mpssy  water  ;  though  aU 
were  found  beneficial  in  some  degree.  As  this  manure 
was  not  so  much  approved  in  the  lower  flat  parts  of  the 
county,  it  was  most  generally  used  in  that  part  of  Annan^ 
dale  lying  in  the  more  upland  parishes. 

This  manure  came  to  be  in  frequent  use,  and  with  great 
advantage,  about  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  not  practised 
at  present  to  so  great  an  extent,  owing  probably  to  the 
more  general  use  of  liote  which  has  taken  place  within  a 
few  years  past.  The  crop  raised  upon  watered  knd  was 
oats.  It  seldom  ftdled  in  being  productive  for  two  years, 
and  often  a  third  crop  was  taken.  Sometimes  grounds 
were  watered  for  meliorating  meadow  grass  and  pasture 
Itf  all  kihdsy  partigularly  dry  and  light  lands.    It  had,^  i^ 
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rfl*  situation  Sy  a  tendency  to  eradicate  the  coarser  grasses,  Agriod- 
and  to  raise  the  finer,  as  white  clover,  daisj,  &e.  j 

'  At  present,  the  following  is  the  best  and  most  general  I^otatuNi% 
rotation  of  crops^  in  the  most  cultivated  parts,  upon  exten« 
sive  &rms.     After  opening  from  pastm«,  two  crops  of 
oats  ;  one  of  anj  green  crop,  as  peas  or  beans  in  broad 
cast,  or  potatoes  or  turnips  in  drills,  all  with  a  suficient 
dunging  ;  one  of  barley,  in  broad  cast,  sown  down  with 
lye-grass  and  dover-seeds  ;  two  in  hay,  and  four  in  pas- 
ture.    Many  leave  oat  the  green  crop,  whidi  reduces  the 
rotation  to  nine  years.    When  begun  upon  an  uncultivated 
form,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  or  quirl  is  spread  on 
die  green  surface  of  the  ley  land,  que  year  at  least  before 
it  is  broken  up,  for  the  first  crop  of  oats.    In  the  second 
and  subsequent  courses  of  th^  rotation,  the  land^  sufficiently 
rich,  is  broken  up  without  any  manure.     When  the  land 
is  naturally  strong,  or  hath  been  made  irery  rich,  wheat  is 
sown  after  that  part  of  the  green  crop  that  was  peas, 
beans,  or  potatoes,  in  place  o£  barley ;  and  is  also  sown 
with  grass  seeds.    And  where  the  land  is  very  rich  af^ 
the  four  years  pasturage,  wheat  or  barley  is  sometimes 
sown  as  a  ley-crop,  with  a  narrow  fiirrow,  in  place  of  the 
first  crop  of  oats,  and  generally  succeeds  well  on  very  rich 
and  mellow  land. 

Great  quantities  of  li|ne  are  used  as  manure  in  thiffiimeat 
county.  A  large  bed  of  limestone  runs  nearly  througli  "**""*• 
the  middle  of  the  arable  part  of  the  county,  fior  the  great- 
est part  of  its  length,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  from  south- 
east  to  north-west.  The  limestone  have  been  manu&c- 
tared,  for  many  years,  in  the  east  side  of  the  county,  on 
the  estates  of  Sprinkell,  Braes,  and  Kellhead ;  for  several 
years  near  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  estates  of  Condongoii 
and  Closebom  i  and  fior  some  years^  nearer  the  wej^ji  ai4e. 
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^Apiciii.  o)fii^on,t]iitof  Bsiquff*  Tll«r9^tre90io»<ither  small  Km* 
<ii  y  ■  works  in  Ihe  county  beud^s  th^so  ejitensive  ones.  All 
tbr  lime  produced  in  Aese  worksi  and  ako  a  ocmMderable 
qoMBAiy  of  she]l*]ime»  imported  front  England  by  water- 
carriage,  are  need  for  buiUinga  and  manure  within  tfaf 
covBtjr* 

In  a^nw  parta  of  Dumfidesshife^  near  die  kiA,  aleech 
and  aea^ahdla  ate  used  fiir  maa«re.  Sea-sh^la  are  banks 
of  disaohred  aea-shells  within  lide-niark»  impfegnated 
with  saib  from  the  aea*  Skech  is  a  rich  studgy  mixture 
of  fine  earth  and  day,  with  some  sand  impregnated  witk 
aaib  fipom  the  sea,  lodged  in  lakes,  creeks,  or  hollow  and 
land*locked  parts,  along  the  sea^^shore,  and  near  the  £oots 
of  liiwya  within  the  lid^mark.  From  the  salts  which  are 
in  theai^  and  from  the  quantity  of  shett-lime  in  the  far^i 
ner,  both  Aese  operate  nearly  as  lime  does,  and  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  very 
large  quantities,  on  account  of  the  great  proportiofi  of  sand, 
i^arth,  and  day,  which  is  in  thenu  These  manuses  will 
not  bear  the  ezpenee  of  a  kng  land«can'iage^  on  account  of 
their  gpeat  weight,  and  the  ^at  ni^ber  of  cart-loads 
necessary  to  daes^  an  acie. 
rmMtM.  It  is  believed  th^t  thjc  cultyim  of  potatoes  gave  the  first 
•*"*?'  *^ideas  of  the  improvement  of  land  to  the  farmers  of  thi^ 
cooaty.  They  showed  the  importance  of  ckari|»g  the 
land  of  weeds,  and  of  puiverixing  dw  soil.  The  culture 
of  them  by  die  plough  was  Jntroduiced  about  fi^y  years 
ago  $  but  die  laboriotts  mode  of  planting  by  the  ^pade 
waa  cofttioued  for  twei^ty  years  thereafter.  They  pre  g$ 
prasent  raiaed  in  giMOt  quantities.  Near  the  coast  they 
ore  exported  to  the  sea>port  towns  in  the  west  of  England  i 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  besides  Aese  used  for 
human  food,  they  are  liberally  employed  in  feeding  all 
sorts  of  anioials.    Turnips  are  also  raised,  but  universally 
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In  dnik.  tbfff  are  used  for  stall^feedmg  cattle ;  but  they  ^^c^ 
tre  more  generally  given  to  milch  cows  in  autumn  and  u  l^mt^ 
the  4>egfinning  •of  winter^  Or  to  yoong  cattle.  To  protect 
turnips  against  the  flj,  Ihegr  are  sown  very  thick.  In  this 
waj  enough  remains  to  cover  the  field.  When  ten  or  twelve 
flays  old  the j  are  thinned.  Cabbages  «re  not  unfrequent<- 
Ijiisedftsafarm-orop.  Thej  are  accounted  mosfsuit^ 
able  to  day  soils,  which  ate  unfit  to  bring  to  perfection 
|>otatoes  and  turtiip. 

«StaH  or  winter-^feeding  of  oatfle  or  sheep  is  not  hithetto 
much  practised  in  Annandale.  This  is'  probablj  owing 
to  the  want  of  matket.  The  'onlj  towns  within  fiftj  or 
shcty  miles  are  Dumfries  and  Carlisle ;  and  these  are  abira* 
dantly  supplied  by  an  extensive  tract  of  conntry^  which 
lies  nearer,  and  depends  upon  them.  'Ediifbttrgh  and  Glas- 
gow are  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  center  of  An«- 
tMtndate  ;  an^d  the  access  over  mountainous  countries  is  not 
certsdn  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  This  is  a 
^fisadvai&tage  to  the  cultivAtion  of  (hecounty,  by  lessening 
ihe  encouragement  for  rainng  green  crops.  Without 
4hese  die  quantity  of  manure  must  he  smell ;  of  course, 
the  quantity  of  barley  and  sown  grass  must  be  proportion- 
tifiy  so :  but  it  is  k  disadvantage  from  local  situattoo, 
tmd  the  rttnedy  is  not  obvious. 

The  feeding  of  swine  has  become  i  material  article  of  Swiae, 
fstfming  in  Annandale*  The  ready  ssde  "^to  England  for 
the  pdtattfes  which  grew  near- the  coast,  and  the  fkcilitj^ 
iby  which  they  were  pAaatad,  hottl,  and  raised  with  the 
-pkiogh,  eaooupaged  the  raising  of  su^  quantities  -as  made 
«i  superabundanoe  in  warm  dry  seasons.  Swine  came  to 
-be:fed  with  them.  Now  t,  great  many  potatoes  are  raised 
for  that  special  purpose.  Swine  have  been  bonght  it> 
^gs  from  Yorkshire -and  Siriiopridc,  and  are  kept  fron^ 
aUto4«BtnaoMhs»  TheyareteftseMforfifry-shiBbgsav 
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^^  three  pounds,  weighing  fixMn  two  to  three  hundred  wei]^h^~ 
,  Thej  are  disposed  of  hy  the  farmer  to  the  dealer^  wh« 
dries  and  smokes  them  during  the  spring.  He  sells  the 
hams  for  the  London  market,  and  the  flitches  for  the 
Newcastle  shipping  and  colliers.  Swine  are  fed  in  the 
summer  season  pardj  on  grass  and  whej,  but  chiefly 
through  all  the  year  on  potatoes ;  but,  when  feeding  oS^ 
thej  get  com,  commonly  the  poorest  oats  and  barley. 
Swine  are  now  frequent  over  all  Annandale ;  but  they 
are  more  generally  so  in  the  lower  class  of  pfuishes..  A« 
bout  the  year  1770,  this  article  brought  into  Annandale 
not  more  than  L.500  ;  it  is  now  reckoned  to  hsing  above 
L.  1^00  yearly.  The  hams,  it  is  said,  still  pass  in  Loa* 
don  lender  the  name  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  reckoned 
good,  owing,  it  is  supposed^  to  the  clean  food  and  tho- 
rough drying.  They  are  hung  up  in  the  houses  of  the 
small  fiumers  and  cottagers,  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  their 
peat-fires. 

The  dairy  has  not  yet  been  considered  as  a  ptincipal 
object  of  attention  in  this  county,  aotwithstandiog  the  suc- 
cess with  which  it  is  conducted  in  other  quarters  of  the 
west  of  Scotland. 

Paitange.  The  range  of  high  mountaiii^  along  the  whole  north  side 
of  the  county  is  employed,  as  Nature  directs,  in  pasturage  ; 
and  is  partly  stocked  .with  black  cattle,  but.  principally 
with  sheep.  The  Eskdale  hills  are  stocked  with  a  veij 
.good  kind  of  large  sheep,  with  fine  wool,  aU  white,  ftoe 
and  legs  included,  much  resembling  the  sheep  upon  the 
Teviot  biUs  i  and  the  Annandale  and  Nithsdale  hills  most* 
ly  with  the  common  haxdy  Scottish  sheep  with  black  faces 

,  and  legs,  and  long  coarse  wool.    Many  of  these  hardy 

sheep  have  a  fine  short  dose  fleece  of  wool. 

People  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  much  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  advantage  that  attends  these  two  kinds  of  sheep. 
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.It.  is  genenllj  thought  that  the.  short  or  bkck^faced  sheep  AfrM- 
are  the  hardiest ;  and  the  farmers  of  the  north  of  England  -  -  .^  *  lif 
give  them  a  decided  preference  for  their  high  bare  commons. 
It  is  generallj  believed  that  thej  are  the  best  mutton  when 
bcought  aged  and  well  fed  to  the  shambles.  It  most  be 
ooQ&saed  that  the  white-faced  sheep  have  rather  gained 
ground  in  the  conntj  for  some  jears  pest ;  and  that  the 
superior  hardiness  of  the  black*&ced  sheep^  where  the 
breeding  flocks  of  them  hare  been  near  each  other,  has 
scarcely  been  distinguished.  It  is  theoreticallj  argued, 
that  the  lotig  sheep  must  stand  most  cold  because  their 
fleece  is  the  finest  and  closest :  but  it  may  rationally  be 
anaw^red^  that  the  use  of  the  warm  fleece  in  autunm  and 
winter,  when  Ae  sheep  is  in  full  condition,  will  render 
it  more  delicate  in  the  spring,  when  it  becomes  lean,  and 
the  cold  still  cantinues.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  price 
of  the  long  sheep  only  exceeds  that  of  the  short  in  times 
when  the  demand  for  wool  is  high,  and  that  short  sheep 
haive  as  good  and  rogular  a  sale  at  all  other  times ;  and  the 
more  so,  when  from  bad  seasons  sheep  are  noticed  to  be 
mkf  and  a  rot  dreaded.  This,  however,  may  arise  from 
the  long  sheep  inhabiting  generally  wetter  lands  than  the 
short  sheep  do.  The  sale  fihr  the  white-fiaced  aheep  is  ge- 
nerally  in  a  difierent  part  of  the  country,. being  lower 
down  in  Bishoprick  and  Yorkshire  :  and  as  the  demand 
ht  these  difierent  kinds  of  sheep  is  for  farmers  in  oppo- 
site sitoatioiis,  it  seems  prudent,  <m  the  part  of  the  breeds 
ers,  to  keep  up  the  stock  required  to  supply  both  of  them  : 
and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  long  sheep  consume 
rather  most  grass. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  of  late  years  at  least,  there 
has  been  as  regular  a  denumd  for  all  the  coarse  wool  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  as  for  fine.  This  seems  to  show 
tiiat  there  axe  purposes  for  which  the  coarse  wool  is  requif 
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^4puia.-red;  Bad  if  there  tvas  qdI^  the  finer  twoal  te lie  h^  fttf' 
•■     V  —/these  purposes,  probably  the  mnniiactuted  goods  could 
.aot  be  aSbrded  so  low  as  to^vomote ji.£Eur  JMukat£ir  them. 
sAs  lands  ate  subdivided  and  indoaed^  whidh  jaenns  to 
tmskje  a  rapid  progress  in  Norfli  Britain,  the)braed  of  fiwr 
TwooUed  sheep  will  in  all  probabili^  inorewe,  and  they 
-will  then  more  eertainfy  sacceed.  2t  seems,  iheaefbie,  the 
dess  .material,  :thoagh4heiugli  aad<Ueak  nnHintainff  ishooU 
die  kft  £or:tbe»shoit  sfaaep,  and  afaat  they^faoald  be^op** 
<po8ed  to  ^possess  «iperior  Jiasdmeas* 
Inicnimenu   **Caiiceming;tbe  innmuneats  used  ki'agn<:ultare,.it  msf 
dry.         ^  dbserved,  that  the  ploughs  in  ^neral  sse  j^e  ihe.Eag^ 
9I«h  plough,  the  old  Scottish  )doagh,  and  ttb/t  ^ScMa^ 
plough  wlchttbe  >£ngUsh  mouIdJiQard*    Theifint  /if  these 
48  used  in  Mil  ^het  of  elbfcies ;  4beaecond«in  Jandifitlliif 
atones;  and  the  thnd,  ooBipoatd>of :parts  ofibolh,  in  soQs 
<iif  the -mieidkiin  state  between ^hese  two.    Q£  theseiibs^ 
(kinds  ore  the  soils  in  difiSsrentdistrrols of ^tfafeooantj) 4uid 
*^^h  of  .'these  ^ploughs  is  the  most^fit^oe  }fbr<Jtfae'natisce^ 
the  soil  -in  whidh  it  is  nted.    '&iej4a»  made  V^dnwrj 
4ight,'aiid  with  9i^iMe/puiiim^n  tbei/ai(p«ndaBOQU.boari 
«s  is  «onsisient  mUtk  a  4i4aJy  motion,  4nd  .with.  iikejiUafu 
-ing  of  die  ftirrow.    A  plou^  iis  oonnuwlj  'dcttwn  hv 
two  -strong  horties )  4iad  one  man  ioosmoo^  fholds  ika 
^loogh  and  ilTives  the  hotsas  bjr  4i  {nir  df  long  iratna. 
-In  breaking'Up  stiff  land ^m^aa8,»sometiints  tfaseo'cir 
4oox  horses  are  yoked  iifto  «  ploi|gliof  the  ssoneaonstaias 
'tion,  but -of  a  sumiger'aBd  ku9ger^iHike« 

-Light  handsome  carts,  <£  a  gMdsifeei  diMNrn  tach.by 
one  horse,  are  commonly  used^  aa  being  the  mast.pae^ 
table  in  long  carri^gas^at  df  Aa^^Gsraik }  loneman  drives 
two  of  these  <»U!ts. 

Only  few  oaMn  are  used  in  the  dam^t.  Their  mcaion 
jn^e  catt«»i'tn:tfie  floogfa  is  ao  jb^f  coaq;nB3Qft  wiA 
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liM  of  horses^  that  the  greater  quantity  of  work  performed  Agrinl* 
bj  horses  is  thought  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  dif-  <  ^  ■j 
ference  of  the  escpence  of  the  feeding,  and  for  the  beef  of  the 
superannuated  steer.  Besides^  the  only  soil  in  which  a 
team  of  oxen  is  preferable  to  one  of  horses^  is  that  which 
is  very  deepy  stiffl  and  free  of  earth-fast  stones  :  but  there 
little  of  that  kind  of  soil  in  this  county. 

In  a  county  so  extensiire,  and  so  various  in  ehsvationyf 
exposVire,  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation,  the  seed-time  and 
harvest  are  necessarily  various.  In  some  parts  of  the  county 
they  are  as  early,  and  in  others  as  late,  as  they  are  in  any 
part  between  Solway  firith  and  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  be« 
tween  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Scotland* 
These  seasons  are  earliest  m  the  south  side  of  Nithsdale* 
There  the  times  of  sawing  are,  for  wheat,  from  the  middle 
rfSq»tember  to  die  end  of  October ;  for  oats, pease,  beans» 
and  flax,  from  die  lOth  of  March  to  the  20th  of  April  ; 
for  potatoes,  bear,  and  barley,  from  the  20th  of  April  to 
the  20th  of  May  ;  and  for  turnip,  from  the  lOth  to  the 
fi4th  of  June*  The  harvest  ordinarily  begins  before  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  crop  is  got  totally  into  the  bam 
and  bam-yards  by  the  20th  of  October.  In  cold  and  wet 
seasons  it  is  somewhat  later. 

The  aeed*time  and  harvest  ttt  little  later  on  the  south 
side  of  Annandale  and  Eskdale.  In  all  these  three  dis« 
tricCs  they  become  gradually  later  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  them,  which  are  more  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ses^  more  removed  from  the  temperature  of  the  sea« 
air,  and  of  a  soil  and  sub*soil  naturally  more  cold  and 
wet.  And  fit>m  the  natural  dryness  and  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  Nithsdale^  even  to  its  northern  extremity,  that  dis* 
trict  preserves  to  its  north  side  the  same  comparative  ear- 
liness  of  s^d«time  and  luCrvest  with  the  two  other  dis« 
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Inclorares.  tricts  tvith  which  it  began  at  its  south  side.     In  the  latest 
parts  of  all  the  districts  there  is  not  much  crop. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lower  district  of  Dnmfries^ 
shire  is  inclosed.     This  is  a  measure  of  much  importance 
towards  the  successful  pasturage  of  cattle,  because  they 
never  thrive  so  well  as  when  left  to  themsdves,  without 
being  t6azed  bj  the  attendance  and  care  of  men  and  dogs. 
Fences  here  vary   in   their  materials  and  oonsfenietion. 
The  best  and  cheapest  of  these,  on  very  wet  lands^  consist 
of  a  ditch,  six  feet  wide  at  top,  eighteen  inches  at  the  bot-- 
tom,  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  hedge  planted  above  the 
ditch,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mound  of  earth  thrown  out 
of  the  ditch.    In  light  dry  land,  full  of  loose  atones  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  a  sort  of  fence  is  formed,  consisting  of 
a  dyke  or  wall  of  earth  beaten  solid  and  faced  on  each 
^       side  with  these  stones ;  the  whole  made  narrow  at  the 
top,  and  coped  with  turf  ;  but  these  must  necessarily  be 
of  no  long  endurance  ;  they  bulge  out  in  consequence  of 
moisture  getting  among  the  heterogeneous  materitds*     In 
S^^e  lands  where  there  are  either  whinstone  quarries  or  large 
dikes,  ^tatched  stones  of  sufficient  size  and  quantity  for  double 
stone^d&es,  which  is  the  case  with  miany  peorts  of  this 
county,  especially  in  the  Nithsdale  district,  such  stone- 
dikes  (o»  walls)  are  the  fences.     These  dikes  are  boilt  of 
stone  without  any  lime  or  mortar,  and  are  the  best  of  all 
fences  for /arms.     Walls  built  with  lime  would  be  much 
better  ;  but  the  additional  expence  of  buildiwg^  as  well  as 
of  lime,  renders  them  improper  for  extensive  farms.  These. 
for  lands  kept  under  the  plough^  and  for  Ihe  pasturage  o£ 
horses  and  black  cattle,  are  built  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :     Thirty  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  fourteen  at  the 
top,  coped  with  a  row  of  long  flat  stones  placed  very 
closely  together,  and  four  feet  four  inches  high  to  the  top 
of  the  copestone.    In  lands  pastured  with  sheep,  the  dikes 
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are  five  feet  six  inches  Ugh,  of  which  three  feet  is  double,  Incloaurei* 
then  a  bandstone  x>f 'six  inches  thick,  and  two  feet  of  single       ' 
dike  on  the  top.     These  last  are  commonly  called  Gallon 
vjay  diker,  because  thej  abound  in  that  part  of  the  kingi- 
dom. 

These  dikes,  well  built  with  a  sulBcient  quantity  of  tho- 
rough bandsj  stand  for  many  years,  if  they  are  founded  on 
a  soil  that  lies  on  a  sandy  or  sandy-gravel  bed  ;  but  those 
that  are  built  on  a  soil  which  hath  a  bottom  of  clay  or 
tin,  tumble  down^  in  many  parts,  in  the  time  of  a  very  in- 
tense frost,  or  of  a  sudden  thaw  after  such  a  frost.  The 
same  materials  being  sufficient  for  repairing  them,  the  ex- 
pence  of  r(ebuilding  is  not  great.  The  reason  why  they£^ect  U 
frequently  fall  on  the  last  of  these  foundations j  in  an  in-^"^  ^ 
tense  frosty  or  a  sudden  thaw^  is>  that  the  foundation  is 
turned,  by  thes^  states  of  the  air,  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
sloping  states  and  then  the  dike  falls  to  the  low  side.  The 
clay  or  till  always  contains  in  its  Substance  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  ;  this  water^  when  a  frost  comes  on>  swells  to 
a  greater  siie  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  thus^  to  a  certain 
degree^  raises  up  the  stones  tvhidi  are  placed  upon  it.  If 
the  dike  run  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  the  alternate 
thaws  and  frosts  which  take  place  at  noon  and  night,  in 
clear  weather,  alternately  cause  the  sodth  side  of  the  dike 
to  rise  up,  and  suffer  it,  by  its  weight,  to  sfaik  down  upon 
the  soil,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  alternately  hard  and 
soft.  Thus  one-half  of  the  dike  is  gradually  loosened 
from  the  other,  and  the  Whole  is  by  degrees  made  to  tum- 
ble down.  To  prevent  this  effect,  the  following  rules  are 
given  for  building  such  dikes  upon  the  wet  soils  of  An« 
nandale  and  Eskdale. 

1//,  The  line  of  the  longest  dikes  of  the  inclosure  must  j^^  ^ 
run  from  south  to  north,  as  nearly  as  the  situation  of  the^!^^<^ 
ground  and  tiie  figure  of  the  indosure s  will  permit^  to 
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inckmnM.  that  one  side  of  the  dike  may  be  due  cast,  and  the  othc* 
due  west,  or  as  near  these  points  as  can  be. 

2dfy,  The  earth  must  ,be  dug  out  of  the  ground  .on 
'which  the  shorter  eross-dikes  are  to  be  boilt^  in  the  same 
way  in  which  it  is  dug  out  for  the  foundation  of  houses* 
But  to  keep  the  expence  of  digging  moderate,  and  not  ta 
bury  many  stones  under  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  foundation  should  be  dug  only  about  nine  inches  deep, 
and  the  earth  should  be  laid  up  for  about  nine  inches  high 
On  eadh  side  of  the  dike ;  so  that  the  frost  must  penetrate 
eighteen  inches  into  the  ground  before  it  can  afiect  or 
change  the  position  of  the  clay  or  till  on  which  the  dike 
is  founded*  In  Dumfriesshire  frost  vexy  seldom  pene- 
trates to  that  depth.     And, 

'  3dlyi  All  the.  stones  must  be  laid  the  img  way  of  the 
Stone  through  the  dike^  eren  though  thereby  the  outside 
of  the  dike  should  not  have  so  fine  and  close  a  face  as  e- 
therwise  it  might  have  had.-  This  position  of  the  stones 
mnst  be  attended  to,  as  well  in  the  heart  as  iq  the  outside 
of  the  dike.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speids.  of  laying  the 
largest  and  broadest  stones  in  the  foundation,  of  making  « 
sufficient  scarcement  above  the  foundaiion^stoneyof  laying 
as  many  through-bands  as  can  be  got,  of  locking  the.eope* 
Stones  very  close,  and  of  building  the  whole  dike  welly  a» 
all  these  particulars  must  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
of  dikes  on  every  foundation  ;  but  the  three  predbding  di-^ 
rections  respect  the  peculiarities  in  the  proper  construcfeioa 
of  dikes  on  foundations  aflfectable  by  frosts  and  thaws« 

The  reason  of  the  first  of  these  directions  is,  that,  for  all 
that  part  of  the  year  when  the  frosts  and  the  thaws  are 
intense  in  Britain,  the  range  of  the  sun^  in  the  whole  la^- 
tude  of  this  island,  is  from  south-east  to  south-west ;  and 
on  each  day  the  sun  sets  as  many  points  of  the  compass  to 
the  west  of  south,  as  it  rose  on  the  same  day  to  the  e^t  of  ^ 
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a5uthy  or  of  its  meridian  altitude  for  that  day.  Rence^  if  Indotyret. 
the  line  of  dike  runs  east  and  west  in  a  continual  frost,  the 
ground  freezes  night  and  day,  without  intermissiod»  on 
the  north  side  of  the  dike,  because  the  dike  interrupts  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  to  that  of  its 
setting  ;  whereas  the  ground  thaws  much  on  its  south  sido 
for  several  hours  every  day,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
upon  it  with  nearly  double  the  heat  with  whigh  they 
strike  even  upon  an  open  field.  With  their  mutual 
warmth,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  shine  on  the  ground  on 
this  side  of  the  dike,  and  with  an  artificial  heat,  they  are^ 
also  reflected  upon  it  from  the  close  and  hard  surface  of 
that  side  of  the  dike.  In  winter,  too,  the  sun  being  very 
I0W9  its  rays  strike  the  dike  in  such  an  angle  as  give, 
great  additional  force  to  the  reflection.  From  these  cau«- 
ses,  during  the  time  of  frost,  the  foundation  pf  the  dike  ri-i 
ses  much  faster  and  higher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south 
side  of  it ;  and  fi'om  the  same  causes,  on  the  return  of  the^ 
thaw,  it  settles  down  to  its  natural  state  much  sooner  on 
its  south  than  on  its  north  side.  ,  Hence,  when  built  oa 
such  foundations,  and  in  such  directions,  stone*dikes,  in  an 
intense  frost,  or  sudden  tb^w,  in  many  parts  fall  to  the 
south  side  ;  but  if  ih^yare  built  from  south  to  north,  the 
sun  shines  just  as  many  hours  in  the  afternoon  of  every 
day  on  the  west  side,  as  it  had  shone  on  the  forenoon  on  the 
east  side  of  the  dike  ;  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  uniform, 
being  reflected  from  the  same  angles  on  each  side  of  the 
dike.  Hence  the  fro$t  is  never  sp  intense,  nor  the  thaw  so. 
sudden,  as  the  former  is  in  the  northern,  and  the  latter  on. 
the  southern,  side  of  a  dike  running  east  and  west :  and 
which  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  the  dike, 
the  frost  is  always  equal  on  each  side  of  it,  as  always  the 
succeeding  thaw  is.  Hence  though,  with  the  inf:rease  of 
tl^i^  fro^t,  the  foundation  gradually  rises,  an4  ^th.  tlM  ^^ 
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indoaam.  fhe  tkmw  it  gradually  subsides,  the  rise  and  the  faU  heb{ 
eqnal  on  each  side  of  the  foundation,  its  level  situation  i| 
'  still  preserved,  and  the  dike  is  in  less  danger  of  falling. 
.  The  reason  of  the  second  is,  that  it  prevents  Uie  frost 
jfirom  penetrating  to  and  swelling  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  dike  is  built.  And  that  of  the  third  is,  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  each  stone  is  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  from  the  outside  of  the  dike.  Hence,  though  the 
dike  should  be  put  considerably  from  its  horizontal  to  a 
sloping  posture,  the  stones  would  not  lose  their  balance 
and  tumble  down.  Placed  in  this  way,  every  stone  has  a 
larger  bed  upon  the  one  beneath  it ;  and  therefore,  in  case 
of  a  declivity, has  proportionally  more  friction  to  overcome 
before  it  can  slide  entirely  from  its  bed.  In  stones  of  a 
rough  pile,  this  friction  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  a  consi- 
derable security  for  the  stability  of  ^e  dike  or  wall. 
Famu  For  the  last  twenty  years,  farm-houses  and  ofices  are 
"'^  much  improved  in  point  both  of  situation  and  quality ; 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  coimty  they  still  stand  in  much 
need  of  improvement  ;  both  which,  I  hope,  they  vrill 
gradually  receive  ;  as  a  taste  for  neatness,  accommodatioo, 
and  the  saving  of  unnecessary  labour,  has  become  almost 
universal.  Some  time  ago  the  best  farm-houses  were 
built  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  dwell- 
ing-house formed  the  front ;  the  sUble  and  byns  the  se- 
cond ;  and  the  bam,  cart-house,  and  granaty,'  the  third 
side.  In  some  instances,  the  back  part  or  fourth  side  was 
filled  up  with  shades  for  young  cattle,  and  houses  for  hogs 
and  poultry.      * 

This  is  a  convenient  and  beautiful  form*  The  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  ends  of  the  bam  and  stable,  seen  at  one 
view,  have  the  appearance  of  a  bouse  and  wings.  The  tv^o 
following  are  the  6nly  objections  to  this  plan.  By  several 
gable  walls,  which  might  be  saved  in  another  plan,  and  by 
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tlie  lead- gutters  at  the  joining  of  the  inside  of  the  square^  Farm- 
the  ezpence  is  greatlj  increased  ;  and  in  this  countrj,  *-  ^  '  * 
where  the  wind  is  frequently  very  high,  the  square  form 
of  the  houses  occasions  such  swirl  blasts  as  very  frequent- 
ly unroof  them.  If  large  and  heavy  slates  are  used,  in 
order  to  resist  the  blast,  the  walls  and  timber  must  be  pro- 
portionally  stronger,  and  the  expence  of  building  greater. 

To  remedy  both  these  evils,  several  farm-houses  an4 
offices  are  aow  built  in  a  long  range,  the  dwelling-house 
being  at  the  east  end  of  it.  On  this  plan  several  gable-walls 
are  saved  ;  and  the  swirl  blast  being  entirely  prevented, 
the  houses  are  very  ^Idom  unroofed.  As  in  this  country 
the  winds  blow  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  from  the 
south-west,  and  bring  along  with  them  much  rain  and 
damp  air  from  St  George's  channel,  the  dwelling-house 
should  be  placed  at  the  east  end  of  tlye  range,  as  well  to 
defend  the  west  end  of  the  house  from  that  great  degree  of 
damp  with  which  all  unsheltered  walls,  exppsed  to  the 
south-west,  are  infested  in  this  county,  as  most  frequently 
to  drive  any  sp^irks  of  fire  which  may  go  out  of  the  chim- 
ney from  the  line  of  the  officesj  and  thereby  to  save  them 
from  catching  fire* 

There  are  many  extensive,  beautiful,  and  valuable  na-p^ntattons. 
tural  woods  in  this  founty,  especially  in  Nithsdale  district ; 
and  also  many  l^rge  and  delightful  plantations  around  the 
^ats  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  preservation  and  the  rearing  of  the  woods  by 
the  proprietors  in  general  i  tho'  in  this,  as  in  other  counties, 
there  are  a  few  exceptions*  The  low  ^d  sheltered  situa- 
tion of  this  county,  especially  the  Nithsdale  district,  which 
js  completely  screened  from  the  sea-blast  by  the  Gallo* 
W.9J  hills,  is  remarkably  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
frees.  Many  of  the  natural  woods  have  been  cut  withia 
i^e  last  ^ty  years,.  In  general,  whenever,  they  were  ^ut^^ 
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Plantatlont-the  Stoics  were  completely  fenced^  the  blank  spaces  fillel 
up  with  young  plants,  and  the  woods  weeded  at  the  pro- 
per seasons.  There  is,  indeed,  one  exception  to  this,  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  woods,  to  the  re- 
storation  of  which  little  attention  has  been  p^d.  Other 
great  proprietors,  however,  are  training  up  theii;  woods  in 
the  prospect  of  bringing  them  to  perfection  ;  and  within 
these  last  thirty  years  many  extensive  and  beautiful  plan- 
tations have  been  made  which  have  made  great  progress. 
In  particular,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  parishes 
of  Langholni  and  Canonby,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bnc- 
deuch  is  principal  or  almost  sole  proprietor,  there  are 
very  extensive  plantations.  In  the  parish  of  Canonby 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  1000  acres.  In  the  new  plan- 
tations, planes,  beeches,  elms,  firs  of  every  description, 
poplars,  &CC.  are  making  rapid  progress,  being  properly 
fenced  and  seasonably  pruned.  A  limited  quantity  of  oak 
is  cut  down  every  year,  which  furnishes  bark  to  the  tan- 
ner,, and  timber  to  the  tenant.  A' variety  of  orchards  have 
been  planted  at  his  Grace's  expence.  In  the  parish  of 
Langholm,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  oak,'  ash,  alder, 
and  underwood,  with  which  the  Lark  and  the  Logan  are 
beautifully  overhung,  there  are  likewise  large  and  thri- 
ving plantations  of  various  kinds  of  firs,  also  of  ash,  elm, 
&c.  which  (being  all  carefully  entlosed,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  sold  yearly  for  stakes  used  in  the  salmon-^ 
fisheries  upon  the  Solway  Frith)  are  no  less  beneficial  to 
the  proprietor  than  ornamental  to  the  country.'  There  is  a 
species  of  the  willow,  known  here  by  the  name  oithtgrey 
iaugh\  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  much  prized  by 
cabinet-makers  for  its  beautiful  red  colour,  and  the  fine 
polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving  when  applied  to  domestic 
purposes.  The  copse  is  finely  diversified  by  a  profusion 
df  wild  rasps,  strawberries,  blew  (or  Uae)  berries,  ficc« 
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tec.  The  dean-banks  (through  which  the  post-road  passes    f^^^  ^ 
fdong.the  west  side  of  the  Esk),  and  the  woods  of  Broom- 
hohn  on  the  opposite  side,  form  a  fine  forest,  consisting  of 
many  valuable  as  well  as  beautiAd  trees* 

All  the  roads  of  this  countj  were  originaUy  made  byHisconrof 
the  statute  Jabour ;  but  in  that  waj  thej  were  neither  hall^  ^' 
made  nor  half  kept  in  repair.  But  here,  as  well  as  ii| 
other  places  of  Scotland,  acts  of  parliament  have  beeti 
obtained  for  converting  the  statute-labour  into  a  pecuniary 
payment.  This  act  of  parliament  for  converting  the  sta- 
tute-labour into  money,  to  be  expended  on  parochial  roads, 
also  contains  a  law  appointing  three  lines  of  districts  of 
turnpike  roads  in  the  county;  die  first  from  Graetney, 
within  a  mile  of  the  border  of  Cumberland,  by  Lockerby 
and  Moflfat,  to  the  march  of  the  county  with  the  counties 
of  Peebles  and  Lanark ;  the  second  fr(»n  Dumfries  by 
Lochmaben  to  MofiTat ;  and  the  third  from  Annan  to  Cran- 
nd-path-foot,  in  the  road  between  Longton  and  Lang« 
holm.  This  act  conunenced  at  Whitsunday  1777,  and 
was  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years  after,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 

A  second  act  of  parliament,  which  commenced  on  the 
ist  day  of  June  1780,  and  is  to  continue  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
appointing  an  extensive  line  of  tumjnke  road  from  near 
Graetney,  at  the  march  of  Cumberland  upon  the  river  of 
Sark  by  Annan  and  Dumfries,  and  by  the  bridge  over  the 
river  Nith  at  Dumfries,  the  bridge  over  the  water  of 
Clouden,  and  the  bridge  over  Nith  at  Auld^girth,  to« 
wards  the  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  by  Sanquhar  to  the 
Gonfinet  of  the  coon^  of  Dumfries,  where  it  joins  the 
county  of  Air  towards  Muirkirk,  and  also  where  it  joins 
the  said  county  towards  New  Cumnock,  and  the  road 
from  Carsenarget  to  Wanlockhead.  This  road  leads  to 
£dinburgh|  GlasgoW|  and  Air^  and  also  towards  England 
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,  Ro^ifc  and  Porti^trick,  and  conseqaentlj  opens  up  the  great  com«« 
monication  between  this  coontj  and  every  part  of  this 
island  and  of  Ireland. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  line  between  Dnnafries  aod 
Annan,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  the  county  and  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  northmost  one  is  two  miles  and  three  quarters  short- 
er than  the  other,  from  tfie  point  where  thej  separate  at 
Golinn,  to  that  where  they  unite  again  at  Hows ;  but 
then  there  are  more  hills  in  it,  though  none  of  them  are 
very  high.  To  obtain  a  long  tract  of  very  level  road,  in 
nearly  the  shortest  line,  through  a  very  mountainooii 
country  between  the  Auldgirth  bridge,  at  Blackwood,  and 
the  town  of  Sanquhar, -two  very  high  and  hard  rocks  are 
cut  down,  and  the  road  is  carried  through  them.  On  all 
these  lines  of  road  tolls  are  moderate ;  and  yet  they  pay 
tolerably  weU  for  the  money  expended  on  dieae  roads,  ex- 
cepting on  that  from  Annan  to  Crannel-path.foot,  which 
passes  through  a  country  where  the  materials  are  distant 
and  bad,  and  which  is  not  much  frequented  by  traveller^ 
from  a  distance ;  but  it  is  of  much  utility  to  the  country 
through  which  it  pas8es« 

The  great  turnpike  road  from  Cumberland  to  Air  thio* 
this  county  meets  with  the  great  miUtacy  road  from  Port- 
Patrick  through  the  shire  of  Wigton  and  the  stewartry  of 
KiriLciidbright  at  the  bridge  of  Dumfries  over  the  Nith. 
At  this  great  thoroughfare  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  on  the  march  of  two  populous  counties,  and  the 
entrance  into  Dumfries,,  the  county  town,  and  a  great 
weekly  cattle-market,  the  concourse  of  people,  of  car- 
riages of  all  kinds,  and  of  cattle,  is  so.  great,  that  the  old 
bridge  is  by  frur  too  narrow  for  their  oonvenaent,  ot  evea 
safe  passage.  A  strong,  ^Mciotts,  convenitnt,  and  ele- 
gant bridge  over  the  Nith,  about  100  yacds  up  the  ^yef 
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above  the  old  one,  was  finished  in  the  jear  1194.  T9  ^^*^ 
prevent  any  other  tolls  from  being  levied  upon  it  than  the 
old  custom  which  belongs  to  the  town  ef  Dumfries,  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and 
the  town  of  Dumfries,  gave  each  L.  1000  Sterling ;  a  con* 
siderable  number  g£  nobleman  and  gentlemen,  proprietors 
of  land  in  the  county  and  stewartty,  subscribed  among 
them  about  L.  1500,  for  building  the  bridge  and  making 
roads  to  each  end  of  it ;  and  govemment  gave  a  conside- 
rable sum  towards  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  whoke 
expences.  Of  late,  reads  are  made  more  flat  and  broad 
thaa  formerly,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  bard  and 
dry  quality  <^  the  materials.  These  are  all  gf«at  improve- 
ments ;  but  the  first  hath  been  carried  a  little  too  far*  In 
a  country  where  90  much  rain  falls,  the  roads  ought  al- 
ways to  have  as  much  declivity  from  the  middle  to  each 
side  as  to  make  the  rain  run  off  as  quickly  as  it  falls. 
The  riis,  as  road^makcrs  term  the  declivities  on  each  side, 
3hould  be  kept  v«ry  dear,  and  the  ditches  dear  and  deep, 
eq;>ceially  in  mossy,  clayey,  hiUy,  or  tilly  bottoms. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  county  presents  aa  ample  fiddMmenl»* 
for  investigatioiK ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  hitherto  been^' 
snfficicndy  explored*  GMd,  silver,  lead,  antimony,  iron, 
free-stone,  lime-stone,  marl,  slate,  coal,  and  peat,  have  all 
been  Jiere  found.  But  l!he  most  valuable  of  them  all  for 
the  purposes  of  ^actical  utility,  ms.  coal,  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  such  abyndance  as  to  render  it,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  county,  a  cheap  artide :  it  has  only 
heen  found  and  wrought  at  the  two  extremities^  the  north- 
west and  south-east. 

In  Eskdale,  the  places  in  wbith  valuable  minerals  have 
been  found  are  diaefly  the  following :  In  the  parish  of 
Westkirk,  Sir  James  Johnstone  had  for  more  than  thirty 
y<;ar8  been  in  search  of  lead  in  the  lands  ^  Gkndinn]ng« 
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^k!^*"  At  last,  in  the  year  1788»  metal  was  discoveied;  bat  upon 
1  ^  '  rtrial  it  was  found  to  be  antimony.  Antimony,  the  /fr^ 
iip^°ny  ^bittm  of  the  ancients,  is  found  in  Hungary,  in  Germimy, 
in  France,  in  Russia,  and  in  Siberia ;  but  this  is  the  only 
-  mine  of  antimony  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reason  of  its  modem  denomination  is  refer- 
red  to  Basil  Valentine,  a  German  monk,  Who,  as  the  tra^ 
ditton  relates,  having  thrown  some  of  it  to  the  hogs,  ob^ 
served,  that  after  it  had  purged  them  hastily,  they  imme* 
diately  fattened;  and  therefore  imagined  his  fellow  monks 
would  be  the  better  for  a  like  dose*  The  experimentj^ 
how^yer,  succeeded  so  ill,  that  they  all  died  of  it ;  and 
the  medicine  was  henceforward  called  ^mtim^im,  antimoiik. 
The  ore  of  antimony  is  the  radiated  grey  antimony, 
which,  according  to  Bergman,  contains  14  parts  antimony 
and  20  sulphur.  A  company  was  formed  for  working 
this  mineral  on  the  lands  of  Glendinning.  The  projMie- 
tor,  Sir  James  Johnstone,  retained  two*fourth  shares,  and 
let  the  remaining  two-fourths  to  two  other  gentlemen. . 
The  company  built  a  smelting  house  in  the  neighbour-- 
hood  of  the  mines,  in  which  the  ore  wu  manufactured. 
The  working  was  contmued  for  some  time  urith  much 
profit  to  the  adventurers  $  but  it  has  lately  been  abandon- 
ed  in  conaequence»  it  is  said,  of  want  of  skill  in  the  miners, 
and  energy  in  the  proprietors.  The  ore  was  made  into 
sulphurated  antimony  and  regulus  of- antimony.  As  the 
work  may  perhaps  be  resumed,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
describe  the  mode  of  forming  these  preparations.  Suk 
phurated  antimony  is  thus  prepared:  When  the  ore  is 
beaten  small  and  washed,  it  is  put  into  an  earthen  pot ;  the 
bottom  of  whidi  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes. 
This  pot  is  let  into'the  mouth  of  another,  which  serves  aa 
a  receiver.  They  are  then  put  into  the  furnace ;  and  se* 
y/mi  sets  of  this  appan^tus  are  commonly  worked  at'oooe^ 
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The  fluid  aatimonj  passes  through  the  holes  in  the  nn*  ^^^* 
dennost  pot^  while  the  infusible  matters  remain  in  the 'i  ^    ■■» 
uppermost.     What  is  found  in  the  undermost  pot,  when 
the  process  is  finished,  is  called  suij/^burated  antimony* 

Regulus  of  antimony  is  prepared  in  the  following  man* 
ner :  The  ore,  when  beaten  small  and  washed,  is  put  into  a. 
crucible,  and  along  with  it  a  certain  preparation  of  iron 
and  an  alkaline  flux.  The  crucible  is  then  placed  in  a 
furnace  ;  and  the  iron,  haying  a  greater  affinitj  to  the  sul- 
phur than  the  sulphur  has  to  the  ore,  separates  the  one 
from  the  other,  making  the  sulphur  swim  on  the  top  of 
the  fluid  metal.  The  matter  in^the  crucible^  when  sttfli« 
dentlj  heated,  is  poured -into  a  cast-iron  cone,  from  which 
it  is  taken  when  cold,  and  then  the  sulphur  readily  sepa- 
rates from  the  metal.  The  metal  is  again  beaten  into  small, 
pieces,  put  a  seccmd  time  into  a  cruible  in  the  fiimace,  and 
melted  with  a  mixture  of  antimonj  and  an  alkalinr.  flux ; 
it  is  then  poured  into  a  vessel  of  a  conical  shape,  from 
which  it  is  taken  when  cold,  having  the  form  of  a  large 
^ugar  loaf  and  a  fine  starxy  surface.  Its  texture  is  full  of 
little  shining  veins  or  threads,  like  needles,  and  is  brittle 
as  glass.  Regulus  of  antimony  is  a  coamum  ingredient 
in  speculums,  in  bell-metal,  in  types  for  printing,  &c. 
The  sulphurated  antimony  is  sold  for  L.42,  and  the  rega- 
ins of  antimony  at  L.80/€r  ton* 

In  the  parish  of  Langholm,  lead  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  many  years  ago  upon  the  fium  of  Westwater 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buodeuch.  Some  veins  of  tbc^ 
same  metal  are  also  thought  to  have  been  discovered  upon 
the  esute  of  Mr  Maxwell  of  Broomholm,  near  the  bed  of 
the  Esk ;  but  though  the  symptoms  in  both  places  are  said 
to  be  very  promising,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  pro- 
secute the  discoveries.  On  the  same  estate  there  are  also 
strong  appearances  of  copper  $  small  seams  of  coal  have 
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Mmera-  likewise  been  found  there.     In  the  western  district  of  the 
III    ^  •  ..'parish,  called  Waucbopedaky  there  are  three  medicinal 


springs,  one  sulphureous,  and  two  chalybeate ;  the  first  is 
resorted  to  with  success  bj  patients  afflicted  with  scrophu- 
lous  and  cutaneous  disorders*  The  Grains  well  is  a  verj 
strong  chalybeate ;  and  could  patients  be  accommodated 
near  it,  it  would  be  much  frequented,  as  many  have  ftltits 
salutary  effects  in  diseases  for  which  such  waters  are  pre- 
scribed. The  other  rises  upon  the  Glebe,  and  is  only  half 
a  mile  from  the  town.  This  is  not  so  copious  a  spring  as 
the  other,  but  the  water  is  said  to  be  eqfisdly  salubrious. 
CoUieriet,  There  are  two  collieries  in  the  parish  of  Canonby  ;  one 
•unbT  ^*"  **  Archerbick,  wrought  by  an  open  drain  ;  the  other  at 
Byrebum-foot,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deuch*  The  coal  here  is  cleared  of  water  by  an  engine 
which  was  the  invention  of  Mr  S^eir  of  Milnholm.  It  19 
d  an  extremely  simple  nature.  As  it  has  been  imitated^ 
and  eorrect  descriptions  given  of  the  engines  in  some  o£ 
the  late  periodical  publications,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
give  a  immite  description  of  it.  The  moViilg  power  is  a 
ftmall  stream  of  water  :  it  flows  into  a  large  bucket  of  a 
square  forth,  which  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  lever : 
the  bucket  has  a  valve  in  its  bottom  made  to  open  in- 
wards. As  soon  as  the  bucket  is  full,  its  weight  causes  it 
to  descend,  and  to  pull  the  end  of  the  lever  along  with  it. 
When  the  bucket  has  descended  a  certain  length,  the  valve 
is  opened  by  means  of  a  cord  of  a  eertain  length,  which  is 
attached  to  the  valve  and  to  a  fixed  beam.  Thus  the  wa- 
Xes  runs6ut ;  the  bucket  rises  again,  and  begins  to  be  fill- 
ed smew  by  the  stream  of  water.  The  other  end  of  the 
lever  is  fixed  to  the  pump-spear  or  rod ;  and  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  bucket  descending  and  ascending,  fill« 
ing  and  emptying  the  water  it  contains,  ^hich  is  of  such 
weight  as  to  make  the  beam  preponderate,  the  pumping 
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is  CArti^d  on,  and  the  coal-pit  cleared  of  the  water  collect-  ^'I^J*^ 
^  below.  The  annual  produce  of  these  mines  is  not  <—  ^  ■■  > 
known  y  but  a  supply  can  be  afforded  equal  to  anj  'pos- 
nble  demand.  lime-stone  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  man  J  parts  of  the  parish,  particularly  <m  the  east  side 
of  Esk  ;  but  that  which  is  wrought  at  Harelawhill  is  in 
|[reatest  request,  as  yielding  the  purest  lime.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  its.  whiteness,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
powder  from  the  bushel  of  shells ;  and  what  is  of  great 
importance,  the  quarries  in  this  quarter  are  easily  wrought, 
and  se^m  inexhaustible*  From  the  lime-kilns  at  Hole- 
'house  and  Harelawhill  the  whole  country  is  supplied  to 
the  distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles* 

There  are  throughout  the  same  parish  appearances  of 
teveral  chalybeate  springs  scattered ;  but  the  only  mineral 
Well  in  this  neighbourhood  resorted  to  for  medicinal  pur« 
poses  ia  that  at  Heathat,  which  lies  on  the  English  side  of 
liddeL  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  scorbutic  disor- 
ders and  stomach  com|datnts.  There  is  a  petrifying  spring 
near  the  river  of  Tarras  in  this  parish,  the  only  one  that 
is  known  in  the  whole  country*  Mr  Keir,  already  men- 
tioned, collected  the  petrifactions  of  fog,  &c.  formed  along 
the  course  of  the  stream,  to  the  amount  of  several  cart- 
loads, which  he  burned  after  the  manner  of  lime-stone^ 
and  found  it  to  be  ezcellont  manure. 

In  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  Annandale  are  two  mi^  Mo^t 
neral  springs,  both  well  known  and  highly  celebrated  for^^^ 
their  medicinal  virtues.  The  first  has  long  ago  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Moffat  well^  and  is  a  strong 
aulphureons  water^  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vil- 
lage, with  an  excellent  carriage*road  to  it,  and  a  long  room 
.  and  stables  and  other  conveniences  upon  the  spot,  for  the 
use  of  the  company  when  they  u:e  drinking  the  waters. 
This  well  was  discovered  more  than  150  years  Ago,  and 
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I  MnetiP  has  ever  since  been  much  resorted  to  from  all  paorti  of  tli% 
I  y  '■■  kingdom.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  effectual 
remedj  in  all  scrophulous  and  scorbutic  cases^  and  is  sel- 
dom known  to  fail  when  the  lungs  are  sound*  Most  won* 
derful  cures  are  alleged  to  have  been  effected  by  it*  For 
many  years  past  it  has  been  generally  used,  and  with  equal 
success^  for  creating  appetite  and  promoting  digestion,  for 
bilious  and  other  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowel% 
for  the  gravel,  and  for  rheumatism*  It  is  a  remarkably 
light  water ;  and  so  powerfully  diuretic,  that  numy  of  the 
common  people  are  known  to  drink  eight  or  ten  bottles 
daily  through  the  season  without  the  smallest  injury  to 
their  health.  It  sparkles  in  the  glass  like  Champagne ;  and 
it  is  so  remarkably  volatile  that  it  cannot  be  drunk  in  per- 
fection unless  at  the  fountam.  Jt  is  also  used  as  a  wash. 
A  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  it  in  the  year  1759  by 
Mr  M'Kaule,  and  since  that  time  by  Mr  Milligan  and  Dr 
Plummer,  and  more  recently  still  by  Dr  Garnet. 

The  water  of  Moffat  well  has  a  starong  sulphureous  smeU 
resembling  that  of  the  waters  of  Harrowgate,  but  not  quite 
so  strong.  The  sides  of  the  well  are  covered  with  a  yd* 
lowish-grey  crust  of  sulphur ;  and  wheA  the  water  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  some  days  without  pumping,  it  be* 
comes  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  film  of  sulphur. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  the  late  Dr  Garnet,  a  wine 
gallon  of  this  spring  contains 

Of  muriat  of  soda  (common  salt),  36  grains 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas 10  cubic  inches 

Azotic  gas...  • 4  ditto 

Carbonic  acid • 5  ditto 

The  water  will  not  keep  however  closely  it  is  corked 
up ;  the  sulphurated  hydrogen  escaping.  It  should  thei;e- 
fore  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  taken  £ram  the 
well. 
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The  other  nuaeral  spring  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mincrafa. 
Hartfell  spaw,     Mr  Jamieson  observes^  ''  That  it  issues  HartfcU 
from  a  rock  of  alum-slate  in  a  tremendous  ravine  on  the  ^^* 
side  of  the  mountain  of  Hartfell,  nearly  four  miles  distant 
from  the  village  of  Moffat.     Among  the  strata  of  alum- 
slate  in  this  ravine  I  observed  frequently  e£9orescences  of 
yellowish  grey-cbloured  natural  alum  ;  and  Dr  Garnet 
nientions  that  he  found  crystah  of  natural  iron  vitriol.    In 
the  alum-slate  I  observed  massive  and  disseminated  iron 
pyrites. 

''  Dr  Garnet  found  thai  a  wine  gallon  of  Hartfell  spaw  ADal]r«% 
contained 

Of  sulphur  of  iron  (iron  vitriol)  84  grains 

Sulphat  of  alumina 12  ditto 

Azotic  gas 5  cubic  inches 

Together  with  15  grains  of  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  the 
sulphuric  acid  seems  to  be  supersaturated,  and  which  it 
gradually  deposites  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  almost  im« 
mediately  when  boiled.  The  water  of  this  spring,  after 
heavy  and  continued  rains,  is  always  increased  in  quality 
and  strength.  This  latter  circumstance  is  owing  to  the 
atmospjieric  water,  during  heavy  rains,  passing  through 
channels  in  the  alum-rock  more  richly  impregnated  with 
the  minerals  of  |he  ^ring  than  those  it  passes  through 
during  a  long-continued  drought." 

Dr  Garnet  observes,  ''  As  the  principal  mineralizers 
of  this  water  are  the  sulphats  of  iron  and  alumina,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  well  corked  if  will  keep  for  months,  and 
perhaps  years,  unimpaired  ia  its  qualities  ;  hence  it  may 
be  carried  to  a  distance  better  than  most  fnineral  waters. 
As  it  keeps  so  well,  it  is  not  necessary  to  drink  it  on  the 
spol,  which  would  be  very  inconvenient ;  but  it  may  be 
procured  in  Moffat  in  a  fresh  state." 

The  Hartfell  ^w,  being  a  very  powerful  tonic^  is  use- 
Vol.  II.  CL 
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MineraJs.  fij  Ju  diseases  of  weakness.  Dr  Johnston  temarks,  **  I 
bave  likewise  known  many  instances  of  its  particular  good 
eJfeets  in  coughs  proceeding  from  phlegm,  sftttting  of 
blood,  and  sweatings ;  in  stomach  compltunts  attended 
with  headaches,  giddiness,  heartburn,  vonodting,  indiges- 
tion, flatulencj,  and  habitual  costiveness ;  in  gontj  com- 
plaints affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  in  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  fair  sex.  It  has  likewise  been  used  with 
great  advantage  in  tetterous  complaints,  and  old  obstinate 
ulcers."  Tlje  Hartfell  spaw  was  discovered  by  John  Wil- 
liamson more  than  sixty  years  ago.  A  monument,  erect- 
ed on  his  grave  in  MoffsO^  churchyard  by  the  late  Sir 
George  Maxwell,  is  meant  to  transmit  his  name,  and  the 
date  of  his  discovery,  to  future  times.  There  is  likewise 
a  petrifying  spring  about  four  miles  north-west  from  the 
village  of  Moffat ;  but  little  attehtioa  has  been  paid  to  it. 
Dr  Garnet  discovered  in  this  neighbourhood  another 

Evan      chalybeate  spring  near  Evan  bridge*    He  found  it  to  con- 

bridffc         ...         .  ,. 

spring,    tam,  m  the  wme  gallon. 

Oxide  of  iron 2  grains 

Carbonic  acid 13  cubic  inches 

Azotic  gas 2  ditto 

The  quantities  of  iron  and  carbonic  add,  which  are  the 
only  substances  c^any  consequence,*are  «reiy  nearly  equal 
to  those  in  the  chalybeate  of  Harrowgate.  From  this  cir- 
ciunstance  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  this  well  were  pro- 
perly enclosed,  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  Moikt. 
It  would  agree  with  many  oonstitutions  in  which  the  Hart* 
fell  water  is  improper,  on  aqpount  of  its  too  great  astrin- 
gency  and  tonic  power ;  and  its  vicinity  to  Moffat  is  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  can  be  drank  on  the  spot  by  those 
who  resort  to  the  watering  place.  No  attention,  howeirer, 
has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  spring. 
In  the  same  parish  is  found  a  species  of  clay,  jvhtch  the 
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blacksmiths  use  for  fixing  their  bellows  in  their  furnaces,  Mfl<«l^ 
and  of  which  the  country  people  make  what  thej  call 
buddSf  to  set  in  their  chimneys  behind  their  fires,  which 
they  say  does  not  calcine  or  split  with  heat  \  and  whidi» 
iifter  it  has  stood  the  fire  for  years,  and  become  hard  as  a 
st<aiey  upon  being  exposed  some  time  to  the  common  air^ 
turns  soft,  and  may  be  wrought  and  fashioned  with  the 
hand  as  before* 

There  is  a  vein  of  free-stone  which  runs  through  the 
parish  from  south  to  north*  It  is  red,  but  uncommonly 
soft  aiyi  brittle ;  and  is  for  that  reason  of  Uttle  or  no  use 
in  building. 

There  is  a  slate  quarry  lately  opened  in  the  parish.  The 
slates  are  strong,  and,  it  is  believed,  durable.  They  are 
not  very  smooth,  and  are  of  a  colour  between  Uue  and 

grey- 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Dryfedale 
there  is  a  lime-stone  quarry,  which  produces  a  coarse 
dark-coloured,  but  strong  lime  for  land. 

The  parish  of  Middlebie  ^unds  with  free-stone  of  s 
reddish  colour,  and  with  lime-stone,  which  is  used  both  i% 
building  and  for  manure.  fAi>out  30,000  Carlisle  bush# 
eb  (each  equal  to  three  bushels)  are  annually  sold  from 
the  lime-stone  quarries  at  elevenpence  ^he  bushel  whea 
drawn  from  the  kiln« 

In  the  parish  of  Cirkpatrick-Fleming,  upon  one  estate^ 
a  cdbaiderable  body  of  lime-stone  has  been  fiound,  and  is 
wrought.  Theresas  also  marble  been  fi9un4  npoa  thft 
same  estate,  which,  though  only  polished  in  part,  bad  < 
very  beautiful  and  vtiriegated  appearance.  There  is  sonM 
appearance  of  coal  in  this  parish ;  and,  though  hitherto 
without  success,  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  ts 
discover  it.«  But  whether  really  the  coal  d9th;b'^''««ji^' 
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Mincrah,  or  the  efforts  made  have  been  too  feeble  to  be  succcssftrf, 
remain  for  some  more  effectual  attempts  to  discover. 

The  parish  now  mentioned,  vis.  Kirkpatrick-Flemingy 
comprehends  also  two  ancient  small  parishes,  called  Ktri" 
connel  and  Irving,  The  whole  abomids  with  free-stone^ 
verj  different  both  in  quality  and  colour.     In  that  part  of 

ih-ee^ton^  the  parish  called  Kirkconnel  the  free-stone  is  of  a  grey  co- 
lour, porous,  but  hard  and  durable ;  in  KiFkpatrid^,  and 
especially  upon  the  banks  of  Kirtle,  the  free-stone  is  of  a 
^ark  red  colour,  and  in  many  places  so  hard  and  fine  in 
the  grain  as  to  split  into  boards  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  are  used  as  a  slate  for  covering  houses. 
But  the  principal  free-stone  here  is  found  upon  the  estate 
of  Cove.  It  is  nearly  of  a  white  colour,  admits  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  very  durable.  It  is  applied  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  for  flagging  houses,  for  stairs,  pillars, 
tomb'Stones,  &c.  for  many  years  past ;  at  an  average  not 
less  than  125  tons  of  it,  dressed  into  flags,  have  been  ship- 
ped for  Ireland,  and  60  tons  have  been  consumed  in  the 
ecmntry  knnually.  Blocks  ^fMone  have  been  raised  in 
«this  quarry  which  measured  34  cubic  feet,  and  considerably 
.   above  two  tons  in  weight.       * 

At  Brow,  in  the  parish  of  Ruthwell^  within  tide-mark, 
i»  a  chalybeate  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  light  and 
agreeable,  creates  an  appetite,  and  has  been  found  benefi- 
cial in  stomachic  complaints.  When  tnixed  with  brandy, 
it  changes  to  an  inky  colour,  and  a  piece  of  silver  put  into 
it  is  soon  covered  with  a  black  vamisl^  Many  resort  to 
the  Brow  in  the  warm  season,  believing  the  well-water  and 
aea-bathing  specifics  for  all  diseases.  Some  appearances 
of  coal  have  been  found  in  different  parts ;  but  the  ezpee- 
tations  of  th^se  who  have  attempted  to  sink  a  pit,  have  al- 
Y^ays  beei^irustrated,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  strata  in  those  places  are  simibr  to  that  whicl^is  met 
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ivith  in  Cnmberland,  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  coal  is  Minerals, 
found  in  great  plentj.  The  want  of  success  in  this  re- 
search upon  the  Scottish  side  maj  therefore  proceed  from 
the  inefficacj  of  the  trials,  and  probablj  the  unskilfulness 
;uid  knaverj  of  those  employed  in  making  them.  Lime* 
stone  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Comlongan  several  years  ago ;  and  the  discovery  being 
jprosecuted,  and  the^quarry  opened,  by  instructions  from 
%he  late  Lord  Stormont,  all  his  Lordship's  tenants  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Mousewald,  Tortherwald,  9n4  Tinwald, 
have  from  hence  been  supplied  with  burnt  lime  and  raw 
lime*stone,  whiph  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  im^ 
proyement. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  excellent  linie-> 
stone  quarry  at  Killhead,  in  the  parish  of  Cummertrees, 
which  proved  the  means  of  bringing  the  waste  lands  of 
that  part  of  the  country  into  culture.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that  in  the  parish  of  Graitney  a  mass  of  mineral  * 
j^r  was  fpund  in  a  cavity  of  a  free-stone  rock,  near  the 
foot  of  ^he  stream  called  Kittle^  in  a  common  quarry* 
This  tar  burned  in  lire  like  common  tar  extracted  from 
fir,  but  had  a  sulphureous  &mell.  The  rock  in  which  it 
was  found  is  a  white  free-stone  of  a  goo^  quality.  The 
workmen  were  of  opinion  that  it  proceeded  from  a  spring 
oil  the  north-west  side  of  the  quarry.  Tliis  'spring 
leaves  a  black  slimy  substance  like  tar  ;  and  this  sub* 
stance,  as  they  thinks  oozing  through  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
l^ad  produced  the  mass  mentioned  above. 

The  upper  part  of  Nithsdale  abounds  with  minerals. 
Kirkconnel  is  the  highest  or  most  northerly  parish. of  that 
district;  it  contains  immense  quantities  of  lime,  free-stone, 
and  coal ;  the  latter  is  wrouglit  and  brought  to  market.  It 
contains  much  bitumen  j  and  therefore,  when  inflamed, 
unites  into  a  cake.     It  i|^ highly  useful  for  the  forge,  aiMl 
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Mineiik  in  domestic  economy,  but  might  not  probably  prove  so 
advantageous  iir  smelting  ores.  Varieties  of  a  less  bitu- 
minous quality  are  found,  which  are  used  for  buroing 
lime-stone.  In  the  same  parish  of  Kirkconnel  are  two 
mineral  springs ;  one  at  the  top  of  what  is  called  the 
Rigg-hiff,  and  another  at  the  Rigg-bum.  The  first  is  a 
very  deep  well,  which  has  been  used  for  complaints  of 
>  the  stomach,  though  we  do  not  know  that  its  impregna- 

Rjgg-*um  ^Qjj  ]j|^3  jjggQ  examined.  The  other,  called  Rigg-bum 
spaw,  is  well  known  ;  it  is  of  the  same  quality  with  the 
Hartfell  spring,  already  mentioned,  near  Mofiat,  but  much 
more  strongly  impregnated.  It  is  collected  into  two  large 
stone  cisterns :  the  one  nearest  the  fountain  is  covered  with 
an  arched  roof,  and  kept  locked ;  the  other  is  covered 
with  strong  flat  stones,  and  is  open  at  the  lower  end. 
These  buildings  were  erected  some  years  ago  by  the  prin- 
cipal people  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  money  is  de- 
manded for  the  water. 

But  the  most  celebrated  mineral  district  in  this  county 
is  in  the  parish  of  Sanquhar,  and  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  where  the  lead-mines  are  at  the  village  of 

Coil  at  Wanlockhead  ;  in  whose  neighbourhood,  within  the  bor- 
der of  Lanerkshire,  are  the  mines  of  Leadhills.  The 
coal  in  the  parish  of  Sanquhar  is  cleared  of  water  by 
a  steam-engine.  The  strata  in  the  barony  of  Sanquhar 
are  six  miles  in  leng^  on  each  side  of  the  Nith,  and, 
cm  a  medium,  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  range  of  the 
coal-seam  is  about  north-west  and  south-east ;  bounded  On 
each  side  by  the  common  blue  rock  of  the  country ;  and 
when  clear  of  steps  and  dikes,  which  frequently  occur  at 
thirty  yards  distance,  dips  one  foot  in  twelve  to  the  north- 
east by  north.  The  whole  of  the  collieries  belong  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  excepting  what  are  in 
fhe  town  commonty^  and  in  soirie  spots  of  land  beloog- 
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ing  to  a  few  small  fvoprietors  in  Sanquhar  and  Us  vicinitj*  Mberah. 
There  are  about  forty  people  employed  in  the  works ;       ^    ' 
and,  for  any  thing  known  to  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
wrought  for  centuries  pastj^  though  not  so  successfully  as  of 
late  years.     There  has  not  yet  been  discovered  more  tl^ian 
two  seams  of  workable  coal ;  one  about  four  feet  thick,  the 
other  three  feet  eight  inches.  In  some  places  the  la;it  seam 
has  heen  wrought  at  the  depth  of  twenty-three  fathoms  from  CoalKliket. 
the  surface,  in  others  not  more  than  fourteen  yards ;  as  the 
same  coal  is  thrown  up  by  a  large  dike  or  long  wall  of 
whin-stone,  which  runs  southeast  and  north-west ;  in 
some  places  twelve,  and  in  others  thirty-^siz  feet  thick.     It 
stands  nearly  perpendicular ;  has  always  a  great  quantity  of 
white  spar  in  it ;  and  lead*ore  has  been  found  in  cutting 
through  it.   The  dike  may  be  distinctly  traced,  at  the  sur- 
face^ for  a  mile  in  length.     There  are,  indeed,  dikes  met 
with,  running  in  different  directions  through  the  coal-stra-« 
ta  ;  some  of  which  are  evidently  formed  by  fire,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  vitrefied  matter.    The  situation  of  the  coal 
on    each  side    of  these  dikes  gives  the  strongest    rea- 
son to  bdieve  that  they' are  the  production  of  fire ;  for 
wherever  the  coal  comes  in  contact  with  th^n,  it  is  so 
mvch  humt,  and  impregnated  with  suljJiur,  as  to  render 
it  useless.     The  other  kind  of  dikes  that  are  met  with 
appear  to  have  been  chasms  formed  in  the  strata,  many  of 
them  of  no  inconsiderable  width.     They  are  filled  with 
the  firagments  of  the  different  strata  in  whidi  these  chasms 
form  sections,  and  with  a  part  of  the  surface  on  their  sidea 
falling  in.  These  fragments,  &€«  are  found  to  foe  strongly    - 
cemented  or  concreted  hy  mineral  substances,  of  which 
ir6n, seems  to  be  the  pKnctpal*    In  lately  cutting  through 
one  of  these  dikes,  there  was  found,^  amoog  the  cemented 
firagments  of  sand-stone,  argillaceous.  ix>ck,  &c.  a  part  of 
%  ^recit  which|,  bo^  its  ba^k,^  4{»peared  to  b^^e  b.e«  Uifiib. 
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Mine>alB>  The  bark  being  broke,  it  was  found  that  it  coiitfttiie4 
sand-stone.  From  a  combination  of  circumstanoes,  tbere 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  long  process  of  time,  the 
wood  being  entirely  oonsamed,  while  the  bark  was  left,( 
the  water  in  the  chasm  had  oonvejed  into  it  a  ailicious 
sandy  which  concreted  into  the  shape  of  the  tree.  In  beds 
of  stratified  matter  which  cover  the  coals,  there  are  found 
various  sorts  of  sea-shells,  and  in  some  of  the  strata  vi- 
sible  impressions  of  vegetable  bodies,  among  which  it  is 
pot  anfrequent  to  meet  with  fern  and  other  carious  produce 
tions  ;  some  of  which  have  been  selected,  and  are  preser- 
red  in  the  cabinets  of  naturalists.  In  the  mmes  have  also 
been  found  some  small  beds  of  fullers  earth.  Lime-stone  was 
unknown  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  very  lately  it  has  been 
discovered  on  the  skirt  of  Auchentaggart  hill.  A  small 
trial  has  been  made  of  it  wliere  it  crops  out,  by  which  the 
stratum  of  calcareous  matter  has  been  found  as  yet  to  be 
only  about  three  inches  thick,  consisting  of  irregular  mass* 
es  of  exceeding  fine  lime- stone,  bedded  in  a  mixture  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth  and  $heUs,  in  which  the  latter  predomi« 
nate.  Many  of  the  shells  are  as  entire  as  at  the  time  the 
fish  existed  in  them.  They  are  mostly  of  the  cockle 
species.  Tlic  generality  of  the  masses  of  lime-stone  found 
in  this  stratum  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  of  very  close 
texmre.  Upon  the  pavement  of  this  stratum,  however, 
there  sometimes  occur  pretty  large  masses^of  blue  lime- 
stone, in  plates  of  a  circular  form,  on  the  surface  of  which 
are  often  found  large  cockles,  perfectly  distinct,  and  ad- 
hering firmly  to  the  general  mass.  These  plates  of  lime- 
stone seem  to  be  rounded  by  attrition  ;  as  are  also  the 
angles  of  the  whitish* coloured  lime-stone.  The  pavement 
of  this  calcareous  stratum  is  a  blue  argillaceous  rock  ;  and 
the  incumbent  stratum  forming  its  roof  is  a  coarse  free- 
stoi^  about  three  feet  thi^k^  which  forms  the  paveojent  9f 
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s  coal-seam,  of  good  quality,  only  eight  inches  thick.    In  MincnOfc 
removing  a  part  of  an  argillaceous  bed,    which  forms 
the  roof  of  this  coal,  there  was  found  petrified  wood, 
which,  from  its  appearance,  much  resembles  broom*     In  * 

the  vicinity  of  this  calcareous  stratum  is  a  seam  of  coal  of 
a  singular  kind,  about  forty  inches  thick  (colliers,  from 
its  giving  a  bright  light,  call  it  a  candk  coo/),  of  a  close 
texture,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur 
and  iron.  When  burnt  in  a  common  fire,  it  produces  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  ashes  than  common  coal  ;  and 
the  ashes  are  of  a  very  red  colour,  resembling  the  ochre 
of  iron.  When  burnt  in  a  furnace  of  considerable  size^ 
the  iron  melts,  and  runs  through  th^  grate  in  a  fluid 
state,  combined  with  the  sulphur,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
pegulus  of  iron  :  but  the  sulphureous  fumes  which  issue 
from  it,  in  most  furnaces,  are  so  destructive  to  the  work- 
men as  to  render  it  in  many  oases  of  little  value. 

According  to  General  Dirom,  the  mines  belonging  tox^ead 
the  Earl  of  Hopeton  produce  annually  1400  tons  of  lead  ;™*"« 
and  those  of  Wanlockhead,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  produce  about  1000  tons.  The  value  of 
the  whole,  at  L.  20  per  ton,  amounts  to  L,  48,000.  The 
proprietors  receive  every  sixth  bar  of  lead  as  rent,  which 
they  call  lordship. 

Mr  Jamieson  has  given  the  following  description  of 

*lwo  of  the  principal  veins  of  lead  at  Wanlockhead  ^n^j^^^^ 

Leadhills.     *'  At  Wanlockhead  I  descended  into  one  of  ^'  ^^^ 

lockbeadf 
the  mines,  into  the  vein  called  Beltongrain  vein^  which 

was  at  that  time  but  lately  opened.     It  stretches  nearly 

north  and  south,  and'  dips  to  the  east,  under  an  angle  of  - 

from  60^  to  80°.     Its  width  is  from  six  to  eight  feet. 

^'  The  following  are  the  appearances  presented  by  the 

vein  in  the  different  places  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 

snining.    I* regret  my  observations  were  not  sufliciently 
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^^lacrab.  namenms  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  its  general  stniQlnre 
and  peculiarities,  and  thus  to  determine  its  characters,  at 
a  particular  deposition  or  formation. 
'  **  1.  In  several  places  1  observed  the  whole  width  of 

the  vein  filled  with  blackish  brown-coloured  ochre  of 
manganese,  in  which  fragments  of  grej  waeke,  which 
constituted  the  walls  of  the  veb,  were  immersed ;  in  other 
places  the  manganese  contained  crystals  of  quartz  and 
mas^s  of  lead-glance,  and  sometimes  dnifij-  cavities,  which 
were  lined  with  calamine  and  green  lead*ore. 

^  2.  At  the  north  extremity  of  the  first  .^galleiy  the 
stracture  of  the  vein  was  as  follows  :  On  the  under  or  ly- 
ing side,  lead-glanoe ;  above  it  layers  of  quartz  i  then  lay- 
ers of  manganese,  ochre,  and  brown  iron  ochre ;  and,  last- 
ly, on  the  upper  side^^  about  two  feet  of  debris  mixed  yrith 
manganese. 

*^  3.  At  another  p^acc,  at  the  depth  of  seventeen  fa- 
thoms, on  the  under  side  of  the  vein,  was  a  white  clayey 
seam  {hesteg)  about  an  inch  thick  ;  above  this  a  layer  of 
ochre  of  manganese  about  eight  inches  thick ;  then  a  layer 
of  green  lead  ore,  intermixed  with  calamine,  about  one 
inch  thick ;  then  a  layer  of  lead-glance  from  four  to  five 
inches  thick,  which  contained  drusses  lined  with  calamine 
and  white  lead  ore  ;  to  this  succeeded  a  layer  of  granttlar 
qnartz  from  four  to  five  inches  thick  ;  on  this  reposed  a 
layer  of  lead-glance  about  eight  inches  wide,  having  also^ 
drossy  cavities ;  over  this  there  lay  another  layer  of  ochre 
of  manganese,  a  few  inches  thick,  which  contained  inter- 
spersed green  copper  ore ;  and,  lastly,  the  upper  or  hang- 
ing side  of  the  vein  consisted,  for  a  foot  and  a  hal^  of 
fragments  of  grey  waeke  and  grey  waeke  slate,  intermix* 
ed  with  ochre  of  manganese. 

**  4.  In  another  part  of  the  vein  its  structure  and  mate- 
rials were  as  follows :  li/.  Sides  of  the  vein  were  lined 
with  a  layer,  a  few  inches  thick^  of  ochre  of  n^anganese ;., 
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2df  To  this  sacceeded  layers  of  hrowrL  ochre  of  iron  ;  3//,  ^^'^^^ 
Thin  layers  of  calamine  ;  4tb,  Thin  layers  of  lead-glance, 
which  was  coarse,  small,  and  fine-grained ;  5ii,  Layer 
of  brownish-colonred  arenaceous  qnartz^  of  which  the 
concretions  were  so  loose  that  it  could  be  disintegrated  by 
the  hand ;  and,  6e6,  The  nuddle  of  the  vein  was  filled  with 
manganese 

**  Leadhillsy  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from*  Wan- 
lockhead,  also  presents  many  rich  veins  of  lead-glance. 
Of  these  Ae  greatest  and  most  productive  is  the  Susanna 
vent* 

•*  This  vein  stretches  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  val- 
ley in  which  it  is  situated,  and  its  &11  is  nearly  conform- 
able with  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  usual  breadth  is  about 
four  feet.  Several  years  ago  it  was  in  one  .place  about 
fourteen  feet  wide  ;  but  this  was  owing  to  a  partial  en- 
largement of  what  the  miners  term  a  ietty. 

^  Its  structure  is  the  same  with  that  of  Beltongrain,  at 
Wanlockhead,  and  its  materials  are  nearly  identical.  The 
vem^siones  are  quartz,  lamellar  heavy  spar,  brown  spar, 
and  mountain  cork.  Its  ores  are  lead-glance,  manganese, 
ochre,  lead  earth,  sparry  ircm  ore,  calamine,  brown  itatk 
ochre,  iron  pyrites,  copper  azure,  green  le$4  ore,  white 
lead  ore,  lead  vitriol,  and  brown  homalite. 

**^  The  vein  has  sometimes  interposed  between  it  and 
the  rock  in  which  it  runs  a  thin  seam  of  clay  or  loam  ; 
somedmes  this  is  wanting,  and  not  unfrequently  the  mat* 
ter  of  the  vein  is  grown  together  with  the  rock  which  forms 
its  sides." 

The  ores  of  lead  which  are  found  in  these  mines  are  Kindf  «C 
very  various.     The  following  are  the  chief:  l^^  White  J^. 
lead  ore,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.    Its  colours 
vary  much  ;  it  is  sometimes  snow-white,  at  other  times 
yellowish  white  or  greyish  white.     From  snow-white  it 
passes  through  greyish  white  into  ash-grey,  and  from  yd* 
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l/Gnenk,  lowish  white  into  caream^ydlow  and  pale  brown.  Ap* 
cording  to  Klaproth,  it  contains  77  parts  of  lead  out  of 
100  ;  the  rest  is  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water.  2^^ 
Green  lead  ore.  Its  colour  is  grass  green,  whidi  passes, 
on  the  one  side,  through  pistachio  green,  olive  green,  into 
sulphur  yellow ;  on  the  other  side,  through  asparagus 
green  iftto  greenish  white.  The  olive  green  is  very  cooit 
pion ;  ,it  consists  of  80  ]t)arts  of  oxide  of  lead  out  of  100, 
and  IS  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  j  the  ren^aitider  is  mu- 
riatic  acid  an^  water.  .  3d,  liea4  earth  is  also  found  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour.  It  is  not  crystallized  like  the  two 
former,  but  is  of  a  glistening,  and  sometimes  of  9  dull,  or 
dusty,  appearance  when  broken,  ^h.  The  most  common 
kind  of  lead  ore  is  that  called  garena,  or  blue  lead  ore, 
consisting  of  a  union  of  sulphur  and  lead. 
OoM  ^y  th^  frequent  washing  of  the  torrepts  upon  the  sides 

of  these  mountains,  large  jquantities  of  sand  and  gravel 
have  in  the  course  of  ages  been  brought  down  to  the  val- 
leys. Among  the  soil  thus  transferred  from  the  high  to 
the  low  grounds,  gold  has  been  found  in  small  particles, 
General  Dirom,  in  his  table  annexed  to  the  m^p  of  the 
county,  informs  us,  that  in  the  reign  pf  James  the  Fifth, 
300  men  are  said  to  have  bpen  employed  here  for  several 
summers  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  for  gold ;  and 
that  they  collected  that  metal  to  the  amount  of  L.  100,000 
Sterling.  Wl^ilc  wages  remained  at  fourpence^^r  day, 
the  ses^rch  was  found  sufficiently  profitable  -,  but  on  the 
xising  to  sixpence  Scotch  money,  it  was  ^b^ndoned,  ex- 
cepting by  some  old  men  unfit  for  other  labour,  who  for 
a  time  continued  it. 

The  mineral  strata,  i^l^eady  Toentiope^  do  not  in  gene-r 
ral  appear  to  descend  into  the  low  country,  npr  to  be  found 
below  the  parish  of  Sanquhar  in  such  quantities  as  to  r^- 
dcr  the  working  of  them  profitable.  In  the  parish  of  Pen- 
pont  a  considerable  mixture  of  mineral  substances  is  to  be 
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teen  ;  hut  thej  are  of  litde  importance.  White  and  red  <^^>crA 
free^stone^  and  whitish  grej  with  red  specks,  abound  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  parish*  There  is  calm-stone  and 
plentj  of  ruddle.  Blue  grej  and  brownish  whin  are  very 
abundant.  Arches  of  bridge  are  built  with  wfain.'  Water 
stone  is  a  blue  grej,  dresses  neatlj,  and  is  used  in  build* 
ing.  There  are  some  rocks  composed  of  spar,  whin,  and  . 
lime-stone.  Large  transparent  white  stones  are  foiund  at 
the  head  of  Glenmanna  bum.  There  are  some  mineral 
springs,  but  of  little  note,  impregnated  with  iron.  Marl 
is  found  in  several  bogs.  There  are  indicatioQS  of  lead, 
iron,  and  coal. 

We  have  alreadj  mentioned  the  lime-works  of  Bflr^ 
jarg,  which,  were  discovered  about  sixteen  jears  ago.  The 
rock  seems  to  be  ineichaustible,  but  has  about  fourteen 
feet  deep  of  earth  above  it ;  the  Amoving  of  which  is  at- 
tended with  no  small  ezpenoe.  Between  30  and  40  men 
are  constantly  employed  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year,  when  they  continue  to  burn  lime,  but  not  so  many 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Between  20,000  and  30,000 
measures  in  shells  have  been  sold  annttally ;  the  measure 
containing  two  Winchester  bushels.  Abundance  of  lime 
is  also  burned  at  Closebum ;  but  as  these  lime-works  are 
utuated  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  while  coal,  for  the 
purpose  of  calcining,  the  lime,  can  only  be  obtained  at  its 
extremities,  the  preparation  of  lime  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
pensive operation. 

<  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  coal,  peat  is  muchpeae. 
used  in  this  county  as  fuel.  Large-  collections  of  peat 
earth  are  found  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  even  on  the 
level  summits  of  very  lofty  mountains  ;  but  the  greatest 
and  mo^  remarkable  collection  of  this  sort  of  earth  is  in 
what  is  called  Loebar  moss.     The  water  of.  Lochar  isi,odiar 

about  five  feet  broad  at  amedium,  and  runs  in  such  a  level  "^T  ^^ 

.  .  tcribtd. 

course  that  it  only  falls  eleven  feet  in  a  distance  of  twelve 
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MiMrUs.  miles  in  a  diriect  line*    Upon  the  banks  of  this  sfream  is 
the  great  bog  called  lector  moss  :  it  extends  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  in  lengdi,  and  at  a  medium  between  two  and 
three  in  breadth ;  it  extends  to  the  Solwaj  Frith,  and 
fupidies  the  iahabitaats  of  Dumfries  and  the  surrouiul- 
ing  countiy  with  fuel :  tvfiu  from  Lochar  bridge,  which 
is  above  the  bog  or  moss,  to  the  levd  o£  the  sea,  i$  a 
descent  of  no  more  than  fourteen  feet.    The  water  of 
Lochar  contains  pike,  percby  trout,  and  eel ;  some  of  the 
inke  weigh  twenty  pounds,  some  eels  three  pounds^  and  a 
ftw  of  the  trout  five  pounds.     Several  otters  frequent  this 
river,  and  make  great  havoc  among  the  pike.    Wild  duck 
and  teal  abound  here  all  the  jear  round,  and  many  wild 
geese  visit  this  place  in  stormj  winters ; «  few  swans  alao 
come  hither,  and  several  bitterns  and  herons.     In  the  ad- 
jacent moss  and  meadows,  c^lews,  plovers,  and  moor- 
fowl  breed.    Oak,  fir,  birch,  and  hazel  trees,  the  latter 
with  nuts  and  husks,  are  freqiientlj  dug  up  in  numj  parts 
of  the  moss.    Several  of  these  trees  are  very  large  and 
fresh,  and  are  applied  by  carpentors  to  various  purposes  of 
their  trade.    Fragments  of  the  firs  are  cut  in  small  pieces^' 
and  .used' for  kindling  fires ;  they  bum  amazingly,  and  are 
frequently  carried  to  Dumfries  for  that  purpose*    This 
moss  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  four  parishes,  Tinwahl^ 
Torthorwald,  Mousewald,  and  Ruthwald  ;all  terminating 
in  waU,  which  in  the  Saxon  signifies  a  wood.    Antiqui* 
ties  of  various  sorts  have  been  found  in  this  moss  by  those 
ei^ldoyed  in  digging  peat ;  and  an  opinion  generally  pre- 
vails in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  sea  must  onoe  have 
covered  it,  as  sea-sand  and  sleech  or  mud  are  found  at  the^ 
bottom  of  it.     But  if  this  ever  was  the  case^  it  must  evi* 
dently  have  been  prior  to  the  period  when  it  waajso^eied 
with  wood,  or  when  the  trees  grew  which  are  found  an 
the  moss.  * 
It  may  b^  remarked,  that  not  oi^y  heor^^  Ibnt  ijn  odicr 
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^irters  of  Scotlaiidy  considerabk  tncts  of  level  Cerritofy  MjacMh.^ 
are  found  covered  with  a  bed  of  mots  or  peat-earth ;  and  ' 
in  the  peat  are  found  all  sorts  of  trees,  evidentlj  demon- 
strating that  the  spot  was  once  covered  with  wood.  Some* 
times  beneath  the  moss  a  fertile  sml  is  found  buried  bj  a 
load  of  peat-earthy  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  feet  eight,  and 
often  to  a  still  greater  depth  i  and  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  instances  in  which  the  moss  has 
been  removed,  and  the  soil  below  recovered  by  human 
art.  It  becomes  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  fine  forests  should  have  fallen  down, 
as  it  were,  in  the  nudst  of  their  growth,  when  the  timber  ' 

of  which  the  trees  consisted  was  flourishing  and  entiie, 
and  that  they  should  have  come  to  be  buried  under  a  maa 
of  peat. 

Concerning  the  nature  and  origm  of  moss,  Dr  James  Natwc  of 
Anderson,  whose  writings  upon  agriculture  have  been  so' 
deservedly  esteemed,  advances  this  opinion,  that  moss  is 
a  vegetable,  or  an  assemblage  of  vegetables,  growing  or 
living  below,  while  at  the  tc^  it  is  dead.  Hence,  he  dis- 
tinguishes moss  into  two  kinds :  quick  moss,  from  which 
peats  are  dug,  on  which  no  vegetable  grows,  and  in  wfaidi 
no  animals  exist  while  in  its  natural  situation ;  and  dead 
minss^which  firequentlj  covers  the  fimner,  and  upon  whith 
heath  and  fog  and  coarse  grasses  grow,  and  insects  and 
other  animals  are  found.  Mr  Headrick  states  various  ob- 
jections to  tlus  opinion,  somie  of  which  appear  to  have 
great  fixroe.  Thus  he  observes,  that  the  moss  here  sup- 
posed to  be  alive  below  the  sml  has  every  mark  of  utter 
deadness  and  partial  dissolution.  When  tossed  about  in  a 
Very  dask  nighty  it  emits  light,  like  half-rotten  wood,  gi- 
ving rise  to  frequent  terrors  in  those  who  live  in  the  vici- 
ahy  of  peat  bogs.  It  also  seems  a  strange  circumstance, 
and  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  to  suppose 
that  a  vegetable  should  grow,  should  form  ligneous  fibres. 
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Minerals^  and  acquire  inflammabilitj  without  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  or  contact  of  the  air»  daring  any  period  of  its  growth. 
The  true  history  of  the  origin  of  mosses  seems  to  be  this : 
What  are  called  the  moss  plants  amount  to  about  300  in 
number.  Thej  are  extremely  hardy,  and  are  capable  of 
flourishing  in  the  most  cold  and  bleak  situations,  provi- 
ding only  they  are  surrounded  by  abundance  of  stagna- 
ting  water.  Accordingly,  wherev^  water  stagnates  in  a 
moderate  quantity  they  grow  up ;  and^  by  spreading  dxem- 
selves  around,  they  increase  the  stagnation.  When  they 
have  arisen  in  this  manner,  with  the  water  around  them, 
to  a  considerable  height,  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  be- 
ing continually  soakod  or  macerated  in  water^  cease  to  ve- 
getate, and  give  forth  their  juices  to  the  surrounding  fluid. 
As  the  moss  plants  are  extremely  astringent,  and  Contain 
large  quantities  of  the  gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle, 
the  moss  water  acquires  these  qualities,  or  becomes  astrin- 
gent, in  a  great  degiee^  and  prevents  any  process  of  putre- 
faction from  taking  place,  or  the  stems  of  the  moss  plants 
from  suffering  any  proper  process  of  rottenness  or  chemical 
decomposition.  Hence  it  is  that  moss  water  has  some- 
times been  used  for  tanning  leather  in  the  same  naanner  as 
the  liquor  of  oak-bark.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  stems 
^  of  the  moss  plants  remain  in  this  manner  dead,  but  pre- 
vented from  rotting,  or  becoming  the  habitation  of  ani- 
mals which  cannot  live  in  a  vegetable  astringent  liquor, 
the  tops  of  the  plants  that  are  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
continue  to  grow,  or  new  plants  rise  upon  the  summits^f 
the  dead  ones,  and  contipue  their  ascending  progress  ;  the 
whole  being  perhaps  a  sort  of  parasitical  plants  which  can 
grow  upon  each  other. 

**  In  this  way  a  moss  proceeds,  rising  higher  and  higher, 
till,  from  the  nnture  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  de- 
clivities in  it,  th|  water  cannot  stagnate  to  any  greater 
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Ikfik*  After  ftemoashts  come  to  tbis  height^  its  fiMher  .^^nq*^^ 
gfovth  is  prereBted ;  its  plants^  unable  to  live  or.  gtom. 
without  dnmdaocc  of  water,  wither  and  die*  The  npfer 
put  of  tk^m^  beii^  eoifioscd  to  the  actioD  of  the  air^  sirf* 
fiers  an  ordinary  process 'of  decomposition^  like  other  wt^ 
gtttaUe  remain^  and  is  Qonverted  into  a  sort  of  soil,  upon 
wfaieht  a  few  ^Eants  and  reptiles  are  sometimes  found  i 
while  at  a  sniaU  ippth^  that  is  to  s^ty,  below  the  surface  of 
ibe  stagnadng  watery  the  whde  stems  of  the  aaloieot  moss 
pkttts  eontimie  macerated  in  their  own  li^nor^  a^d  ff esttw 
ted  finom  putrefiietiDii.by'  it. 

There  ne^  howcrer^  two  general  kindsof  mosses^  bla^  Kialk of 
moasy  and  whitish  or  yellow  moss*  The  black  moss  is  aA^^°^^ 
saHy  of  a  mahogany  cidoar,  but  speedily  becomes  black, 
npon  exposure  to  the  air :  the  yellowishi  or  fogg^mossy  is 
aweh  less  compact,  thaii  the  former^  and*  retains  a  light  or 
ydlowish  colour  after  it  is  dried*  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  such  a  peff^  state  of  mateeifatioQ  a^  the  black 
mess,  haa  less  variety  of  plsats>  ai^d  is  never  so  solid.  It 
is  uauaUy  produced  in  low  warm  situationi^  and  appeara 
to  have  gprown  rapidly  2  whereas  the  Uack  moss  is  moat 
commonly  fo:und  in  cold  elevated  lands,  and  seems  to  have 
CQMisted  of  a  gretf^  number  of  less  luxuriant  plants* 
Thus  moss»  as  formerly  remarked^  may  be  regarded  aa 
bearing  some  resensUanpe  to  timber,  which  is  always  of  a 
eompiict  grain  and  dose  textnrcy  in  proportion  to  the  se^ 
irerity  of  the  climate  of  which  .it  is  the  produdt^  or  rather 
in  pcop6rtion  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  has  taken  to 
grow* 

From  what  has  been  hcxe  stated^  it  will  not  be  ^iffi^tKatonlluii 
la  understand  the  mode  in  which  mosses  came  originally  ^^^^j' 
X0  findan  «dstenoe,  or  to  cover  a  piece  of  territory  in  any 
^omotcy*    When  a  po6l  of  water  is  speedily  or  in  a  short 
Ihtie  formed  to  a  gMat  ddpth^  ^omesa  affears^  but  Wbf9^ 
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Miinfab.  a  gradual  stagnation  to  a  small  depth  takes  {dace  lipM 
anj  spot,  e^ciallj  in  a  cold  and  exposed  situation,  theie 
the  -moss  plants  (being  the  only  ones  capable  of  subaisting 
on  such  a  soil)  speedily  grow  up,  and  occupy  the  place  of 
every  other.  Though  the  quantity  of  water  that  origi- 
nally stagnated  there  might  not  be  great,  it  is  increased 
by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  obstmctioa 
produced  by  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  moss 
plants,  till  at  last  it  forms  a  bog  of  very  gitat  depth.  The 
stagnation  of  water  may  either  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  mechanical  figure  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  figure  and 
spongy  quality  of  the  moss  plants,  making  them  tou^- 
ciou$ly  to  retain  the  falling  rains ;  or  it  may  be  the  oon^ 
sequence  of  springs  or  reservoirs  of  water  pent  up  or  con* 
fined  iu  the  bowds  of  the  eardi  by  an  incumbent  mass  of 
clay.  Struggling  to  rise  up  through  this  day,  it  wiU  wet 
every  part  of  it,  and  will  slowly  ooze  throughout  all  its 
kss  adhesive  parts,  and  will  fofm  a  sdl  fit  only  for  there* 
eeption  of  moss  plants ;  which  will  there,  by  obstructing 
the  departure  df  the  moisture  which  is  constantly  rising-iu 
the  course  of  years,  rear  up  the  surface  into  a  complete 
And  perfect  peat-bog. 

But  mosses  not  only  arise  in  particular  situations  in  am^ 
sequence  of  these  operations  of  nature;  they  are  also  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  certain  exertions  of  human  labour* 
We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  various  remains  of 
ttrees  found  in  Lochar  moss.  Indeed,  the  trees  an4  shrubs 
found  at  the  bottom  of  mosses  in  Scotland  «riiibit,  perhapsr 
the  whole  variety  of  this  kind  of  plants  which  are  natives 
of  the  country.  Of  trees  tfre  found  the  oa(,  the  elm,  tibe  • 
lutch,  the  ^llow,  the  alder,  and  the  fir:  of  shrubs  are 
found  the  hazel,  the  dwarf  willow,  the  gall  plant,  and, 
Btstly,  the  heath  pfattit.  The  last  is  of  s#  hardy  a  nature, 
tSftit  it  often  eootinues  to  rise  ttpon  the  moss  during  the 
wholpi  period  of  its  ezisteite*    Now,  if  it  should  be  sup* 
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posed  tliat>  at  atij  time>  extensive  forests  of  these  trees  MlnenOai 
were  snddjenlj  cut  down  by  the  exertions  of  man,  they  " 
wooM  undottbtedlj  produce  a  stagnation  of  water,  aad  a 
bleakness  of  dimate,  that  would  reader  the  situation  fit 
only  to  be  inhabited  by  moss  jdants,  which  would  there- 
fore speedily  rise  up,  and  form  a  peat-bog,  in  which  mul« 
titudes  of  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  found  soaked  in  their 
own  juice,  and  in  the  astringent  liquor  resulting  bom  ibp 
maceration  of  the  stems  of  the  moss  plants. 

That  in  ancient  times  old  forests  were  thus  destroyed  by  Artifidrf 
the  efforts  of  man,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.   Not"*^*"*^    * 
only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England  and  .Ireland,  thertt 
are  found  in  mosses  vast  numbers  of  trees  standing,  with 
their  stumps  erect,  and  their  roots  piercing  the  ground  in  a 
natural  posture  as  when  growing.  Many  of  these  trees  are 
broken  or  cut  otf  near  the  roots,  and  lie  along ;  and  this 
usually  in  a  north-east  direction.    From  the  Roman  coins 
and  utensils  frequently  found  in  mosses,  as  well  as  from 
certain  parts  of  their  history,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  vast  forests  were  destroyed  by  that  people  when 
establishing  themselves  here.    Their  own  historians  tell 
us,  that  when  their  armies  pursued  the  wild  Britons,  these 
people  always  sheltered  themselves  in  the  miry  woods  and 
low  watery  forests.     Caesar  expressly  says  this  ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  Gassibelan  and  his  Britons,  after  their  defeat, 
passed  the  Thames,  and  fled  into  such  low  morasses  and 
woods,  that  there  was  no  pursuing  them.     And  we  find 
that  the  Silures  secured  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
when  attacked  by  Ostorius  and  Agricola*     The  same 
thing  is  recorded  of  Venutius,  king  of  the  Brigantineaif, 
who  fled,  to  secure  himself,  into  the  boggy  forests  of  the 
midland  part  of  this  kingdom.    And  Herodian  expressly 
says  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  pushing  their  con* 
guests  in  these  islands,  it  was  the  cuitomof  the  Bziloiut9 
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Mbermlf.  secure  themselves  in  the  thick  forests  which  grew  in  their 
bogg7  and  wet  places,  and,  when  opporluni^  ofiSered^  to 
issue  oat  thence  and  fall  upen  the  Romans.  The  conae- 
qpience  of  all  this  was  the  destroying  of  all  these  &»cats. 
•The  Romans,  finding  Uiemselves  so  {dagued  with  parties 
43f  tim  natives  issuing  out  upon  them  at  times  from  the 
ibrests,  gave  ozders  for  the  catting  down  and  destrojing  aH 
the  forests  in  Britain  which  grew  (m  bogs  and  wet  grounds. 
These  orders  were  ponctuallj  execnted ;  and  to  this  it 
is  owing,  that  at  this  daj  we  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
holieve  that  sach  forests  ever  grew  with  us  as  axe  now 
Ibund  buried. 

The  Roman  historians  all  join  in  telling  us,  that  when 
Sttetonius  Paulinas  conquered  An^lesea,  be  ocdeved  all 
&e  woods  to  be  cut  down  there,  in  die  nunner  of  the 
Roman  generals  in  Engbnd.  And  Galea  tells  us,  that 
the  Romans^  after  their  -conquests,  kept  their  soldmrs  in 
Britain  constantly  employed  in  cutting  down  forests,  drains 
ing  of  marshes,  and  paving  of  bogs.  Not  only,  the  Ro« 
man  soldiers  were  employed  in  this  manner,  but  all  the 
native  Britons  made  captives  in  the  wars  were  obliged  to 
assist  in  it.  And  Dion  Cassius  tells  ns^  tiiot  the  Emperor 
Severas  lost  no  less  than  50,000  men,  in  a  £ew  jrears 
time,  in  eutling  dowo  the  woods  and  draining  the  bogs  o£ 
this  island.  In  like  manner,  we  are  ezpresslj  told,  that 
when.  Henry  the  Second  conquered  Ireland,  he  ordered  all 
l!he  woods  to  be  cut  down  that  grew  in  the  low  parts  of  it, 
tb  secure  his  conquests,  by  cutting  away  Uie  places  of  re* 
^ort  of  the  rebels. 
Oood  and  ^  The  tendency  of  our  climate  to  produce,  in  oold  and 
Jmo%T*  damp  ^tuations,  moss  plants^  which  gradnally  form  su 
found  themselves  a  liquor  which  is  the  enemy  of  all  pa-^ 
trefaction,  may  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
'  Upon  the  whole,  fior  the  preservatioa  of  the  health  of  Bien 
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and  animals,  as  well  as  contributing  to  other  Taluable  pur-  Mlneraly- 
poses.  In  considering  the  nature  of  moss^  **  I  cannot  dis« 
miss  the  subject  (sajs  Mr  Headrick)  without  suggesting 
mj  admiration  at  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in  having 
provided  the  moSs  plants  for  the  situations  in  which  they 
grow.  Thej  afford  an  immediate  supply  of  fuel,  and  ar« 
the  source  from  which  pit-coal  derives  its  origin  ;  though 
trees,  and  all  the  plants  which  abound  in  oils  and  carbon/ 
also  contribute  to  the  supply  of  pit-coal.  Were  the  pla- 
ces now  occupied  by  mosses  divested  of  vegetabl<;8,  ct 
stored  with  vegetables  of  a  different  character,  they  woul4 
become  noisome  fens,  which,  by  the  emission  of  putrid 
gasses,  would  spread  around  them  pestilence  and  death« 
Mosses  emit  no  noxious  gasses,  but  rather,  by  growing  at 
the  surface,  where  the  plants  are  act^d  upon  by  the  sun^t 
rays,  they  perpetually  throw  out  oxygen^  9nd  thus  contri* 
bute  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  de- 
fect with  which  they  are  chargeable^  is  fonmogmagaftines 
of  moisture,  which  by  its  exhalation  generates  cold,  an4 
spreads  rheumatism  and  intermitting  fevers  among  all  th« 
animals  within  its  reach.  The  perpetual  evaporation  of 
this  moisture  not  only  tends  to  chill  the  moss^^  but  it  de-« 
scends  in  hoar  frost  and  mildews  upon  all  the  lands  that 
are  lower  in  situation.  These  last  mentioned  disadvanta- 
ges  are  more  than  amply  compensated  by  the  considera^ 
tion,  that  moss  is  not  only  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of 
manure  for  other  soils,  but  may  be  converted  into  a  most 
fertile  soil  itself.  After  it  is  so  converted,  none  of  the 
defects  already  stated  are  any  longer  applicable  to  it.'* 

This  county  contains  four  royal  boroughs  ;  DumfriesHoyal  U^ 
^d  Sanquhar  in  Nithsdale,  and  Annan  and  Lochmabein'^"'^^ 
in  Annandale.     These  four,  with  the  royal  borough  of 
Kirkcudbright,  in  the  stewartry  of  that  name,  send  a  mem- 
•l^K  to  parliament^    Of  these  Pumficies^  being  the  capUt 
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2^;^^  the  countj,  as  well  as  the  most  important  in  point  of  size 
and  population,  must  be  considered  as  the  chief. 
Hiitory.  The  town  of  Dumfries  is  situated  in  55°  8'  30"  of  north 
latitude^  and,  as  nearly  as  has  been  ascertained,  4°  25'  15" 
west  from  Greenwich.  It  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Nith,  about  nine  miles  above  the  place  where  the  river 
discharges  itself  into  the  Solwaj  Frith.  Of  the  precise  pe-. 
riod  at  which  it  was.  founded  no  record  has  been  preser- 
ved. The  Selgov^,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of 
the  Cimbri,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Britain,,  were  found  by  the  Romans  in  the  tract  of 
country  comprehended  in  the  present  shire  of  Dumfries, 
and  in  the  south-ea$t  part  of  thiS  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. The  Roman  proyinpo  of  Valentia,  bounded  by 
the  two  walls  between  Solway  and  TynCt  ^  between^ 
Forth  and  Clyde,  extended  over  Dumfriesshire  and  Gal- 
loway, with  the' other  intermediate  copnties  between 
these  boundaries.  After  ^he  Ropians  had  relinquished 
Britain,  a  new  kingdop,  founded  by  Ida  and  the  Angles 
in  1547,  spread  it$  authority  from  North  Cumberland 
over  the  southern  and  western' parts  pf  Valentia.  The 
Fipt^  penetrated  to  the  north  and  north-east,  dismembered 
Gallpway  apd  Dunifriesshire  froni  the  Northumbrian 
monarchy^  and  established  them^ves  in  these  districts,  ip 
the<|i4  of  the  eighth  c^tury^ 

But  ^though  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Dumfries  be 
nearly  »t  the  most  southern  part,  where  the  Nith  has  ever 
been  fordal^le,  and  consequ^tly  at  the  very  place  where 
it  is  likely  that  this  river  could  b^  p^sed  most  generally  in 
travelling  between  the  north  of  England  and  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland  s  yet  the  authors  who  have  commemora- 
ted the  above  particulars  concerning  the  iuicient  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  make  no  mention  of  any  town 
(pr  village  existing  in  these  Uzpes  t^at  fan  }fe  tbpught  tp.hf^xS 
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been  the  same  with  Dumfries.  Ptolemey,  in  his  geography  Dumfriet. 
of  Britain,  speaks  of  the  Nervos,  by  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  meant  the  Nith ;  but  says  nothing  of  any 
town  seated  anywhere  upon  the  banks  of  thi^  river. 

The  principal  street  of  Dumfries  extends  full  three  DetcriM* 
quarters  of  a  mile,  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  in  a  di«. 
rection  parallel  to  the  Nith.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
town,  this  street  may  be  neariy  one  hundred  feet  wide^ 
Besides  this,  there  are  seven  or  eight  streets,  and  five  or 
six  lanes.  The  breadth  of  the  town  is,  for  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  part  of  a  mile.  The 
houses,  being  built  of  brick  and  red  freestone,  have  a  light 
and  airy  appearance.  The  situation  of  the  town,  rising 
gradually  from  the  river^  is  beautiful  and  advantageous.  It 
is  allowed  by  strangers  to  b^  neat  and  well  built.  It  is 
well  lighted,  and  Qr^tly  paved* 

The  tpwn^haU  forms  a  part  of  a  building  erected  aboi^t 
the  begiE)|iing  of  the  l^te  centuxy,  and  rather  incommodi- 
ously placed  in  the  middle  of  the  high  s1;reet.  Under  the 
hall  are  th(  weighhouse  and  town-guardhouse.  This 
structure  is  also  adorned  with  a  steeple  and  spire.  Nearly 
adjoining  is  the  prispn.  The  council-chamber,  in  a  sepa*- 
late  building,  is  deporatcd  with  portraits  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry : 
the  latter  a  fine  painting.  A  house  of  eorrection  has  been 
lately  built.  There  is  also  here  a  theatre :  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  accommodated  with  an  elegant  suit  of  assem- 
bly rooms.  There  are  two  churches  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment, besides  chapeis  for  episcopalians,  methodists, 
antiburghers,  and  the  sect  of  relief.  In  a  square,  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  Doric  column, 
which  was  erected,  on  a  plan  by  Mr  Adam,  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county,  to  the  memory  of  the  lateJDuke  of 
Oupensberry.  The  flesh*market  is  a  square^  shaded  arovin^^ 
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Pumfncs.  ^ith  proper  conveniences  behind  for  slaughter*  Th^ 
Dumfries  infirmary  is  an  establishment  which  it  in  some 
measure  owes  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  coantj 
town.  It  was  established  at  first,  and  is  still  maintained, 
by  subscriptions  from  thp  town  and  county  of  Dumfries, 
imd  from  Galloway*  It  was  opened  in  17*77  ;  and  the 
patients  resorting  to  it  have,  since  that  period,  been  gra. 
dually  and  uniformly  increasing.  Dumfries,  being  a  very 
considerable  thoroughfare,  has  two  principal  inns,  a  cof* 
feehouse,  and  several  taverns*  A  printinghouse  is  esta- 
blish^, and  a  newspaper  published  weekly.  There  are 
branches  of  different  banks  established  here,  which  carry 
on  business  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
^voldpal  Bj  tbe  municipal  constitution^  the  mechanics,  who  are 
^ifiti^ptioB^  here,  as  iij  the  other  Scottish  boroughs,  called  trades,  are 
divided  into  seven  incorporations.  A  deacon  for  each  of 
these  corporations,  with  twelve  merchant-counsellors,  a 
treasurer,  a  dean  of  guild,  three  bailies,  and  a  provost, 
making  altogether  twenty-three  members,  compose  die 
town-council.  The  deacons  of  the  trades  are  annually  cho- 
sen by  the  freemen  of  the  several  incorporations.  The 
new  council  are  elected  by  their  predecessors  in  office. 
The  mode  of  election  is  somewhat  particukr.  Previous 
to  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  old  council  choose 
'four  merchant-counsellors  in  addition  to  their  number. 
These,  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  council,  make 
up  twenty-two,  exclusive  of  the  deacons  of  the  trades.  At 
the  election,  although  there  be  only  seven  deacons.of  in* 
corporations,  the  trades  enjoy  (in  consequence  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into,  in  the  1623,  between  the  merchant 
counsellors  and  the  representatives  of  the  trades,)  no  £ew<- 
^r  than  eleven  votes,  which  are  half  as  many  as  are  givoi 
by  the  other  members  of  the  coimcil.<*-The  public  revc« 
uue  of  the  town,  including  that  levied  un4cr  a  statute  f^l^ 
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Ae  legolaHon  of  the  pbUoe,  anknints  to  netrljL.  1600  ptr  Don^jfl^ 

fmaan*    Of  that  sum  abottt  L*  400  per  amtum  consists  of 

|he  rent  of  floury  meal,  and  barley  mills,  belonging  to  the 

ukcorporatioii.  In  oooseqaenee  ef  (he  influx  of  the  tide  in* 

io  die  river  Nith^  Dumfries  is  a  sort  of  aea^port,  to  which 

lieioag  ten  or  twelve  coasting  vessels,  and  three  or  four 

^diers,  which  trade  to  the  Baltic  of  to  Portugal  for  wine* 

•Thexe  are  no  manu&ctures  of  anj  importance  established 

Jiere,  though  there  are  some  tan«.works ;  a|id  stockings^ 

hats,  linen,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  are  prepared  in 

small  quantities  for  home  consumption.  Every  Wednesdaj 

throughout  the  year  there  is  a  constant  weekly  market  in 

Dumfries  for  m^al,  corns,  potatoes,  butchers  meat,  fish| 

poultry,  eggs,  coal,  and  various  other  article^.     Saturday 

is  also  amarket^y  for  buteher^  meat,  fish,  potatoes,  and 

coal.— A  singular  cuitom  haa  long  existed  here*    TheSing^tir 

mumty  hangman  goes  through  the  noarket,  every  market-^ 

day,  with  a  hrtut  laHif  or  large  spoon,  pushes  it  into  the 

mouth  of  every  sack  of  meal,  com,  &c«  and  carries  it  off 

full*  When  the  fanners  refused  any  longer  to  comply  with 

this  custom,  the  matter  was  tried  before  the  courts  of  law, 

and  the  hangman  wai  found  to  have  right  to  this  perqui« 

Site  of  office.     It  is  said  that  a  similar  custom  once  pre* 

vailed  in  Edinburgh :  but,  early  in  the  late  century,  the 

magistrate^  took  an  oppoftnaity,  upon  a  vacancy  of  the 

office  of  this  important  minister  of  justice,  to  stipulate  with 

the  individual  next  promoted  to  the  employment  that  he 

should  accept  of  a  pecuniary  pgymeot.    When  the  farm« 

ers  of  Dunsfiriesshire  lost  their  cause  against  the  hangman, 

-many  of  them  refused  for  aome  time  to  bring  their  corns 

end  meal  to  that  market.—- There  are  great  periodical  fairs 

and  markets  at  Dumfries  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  Mack 

eattle.     Itfge  quantities  of  English,  Iri^,  and  Scottish 

borsesi  vi  all  kinds  and  prices^  for  the  saddle  and  the 
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Vmlda,  draught,  are  sold  at  three  times  in  the  jear  :  at  the  Caifo 
dlemas  &ir,  which  is  on  the  13th  of  February  if  a  Wed« 
nesdajy  Or  if  not,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  istfa  i 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Jnly,  being  the  day  after  the 
great  horse  fair  at  Skelton  hill,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright ;  and  at  the  Rood  fair,  which  is  held  on  the 
25th  of  September,  if  a  Wednesday,  or  if  not,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  25th.  Each  of  these  two  fairs  conti- 
nues a  week,  in  so  far  as  certain  privileges  of  erecting  tent^ 
for  selling  articles  of  merchandise  on  the  street  are  allows 
ed  to  those  who  are  not  freemen  of  the  town.  Horses  are 
sold  on  the  Tuesday,   Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  bat 

^  chiefly  on  the  Wednesday.     There  is  a  very  considerable 

naarket  for  black  cattle  every  Wednesday  horn  the  fir^ 
Wednesday  of  April  to  the  last  of  December,  every  year. 
Durii^  these  nine  mobths^  a  great  number  of  cattk  are 
shown  and  sold.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  it  exactly ; 
but,  from  a  general  calculation,  it  iy>pears  to  be  consider- 
ably above  20,000.  There  are  two  market-days  about 
the  middle  of  October,  on  which  a  very  large  quantity, 
especially  of  aged  cattle,  fit  fbr  the  markets  in  the  south  of 
England,  are  shown  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  paiks 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  4000 
on  one  day.  These  days  are  galled  Hen^n.  Wedmesdaj^ss 
because  the  cattle  bought  on  them  are  suited  to  the  fair  of 
Sen^tom  green,  in  the  south  of  England,  both  in  pomt  of 
quality  and  time.  On  the  first  and  second  Wednesdays  af- 
ter Martinmas,  also,  are  grc^t  markets  for  fiit  cattle;  the 
first  of  which  is  called  Martitmae  Wednesday* 

P)d  bridge  The  old  bridge  of  Dumfries  is  of  very  considerable  ao« 
tiquity.  It  consists  of  nine  arches,  measuring  400  feet  in 
length  \  its  breadth  within  the  parapet  13  feet  6  inches  j^ 
medium  width,  including  the  parapets,  16  feet  twoinches^i 
J^f  igl|t,  ftom  ^^  top  of  the  parapet  ^p  the  ^atcr,  ^Q  f«t\ 
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This  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  Nith,  was  bdlt  by  P^»fr^^ 
the  Lady  Devorgilla,  third  daughter  of  Allan  Earl  of 
Galloway,  who  imposed  certain  tolls  and  customs  to  be 
levied  on  all  cattle,  fish,  com,  and  merchandize,  passing 
here*  She  died  A*  D.  1269,  and  left  a  daughter  of  her 
own  name,  whose  daughter  was  the  mother  of  John  Cum^ 
min  assassinated  at  Dumfries.  This  John  Cummin  left 
a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Archibald  the  fifth  Lord  . 
of  Douglas ;  who  by  this  marriage,  when  the  Baliol  and 
Cummin  families  became  extinct,  was  lineal  heir  to  Al- 
lan Lord  of  GaUo way,  and  was  thie  first  Lord  of  GalloWay 
of  the  Douglas  family.  To  him,  then,  the  bridge,  tolls, 
and  customs  of  Dumfries,  of  course,  devolved,' and  are 
supposed  to  have  continued  m  his  family  till  the  year 
1425,  when  they  were  granted  by  a  daughter  of  Archibald, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas,  named  Margaret,  and  styled 
ihtjair  maid  of  Galloway^  to  the  friars  Minor  of  Dum- 
fries, who  kept  possession  of  them  till  July  lOth,  1557, 
•  when  they  granted  them  to  John  Johnston  of  Ni»nholme, 
from  whom  they  devolved  to  Marion  Johnston,  his  sister 
and  heir,  as  appears  by  her  infeftment  Dec.  14th,  1616. 
.She,  with  her  husband  Donald  Kirkpatridk  (probably 
brother  to  the  laird  of  Ellisland)  sdd  them  to  the  ma- 
gistrates  of  the  town  of  Dnmfries  anno  1032,  by  whom 
they  are  still  held.  We  have  already  remariud  that  a 
new  bridge  has  been  bpilt  somewhat  higli^  up  the  river 
|han  the  ancient  one. 

The  royal  borough  of  Sanqi](har,  situated  at  the  upper  Sui^phac^ 
part  of  Nitbsdale,  is  an  inland  village  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. From  time  immemorial  it  was  a  borough  of  ba- 
rony. At  the  request  of  Robert  Crichton,  Lord  of  San- 
quhar, it  was  erected  into  a  royal  borough,  in  159C,  by 
King  Jama^  the  Sixth.  It  stands  twenty-seven  nules  dis^ 
^^f^  frpip  Pumfrie?,  in  the  sputhem,  and  tbir^-tfaree  mil^ 
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^^wyifatf.  from  Ajr^  in  the  ivestem  directioiiy  being  both  wAja  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  sea*  It  has  on}j  one  principal  street^ 
and  is  about  one-foiirth  of  a  xnile  in  length*  It  is  govern* 
ed  bj  a  provost,  a  dean  of  gnild»  ihree  bailies^  a  treasurer, 
and  eleven  counsellors.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  boi 
rongh  at  present  scarcely  amounts  to  L*  50p^  ammtm.  It 
|ua  indeed^  besides,  a  commontj  of  considerable  extent^ 
Ivhich,  firom  its  being  iii  a  rude  uncultivated  atafee^is  woErth 
onlj  about  L.  10  f€r  amtum*  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
stockings  was  once  carried  on  in  Sanquhar  to  a  eonsider* 
able  extent ;  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  carrj 
on  here4iilerent  branches  of  Ae  woollen  manu&cture,buty 
from  the  want  of  men  of  capital,  widi  no  great  success. 
At  the  same  time,  Sanquhar  seems  at  least  as  well  sitiia* 
ted  for  that  sort  of  manufacture  as  it  is  possible  for  a  re- 
inote  inland  village  to  be*  Its  neighbourhood  abounds 
I  with  coal,  and  with  situations  in  which  very  powerfiil 

inachinery  might  be  ];noved  bj  water.  It  is  almost  in  the 
centre  of  a  country,  the  staple  commodities  of  which  are 
sheep  and  wool,  touching  the  head  of  Galloway,  bofder- 
ing  on  Ayrshire  and  the  bead  of  Clydesdale,  and  conti- 
guous to  Annandale  and  Tweeddale.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  excellent  roads  to  Ayr,  Edinburgh,  and  Dam- 
fries.  To  the  two  last  of  these  places  carriage  of  goods  is. 
uncommonly  cheap,  on  account  of  the  steady  employment 
which  carters  enjoy  in  conveying  lead  to  Edinburgh  and 
coal  to  Dumfries. 

91d  caitle.  The  old  castle  of  Sanquhar  is  iirorthy  of  notice.  It  i^ 
4t  psctutesque  ruin,  at  a  small  distance  south  from  the  Im^ 
rough,  situated  on  a  high  bank  on  the  north-east  ude  of 
the  river  Nitb,  which  it  overlooks.  It  was  onoe  the  re^ 
sidence  of  the  family  of  Crichton.  It  has  been  a  builds 
ing  of  considerable  magnitude  and  extent.  It  is  said  ta 
^ve  been  for  some  time  in  the  ^ssessio^  of  Ae  Englisiii 
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in  likt  reign  of  Edward  the  Firsts  aad  to  hftve  been  recap-  Smyjar. 
tared  b j  Sir  Wifiiam  Doughs  of  Dougkadak,  who  piii 
the  ganiMHi  to  the  sword*  The  whole  baroaj  faelooged 
to  the  Cnditofis ;  but  the  hoBoilj  of  Qtwenjabeory,  haraig 
a  morlgige  vpon  aome  port  of  the  estate^  puxyshaaed  Ab 
faarosy  ift  the  ktter  ead  of  the  sixteenth  or  begUmiog  cf 
Ae  aereateeatb  oestery.  Prior  to  its  being  in.  the  fo»ac^ 
maa  of  the  Cr]cbloo%  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Kom4li 
ftjehilly  cadets  ^  the  ancient  and  powerful  earU  of  &os% 
lofds  of  the  tales  of  Scotland.  A  stone  was  found  aome 
live  ago  with  the  fbUoi^ring  inscription :  ^  Hero  lies  l3ie 
good  Sir  John  Ross  of  RjciulL— Here  lies  the  fOwt  Sir 
John  Ro8s«-*HeDe  also  Hes  the  good  good  Sir  Johnr  Rosa.** 
Here  fonnerlj  the  (^eenaberrj  fafmly  kept  thek  dan  in 
a  krge  park^  now  conyerted  into  a  fhrm.  Upon  the  bel* 
tom^  that  lies  beaeatfa  the.  west  side  of  the  castle^  were  f(M> 
merlj  the  gardens^  where  the  remains  of  a  fiah^pond^  wxdi 
a  square  iaknd  in  the  middTe,  are  atSi  risibk^  On  tho 
iontli  side  of  the  castk  waa  a  bowling^^green  pretty  neat 
entire.  The  principal  entrance  waa  firom  the  nortk-eaat^ 
where  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  fossa.  Not  Jhr 
firom  Ae  castk^  down  the  river,)  remains  the  moat,  er  an^ 
cient  conrt-hall,  where  the  barons  were  aceustomed  to  ad« 
minister  justice  according  to  the  feudal  system. 

The  two  remaining  royal  boroughs^  Annan  and  Loeh* 
maben,  are  aitnated  in  Annandak.  The  riirer  Annan 
fonns^  at  its  influx  into  the  Sdway  Frith^  the  port  of  An« 
naUy  which  is  a  good  natural  harbour.  The  highest  tides 
rise  firom  la  to  21  feet  above  the  level  of  low  water.  The 
town  of  Anaan  is  in  general  weU  built.  A£bw  sailors  be« 
ki^  to  it ;  and  there  are  several  aloopa  here,  the  property 
afthe  inhalHtants.  The  fishery  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  ri« 
ver^affiords.subsiatence  to  a  considerable  number  of  people^ 
The  borgeasea  possess  a  considerable  extant  of  lands  xouirf 
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^  Anma.  the  town,  which  are  styled  bcrougb  roods*  There  is  a  vait 
common  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  for  pastare,  and  ixx 
digging  peat  and  turf.     The  revenue  of  the  town  is  aboat 
L.306  Sterling  a^jear,  arising  from  tolls,  fisheriesyind 
.  feu«datie$*     Annan  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion.    It  seems  to  have  been  occupied  bj  the  Britoas  of 
the  west  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  till  they  were 
subdued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumberland.  Whea 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  overthrown,  Annia 
fell  into  possession  of  the  Scots.    While  Cumberlsnl  and 
the  greater  p^rt  of  Northumberland  were  possesiedby 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors  to  Williain  the 
lion,  Annan,  as  weU  as  Carlisle,  was  one  of  their  prnicipal 
posts.    It  was  soon  after  obtained  in  fief^  with  die  whok 
territory  of  Annandale  and  the  port  of  Lodimabeo,  by  tbe 
ancestor  of  King  Robert  Bruce.    ^The  Bmces  built  hoe 
a  stately  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.    By  the 
auccession  of  the  Bruces  to  the  Scottish  throne,  Annaa 
became  a  royal  borough ;  obtaining  then  that  privilege^ 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained.     Edward  Baliol,  daniig 
his  attempts  to  wrest  the  kingdom  from  young  David 
Bruce,  was  surprised  at  the  castle  of  Annan  by  a  sadden 
ezpeditfon  of  the  Douglasses  from  Mofiat,  and  with  dif« 
ficulty  made  his  escape  out  of  their  hands,  flying  naked 
and  alone  into  England.     While  the  Douglasses  w^ 
wardens  of  these  marches,  all  Annandale  was  theirs ;  aad 
Annan,  although  a  royal  borough,  could  not  resist  their 
authority.  After  their  forfeiture,  it  became  subject  diiefiy 
to  the  Johnstones,  with  whom  it  has  in  a  great  mcasore 
ever  since  remained ;  and  yet  the  extensive  borough  do* 
inains  render  the  burgesses  of  Annan  almost  indepeodeat 
of  the  landlords  of  the  surrounding  country.    Many  re- 
markable military  transactions  of  the  border  watfare  be* 
tween  the  Scots  and  English  took  place  at  Aiuaa  ^^ 
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its  vidxiitf.  Annan  was  one  principal  reudenoe  of  those 
bold  men  of  Annandale,  £unous  in  the  Scottish  history  for 
exercising  snch  constant  warfisve  with  the  English  bor« 
derersy  thai  thej  became,  even  in  respect  to  thtir  Scottish 
neighbours,  incapable  of  the  order,  the  moderation,  or  the 
civil  snbmisBion  of  peace. 

Lochmaben,  which  probablj  derives  its  name  from  se- I«octimtbfri 
ven  or  eight  lakes  or  lochs  in  its  vicini^,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  very  andent  rojal  borongh.  It  is  governed  bj  a 
provost,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  nine 
common  council  men.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of  novo* 
damns,  or  renewing  its  privileges,  bj  James  the  Sixth,  da« 
ted  16th  Julj  1019  ;  which  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  re« 
aewaly  the  inroads  of  die  English,  who  had  phinderod 
and  burnt  Ae  town,  and  destrojed  their  records.  Tradi* 
tion  says,  that  it  was  created  into  a  royal  borongh  by  Ro« 
bert  Bruce  the  First,  king  of  Scotland,  whose  paternal 
estate  was  the  great  lordship  of  Annandale.  Be  gave  the 
borough  lands  out  of  his  own  estate.  It  has  been  a  town 
of  greater  note  formerly  than  now,  and  has  erfeensive  bo- 
rough roods,  and  town  commonty.  Much  of  it  is  feued 
off,  from  which  they  have  but  a  small  feu*duty.  A  con« 
siderable  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town  and  the  ad« 
jacent  country,  of  coarse  linen,  to  the  amount  of  60,000 
yards  annually.  There  is  a  fine  salmonpfishing  on  the 
Annan,  adjacent  to  the  town.  The  coal  used  fer  fuel  is 
brought  chiefly  from  Cumberland. 

Lochmaben  is  remarkable  for  some  curious  vestiges  of  Anti^'es 
antiquity,  particularly  from  two  ancient  fortresses  having  ?^'*^^"*' 
been  situated  in  its  neigbourhood.  There  is  the  site  of  a 
very  ancient  castle  close  to  the  town,  on  a  noble  situation 
between  the  castle  and  kirk  lochs,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
aaoat  and  fosse.  Tradition  says,  the  stones  of  it  were  car- 
ried away  to  build  another  ^tle.    It  commands  a  plea* 
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^'•^^oto-  saat  jpjospect  ov«r  to  extensive  fhm,  and  wis  ofriguiiiH^ 
>  y  ■■■  tbe  se^  of  Bhiee^  lefd  of  Ammidale^  befoie  that  fiutoily 
cunt  to  tbe  ctcrwn  of  Sc6tlaad«  They  bad  other  tw0 
atets»  otte  at  .Aiiiiaa,  Ike  other  at  Hoddaas }  aad  aver^ 
great  estate  whieh  oontiaiied  in  Aetr  poaaeisioii  long  «£« 
ter  thej  came  to  the  crown.  It  k  said  tha*  Robert  the 
Firsts  kiag  of  Sootlandy  Was  ham  in  this  casde.* 
C^lelodL  The  other  castle  stands  in  a  kkedenoaoanated  Ae  sateif 
kchf.  whidi  is  a  large  and  beaoifnl  riieei  of  wates^  IjuV 
aonth  of  thetowa^  in  length  anale  and  a  half,  aad  io 
breadth  abcait  a  mile,  aboundbg  in  a  Tariletf  of  fiA.  It 
ia  affirmed  fajr  the  fishermen,  that  there  are  fifteen  or  aaz« 
teen  different  kinds  fit  for  the  table ;  among  which  dierv 
ia  one  thiEtt,  firom  emery  information  that  can  be  obtiUiied^ 
ia  pecaliar  to  that  loch^  as  it  is  to  be  fimnd  nowhere  Anm 
ia  Britdiii*  it  is  eaUed  the  PemUst  or  FlMdaee,  some  smy^ 
fiena  Vendois  in  Fradce,  as  being  brought  fibm  thence  bgr 
one  of  Ac  James's ;  whieh  is  not  rery  probable,  as  it  is 
fiiand  bj  experience  to  die  the  monteat  it  is  touehed^  aobA 
has  been  attempted  to  be  transported  to  other  lochs  ia-  the^ 
neighbourhood^  where  it  has  idways  died*  It  isgeneradlT" 
about  the. size  of  a  small  herrii^^  which  it  resemblea 
mHich  in  ezteraal  appearance  and  in  its  anatnnj.  It  hB» 
the  taste  and  flavour  of  a  fresh  herring,  not  quite  so  stroi^ 
but  more  delicate,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  delicious  tuh 
that  swims.  Thej  lie  iu  tbe  deepest  parts  of  the  loch^ 
aad  are  caught  with  a  net.  The  pike,  which  is  the  tj« 
rant  of  the  lake,  destroys  many  of  them. 

The  castle  stands  upon  a  peninsula  of  the  loch,  and  » 
by  Car  the  largest  and  strongest  of  any  either  on  the  £ag« 
Itsh  or  Scottish  borders  next  to  Carlisle,  against  which  it 
was  a  frontier  garrison.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Bruce,  the 
first  of  that  name,  king  of  Scotland.  The  original  castia 
QQCupies  about  aa  tcne  of  grooad^  and  contaias  three  oourtft 
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Uttaof^j  bitilt  of  s^Q6  and  liaie.  The  walls  are  twelve 
Cset  thick.  It  vras  surrouaded  bj  three  deep  ditches,  each 
6f  vdiieh  was  filled  with  water  from  the  loeh>  that  met  oq 
dther  aide*  The  whole  fortification  may  <;oatain  thirteen 
acres.  The  inner  ditch  went  through  the  castle,  within 
which,  there  was  a  bason  for  holding  the  boats,  to  place 
them  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  to  shelter  them 
finom  the  weather.  The  principal  entry  to  the  castle  seems 
to  have  been  by  water.  It  h^s  been  a  very  strong  place  i 
and  before  the  inventi^i  of  cannon  might  be  said  to  be 
impregnable.  Even  in  the  present  state  of  fortification, 
it  might  be  made  a  place  of  strength*  as  it  is  surrounded 
by  water  and  marshy  ground  for  a  mile^  and  only  a  nar-^ 
tow  neck  of  land  for  the  entry.  Before  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  a  garrison  of  200  men  was  constantly  kept  in  it. 
Among  the  titles  of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  he  assumes 
that  of  constable  or  hereditary  keeper  of  the  castle  of 
Lochmaben.  The  governor  had  a  salary  of  L.  300  Scots 
(a  ooneiderable  sum,  it  is  supposed,  in  these  days),  along 
with  the  fishing  of  the  lochs.  Though  King  James  the 
Sixth,  in  the  foresaid  charter,  granted  in  the  year  16X2, 
gives  the  fishing  of  all  the  lochs  to  the  borough  of  Loch* 
maben,  yet  the  proprietors  of  the  castle  have  always  en- 
joyed the  property  and  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  in 
the  castle  and  mill  lochs  with  boats,  nets,  &c.  The  go-» 
yemor  or  constable  of  the  castle  had.  also,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  garrison,  what  was  called  laird^a^mart^  or 
Jardmir  mart  cow,  which  was  one  of  the  best  fat  cows  out 
of  evtry  parish  in  Annandale.  It  is  not  above  60  years 
since  it  was  lifted  by  the  Marquis  of  Annandale.  The  con- 
version of  it  was  L.20  Scots,  and  it  was  lifted  out  of  33 
parishes  (which  number  is  now  reduced,  by  annexations 
at  the  reformation,  tp  21),  and  30  meadow  geese  and  JFo//- 
«fi'i-£V«  hens.  All  the  paruihes  at  that  time  joined  in 
Vol.  II.  Par/ II,  S 
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I^odbmft*  proeiiriiig  a  sospension,  which  was  .nearer  recalled,  or  any 
^c  y  ■>  {Mijment  demanded  siiioe.  The  d^stk  has  long  been  in  to* 
tal  min ;  and  there  is  nothii^  now  standing  but  a  small 
part  of  the  heart  of  the  wall.  The  fine  ashler  work  is  all 
stript  off;  and  there  are  few  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  some  of  the  stones  are  not  to  be  seen*  Thb  is 
much  to  be  regretted  )  for  had  it  been  left  to  the  devoor* 
ing  teeth  of  time  alone,  it  would  have  been  to  .this  day 
the  noblest  ruin  in  Scotland*  It  is  surrounded  by  a  largs 
tract  of  landy  called  the  Castlemahs,  b  a  ^very  nncukivaled 
state,  in  which  are  two  large  lochs.  In  former  times  there 
was  a  deer  park,  and  a  vciy  extensive  oak  £arest.  These 
castles,  and  this  part  of  the  country  in  general,  were  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  her<Hcactions  of  the  renowned  Sir 
William  Wallace  of  EUerslie. 

Contiguous  to  the  castle  lies  a  large  tract  of  fertile  lan^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Annan,  called  the  Fottr  Towmi  die 
owners  of  which  hold  their  lands  in  a  na»nner  that  is  un« 
usual  in  Scotland.  The  lands  of  the  Four  Towns  were 
granted  by  one  of  our  kings  to  his  household  senrants,  or 
garrison  of  the  castle ;  and  the  proper^  of  each  being 
snudl,  they  were  allowed,  as  a  kind  of  indulgence,  to  hold 
it  without  the  necessi^  of  charter  and  seisin ;  bane  pos« 
session  being  a  sufScient  title.  The  tenants  pay  a  small 
rent  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  as  proprietor  of  the  barony 
and  hereditary  keeper  and  constable  of  the  castle  of  Loch* 
maben,  but  have  no  diarter  or  seisin  froib  him.  The 
property  of  these  lands  ^s  transferred  from  onp  person 
to  another  by  delivery  and  possession  only ;  but  they 
must  be  entered  in  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  rental  book, 
which  is  done  wiAout  fise  or  rewaid.  The  tenant's 
right  was  renewed  hy  James  the  Sixth  and  Charles  die 
Second,  ccmfirmcd  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  by  a  de- 
(:ree  of  the  British  House  of  Beers  the  28th  December 
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11S6  and  14th  January  1727.  The  district  is  called  ^>Mag«^ 
Four  Towns,  as  Comprehending  four  populous  villages. 
The  possessions  are  general} j  small.  The  land  on  the 
river-side  is  rich  and  fertile,  piculiarlj  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  flax,  of  which  they  raise  a  good  quantity.  Ma- 
ny of  the  men  are  weavers.  The  women  spin  their  own  . 
flax,  and  a  good  deal  of  foreign  flax  also.  Their  posses- 
sions and  valuations  are  distinguished  by  acres.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  their  laad-measure ;  and  the  ell  by 
which  their  acres  have  been  measured  (called  the  iarony 
ell)  contains  42  inches^  whereas  the  common  ell  made  use 
of  in^the  country  is  only  38  inches. 

Besides  these  royal  boroughs,  the  county  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  villages.  Qf  the  villages,  Eccle«>  Bcclefecbe 
fedian  and  Lockerby  are  chiefly  of  importance,  on  account  kerby. 
of  their  annual  fairs,  which  are  second  only  to  those  of 
Dumfries  i  and  the  village  of  MoSat  is  only  worthy  of  Moffa^ 
importance  on  account  of  its1>eing  a  celebrated  watering 
place.  Though  in  a  high  country,  it  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated :  it  stands  upon  a  rising  groimd,  gently  declining  to- 
wards the  south,  to  which  the  principal  street  looks,  and 
hath  a  fine  prospect  of  the  valley  below.  It  is  encom- 
passed on  the  west,  north,  and  east,  with  hills  of  difierent 
heights,  partly  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  partly  in  pas« 
ture.  The  street  is  wide  and  spacious,  handsomely  form- 
ed and  gravelled,  exceedingly  smooth,  clean,  and  dry  in  an 
hour  after  the  heaviest  rains,  and  is  a  most  agreeable  walk 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  company  that  comes  for  goats 
whey  or  the  mineral  waters.  Annan  runs  to  the  west  of 
the  village,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  dividbg 
a  fine  holm  or  valley,  which  is  beautifully  diversified  bj 
the  windings  of  the  river,  the  meadows,  and  com  fields* 
The  plantations  on  all  sides  of  the  village  are  seen  from 
the  street,  and  every  year  appear  with  iAcreasing  beauty. 
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vaiagei.  There  is  one  capital  inn  in  the  village,  where  the  post-of«* 
fice  is  kept.  There  are  other  lesser  inns,  and  several  excel- 
lent lodging-houses,  where  the  best  company  may  be  ac- 
commodated. ^ 

Graitney.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  Graitney  (com- 
monly called  Gretna)  has  long  been  famous,  in  the  annals  of 
matrimonial  adventure,  for  the  marriages  of  fugitive  lovers 
firom  England,  which  have  been  celebrated  there.  This  is 
never  done  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Indeed,  altho' 
no  particular  solenmity  is  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
marriage  contract  any  more  than  to  any  other  lawful  en- 
gagement in  Scotland,  and  altho*  any  person  may  act  as  the 
celebrator  of  the  marriage,  to  the  effect  of  rendering  the 

r.  engagement  completely  bindings  and  the  issue  of  it  lawful 

children,  capable  of  inheriting  the  property  of  their  pa* 
rents;  yet  severe  statutory  penalties  mscy  be  inflicted  upon 
the  celebrator  and  witnesses  of  any  marriage  entered  into 
without  regular  proclamation  of  banns.  Hence  irregular, 
pr,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  clandestine  marriages, 
are  only  celebrated  by  persons  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 
The  subject  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Statistical  Account 
pf  Graitney.  **  The  persons  who  follow  this  illicit  prac- 
tice are  mere  impostors,  jiriests  of  their  own  creation,  who 
have  no  right  whatever  either  to  marry  or  to  exercise  any 
part  of  the  clerical  function.  There  are  at  present  more 
than  one  of  this  description  in  this  place :  but  the  greatest 
p^t  of  the  trade  is  monopolized  by  a  man  who  was  ori- 
ginally a  tobacconist,  and  not  a  blacksmith,  as  is  generally 
believed.  He  is  a  fellow  without  literature,  without  prin- 
ciples, without  morals,  and  without  manners.  His  life  is 
a  continued  scene  of  drunkenness.  His  irregular  conduct 
.  has  rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  all  the  sober 
and  virtuous  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  man 
(and  the  description  is  not  exaggerated)  who  has  had  the 
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honour  to  joiii,  in  the  sacred  bands  of  wedlock,  many  Maa«fa^ 
people  of  great  rank  and  fortune  from  all  parts  of  Eng-  ^-^y- 
land*  It  is  fortj  years  and  upwards  since- marriages  of 
this  kind  began  to  be  celebrated  here.  At  the  lowe9t 
computation  about  sixty  are  supposed  to  be  solemnized 
annually  in  this  place.  Taken  at  an  average  through  the 
year^  they  may  be  estimated  at  15  guineas  each  ;  conae«* 
quently  this  traffic  brings  in  about  L.  M5  a-year.  The 
form  of  ceremony,' when  any  ceremony  is  used,  is  that  of 
the  church  of  England.  On  some  occasions,  particularly 
when  the  parson  is  intoxicated^  which  is  often  the  case,  a 
certificate  is  given«  The  certificate  is  signed  by  the  paiw 
son  himself  and  two  witnesses  under  fictitious  signatures/' 
As  this  is  no  fimher  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
county  than  is  necessary  for  internal  accommodation,  no 
more  can  be  said  upon  these  subjects  than  merely  to  take 
notice  of  some  peculiar  practices.  '  At  some  places  upon 
the  sea^coast  of  Annandale,  the  people^  in  the  summer 
season,  employ  themselves  in  n^aking  a  kind  of  coarse 
salt,  which  answers  the  common  uses  tolerably  well. 
They  practise  die  following  method :  When  the  tides 
have  risen  very  high,  and  covered  the  sands  for  three  or 
four  days,  a  white  crust  is  left  upon,  the  sand,  from  which 
all  the  fresh  water  particles  are  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  during  the  neap  tides,  and  the  remaining  substance 
appears  to  the  ^e  Uke  pounded  crystal^  The  crust  is  pa« 
red  oflF  by  a  machine  formed  like  a  roller ;  only  the  move* 
able  part  of  the  roller  is  here  immoveable,  and  has  pro* 
jecting  from  it,  about  half  an  inch  longitudinally,  a  piece 
of  thin  iron,  which  scrapes  up  the  crust  into  heaps,,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  the  sand.  The  whole  is  carried  off 
in  carts  to  the  shore,  and  piled  up  in  one  heap.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected,  the  people  dig  a 
(ttle  square  pit  in  the  ground,  at  one  end  whpreof  they 
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Mamifac-  fcsm^  With  tough  Strong  daj,  raised  a  foot  above  tbe 
V,  /  surface^  a  bason  eighteen  feet  long,  three -in  widths  and 
three  deep,  which  rises  from  tbe  month  of  tbe  little  pit 
in  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  farther  end :  the  bottom  of  tbe 
bason  is  laid  with  square  white-coloured  peats;  and  a* 
bove  these  clean  turf  sods,  with  the  green  sides  up,  aie^ 
placed,  joined  as  close  as  possible  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  bason*  After  thus  preparing  the  ba* 
son,  a  lajer,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  taken  from 
the  heap  of  sand  formerly  laid  up,  is  placed  aboVe  the 
aods;  and  sea-water  being  poured  upon  it,  filtrate«  through 
the  whole  mass,  and,  when  it  comes  to  the  land's  end  of 
the  bason,  runs  off  bj  a  small  tube  into  the  pit  or  reaer* 
Voir.  When  the  sajine  particles  of  the  sand  in  the  ba- 
ton  are  bj  this  means  carried  off,  it  is  removed,  and  new 
sand  put  in^  which  is  managed  in  the  same  manner.  •  The 
proper  strength  of  the  liquor  in  the  reservoir  is  ascertain* 
ed  by  its  carrymg  an  egg  ;  and  when  this  happen^  it  is 
boiled  in  lead  or  iron  pans»  until  a  residuum  of  drj  salt 
remains,  which  is  taketi  up  in  wicker  baskets.  A  liquid^ 
something  of  the  appearance  of  oil,  runs  from  it^  which 
elsewhere  is  denominated  biuen,  but  which  the  people 
here  call  saU  droppings^  and  esteem  a  good  remedy  for 
rheumatic  complaints  and  sprains.  The  salt  thus  made 
is  neither  so  white  nor  so  strong  as  that  from  the  salt 
pans.  A  measure  of  it,  weighing  about  S4  pounds^  is 
sold  for  a  shilling  ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  ezen^tioa 
or  grant  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  no  duty  is  paid 
for  it  i  notwithstandmg  which,  the  tenants  on  the  shores 
who  practise  this  manufacture,  are  supposed  to  be  no  con* 
siderable  gainers. 

Hie  fisheriea  in  the  Solway  Frith  deserve  notice  on  ae* 
count  of  their  importance,  and  the  peculiar  modes  of  fish* 
iDgtwhidiatesaidtobefour:  l^rf^WilbJSfMffri;  akindol[ 
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ftwr^pronged  fork,  wiA  the  prongs  tamed  a  little  to  ow  Fwtolg»^ 
aide,  having  a  shaft  20  or  24  feet  Jong.  These  they  run 
along  the  sand  on  their  edge,  or  throw  them  when  thej  see 
cnj  fish.  In  this  manner  they  often  wound  and  kill  great 
quantities.  Some  of  these  people  are  very  dexterous  at 
Ais  ezerdsey  and  will  sometimes,  upon  horseback,  throw 
e  leester,  and  kill  at  a  great  distance.  This  is  also  called 
thawlmg,  as  it  is  generally  practised  when  the  tide  is  ak 
most  past,  and  the  waters  turned  shallow.  2d,  A  second 
mode  of  fishing,  called  ieavmg  or  bamlingf  is  standing  in 
the  stream,  either  at  the  flowing  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  with 
a  bag  or  net  fixed  to  a  kind  of  frame,,  consisting  of  li 
beam  twehee  or  fourteen  feet  long,  baring  three  small 
stieks  or  rings  fixed  into  it,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at 
eaeh  end,  about  four  fieet  long  each ;  to  these  the  net  ia 
fis»d  by  a  small  Une :  and  with  this  frame  they  stand,  ha« 
Ting  Ae  mouth  of  the  net,  which  is  fixed  to  the  frame, 
opposed  to  th^  stream,  and  the  points  ef  the  ring  fixed 
«pon  the  bottom,  heldmg  firmly  the  middle  of  the  beam  i 
so  that  whenever  a  fish  strikes  against  the  net,  they,  by 
means  of  the  middle  ring^  instantly  haul  up  the  mouth  of 
the  net  above  water  $  and  the  fish,  which  lies  caught  in 
the  bag  or  hoDow  of  the  net,  they  kill  with  an  instm- 
ment  kept  for  that  purpose.  A  dozen  or  twenty  men  vnll 
sometimes  go  in  and  stand  abreast  in  th#  stream,  at  this 
kind  of  fidiing,  up  to  the  middle  in  strong  matfaijq^  n^ater^ 
for  duree  or  four  hovrs  together.  Acompany  of  this  kind 
is  called  a  nuU.  sJp  Another  method  is  called  p^fikr^t^ 
fiihmg.  This  is  ^performed  by  fixing  stakes  or  stavea  (as; 
they  are  galled)  in  the  sand,  either  m  the  channel  of  tb« 
river  or  in  the  sand^  whiqh  is  dry  at  low  water.  These* 
staves  are  fixed  in  a  line  across  the  tide-^way,  at  the  dis« 
taoce  of  forty  inches  from  each  other,  about  three  feet 
\^  above  the  sand;  and  between  eTei]|r  twa  of  tha» 
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ftliqfirt,  Mares  is  fixed  a  sack  or  bag  of  net-work,  eaUed  < 
foek^netf  tied  bj  a  rope  to  the  top  of  each  stave.  Th^ 
under  part  of  the  net  is  made  fast  to  a  hook  or  riog, 
made  of  twisted  willow  or  hazel,  and  slipt  on  to  the 
stave,  on  Which  it  is  moveable  These  pock^nets  axe 
made  of  strong  twine^  and  the  mouths  of  them  are  a» 
bout  three  feet  wide  both  ways*  Th^j  are  of  a  wide 
inesh  ;  so  that  the  fish,  coming  up  rapidly  with  the 
stream,  instantly  run  their  heads  inio  one  of  these  meshes, 
where  they  stick,  and  so  are  unable  to  disengage  them- 
selves ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tide  is  spent,  the  fishermen  go 
Sn  an4  take  them.  Five  of  these  pocks  are  oalled  a  ctrna^ 
and  ten  clout  of  nets  are  the  quantity  allowed  to  each  fisht 
erman  who  has  only  one  share  in  the  fishing*  They  have 
also  the  distances  regulated ;  so  that  one  fisherman  must 
not  set  his  nets  within  st  certain  distance  of  another,  ^b^ 
'  The  fourth  method  is  called  raise^net  Jishing.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  profitable  mode,  yielding  a  considerable  rent^ 
It  is  so  called  from  the  lower  part  of  the  net  rising  and 
floating  upon  the  Water  wiith  the  flowing  tide,  and  setting 
doWn  with  the  ebb*  This  is  also  called  takt-Jisbmgf  from 
the  nets  being  always  set  in  lakes  or  hottow  parta  of  the 
tide- way,  and  never  either  in  the  channel  of  the  river  or 
on  the  plain  sand«  The  stakes  or  staves  used  for  these « 
nets  site  m  general  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  fixed  in  a 
ro\v  across  a  lake  or  hollow,  at  about  fi^e  or  six  feet  dis- 
tance.  After  these  are  strongly  &stened  to  the  bottom, 
by  being  driven  pretty  deep  into  the  sand,  a  strong  rope 
is  passed  along,  and  fixed  to  the  head  of  each  stave; 
'  to  this  rope  is  fixed  a  net  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet  deep, 
bound  also  at  the  bottom  with  a  strong  rope,  but  n6t  fiu- 
tened  to  the  staves  below.  In  the  middle,  between  every 
iwo  staves,  is  fastened  to  the  upper  rope  a  small  cleeh, 
about  the  size  of  those  used  by  coopers  for  hoc^s  to  la^ 
Vessels,  and  about  twdve  feet  long.    The  other  end  f^ 
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tliese  stioks  arc  fastened  to  the  foot»ropeof  the  net,  which  FiAcriw, . 
kee{Mi  it  quite  tight ;  die  lower  end  of  course  rises  with 
the  net,  and  floats  on  the  water  with  the  flowing  tide :  but 
when  the  tide  begins  to  turn,  these  sticks  are  pressed  down 
to  the  bottom  bj  the  returning  or  back-going  stream,  and 
so  take  the  net  along  with  them,  and  prevent  anj  fish 
getting  down  the  lake  till  the  tide  is  spent  or  gone  out, 
when  the  fisherman,  or  the  persons  to  whom  the  nets  be* 
long,  come  eyery  twelve  hours  to  see  what  is  left;  but 
if  the  4ake  does  not  ebb  quite  dry,  they  have  to  draw  the 
lake  with  a  draog^aet  to  take  out  the  fish.  In  this  man* 
ner  great  quantities  of.  salmon,  sea  trout,  herrings,  cod^ 
flounders,  sturgeon,  &o.  are  sometimes  taken. 

The  fish  caught  here  are  instantly  9old,  and  almost  al- 
ways for  ready  money.  Fish-carriers  are  constantly  wait- 
ing at  the  drawing  of  the  nets^  in  order  to  buy  and  cany 
away  the  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken.  They  caxryt 
them  to  the  large  manu&oturing  towns  in  the  north  and 
west  of  £nglan4 ;  and  some  of  them  are  sent  even  to 
London. 

Besides  those  already  noticed,  on  account  of  their  con^Ant^nitcs 
nection  with  the  royal  boroughs,  this  county  contains  con,? 
siderable  vestiges  or  remains  of  mitiquity.  Scotland  is 
open  to  invasion  from  the  south,  as  formerly  mentioned^ 
on  two  quarters  ;  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  th^t  advances  northward  firom  the  Che- 
viot. Accordingly,  the  Romans  appear  to  have  approached 
it  in  both  these  quarters.  The  remains  of  one  of  their 
xoads  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  east,  advancing  by  An- 
crum  and  the  Eilden  hills  towards  Cramond.  Their 
roads Jn  the  west  are  thus  mentioned  by  General  Roy,  in 
)ii8  Military  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 

**  The  second  principalRoman  way, or  that  which  served 
^  tht  western  communication  into  N<^rtb  Bri^,  crosse 
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ftH>«"t{c»»the  Koman  will  at  Stanwix,  near  Cailitle,  and  lea£ng  bj 
a  place  called  Blackford^  seems  to  have  passed  the  £sk  at 
or  near  Langtown  cbnrch.  In  the  neighboorfaood  of  this 
place  a  road  has  branched  off  to  the  right,  leading  towards 
Netherbj ;  but  the  principal  one^  or  at  least  that  which  is 
most  oonspicuoiu  at  prestet^  points  towards  Grraitney. 
From  this  place^  for  man j  miles  together,  the  vestiges  of 
it  are  distbctly  to  be  sdm  leading  through  the  procestriam 
of  the  station  at  Birrens,  near  Middleby,  leaving*  Birrens- 
work  hiU  on  the  rights  and  thence  proceeding  to  the  river' 
Milk,  which  it  seems  to  have  passed  at  the  drove»ferd  be« 
tween  Scroggs  ajid  Milk  bridge.  Then  leaving  Mails 
castle,  Lockerby,  and  Agricola's  camp  on  Torwood  moor^ 
all  <m  the  left,  it  has  passed  the  river  DrjBt  bebw 
Drjrfesdale  churc^  not  ftt  froni  the  jonction  of  this  ri« 
ver  with  the  Annan  ;  near  which  a  branch  has  departed 
finpm  it  to  the  left,  taking  the  route  of  I^thsdale. 

"  From  the  plain  between  the  Hrjt^  ^nd  Annan,  the 
principal  road  keeps  along  the  east  side  of  the  y^eyby  Din- 
woodj  green,  and  a  small  spot  at  Qtrthhead  to  Waqaphraj 
water ;  which  having  crossed,^  it  still  continnes  along  tJ^e 
east  side  of  the  Annan  by  another  small  redoob^  aiu| 
then  passes  that  river  near  the  bum-fbpt  of  Kirkpatrick., 
Proceeding  thence  along  the  West  bank  of  the  Annan,  it 
leads  by  the  entrenchments  at  Tassiehdm  (which  we 
may  likewise  suppose  may  have  been  a  camp  ct  Agri^ 
cola),  and  having  passed  the  Avon  near  its  conflux  with. 
Annani  it  continue^  along  the  ridge  between  these  two  ri* 
veril  till  it  falls  in  with  the  sources  of  the  Clyde  at  a  place, 
named  Little  Clyde,  where  there  has  been  another  square 
redoabt ;  thence  ccrtoying  the  right  branch  of  the  Clyd& 
by  Newton,  opposite  to  Elwin.foot,  it  seems  to  have 
^en  joined  by  the  branch  which  quitted  it  hi  Aanandale 
«t  oriKear  Crawford  castle. 
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<'  The  msA  havmg  thus  united  with  the  Nithtdde-Antiviitki* 
bnmoh,  takes  the  shortest  course  over  the  hill,  and  then 
descends  into  the  ralley  of  the  Cljde,  &c.. 

**  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Langtown  charcb,  or  the 
bade  of  the  Esk,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  a  Roman 
way  branched  off  the  principal  road,  jast  now  described, 
towards  the  right.  This  no  doubt  led  bj  the  station  at 
Netheiby  to  the  strong  post  called  Liddel  moat,  situated 
on  a  high  bank,  which  ^^ommands  the  junction  of  the 
riTcr  Liddel  with  the  £sk«  Having  passed  the  Liddel 
near  Newtown  of  Cannoby,  it  seems  to  havtf  directed 
its  oourse  towards  Nether  Woodbead,  i^  thence  along 
the  south  side  of  Tanas  Wfter  towards  Teviotdale,  &c. 

'^  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  a  western  branch 
separating  from  the  principal  road  neaic  Dryffiesdale  church 
in  Annandale*  This  Roman  way  having  crossed  the  An« 
nan,  then  leads  by  a  strong  circular  post  called  Woodcas* 
tie,  and  so  by  Murden  loch,  Langiite,  and  Dimoow,  to 
Dalswinton^  on  the  river  Nith  }  thence  continuing  along 
the  east  side  of  4he  valley  of  Nithsdale,  it  fidls  in  with  the 
CarroQ,  and  then  passes  by  Tibbers  castle,  a  square  iot% 
situated  in  t  remarkable  pass  near  Pisdier  kirk.  From 
this  pass  it  keeps  along  the  left  bank  of  Potrail  water  lo 
its  jnnctioa  with  the  river  Daar,  proceeding  down  this . 
last  mentioned  river  to  its  conflux  with  the  Clyde,  and  so 
by  Elwiu  foot  to  Crawford  castle ;  near  which  place  it 
appears  to  have  passed  the  Clyde,  and  united  with  the 
Annandale  road,  as  formerly  mentioned.  This  last  brandi 
ia  what  Gordon,  in  his  Itiperarium,  represents,  as  the  onljr 
commnnication  the  Romans  had  through  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  courae 
of  the  principal  or  more  direct  one  leading  along  Annan* 
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Anriqeiti^  In  the  district  deoommated  Esidale,  in  the  pariah  of 
£skdale  moor,  it  a  very  complete  encampmeat,  of  an 

Catde-  oval  form,  named  CastU^OW  or  Overlie*  1%  is  generally 
'  '  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  which  communi- 
cated with  those  of  Middlebie  and  Netherbie ;  and  that 
the  difference  of  form  may  have  be^n  occasioaed  by  the 
situation  of  it  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hill^  where  the 
square  form  could  not  be  adhered  to.  The  name  of  Over- 
bie,  or  npper  station,  favours  this  opinion*  These  is 
scarcely  a  hill  within  sight  of  it  on  which  there  is  not 
some  vestige  of  an  outer  encampment.  From  Castle  0*er 
a  communication  by  encampments  of  this  kind  can  easily 
be  trac^  down  the  £sk  to  Netherbie,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  down  Ae  water  of  Milk  to  Middlebie  on  the  other. 
In^the  same  parish,  on  the  farm  of  Coalt,  there  are  two 
circles  of  Meet  stones  in  the  form  of  Druidical  temples ; 
the  one  entire,  measuring  about  00  feet;  and  the  o- 
ther,  having  a  part  9f.  it  worn  away  by  the  £sk,  measu- 
ring about  340  feet«  According  to  traditioD^  a  spot^  at 
the  confluence  of  the  waters  cdled  the  Black  and  Whit^ 
£sk,  was  remarkable  in  former  times  for  an  annual  £ur 
that  had  been  held  there  time  out  of  mind*  but  which  is 
entirely  laid  aside.  At  that  fair  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  unmlurried  persons  of  both  sexes  to  choose  a  compa^ 
nion  according  to  their  likings  with  whom  they  were  t» 
^^^  live  till  that  time  next  year.  This  was  called  bmnd^fatiuig^ 
get.  or  hand  in  fist.  If  they  were  pleased  with  each  other  at 
that  time,  then  they  contmued  together  for  hfe  f  if  not^ 
they  separated,  and  were  free  to  make  another  dioice  a« 
at  the  first.  The  fruit  of  their  connection  (if  there  wero 
any)  was  always  attached  to  the  disaffected  person.  In 
later  times,  when  this  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  th» 
abbacy  of  Melrose,  a  priest,  to  whom  they  gave  the  nam^ 
^{booi'i^tbe  bosom  (either  because  he  carried  in  his  bosonx 
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a  bible^  or  perhaps  a  register  of  the  marriages),  came  from  Antiguitjei, 
time  to  time  to  confirm  the  marriages.     This  place  is  only 
a  small  distance  from  the  Roman  encampment  of  Castle- 
O'cr. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  border  district  are  to  be  found 
multitudes  of  these  rude  circular  fortifications  which  we 
formerly  mentioned.  They  are  generally  from  thirty-six 
to  fifty  yards  diameter,  and  are  to  be  found  on  almost  eve- 
ly  farm.  They  are  here  denominated  iurians,  and  are 
Qsually  situated  on  the  rising  ground  that  is  nearest  to  the 
farmstead,  especially  if  the  spot  be  rendered  difficult  of 
access  by  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  an  adjoining  precipice. 
In  the  parish  of  Langholm,  at  the  confluence  of  the  £sk 
and  the  Ewes,  stands  a  small  fragment  of  Langholm  cas« 
tie,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Nithsdale  family  ;  the 
head  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  century,  was 
lord,  of  the  regality  of  Eskdale,  and  first  erected  Lang- 
holm, in  1610,  into  a  borough  of  barony,  designed  in  the 
charter  Arkinbolm.  He  afterwards,  in  1022,  granted  a 
new  charter  of  erection  to  ten  cadets  of  the  family,  upon 
condition  that  each  of  them  should  build  a  house  in  the 
town,  in  whic^  it  is  designed  Langholm :  along  with  the 
houses,  of  which  four  only  were  built,  he  granted  to  each 
of  them  a  merk-Iand.  Of  these  Mr  Maxwell  of  Branxholm 
still  possesses  five  and  a  half. 

.  /Wauchope  castle,  where  the  old  maQse  of  Langholm 
stoo4,  was  the  first  residence  of  the  Lindsays  in  Scot- 
land. It  appears  from  history,  that  they  first  came  into 
this  country  from  the  Manor  of  Lindsac  in  Essex,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  Malcolm 
Canmore.  Having  ingratiated  themselves  with  that  prince 
grhen  in  England,  he  brought  them  down,  and  conferred 
jipon  them  the  lands  oi  Wauchopedale,  &c. ;  and  fron% 
then^  it  is.supposed  that  ^e  &mily  of  Crawford,  and  the 
other  noble  fiu^ilies  of  that  name,  deduce  their  origin.   It 
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^is  sttaated  on  a  steep  prectpioe^  beautifiillj  romantic^  upon 
ibe  river  Wauchope,  -wfaichy  with  its  waters  murmuring 
bdow  among  the  pointed  rocks,  and  the  opposite  banka 
finely  shaded  with  pendant  oaks  and  underwood,  render 
the  situation  grave  and  picturesque.  In  those  dajs  it  has 
been  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  fosse  and  the  other 
outworks  of  this  ancient  castle  are  still  clearly  discern- 
xble*  Various  Roman  c<nns  of  different  emperors  have 
been  found  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  the  Roman  road 
of  oomnMinication  between  Netherby  and  Castle-0'er  or 
Overby,  in  Eskdale  moor,  can  still  be  traced. 
Ciboobr  In  the  parishof  Canonby,  or,  as  it  is  generaBy  pronoun- 
pnorj.  ^^  Ganoby,  also  the  sauM  road  maybe  seen.  In  that  pari  A 
an  ancient  priory  existed,  from  the  canons  of  which  the 
paridi  has  derived  its  name.  The  date  of  the  foundatioo 
of  tha  monastery  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been  ear- 
lier than  1165,  aa  a  charter,  confirmed  by  William  the 
Lyon  of  that  date,  speaks  of  it  as  ppeviously  establi Aed. 
Some  ruins  of  the  convent  are  still  to  be  scan  at  fhU 
green,  perhaps  rather  Haly  or  Holy  green,  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  the  church.  From  Halgreen  a  private  road 
to  the  church  is  yet  kept  ^en  through  enclosed  fields, 
sanotioned  by  use  and  wont.  The  church  and  convent 
are  said  to  have  been  demolished  by  the  English  after  the 
battlo  of  Sol  way  moss,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Fifth  ;  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  reason 
assigned  in  King  Henry's  flMmifesto  £Mr  coaunitting  hosti- 
lities upon  the  Scottish  borders,  not  long  before  that  eveot, 
was  a  pretended  claim  to  the  parish  of  Gttioby  as  part  of 
the  English  territory.  This  serves  to  account  for  the  out* 
rage  above  mentioned.  Part  of  the  old  wall  of  the  ehttrcll 
stin  remains,  to  which  the  modem  building  is  united,  anA 
in  which  is  preserved  a  small  arch,  marking  peAaps  ib^ 
place  of  sepulchre  of  some  prior  or  person  of  dis^ctien. 
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wUch,  firom  the  s^le  of  the  sculpture,  bears  tcstitncBy  o£Aa^fvtAs$. 
its  aatiquitj.  ' 

The  parish  of  Cauoby  or  Caoopiby  was  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Johnny  ArmstroBg  of Gilnockie,  a  powerfulJolu»T 
border  chieftain  in  the  rei|pi  of  James  the  Fifth.  At  tbcof  GiioA? 
end  of  a  bridge  over  the  £sk  is  a  place  called  to  this  day  ^"^ 
GiinoeJUe,  It  is  a  promootory  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  £sk  $  and  being  steep  and  rocky,  it  is  scarcely  acces- 
sible but  on  the  land^side,  where  it  has  been  fenced  by  a 
deep  ditch.  No  vestiges  of  mason-work,  howeyer,  can 
now  be  traced  on  thb  ^pot ;  so  that  it  is  doobtfiil  if  it 
was  truly  the  sctte  of  that  chieftain's  castle.  John  Ann- 
atsvng  was  the  terror  of  the  west  marches  of  England,  hfr. 
▼ittg  finroed  the  inhabitants  of  Comberland^  Westmofc* 
land,  and  a  great  part  of  Notthumberland^  to  become  has 
tributaries,  or  to  pay  him  Uaci  maii,  Hm  is,  a  turn  of 
money  annually,  to  be  ezen^ted  from  his  depredations. 
Al  length,  hispower  having  gsown  too  gfeat  ft>r  a  subject 
he  became  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Scottish  king,  who 
levied  an  army  for  die  avowed  purpose  of  punishing  GiU 
nodue  and  his  fioHowers,  and  masched  at  their  head  to  the 
parish  of  Ewes.  There  John  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
kingnponthe  promise  of  Ua  security}  and  having  aocond* 
•ingly  obeyed  the  summons,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith 
pledged  for  bis  personal  safety,  as  observed  by  Buchanan, 
he  and  his  attendants  were  hanged  at  Casknrickrigg,  two 
miks  to  the  paab  of  Mosspaul,  on  the  road  between  Haw- 
ick and  Langholm. 

In  the  parish  of  MoBat^  at  the  northern  extsemi^  oC 
Aanandale,  a  rivulet,  passing  out  of  a  smsU  lake,  and  £^1- 
ittg  into  the  water.called  Mqfin^  has  carried  away  part  of 
a^irole  in  fima  of  a  Dmidieal  tempk ;  a  small  portioa 
*of  whieb,  however,  still  remains.  The  vestiges  of  the 
^iipian  0oad,  and  of  sm^e  military  stations  near  it,  axe  stiU 
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Aatiqmti€8.  visible.  Some  large  Ronian  encampments  also  cftp  be  dfe* 
stinctlj  traced  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  piece  of  g^dd 
was  found;  a  few  years  ago^  in  a  mosts  not  far  from  the 
roady  part  of  some  military  ornament*  On  the  outer  edge 
it  was  ornamented  witii  a  border,  in  which  were  die  fol« 
lowing  letters,  fcMcmed  by  cutting  througlTthe  intersticea, 
lOV.  AVG.  VOX.  XX- 

There  are  vestiges  of  an  encampment,  supposed  to  be 
British,  near  MdBat  water,  three  miles  south-east  of  the 
village.  There  is  a  moat  of  conskktable  height,  of  a 
conical  form,  with  a  deep  ditdi  round  it,  near  the  road 
which  leads  from  Mofiat  to  the  well  ;^*a  beautiful  object 
from  that  road  at  present,  and  which  will  soon  )>ecome  more 
so,  being  enclosed  and  planted  bj  the  late  Lord  EUiock,  up- 
<m  whose  property  it  stands*  Another  smaller  moat  stands 
at  the  diatance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  west  from  it. 

.  A  mile  east  of  the  Roman  road,.notfar  from  one  of  the 
Roman  encampments;  are  two  caves,  cut  out  of  fi:ee*4toDe 
Tock,  fit  to  contain  anumber  of  cattle:  but  wheaformedy 
or  by  whom,  is  beyond  all  memory.  They  are  in  a  deep 
sequestered  glen,  and  were  probably  made  for  shelter  in 
troublesome  times.  They  serve  at  present  for  offices  to 
the  farm-house  placed  near  them.  There  are  ruins  of 
many  old  towers  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  :  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  large.  They  have  been  buik 
with  lime  made  of  sea-shdUs.  They  have  probably  been 
designed  as  places  of  security  against  the  invasion  of  the 
borderers,  or  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  when  retunuag 
.  .from  their  own  predatory  excursions.  . 
-  In  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick  Jozta  there  are  a  greatnum- 
her  of  cairm  or  burioMs  ;  also  many  circular  endosuies  on 
hills  and  eminences,  formed.by  a  great  quantity  of  stoDe% 
which  have  now  no  appearance  of  having  been  boill. 
^They  measure  in  diameter  from  100  to  £00  £sct»  ^  They 
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are  coaunonlj  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  secure  the^»y^ 
castle  firom  enemies  and  thieves  in  a  country  much  infest- 
ed with  both.  There  are  several  ruins,  called  by  the  conv- 
mon  people  towers,  which  have  been  surrounded  by 
ditches  and  walls*  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  pari  of  Acbencau*  The  walls^  which  are  ahotit 
150  feet  square,  and  some  parts  of  which  are  still  sts^id* 
jug  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  are  no  less  than  15  feet  \s^ 
thick  ness»  The  fort  had  been  supplied  with  water  by  » 
leaden  pipe,  part  of  which  was  lately  dug  up.  The  plaqe 
is  strong  by  nature,  from  the  precipices  and  morasses  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

In  the  parish  of  Johnston,  die  only  remnant  of  aatiqui^Lochwood 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  castle  of  Lochwood,  which  was^  * 
the  residence  of  the  family  of  Annandale.  It  is  situated 
in  the  north  end  of  the  psrish,  and  commands  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect,  especially  towards  the  south.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  must 
fiirmerly  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  having  had 
prodigiously  thick  walls,  and  being  surrounded  by  un^ 
passable  bogs  and  marshes.  It  was  this  circumstance 
made  King  James  the  Sixth  say,  that  '^  The  man  who 
built  Lochwood,  though  outwardly  hobest^  must  have 
been  a  knave  in  his  heart.'* 

In  the  parish  of  Wamphry ;  beside  the  tract  of  the  Ro* 
man  road,  which  is  now  at  this  place  the  tract  of  the  road 
from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle,  a  few  large  stones,  each  about 
five  fret  high,  are  still  standmg,  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a 
Scotch  mile  from  one  another,  and  therefore  supposed  by 
aome  to  have  been  mile-stones.  Beside  one  of  these, 
Charles  the  Second  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night  in  go- 
ing to  England,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Worcester* 
There  is  in  the  vicinity  a  Dnudical  circle  almost  entire. 

In  the.united  paduihes  of  Iluttoa  an4  C!<m^  4ifV^  ^^ 
VttL-IL  T 
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Antiquiticajscveral  remains  of  old  enclosures  of  ia  circular  form,  calTetf 
British  JortSy  and  a  square  one  at  Gartertown  of  the  Rod- 
man kind ;  but  there  is  no  record  nor  tradition  of  those 
who  founded  or  used  them.     Two  of  them  seem  to  dc^ 
serve  most  notice. ,  About  four  miks  from  the  source  of 
Dryfe  the  water  makes  a  right  angle  from  east  to  south; 
in  this  angle  the  hiH  Carthur  rises  almost  perpendicular 
400  or  500  feet.   On  the  summit  or  pinnacle  of  it  there  it 
one  of  those  enclosures,  which  appears  to  have  been 
strong  ;  and  on  one  side  of  it  there  has  evidentlj  been  a 
well  stmk  in  the  rock,  whfch  still  holds  water.    On  the 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  there  has  been  a  si- 
milar forty  but  no  well  is  observable  ;  and  between  them, 
near  the  water,  there  have  been  two  strong  square  endd- 
sures.     Of  known  old  buildings  in  ftis  neighbourhood^ 
the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Corric  is  the  most  distinc!^ 
It  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  water  of  Milk,  at  Corryw 
mains ;  it  is  called  the  Sun.     Part  of  the  walls  are  stiB 
of  considerable  height ;    but  it  has  probably  been  HttTc 
inhabited  since  the  family  of  Johnstone  acquired  the  c- 
state  of  Gorrie  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gorrie,  near  3t)0  years  ago.      There  are  stiH 
some  visible  remains  of  their  de^r  park,  which  aknost 
surrounds  the  farms  of  Penlaw  and  Parkcleugh-foot.  The 
Grahams  of  Gillesbie  had  their  residence  at  a  place  call- 
ed  Masitrsa,  of  which  there  are  some  remains  and  apU 
pearances  of  fortification  on  the  farm  of  Gloss.     But  they 
removed  from  it  near  300  years  ago  to  a  tower  on  the 
'  brink  of  Dryfe,  which,  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
fosse,  appears  to  have  been  strong  j  but  having  been*  treat- 
ed like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  coBverted  into 
a  quarry  for  other  buildings,  there  are  only  now  a  few  yards 
high  of  the  walls  remaining.     The  descendants  of  this  fa- 
mily still  retain  property  in  the  oeighbourhood.     In  this 
tower  it  was  that,  in  former  times,  a  lord  pcesideat  of  the 
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tburt  of  session  was  lodged  when  taken  away  to  prevent  his  A^<^W^ 
giving  a  second  decision  in  a  suit  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
thought  the  president  had  tod  much  influence.  It  is  said  he 
was  watched  by  a  party  of  horsemen/^nd  apprehended  when 
bn  the  way  to  his  house  near  Luth,  and  carried  off  blind- 
folded,  without  stopping  till  he  was  brought  to  the  tower 
of  Gillesbie  ;  he  was  also  blindfolded  in  his  return,  arid 
set  down  at  the  place  he  was  taken  up.  It  is  said  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  place  he  was  carried  to,  till  upon  occasion 
of  his  afterwards  riding  between  Jedburgh  and  Dumfries, 
he  came  to  the  road  by  the  tower  of  Gillesbie,  and  acci- 
dentally heard  a  voice  call  a  dog  Battie,  Sattie,  in  the  same 
manner  and  tone  he  was  acquainted  with  when  in  the  tower* 
This  was  soon  aftbr  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session. 

In  the  parish  of  Lochmaben  is  one  of  these  artificial Mo»»« 
mounts  called  Rocihalt  moat,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  mount  of  earth,  perfectly  round, 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  top  ;  it  is  larger  than  many  of 
them,  and  is  very  entire.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  ridge 
6f  hills  which  separates  Annandale  from  Nithsdale,  and 
overlooks  an  extensive  plain  on  the  foot  of  the  river  Nith, 
part  of  Galloway,  and  all  the  Sol  way  Frith.  As  to  the  use 
of  these  moats,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  people  met 
on  them  to  make  laws  and  administer  justice.  To  this  day 
the  twelve  keys  of  the  isle  of  Man,  who  are  their  parlia* 
ment,  meet  on  one  of  these  mounts  in  the  open  air  ;  and 
some  of  the  court-houses  in  England  are  called  the  mote, 
or  mut€f  or  moot  ball.  The  public  courts  among  the  Sax- 
ons were  called  wtten-mote  or  witten-a-gemote,  which 
was  the  original  of  the  parliaments  in  England,  according 
to  antiquarians. 

lu  the  parish  of  Drysdalc  or  Dryfesdale,  on  the  valley 
0f  the  water  called  i>rj^,  about  half  a  ifi^le  below  the  oH 
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Aotiquitiet.  choTch jard,  are  two  very  aged  thorn  trees,  with  a  tmnii* 
lus  at  their  base,  called  MaxwelPs  tbonu,  because  they 
point  out  the  place  of  a  remarkable  battle  on  Dryfe^sands 
between  the  Maxwells  of  Nithidale  and  the  Johnstons  of 
Battle  of    Annandale.     The  particulars  are  :  On  the  7th  December 
well*  and    ^^^^9  ^^^  hord  Maxwell,  warden  of  the  western  marches, 
Johuttona.  having,  in  conjunction  with  the  lairds  of  Drumlaniig 
and  Closebuhi,  collected  2000  men  in  arms,  marched 
into  Annandale,  to  besiege  the  Laird  of  Johnston's  house 
of  (K>chwood,  and^  through  deadly  feud,  to  extirpate  him 
and  all  his  name.   Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
Laird  of  Maxwell  came  to  Lockerbie,  expecting  to  find 
the  Johnstons^  vassals  of  the  Lochwood  family,  at  home ) 
but  being  disappointed,  burnt  the  houie  of  Netherplace, 
the  residence  of  the  Laird  of  Lockerbie's  brother^  and  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  party  at  Dryfe-sands.    It  so  hap. 
pened,  that  the  Annandale  Johnstons,  soon  appearing  with 
only  forty  horses,  engaged  eighty  of  the  enemy^  ptit  thefli 
to  flight,  pursuing  a  certain  length ;  and  then,  through  de* 
sign,  suddenly  retreating,  were  followed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  enemy,  with  Lord  Maxwell  at  their  head,  till 
they  came  to  the  Torwood,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
Dryfe,  whence   four  hundred  of   the  Annandale  men 
sprung,  flew  upon  the  surprised  enemy,  after  a  short  but 
bloody  struggle  put  them  into  confusion ;    and  being 
joined  by  a  few  Scots  from  Eskdale,  under  the  laird  of 
Buccleuch,  completed  the  victory,  killing  upwards  of  se- 
ven hundred,  among  whom  was  the  Lord  Maxwell  him- 
self, and  pursued  the  routed  enemy  to  the  Gotterby  ford 
of  the  Annan,  where  many  were  drowned. 

In  the  same  parish  are  vestiges  of  several  strong  tow- 
ers, and  also  of  eight  camps  or  forts  i  some  square,  and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  Roman  ;  and  others  circular,  and 
theprfore  usually  denominated  British.    The  most  re- 
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markable  are  two  i  the  one  British  and  the  other  l^oman,  Antlquiticf. 
fiicing  each  other,  imd  separated  hj  a  narrow  n^orass. 
They  are  boUt  on  two  hills,  ea&t  of  the  village  Bengali  ; 
the  name  alluding  to  the  forts  on  the  hills,  signifying  the  ^ 
hill  of  the  Cauls  or  Gael.  Qld  pieces  of  s^mour,  and  warlike^ 
weapons,  have  frequently  been  foun4  in  them ;  and,  not 
many  yeats  since,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  in  a 
cairn,  on  the  intervening  morass,  thought  to  have  lain 
there  for  some  ages  ;  and  some  fra|;m^nu  pf  his  dress  or 
accoutrements  were  carried  off  as  a  ^riosity,  particularly 
his  sandals,  curiously  wrought  an4  t^ound  around  the 
mouths  with  leathern  thongs,  were  conycyed  into  England 
for  fbe  Oxford  Museum.  There  is  another,  a  Roman 
fort,  beautifully  situated  upon  a  large  eminence,  in  the 
centre  pf  the  united  and  extensive  valley  of  Dryfe  and 
Annan,  called  the  GaUoberry,  or  the  borough  and  sta^on 
of  the  Gauls  \  for  the  term  hurry  is  of  a  Saxon  origin,i 
signifying,  hor^ghy  mansion^  or  strength..  The  poost 
entire  is  a  Briti^^  one  at  Dryfesdale,  occupying  about  two 
acres  of  ground^  9omnumding  a  most  extensive  prospect* 
Its  counterpart  is  a  large  Roman  one,  about  one-half  mile 
due  east,  interrupted  by  f^  moor,  being  the  place  celebra* 
ted  for  the  bloody  battle  between  the  army  of  Julius  A- 
gricola  and  the  forges  of  Corbredus  ^aldus^  the  twenty-, 
first  king  of  the  Scots,  about  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Li  the  parish  of  St  Mungo,  th^  house  of  Castle  Milk  is  Cattle 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  It  stands  on  ^^^ 
a  beautiful  sloping  hill,  in  the  mi^st  of  a  fine  valley,  thro^ 
which  the  water  of  Milk  runs.  It  was  formerly  ^  seat  of 
the  ancient  lords  of  Annandale^^  and  c%me  from  tbe  Bracks 
to  the  Stewarts  by  Walter,^  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  xpar- 
rying  the  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce ;  and  so  descend^^ 
ed  to  Robert,  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  their  son,  the  first, 
pf  the  Stewarts  that  came  to  the  crown  in  1371.     It  ag< 
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Ao^iticirterwards  belonged  to  the  Maxwells  aad  the  Douglasses* 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  protector  in  the 
minoritj  of  Edward  VI.  -,  whose  station  is  still  extant, 
the  balls  being  fo|ind  in  1771,  when  planting  that  spot, 
which  is  still  called  *^  the  cannon  holes."  Oliver  Cromwell 
invested  this  castle ;  and  though  his  intrenchments  (still 
distinctly  visible)  had  greatlj  the  conun^d  of  it,  it  stood 
oiit  for  a  considerable  time.     The  castle  was  demolished 
in  the  year  1707,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house, 
which  has  since  been  much  improved.     It  is  now  one  of 
(he  most  delightfi^l  an4  romantic  situations  which  can 
well  be  conceived,  having  fin^  pleasure  grounds  surround- 
ing it,  and  a  beautiful  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Bnmnrork      In  the  parish  of  Ton4ergarth  is  the  celebrated  hiU  of 
Brunswork,  so  frequently  used  as  a  military  station  by  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  \>j  the  Scots  and  English  in  all 
their  border  wars.  The  following  account  of  it  is  given  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
"  It  stands  north-west  from  Ann^n„at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles.     It  is  detatched  frqm  th^  gputh  aid^  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  run  across  the  inland  from  Northumber- 
land to  Galloway.     The  country  around  it,  though  not 
yery  level,  may  be  called  a  ph^in  when  viewed  from  it^ 
summit. 

"  To  this  hill,  which  has  the  name  of  Bumswork,  oxany 
resort  in  the  summer,  on  account  of  the  agreeable  pros- 
pect which  it  commands.  On  the  north,  the  view  is  con- 
fined, and  the  country  barren.  To  .the  west,  all  the  val- 
ley is  washed  by  the  Annan,  and  lies  open  from  Mofiat 
Jo  the  Sol  way  frith.  On  the  east,  ypu  penetrate  far  Int«^ 
the  wilds  of  Northumberland,  about  the  heads  of  South 
Line.  All  the  low  country  of  Cumberland  lies  full  be^ 
fore  you  ;  gradually  rising  from  the  frith  till  the  scene 
tj^minates  in   the   rppaantic  falls  of  Keswjck,    among 
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which  the  lofty  Skeddaw,  towering  pre-eminent,  forces  Aatiquitle>. 
itself  on  jour  attention.  The  t6wering  Cri£9e,  on  the 
Scottish  side,  shuts  up  the  prospect  of  the  less  level  coun* 
try  about  Dumfries.  The  frith  of  Solwaj  adorns  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  greatly  heightens  the  prospect ; 
appearing  near  Langholm  as  a  moderate  river,  it  gradu- 
ally spreads  our  to  your  view ;  in  some  places  sending 
its  lakes  far  into  the  country,  these  seem  detached  like 
ivatexs  i  proceeding  on,  it  widens  along  the  plain,  and  ez« 
pands  to  a  sea.  This  hill  attracts  the  attention  of  the  an- 
Uquftry  by  tfafi  -distinct  remains  of  encampments  with 
which  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  covered.  On  each  side 
pf  the  hill  thece  is  a  camp^  which  gives  every  evidence  of 
having  been  &rmed  by  the  Romans  :  on  the  top  there  are 
^Iso  remains  of  fortifications. 

*•  BeforjB  you  reach  the  plain  growid  at  the  foot  of  the 
bill  &Qm  Xhe  south-east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  rise  of 
near  two  miles.  The  hill  itself  is  oblong,  and  runs  £rom 
north-east  to  soqth^west.  The  ascent  at  first  is  gentle, 
and  hi^comes  gradually  more  diiScult  as  you  approach  the 
summit  j  near  the  top  it  is  rocky,  and  nearly  a  preci- 
pice for  a  considerable  way  round,  especially  to  the  north 
and  west.  In  the  places  not  rocky  it  is  very  sfeep.  On 
the  top  xhere  is  an  irregular  plain  300  yards  in  length, 
and  l;50  yards  or  upwards  in  mean  breadth.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  two  by  a  small  hollow,  by  which  the  west  part, 
virhich  is  the  smallest,  is  rendered  nearly  circular.  A- 
round  this  there  are  evident  remains  of  a  wall,  composed 
of  earth  and  stones  -,  and  within  that  some  confused  marks 
of  building.  The  traces  of  a  wall  may  also  be  seen  run- 
ning from  this  inclosure,  around  the  eastern  part,  except  in 
those  places  where  the  rock  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
There  are  plain  marks  of  a  road,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
jnile,  coming  from  the  south  to  the  top,  which  gradually 
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Aatiqdtitt.  ascends  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  enters  the  fiortificationsy 
where  thej  join  at  the  hollow  place  in  the  middle.  On 
the  west  end,  where  it  is  rocky,  there  is  the  appearance  of 
a  road  cut  in  a  sloping  direg^on  down  the  face  of  the  rock* 
The  fortification  on  the  west  part  of  the  summit  measores 
about  180  yards  in  diameter  ;  the  eastern  part  is  not  a* 
bove  150  yards  at  the  broadest,  and  about  280  in  length. 
Near  the  centre  of  this  there  is  a  small  hillock,  higher 
than  the  rest,  composed  of  loose  stones,  now  covered  with 
(arth. 

^  The  camp  which  lies  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  to 
Vtie  south-easty  is  the  most  entire  ;  the  upper  side  is  widi* 
in  100  yards  of  the  fortifications  on  the  summit.  It  is 
formed  of  a  rampart,  with  a  large  ditch,  so  well  preser* 
Ted,  that  the  top  of  the  rampart  is  still  eight  feet  perpen« 
iicular  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  This  side  mea- 
sures about  240  yards,  and  hath  three  gates  at  equal  dis* 
lances.  The  east  side  measures  130  yards,  and  has  one 
gate  near  the  upper  side  of  the  camp.  On  the  comer  2^ 
bove  that  gate  there  is  a  strong  fortification,  not  above 
SO  yards  square,  separated  from  the  camp  by  a  rampart 
and  deep  ditch.  The  lower  side  of  the  camp  measures 
MO  yards,  and  has  only  one  gate  in  the  middle.  The 
west  side  is  not  carried  in  a  straight  line,  it  bends  a  little 
outward,  and  measures  about  200  yards ;  and  has  one 
gate  a  little  above  the  middle.  All  the  gates  are  fortified 
with  a  small  mount,  cast  up  a  few  yards  before  each,  and 
having  a  deep  ditch  in  front.  The  three  gates  on  the  up-' 
per  side  have  mounts  larger  than  the  others. 

**  The  camp  on  the  north-west  side  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent. The  sunmiit  of  the  hill  is  more  steep  than  on  the 
other  side.  The  camp  is  lower  down,  and  is  longer  than 
the  first,  but  not  so  deep.  The  upper  side  has  only  two 
gates,  with  a  front  of  280  yards.    The  west  side  appears 
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to  have  two  gates,  althobgh  only  about  85  ytrdi  m  length.  ArtJqj^^ 
The  ground  on  the  lower  west  corner  is  wet  and  soft ; 
and  on  that  account  the  traces  are  very  indistinct.  The 
lower  side  is  300  yards  long,  and  seems  to  have  two 
gates.  The  east  side  has  only  one  gate,  very  near  the , 
lower  end,  and  measures  about  100  yards.  The  two  gates 
on  the  upper  side  of  this  camp  have  also  mounts  befotS 
them,  but  the  others  seem  to  have  had  nohe. 

**  To  the  south  pf  this  camp,  near -the  foot  of  the  hill^         ^ 
there  are  some  springs  ;  One  of  which  is  large,  and  ap* 
pears  to  hav^  been  fortified.     Below  the  south  corkier  of 
the  hill,  on  a  pls^in,  there  is  a  small  encampment  nearly 
circular  in  its  form." 

The  writer  of  this  acponnt  suggests  the  idea  that  a  sieg^ 
had  here  been  conducted,  f^  The  natives  froiii  the  plaini 
had  conveyed  their  eattle  and  efiecta  to  the  top  of  the  hiQ^ 
and  increased  the  natural  defence  by  walls.  iThe  Ro« 
mans  divided  their  forces  into  two  bodies,  and  placed  oni^ 
on  each  side  of  the  hill.  This  accounts  for  the  ditfere&oe 
in  the  form  and  gates  of  the  camp,  from  that  plan  whidl 
they  usually  formed  in  their  encampments.  The  campa 
are  not  square ;  the  lower  side  is  considerably  longer  than 
that  which  fronts  the  hi]!-  The  gates  in  this  front  are 
J&ore  numerous,  to  enable  them  to  form  the  troops  more 
•xpeditiously  so  near  the  enemy,  and  well  fortified,  topro-^ 
tect  them  in  case  of  a  retreat.  The  principal  attack  ha^ 
been  carried  on  by  the  camp  on  the  south-east  side ;  llhere 
the  hiU  is  most  accessible.  The  natives  could  have  no 
water  on  the  top.  Perhaps  they  cut  the  road  down  the 
tock  on  the  -west  end  for  getting  down  unobserved  to  th6 
springs  below.  In  order  to  prevent  fhem,  the  principal 
well  has  been  fortified  and  guarded.  To  support  the 
guards  rtadily  has  perhaps  been  the  reason  for  having  tWtf 
^tes  in  fhat  narrow  ^dt  of  the  camp  on  ihe  badk  of  titer 
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^^jB^^ti^hill.  The  partjr  stationed  in  the  small  encampment  tm 
the  south  side  had  been  placed  there  to  watch  the  motioni 
of  the  natives,  if  thej  should  come  down  in  a  large  bodj, 
po  force  their  access  to  the  springs,  or  to  make  their  e* 
acape."  n 

The  parish  of  Kirkpatrick  Fleemingp  as  implied  bj  its 
name,  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
FleemingSy  who  rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  Scot* 
tish  history  l>y  th^  firm  attachment  to  the  independence 
of  their  cpunlry,  and  by  their  adherence  to  the  roya)  fa* 
l^fidhall  mily  of  3nicer    Towards  the  conclusion  of  Baliol's  reign, 
thirty  Fleeming^  df  fiended  the  tower  of  Redhall  for  three 
days  against  an  army  commanded  by  the  King  of  England 
in  person,  and,  rather  than  surrender,  maintained  the  con- 
test till  the  invaders  succeeded  in  buniing  the  house,  when 
they  perished  in  the  ^aipes ;  but  this  tpwer  was  totally  de- 
molished, and  it9  materials  carrie4  off,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  late  century,  so  tha|;  only  its  site  is  now  pointed  out. 
They  had  several  other  castles  in^his  neighbourhood,  the 
ruins  of  some  of  wbicl^  remaiuf     In  th^  same  parish,  the 
old  tower  of  Woodhouse,  though  not  inhabited  for  many 
years  past,  is  still  standing.  Thi^  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  house  in  Scotland  to  which  Robert  Bruce  came 
when  flying  from  Edward  Ix>ngshanks,     From  thence  he 
carried  one  of  the  sons  of  this  family,  whon)  he  afterwards 
made  his  secretary,  and  -who  having  attended  him  in  all 
bis  troubles'  and  prosperity  to  his  death,  was  created  a 
knight ;  and,  as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity  and  services,  was 
presented  with  the  lands  of  the  forest  of  Drum,     Tl^e  fa. 
mily  then  in  possession  of  this  tower  were  Irvings ;  and 
in  a  branch  of  the  same  family  it  still  remains. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  this  tower  stands  the  cross 
of  Merkland.  .It  is  an  octagon  of  solid  stone,  elegantly 
dressed  and  cut.    Its  elevation  above  the  socket  upon 
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which  it  stands  is  nine  feet;  Aat  of  the  socket  two  fcetAgtiqoitiet» 
four  inches.    Its  form  is  conoidical,  the  circumference  of  014 
the  base  being  three  feet  two  inches,  and  at  the  neck  two 
feet  two  inches.     The  head  consists  of  four  Jkwr  de  Usp 
cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  so  as  to  form  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  is  two  feet.     The  time  and  occasion  of  its 
erection  are  uncertain.     The  following  is  one  of  the  ac- 
coilnts  of  it :  In  1483,  the  Dnke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  for  some  time  had  been  exiles  in  £ng« 
'  land,  wishing  to  learn  the  dispositions  of  their  countiy- 
men  towards  them,  made  an  incursion  into  their  native 
country,  went  to  Lochmabeo,  and  plundered  the  market 
there.     In  the  mean  time,  a  master  of  Maxwell,  son  of 
Baron  Maxwell  pf  Caerlaveroc,  upon  wbom  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  border^  bad  devolved  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
ther's imprisonment  in  England,  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  affair,  assembled  his  friends  and  dependents  to  repel 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  these  rebels*     He  came  up 
with  them  at  Burnswork,  where  the  action  commenced, 
and  was  fought  to  Kirkconnel,  when  Douglas  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  made  his  escape.    Ha- 
ying now  recovered  the  booty,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  he  was  pursuing  the  broken  remains  of  the  hos- 
tile army  ;  and  being  wearied  with  the  fatigues' of  the  en- 
gagement, aiid  the  wounds  which  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived in  battle,  was  supporting  himself  with  his  spear, 
resting  by  it&  handle  upon  the  crutch  of  his  saddle,  when 
one  Gass,  from  the  parish  of  Cummertrees,    who  had 
fought  under  him  in  the  ^ogag^ment,  coming  up,  thrust 
him  through,  on  account  of  a  sentence  which  he,  as  mas- 
ter warden  of  the  marches,  had  passed  upon  a  cousin  of 
Gass.     This  cro^s  is  said  to  have  been  erected  upon  the 
spot  where  Maxwell  fell  and  the  execrable  deed  was  com- 
mijtedy  to  perpetuate  the  rexnembrance  thereof  to  poste* 
rity. 
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^i^itiei*  la  the  biuying  ground  of  Eirkcomiel  are  stiil  to  hft 
A6un  Flee- seen  the  thmbstones  of  fair  Hekn,  and  her  favourite  lover, 
f^^^  Adam  Fleeming.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  fiumlj  of 
k^  Kirkcoimel^  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousj  of  a  lover. 

Being  courted  hy  two  young  gentlemen  at  the  same  dme^ 
the  one  of  diem  thinking  himself  slighted,  vowed  to  sa- 
crifice the  other  to  his  resentment  when  he  again  disco- 
vered him  in  her  company*    An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  when  the  fiuthfiil  pair,  walking  along  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Kirtk,  were  discovered  from  the 
opposite  banks  by  the  assassin.    Helen  perceiving  him 
lurking  among  the  bushes,  and  dreading  the  fatal  resolu- 
lion,  n^hed  to  her  lover's  bosom,  to  rescue  him  from  the 
danger ;  and  thus  receiviag  die  wound  intended  for  an« 
othefi  sunk  and  e]ipired  in  her  lover's  arms*  He  inlmedi- 
ately  yevenged  her  death  by  slaying  the  murderer.     The 
jnconsqlable  Adam  Fleeming,  now  sinkbg  under  the  pres- 
sure  pjf  grief,  went  abroad,  and  served  under  the  banners 
of  Spain  against  the  infidelai.    The  impression,  however, 
in  that  age  of  romance  luad  chivalry,^  when  it  was  ac- 
counted honourable  perxnanendy  to  indulge  the  ten^eir 
pasiieiis,  was  not  obliterated.    He  returned  to  Scotland ; 
and  tradition  reports,  that,  stretching  himself  on  the  grave 
of  Helen,  he  expired,  and  was  buried  by  her  side.    Upon 
his  tombstone  are  engraved  a  cross  and  a  sword,  with  this 
ipacnptiim,*'.Hujacet  jidamus  FlemiMg.*^   The  memory 
of  this  tragical  story  is  preserved  in  an  old  ballad,  said  to 
iMive  been  ^tten  by  Adam  Fleembg  himself;  which  may 
be  here  inserted  with  propriety,  as  exhibiting  a  specimen 
of  the  Scottish  dialect  between  two  and  three  centuries 
ago ;  since  which  time  it  appears  to  have  suffered  litde  alte- 
ration.   The  ballad  itself  is  not^  altogether  perspicuous. 
The  first  seven  stanzas  of  it  represent  the  speech  which 
Adam  Fleeming  was  making  to  H<den  the  instant  befer^ 
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mention  that  event  find  its  oonieqtieiioes*  The  remtihdrr  of 

the  ballad  is  decapied  with  rrsMftrtions  on  the  snhject,  and 

is  expressed  in  inch  »  manner  as  to  give  conntenance  to 

the  optnioo  that  it  was  written  by  Adam  Fleeming  when 

in  Spain^  of  atl^stwhen  out  of  !^cotIand« 

FAIR  HELEM. 

My  sweetest  sweet,  and  fairest  fair. 
Of  birth  and  worth  beyond  octtnpare^ 
Tb^  art  the  causer  of  my  cair 
Since  first- 1  loved  thee : 

Vet  God  hath  given  to  me  a  mind^ 
The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  aa  kibd 
As  any  one  that  thou  wilt  find 
Of  high  or  bW  degree. 

Tet  nevertheless  I  am  content. 
And  ne'er  a  whit  my  love  xepeatf 
But  think  my  time  it  was  well  spent^ 
Though  I  disdained  be. 

The  shall'est  water  makes  maist  din^ 
The  deadest  pool  the  deepest  Unn^ 
The  richest  man  least  truth  wtAin, 
Though  he  pcefiened  be. 

O  Helen  fair,  without  compare, 
111  wear  a  garland  of  thy  nair. 
Shall  cover  me  fior  ev«r  tftat 
Until  t|ie  day  I  die. 
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O  Heldn  sweety  and  maist  compleCef/ 
My  captive,  spirit's  at  thy  feet, 
Think'st  thou  still  fit  thus  for  to  treat 
Thy  prisoner  with  cruelty  •• 

O  Helen  brave  !  this  still  I  crave^ 
On  thy  poor  slave  some  pity  have. 
And  do  him  save  that's  tiear  his  grav^ 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee« 

Cursed  be  thtf  hand  that  shot  ihe  shot^ 
likewise  the  gun  that  gave  the' crack  } 
Into  my  arms  Bird  Helen  lap. 
And  dy'd  for  love  of  me« 

0  think  na  ye  riiy  heart  was  sair. 
My  love  sank  down,  and  spak  na  mait ) 
iThere  did  she  sweon  wi'  meikle  cakr 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee^ 

1  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw  j 
I  cutted  him  in  pieces  sma^ 
I  cutted  him  in  pieces  sina. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee^ 

0  Helen  chaste,  thou  wert  modest ; 
Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest. 
Where  thou  ly?st  low,  and  takes  thy  rest. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

1  wish  I  were  where  I  have  been. 
Embracing  of  my  lovely  Helen : 
At  Venus'  games  we've  been  right  keen. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 
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I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  greeili 
A  winding  sheet  put  o'er  mj  een^ 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  Ijing^ 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies^ 
Where  night  and  day  she  on  me  cries : 
I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirkonmell  lee« 

In  the  parish  of  Ruthwell  is  the  castle  of  Combngan; 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield^  which,  although  erected 
some  centuries  ago,  is  still  entire*  It  win  a  considerable 
place  of  strength  before  the  union  of  the  crowns ;  is  sixty 
feet  square,  and  ninety  feet  high,  with  battlements  and 
port-holes  in  the  walls.  The  walls  are  of  a  sufficient 
thickness  to  admit  of  smaU  apartments  within  them  ;  and 
the  hall  and  larger  rooms  are  still  occupied,  as  the  roof  it 
standing.  The  castle  of  Comlongan  was  for  many  ages  the 
residence  of  the  Murrays  of  Cockpool,  a  family  of  great 
eminence  in  Annandale ;  as  some  of  them  were  wardens 
of  the  western  border,  and  Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cock- 
pool  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army  that 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Douglaa 
when  they  invaded  Scotland.  Lord  Stormont,  father  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  resided  here  many  years ;  and  for  his  ac- 
commodation added  sundry  buildings  to  the  castle,  which 
are  now  possessed  by  his  factor.  The  remains  of  an  old 
castle  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Cockpool,  within  half  a  mile 
of  Comlongan,  which  was  likewise  a  seat  of  the  family. 
In  the  churchyard  of  Ruthwell  a  very  curious  ancient 
monument  appears,  although  now  broken  into  two  or 
three  fragments,  which  however  have  all  been  preserved. 
The  whole,  when  entire,  seems  to  have  had  the  form  of 
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an  obelisk^  mifi  iivas  abpvt  «ij^le«n  feet  lob^ ;  and  the 
side  of  each  squ^e  i$  oroaoif  nteil  with  figiures  in  relievo 
descriptive  of  sacre4  storjr.  Oujr  S^vipur  is  xepreseated 
in  different  attitudes  ;  and  4I  the  bottop^  of  one  of  the 
sides  his  cnicifixidn  is  discernible.  The  borders  of  each 
of  the  sides  are  inst^ibed  with  lUaic  characters,  much 
more  ancicyit  than  the  %area  s^ptored  upon  the  stone. 
Tradition  aajs,  tha  this  obeU9k>  in  reinote  tiines^  was  set 
np  at  a  phkce  called  Prirstwoodsidci  near  the  sea,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Tulgar,  bj  sensible  images^  to  ferm  some  no* 
.twos  of  rdigiovi,  but  wasi  dn^wti  from  thence  by  a  team 
of  oxen  bekingjiig  to  a  widowi.  and  pkced  in  the  diarth« 
yv^  where  it  remained  till  the  reformation^  when,  bj  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly*  it  was  ordered  to  be  thrown 
down  and  brcjken  $s  9,  remnant  of  idolatry.  This  piece 
of  antiqnity  ba$  been  often  visited  and  examined  by  tra* 
wUen  and  antiqnartans ;  and  ^  description  and  draught  of 
it  is  given  by  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Tour,  and  by  Gatdoft 
in  his  Itinerarittm  Septentrionale,  where  sondiy  other 
particulars  relating  to  it  may  be  found. 

The  castle  of  Hoddam  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  ancient 
building,  kept  in  perfect  repair.  It  is  delightfully  situa* 
ted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Annan.  Tradition 
says  it  was  built  between  the  years  143T  and  1484,  by 
Johi^  Lord  Herries  of  Herries,  with  the  stones  of  a  noore 
ancient  castle  of  the  same  name,  which  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  This  report  respecting  the  builder 
is  partly  coofinned  by  the  arms  of  Herries  cut  in  the  top 
of  the  ataif  «case  ;  but  there  is  no  date  on  any  part  of  the 
.building.  The  new  erection  was,  as  appears  from  some 
ancient  papers  belonging  to  the  family,  called  the  castle  of 
Hodbam  Stants^  probably  from  the  above-mentioned  cir« 
comstancc.  The  old  castle  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  l^Hx  century,  by  a  branch  of 
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(k^  f&mily  of  Robert  Bnlce,  and  to  have  been  demolished  Amjqiaitl^ 
^me  time  after  by  a  border  law.  The  family  of  Herried 
wa^  very  powerful^  and  possessed  a  very  extensive  tract 
of  country*  Anciently  this  was  one  of  the  places  of  de. 
fence  on  the  borders.  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the 
castle  stands  the  tower  of  Repentance.  There  are  various  Tower  c| 
ttaditioni  concerning  the  name  of  this  tower.  One  of  themtanc^ 
is,  that  John  Lord  Herrie^  having  been  on  an  ezpedition 
to  plunder  some  part  of  the  English  border,  was  oH  his  re^- 
turn  in  great  daoget  of  shipwreck;  on  which  occasion  he 
made  a  vow;  that  if  he  escaped,  by  way  of.  expiation  of 
his  crimes,  and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  delivery^ 
he  would  build  a  wateh>tower>  with  a  beacon^  to  be  lights* 
ed  by  a  watch^  kept  tkere  at  his  expence,  whenever  the 
English  were  discovered  making  an  inroad  into  the  Scot- 
tilah  botder;  This  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  caused  the 
word  Repentance  to  be  cut  over  the  door,  between  the  fi. 
gores  of  a  dove  and  a  serpent^  whence  it  derives  its  name^ 
The  building  is  a  square  tower  of  hewn  stone,  and  is 
inentioned  in  the  border  laws  by  tlie  name  of  the  IVaici 
Tawet'  of  TraiUrone;  and  a  watch  ordered  to  be  kept 
Ihere^  and  a  fire  made  in  the  fire-pan,  and  tlie  bell  to  be 
nmg,  whenever  the  English  are  seen  coming  near  to  cm: 
over  the  river  Annan  ;  and  to  be  kept  constantly  burning 
in  weir-ttme;  In  the  Additions  to  Cambden^  it  is  said  this 
lower  was  built  by  a  Lord  Herries,  as  an  atonement  for 
patting  to  death  some  prisoners  to  whom  he  had  prcnnised 
garter; 

Tn  Mr  M^Farlane's  MS.  Cblleetions  In  the  advocates 
library^  Edinburgh,  two  other  reasons  for  building  this 
lower  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  stewartry  o^ 
Annandale,  1723.  **  Repentance,  now  ruinous,  north-west 
from  Annan  town  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  west  frona 

Vol.  XL  tJ 
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A^tiyiMq  Eccfefechim  two  miles^  said  to  be  built  bj  one  of  tbe 
lordi  of  Rodham,  who  took  the  stones  of  the  chapd  oi 
Trailtrone  tot  boilding  his  house ;  for  which,  to  show  hi» 
repentance^  he  built  that  tower,  on  the  top  of  a  little  but 
conspicuous  hill,  and  in  the  church-yard,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Repentance.  But,  according  to  others,  it  was  built  by 
one  of  the  family  of  Harris  or  Nithsdale,  conunonly  called 
yohn  de  Reeve,  for  his  baring  been  active  in  demolishing 
the  churches ;  and  af^er  he  had  got  all  was  to  be  had  by 
the  reformation,  returned  to  his  Romish  principles^  asd, 
neglecting  restitution,  he  built  Repentance."  Both  the 
stories  may  be  easily  reconciled  ;  for  he  was  possessor  of 
Hodham,  and  built  the  tower  thereof,  and  made  no  small 
advantage  by  the  reformation.  Tradition  has  preserved  a 
Ion  mat  of  a  shepherd  boy  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  founded 
on  the  name  of  this  tower.  Sir  Richard  having  observed 
a  boy  lying  on  the  ground,  and  veiy  attentively  reading 
the  Bible,  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  him  the  w^  tdhe»- 
ven  ?  •*  Yes,  Sir,**  replied  the  boy ;  **  you  must  go  by 
that  tower  :**  alluding  to  its  appellation  of  Repentance. 
Battle  at  Upon  a  moor,  in  the  parish  of  Domock,  according  to 
^^^''^^  tradition,  a  eonsiderable  battle  was  fought  between  a  party 
of  the  English,  conunanded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdalc 
and  Lord  Crosby,  and  a  body  of  Scots,  conunanded  by  Sir 
William  Brown  of  Cgalston,  in  which  the  English  weie 
defeated,  and  both  their  conunanders  slam.  They  are 
buried  in^omodc  diurch-yaid.  Tt^e  stones  tbat  am 
placed  over  them  axe  about  six  feet  and  a  half  loQg,  two 
feet  broad  below,  and  raised  in  the  middle  like  a  coffin, 
but  somewhat  higher ;  and  upon  the  sides  of  these  tombs^ 
are  cut  hieroglyphics,  like  broad  leaves  of  plants,  'and  o- 
ther  antique  figures  quite  unintelligible.  They  seem  to 
be  of  considerable  antiqui^,  but  luive  neither  letter  nor 
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date.     A  spring-weU  on  the  moor  where  the  bsitlie  tJylsAtitlqttiti^ 
fought  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Sword^well,  probably 
from  some  of  these  weapons  being  found  there  after  the 
battle. 

Iliere  are  the  remains  of  a  Dniidical  temple  still  to  bebhudicai 
seen  near  Woodhead,  though  some  of  the  stones  have  of***^'**' 
late  been  carried  away*  And  there  is  also  an  entrench- 
ment near  Domoclc  wood>  where  about  an  acre  of  ground 
has  been  surrounded  with  a  fosse  of  considerable  depth. 
Called  the  Stani  ;  but  for  what  purpose  it  has  been  made 
is  not  certainly  known*  The  fosse  is  now  drained,  and 
tnostly  filled  up* 

la  the  parish  of  Graitnejr,  the  remains  of  a  Dniidical 
temple  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Graitney  Mains^ 
It  is  of  an  oval  form^*  and  encloses  about  half  an  acre  o^ 
ground*  It  is  formed  of  large  rough  whin  or  mooi^ 
atones,  which  miist  have  been  brought  Irom  a  consider- 
able distanae,  there  being  no  atones  of  this  kind  withitl 
ten  or  tweli^e  miles  of  the  place*  One  of  the  largest  o^ 
these  stones^  which  is  tommonly  cajled  LocbmaBm  stone^ 
measures  118  cubical  feet ;  the  total  weight  of  which^ 
supposing  each  cubical  foot  to  weigh  12  stone,  must 
be '  5{0  tons  and  upwards.  The  rest  are  con3iderably 
smallet;  The  site  of  this  temple  h  said  to  be  famous 
for  having  been  the  place  where  alliances  iretk  anciently 
formed  between  the  two  nations^ 

tn  the  parish  of  Morton,  in  Nithsdale,  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  northi^^ard  of  Dumfned,  is  a  semarkable  ruiti 
called  MortM  eastte.  It  stands  upon  pretty  high  ground^  AC^ii 
near  the  foot  of  the  hilts  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish. 
The  present  remains  measure  about  100  feet  in  length  by 
fil  in  width  ;  but  from  the  traces  of  the  foundation^  it 
has  evidently  been,  when  entire,  about  double  its  present 
widcnessi  and  oooiidcraUy  longer*    A  great  deal  of  tiie 
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,  Amiqmtiefcstones  have  been  carried  away  at  different  times^  td  bniltf 
houses  and  dikes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  wall  of  the 
south  front  is  still  quite  entire  ;  it  is  between  SQ  and  40 
feet  in  height,  and  has  a  large  rounded  tower  at  each  end 
of  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  In  this  firanf,  at  the  height 
of  about  12  feet^  is  a  row  of  small  windows,  about  16 
inches  square  ^  to  each  of  which  are  a  £bw  steps  leading 
up  in  the  inttde  of  die  wall.  In  the  higher  pavts  of  the 
building  the  windows  are  much  larger.  This  eastle  Is 
surrounded  (except  oa  the  west  side)  bj  a  deep  natural 
hollow,  in  which  the:  water  had  been  dammed  op  bj  aa 
artificial  mound  at  each  end.  Considering  the  advantages 
of  its  situation,  and  the  strength  of  its  walls,  which  ar& 
about  eight  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,,  tlfi»  stxonghoM 
must  have  been  almost  impregnable  bj  the  ancient  modes 
of  attack.  The  following  account  of  this  casde,  given  bj 
Dr  Archibald^  is  taken  from  Mr  Macfarlane's  Mr  nasotipt 
Collections  in  die  advocates  llbrarj  at  Edinburgh.  ^'Oa 
the  north  side  of  the  parish  (that  is  Morton)  stands  the 
M  castle  o£  Morton,,  which  of  old  hath  been  a  very  strong 
hold  ;  but  it  is  not  certauilj  known  by  whom  it  was  buUt 
at  first.  It  was  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  Randulph  Earl  ot 
Murraj,  in  the  minorilj  of  David  Bruce  ;  and  afterwards 
suffered  to  go  to  ruth  bj  the  Earls  o£  Morton,  \vho  had 
other  castles  to  take  care  of.  Near  to*  (his  castle  there  was 
a  park,  built  hy  Sir  Thomas  Randulph  on  the  face  of  a 
very  great  and  high  hill.  All  wild  beaats,  such  as  deer^ 
harts,  roes^  and  horses,  did  easily  leap  in,  but  could  not 
get  out  again  ;  and  if  any  other  cattle,,  such  as  eowv 
sheep,  or  goats,  did  voluntarily  leap  in,  or  were  forced  to 
it,  it  is  doubted  if  their  owners  were  permitted  to  get 
them  out  again." 

In  the  parish  of  Glencaim  there  is  a  mpunt,  commoolj 
called  a  moat,  about  half  a  mile  &qia  the  church,  veiy 
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«ftaep,  and  of  considerable  height,  occupying  about  an  acre  Aatignitiefc 
of  ground,  and  evidently  made  by  art.  It  is  of  an  oblong  Moat. 
form,  T¥ith  an  earthen  turret  at  each  end,  having  a  deep 
trench  on  the  inside  of  each  turret*  One  of  these  turrets^ 
and  the  base  of  the  mount  in  that  part^  are  a  good  deal 
jaipair-ed,  thro'  time,  by  a  rivulet.  These  earthen  mounds 
are  called  the  JiigksUine  tnoaUy  or  bow  butts  i  and  by 
tradkim  are  reported  to  have  beto  the  place  where  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  barony  of  Glencaim  exercised  their 
Tarsals  and  foUowers  in  the  practice  of  archery. 

In  itbe  parish  of  Closebum  is  the  castle  of  that  name,  Clotebm 
situated  ^boiut  twelve  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  a  loch  of  eight  acres.  It  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  inhabited  tower  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  From 
the  plan  om  which  it  was  buih,  and  the  style  of  the  moulds 
ings  of  the  door,  which  are  the  only  ancient  ornaments 
now  remaining  about  the  building,  it  seems  that  the  date 
of  its  construction  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  building  is  a  lofty  quadrilateral 
tower,  all  vaulted;  the  lower  apartmeiii  was  under  ground^ 
the  wails  of  which  are  about  twelve  feet  thick.      Thft  . 

door  is  under  a  circular  arch,  with  the  Kigxag  or  doucette 
moulding  rudely  cut  out  of  the  hard  granite ;  the  only 
communication  with  the  hall  was  by  a  trap-door.  The 
second  floor  originally  consisted  of  a  hall :  the  Approach 
to  the  door  was  by  a  ladder,  that  was  taken  in  at  any 
time ;  the  present  outer  stairs  being  a  very  modern  erec- 
tion. The  old  iron-door  is  still  remaining.  This  hall 
was  probably  the  dining-room,  the  guard-chamber,  and 
dormitory  of  the  garrison,  when  invested  by  an  enemy. 
A  small  turnpike- stair,  built  in  the  wall,  led  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  for  the  lord  or  governor  of  the  castle. 
The  fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  as  there  is 
•nly  one  itack  of  chimaevs,  and  these  ki  die  centre  of  the 
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^^nitiet-baildingt  Above  the  hall  there  are  two  series  of  chaiB* 
bers,  which  are  divided  hj  oaken  floors  ;  and  above  them 
an  arched  roof  ^owns  the  building,  which  was  covered 
with  slate  by  the  late  Sir  Thonaas  Kirkpatrick,  who  re* 
paired  and  inhabited  this  tower  after  his  house  was  burn* 
ed  down.  A  waj,  fenced  with  a  parapet,  goes  round  the 
top.  The  measures  pf  tliis  building  are  33  feet  6  inches 
frgm  north  to  south,  45  feet  0  inches  irom  east  to  west ; 
its  height  to  the  battlements  46  feet  0  inches.  There  is 
not  any  kind  of  escutcheon  or  armorial  bearings  whatso* 
ever  cm  it ;  an  additional  proof  of  its  antiquity,  as  it  it 
*  fiot  probable  th^t  the  lord  of  that  castle  would  have  omit- 
ted placing  his  arms  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  it,  had  it 
been  the  custom  so  to  do  when  it  was  erected. 

By  a  charter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  proprietor,  it  appears  that  Ivan  de  Kirkpa^ 
trick  of  IClosebume  obtained  a  charter  of  confirmatian 
pf  the  lands  pf  Klosebume  (which  formerly  belonged  to 
his  anpestors)  firom  Alexander  the  Second  in  1232.  Kor 
rar  de  Kirkpatpck,  a  successor  of  the  aforesaid,  whom 
Buchanan  calls  Roger  a  ceila  Patricia  was  ampng  the  first 
who  stoo4  up  for  Robert  Bruce  as  he  w^  returning  from 
smiting  the  red  Cummyng  at  Dumfries,  This  Roger  de 
Kirl^patrick  went  into  the  churdfa  of  Dumfries,  expressing 
^ese  words,  *<  1*11  ms(ke  sicker"  (that  is,  sure),  and  thea 
gave  John  Cummyng  several  stabs  with  a  dagger ;  from 
which  some  of  the  fapiily  have  since  used  the  dagger  for 
their  cr^st,  and  the  words  **  TU  mak^  sicker"  for  theiir 
inottp. 

{^  cM^le.  L^  castle,  in  Nithsdale,  now  in  ruins,  inhere  worthy 
of  notice.  It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Grierson,  who  are 
descended  from  a  sepon^  son  of  M^colm  laird  of  AKrre^ 
gor,  who  ^ed  ia  137^  This  castl(^  stands  in  %  deep'  nar-p 
fpw  rayine^  called  the  flen  of  lag,  wh^ce  it  derives  iti 
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name.     It  is  so  covered  bj  loftj  hills  as  not  to  be  seeaAntiguitiefc 
at  smj  considerable  distance.    The  building  consists  of  a 
small  square  vaulted  tower,  now  unroofied,  mounted  on  an 
eminence  of  made  ground.  It  was  surrounded  bj  an  outer 
wall.     The  great  gate,  which  has  a  circular  arch,  fronts 
the  north.     On  the  east  side  of  the  castle  is  an  artificial 
mounts  called  a  m^ai  or  cmtrt-hill^  encompassed  by  a  ditch. 
In  the  area  or  court  of  the  castle  are  the  ruins  of  five  or 
six  of  the  most  miserable  cottages  that  imagination  can 
paint*    This  castle  was  andentlj  surrounded  bj  a  lake, 
now  a  marsh  ;  so  that  it  must,  even  in  its  best  days,  have 
been  a  damp  and  drearj  mansion.    The  stones  of  the  gate 
are  laid  in  the  rudest  manner.    During  the  reign  of  the 
two  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  chief  of  this 
&milj'  distinguished  himself  bj  his  activity  and  zeal  a- 
gsinst  the  covenanters.  After  the  revolutioo,  and  after  his 
death,  thejr  toc^  their  revenge  b j  a  satirical  poem,  entit- 
led La^t  EJUgy^  which  was  long  popular  among  the  < 
mon  people  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

The  castle  or  tower  of  Amisfield,  which  was  lou  theA"^^^ 
residence  of  the  ancient  £unilj  of  Charters,  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangle  \  having  a 
high  tower,  of  a  very  picturesque  form,  on  the  soutluwest, 
and  a  more  modem  building,  now  the  dweUingi^house,  on 
the  east.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  great  part 
rebuilt  by  ^  Sir  John  Charters  about  the  year  1000 :  that 
date  is  carved  on  a  coat  of  arms.  The  mansion  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  A.  D,  16S1,  as  appears 
by  a  date  over  the  chief  entrance.  In  the  towei^  which 
had  a  handsome  flight  of  winding  stone-stairs^  is  shown  a 
chamber  and  bedstead,  in  whieh  James  the  Sixth  is  said  to 
have  slept  when  on  his  way  to  England.  Xlie  ceiling  of 
^veral  of  the  rpoms  of  thi$  tower  are  stuccoed  and  paint- 
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AiitiyMtiea.ed ;  th«  omam^iits  are  of  the  grotesque  kind.    The  hvSAz 
ing  is  now  entirely  in  mins. 

The  following  traditionaiy  story  of  one  of  this  fiBonily 
is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
Fifiih.  ^f  That  prince  being  on  a  progress  into  the  southern 
pans  of  bis  dominions;^  to  quelt  insurrections  and  redress 
grievances  on  the  marches,  previous  to  his  setting  off  firom 
his  castle  of  Stirling,  an  smcient  widow,  who  lived  on  the 
water  of  Annan,  complained  to  him,  that  in  a  late  incur- 
sion of  the  English  into  that  country  they  had  carried  off 
her  only  son  and  two  cows,  which  were  her  whole  sap- 
port  and  comfort  on  earth ;  that  she  immediately  made 
complaint  to  Sir  John  Charters  of  Amisfield,  warden  of 
the  west  marches,  informing  him  that  the  party  were  then 
ravaging  a  few  miles  distant,  and  praying  him  to  send 
and  retake  her  son  and  cows.  She  said  thai  Sir  John  not 
only  refused  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  but  also  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  rudeness  and  contempt.  The  king 
told  her  he  should  shortly  be  in  Annandale,  and  directed 
her  then  to  prefer  her  complaint  to  him :  upon  this  the 
woman  returned  home.  In  a  short  time  King  James  set 
out  on  his  progress ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  head  of 
Nithsdale,  remembered  the  poor  woman's  complaint*  He 
therefore  left  the  greatest  number  of  his  guurds  and  at- 
tendants behind  him,  and  advanced  with  great  secrecy  to 
the  village  of  Duncow  ;  where  disguising  himself,  and 
leaving  all  his  attendants  except  two  or  three  favourite 
followers,  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Amisfield,  the  seat  of 
the  warden.  When  he  came  to  the  small  brook  near  the 
house,  he  left  all  his  suite,  and  coming  alone  to  Amisfidd 
gate,  requested  the  porter  to  tell  Sir  John  Charters  he 
«ame  express  to  inform  him  of  an  inroad  then  making  by 
the  English.  The  porter  was  loath  to  disturb  his  master, 
spying  he  was  ^one  to  dinner  j  but  the  king  bribing  hin^ 
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in  A  a  silver  groat,'  he  went  and  returned  with  an  answer,  Antiytftic% 
that  Sir  John  was  going  to  dinner  and  would  not  be  dis<i 
turbed.  The  king  bribed  him  again  with  two  groats,  de* 
siring  him,  at  the  same  time^  to  tell  his  master,  that  the 
general  safety  depended  upon  his  immediately  firing  the 
beacons,  and  alarming  the  country.  •  Sir  John,  upon  this 
second  message,  grew  into  a  great  rage,  threatening  to  pu« 
nish  the  importunate  messenger  for  his  temerity.  Upon 
this  the  king  with  gold  bribed  another  servant  to  go  to  Sit 
John,  and  tell  him  that  the  goodman  of  Ballangeigh  had 
waited  a.  considerable  time  at  his  gate  for  admittance,  but 
in  vain.  At  the  same  time,  the  king,  throwing  off  the 
mean  garment  that  covered  his  rich  attire,  sounded  his 
bngle-hom  for  his  attendants  to  come  up.  Sir  John,  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  third  message,  came  in  a  great- 
fright  to  the  king,  who  harshly  reprimanded  him  for 
this  great  abuse  of  the  trust  committed  to  his  charge  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  commanded  him  to  pay  the  widow  her 
loss  tenfold  ;  adding,  that  if  her  son  was  not  ransomed 
within  ten  days,  he.  Sir  John,  shou],d  be  hanged.  And,  as 
a  farther  token  of  his  displeasure,  he  billoted  upon  him 
his  whole  retique,  in  number  two  thousand  knights  and 
barons,  obliging  him  to  find  them  in  provender  during 
their  stay  in  Annandale.  This  heavy  expencc  brought 
the  Amisfield  family  under  a  load  of  encumbrance  that 
they  never  after  conld  entirely  throw  off.  It  was  also  in 
this  progress  that  King  James  hanged  the  famous  Johmij 
Armstrong  of  Gilnock  HaU." 

Some  farther  antiquities  are  mentioned  by  Grose  as 
belonging  to  this  county.     Among  these  may  be  noticed 
Spedlin's  casde,  which  standi  in  the  parish  of  Lochma-spedfia*^ 
ben,  about  three  mDes  to  the  northward  of  that  town.     It^*'***' 
is  placed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Annan.     All  that 
u  known  o{  it  is,  that  it  has  long  been^  as  it  is  at  present. 
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^■^^IP^the  pr^peirty  of  an  aacieitt  and  respectable  haaaHj^  the  Jar« 
dines  of  Applegarth.  The  present  proprietor  has  a  hand* 
some  modem  seal  and  plantation  on  the  opposite  side  of 
theriyi^r. 

Spedlin's  easde,  like  most  of  these  bnildmgs^  is  a  strong 
mpmtc  vaulted  tower,  with  walls  of  a  great  thickness^ 
flanked  hj  nynnd  turrets  at  the  angles.  Xht  entrance  is 
on  the  north  side,  near  the  north-east  angle,  through  a  dr« 
cahr  door,  having  on  each  side  a  transverse  loop-hole* 
Ofer  the  centre,  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  is  a  square  tabled 
containing  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  date  1005»  probably 
Hbat  of  its  last  great  repair.  Indeed  the  building,  at  least 
the  upper  part  of  it,  does  not  seem  older  than  the  begin- 
sing  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  ig  surrounded  by  a  num« 
ber  of  trees,  and  on  two  of  its  sides  most  veneral^y  mant« 
hd  with  ivy*  Up  one  pur  of  stairs  there  is  a  good  room, 
with  an  ancient  carved  chimney-piece. 

But  this  building  is  chiefly  famous  for  being  haunted 
by  a  bogle  or  ghost.  Grose  speaks  of  it  thus :  *^  As 
the  rdation  will  enliven  the  dullness  of  antiquarian  dia. 
qniaition,  I  will  here  relate  it  as  it  was  tdd  me  by 
an  honest  woman  y^o  resides  on  the  spot,  and  who, 
I  will  be  sworn,  from  her  manner,  believed  every  tyU 
table  of  it»  In  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  John's  grand* 
frther,  a  person  naihed  Porteous,  living  in  the  parish  c^ 
Applegarth^  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  setting  fire 
.  So  a  mill,  and  confined  in  the  lord's  prison,  the  pit  or  dun* 
geoo  at  this  castle.  The  lord  being  suddenly  called  to 
Edinburgh  on  some  pressmg  and  unexpected  business,  in 
his  hurry  forgot  to  leave  the  key  of  the  pit,  which  he  al« 
ways  held  in  his  own  custody.  Before  he  discovered  hia  - 
mistake,  and  could  send  back  the  key,  which  be  did  the 
moment  he  found  it  out,  the  man  was  starved  to  death  i 
kaving  first,  thro'  t|ie  extremity  of  hunger,  gnawed  off  OM 
of  his  hands.    Ever  after  that  tim^  the  castle  wss  terribly 
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haunted,  till  a  chaplain  of  the  faaiily  txotdwdd  and  c<m«  ^ 
fined  the  bogle  to  the  pit,  whence  it  could  never  con&e 
out,  so  long  as  a  lta<gt  Bible,  which  he  had  used  on  thai 
business,  reoiained  in  the  ca^e.  It  la  aaid  that  the  chapu 
lain  did  not  loi^  sunriTe  this  operation.  The  ghost,  faow<i« 
ever,  kept  qaietly  within  the  bounds  of  his  prison  till  a 
long  time  after,  when  the  Bible,  which  was  used  by  the 
whole  family,  required  a  new  binding  ^  for  which  pur« 
pose  it  was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  The  ghost,  taking  ad* 
Tantage  of  its  absence,  was  ejttremelj  boisterous  in  the 
pit,  seeming  as  if  it  would  break  through  the  iron  door^ 
and  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a  large  Urd  fluttering  its 
wings.  The  Bible  being  returned,  and  the  ^t  £31ed  up^ 
every  thing  has  since  remained  perfectly  quiet.'' 


Carlaverock  castle  stood  in  the  parish  of  the  sameCarW^ 
name,  about  nine  miles  south  from  Dumfries,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Solway  Frith,  between  the  confluence  of  As 
rivers  Nith  and  Locher. 

This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  originaHy  founded  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Lewsrch  Dg,  son  of  Lewarch  Hen,  a 
famous  British  poet,  and  after  him  to  have  been  called  Ca0t 
iewarch  Og,  which  in  the  Gaelic  signified  the  city  or  for* 
tress  of  Lewarch  Og,  since  corrupted  to  Carlaverock :  but 
whether  the  word  Caer  was  ever  used  to  rignify  a  fbr* 
tress  is  by  some  held  questionable  ;  and  it  does  pot  tkppesit 
here  w%s  ever  any  thing  like  a  city. 

Carlaverock  castle  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  family  of 
Maxwell  in  the  tbys  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore.  A  S6» 
cond  castle  of  Carlaverock  was  built  after  the  demoEticMi 
of  the  original  and  most  ancient  one,  whose  site  and  fenn.. 
dations  are  still  very  conspicuous,  and  easy  to  be  traced 
out  in  a  wood  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  south-east 
of  the  present  building.  From  these  ft>undations  it  ap» 
peats  to  hav^  he^  somewhat  less  than  the  present  oistk^* 
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f>»tfy"tfe^bttt  of  a  siaiilar  figure,  and  that  it  was  surrounded  bj  • 
douU«  ditch.  Its  form  and  situation  are  particularly  de» 
scribed  in  an  ancient  heraldic  Fxench  poenv  reciting  the 
names  and  armorial  {hearings  of  the  knights  and  buons 
who  aocoiupanied  King  Edward  the  First  in  his  inroad 
into  Seodand,  by  the  western  marches,  in  the  year  1300, 
when  this  easUe  was  attacked  and  t9ken«  The  original  is 
preserred  in  the  ]3riash  Museum,  and  rngj  be  thus  trans* 
lated, 

^  CariaTcroek  was  a  castle  so  streng  that  it  did  not  fear 
»  siege  ;  therefore,  on  the  king's  arrival,  it  refused  to  sur-* 
render,  it  being  well  fumishjed  against  sudden  attempts, 
^th  soldiers,  engines,  and  provisions.  Its  figuric  was  like 
that  of  ^a  shield :  for  i$  had  only  three  sides,  with  a  tower 
en  each  angle  ^  one  of  theqi  a  jumellated  or  double  one, 
so  high,  so  long,  and  90  spacious,  that  under  it  was  the 
gate,  with  a  turning  or  draw  bridge,  well  made  and  strong, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  other  defeiices.  There  were  also 
good  waUs,  and  ditches  filled  to  the  brim  with  water. 
And  it  is  my  opinion  no  one  will  i^ver  see  a  castle  more 
beautifully  situated  ;  for  at  one  view,  one  might  hehold, 
towards  the  west,  the  Irish  sea ;  towards  the  north,  a  beau- 
tiful qpuntry,  encompassed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  so  that 
no  cyeature  bom  could  approach  it,  on  two  sid^s,  without 
putting  himself  in  danger  £rom  the  sea.  Nor  was  it  an 
easy  matter  towards  the  south,  it  being,  as  \^j  the  sea  og 
the  other  sides,  there  encircled  by  the  riyer,  woods,  ]iogs, 
and  trenches  i  wherefore  the  army  was  obliged  to  attad^L 
it  on  the  east,  where  there  was  a  mount.  The  castle,  af«; 
ter  having  been  battered  by  all  the  warlike  machines  then 
in  use,  at  length  surrendered  ;  when  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison,  being  only  sixty  in  number,  were,  on  account 
9£  their  |;allant  defence^  takea  into  the  king's  fevour,  and 
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Were  not  onlj  pardoned  and  released,  ransom  firee^  bat  to  A^4^|^ 
•ach  of  them  was  given  a  new  garment. 

''  Some  time  after  its  surrender  it  was  retaken  by  tbo 
ScotSy  and  waa  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Eustace  .Maz-r 
well,  a  steady  friend  to  King  Robert  Brace.  He  held  it 
against  the  English  for  many  weeks,  and  at  last  obliged 
them  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  lest  it  should  afterwards  &lt 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies^  he  himself  demolished  all 
the  fortifications  of  it :  for  which  generous  action^'  lands; 
projractione  et  prastratione  castritU  Carktveroci,  Sec.  J3ft 
also  remitted  him  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  Sterling,  which 
was  payable  to  the  erown  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  Car- 
laverock.  This  he  remitted  to  the  said  Eustace  and  his 
heirs  forever." 

This  castle,  however,  seems  to  have  been  again  finrti*- 
fied  ;  for>  in  the  year  1955^  it  was  taken  by  Roger  ELirl^ 
patrick,  and^  aS  Major  says,  leveUed  with  the  grounds 
Probably  it  was  never  more  repaired,  but  its  materiab 
employed  to  erect  a  new  building.  The  frequent  siegeis 
and  dismantlings  it  had  undergone  might  in  all  likelihood 
have  injured  its  foundations.^ 

The  precite  time  when  the  new  castle  was  built  ia  sot 
ascertained  v  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  yeaff  1425, 
m  the  reign  of  James  ihe  First,,  from  the  appellatioa  of 
Murdochs  tower  given  to  tiie  great  round  tower  on  the 
south-west  angle,  which  it  obtained  from  the  circumstance 
of  Murdoe  Duke  of  Albany  being  confined  in  it  that  year* 
This  castle  again  experienced  themiseriesdT  war }  being, 
according  to  Caniden  in  his  Annals,  in  the  mcHith  of  Au« 
gust  A.  D.  1570,  ruined  by  the  Earl  of  &issex,  who  waa 
sent  with  an  Englissh  army  to  stipport  King  James  the. 
Sixth  after  the  murder  of  the  regent.  The  fortifications 
«f  this  place  were,  it  is  said,  once  more  reinstated  by  Ro» 
b^r  the  first  Karl  of  Mithsdale,  in  the  year  1638 1  and 
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^■'tfy'tir*' daring  the  trouUes  under  Charles  the  First,  its  owner 
nobly  supported  the  came  of  rojraltj,  in  which  he  ez« 
pended  his  whole  fortune  :  nor  did  he  laj  down  his  arms 
till  he,  in  1640,  received  die  king's  letters,  directing  and 
audiorising  him  to  deliver  up  the  castle»  of  Thrieve  and 
Carlaverock  on  the  best  conditions  he  could  obtain  :  in 
bolh  which  castler  the  earl  maintained  considerable  gar« 
tisons  at  his  own  expence  ;  namelj,  in  Carlaverock  one 
hundred,  and  in  Thrieve  eightf  men,  besides  officers* 
The  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,  and  victuals,  were  also 
provided  at  his  cost. 

This  casde,  like  the  old  one,  is  triangular,  and  sur- 
rounded bj  a  wet  ditch*  It  had  a  large  round  tower  on 
each  angle ;  that  on  the  east  is  demolished  ;  that  on  the 
western  angle  is  called  MuriocU  iowir,  from  Murdoc 
Duke  of  Albany  having  been  confined  ikere,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  entrance  into  Ae  castle- jard  lies  thro^ 
a  gale  on  the  northernmost  angle,  nudiicoUated  andflank-> 
ed  by  two  circular  towers.  Over  the  arch  of  the  gate  is 
the  erest  of  the  Maxwells,  with  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
pairs, and  this  motto,  **  I  hid yi  fair. ^^  The  residence  of 
the  family  was  on  the  east  side,  which  measures  123  feet^ 
it  is  elegantly  built  in  the  style  of  James  the  Sixth.  It 
has  three  storeys  ;  the  doors  and  window-cases  hand-^ 
tomely  adorned  with  sculpture  ;  over  those  of  the  ground^ 
floor  are  the  coats  of  arms  and  initials  of  the  Maxwells, 
and  the  diflerent  branches  of  that  family.  Over  the  win^^ 
dows  of  the  second  storey  are  representations  of  legen« 
dafy  tales  ;  and  over  the  third,  fables  from  Ovid's  Mefa^^ 
fiiorphoses.  In  the  front  it  a  handsome  door-case  leading 
to  the  great  hall,  which  is  ninety^one  feet  by  twenty-lix. 

Last  of  allj  we  may  take  notice  of  the  parish  of  Holy* 
<#ood,  whose  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  holy 
^dwA  or  grove  of  oak  trees  whkh  sunouaded  4  lergai 
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Dmidicd  tmpk^  still  ttanding,  widua  half  t  voSle  of  Ac  Amigitto 
{nriah  church.  It  is  formed  of  twelve  ytxj  large  wfaia 
or  moor  atones^  as  thej  are  calledy  which  endose  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  groiud  of  ahoat  eighty  yards  in  diameter. 
The  oaks  have  now  all  perished ;  hat  there  is  a  tradition 
of  their  exisdng  in  the  last  age.  Hie  late  clerg jmaa  of 
the  parish,  the  reverend  Dr  Bryce  Johnaton,  dag  up  and 
hmg  preserved  manj  roots,  which  he  regarded  as  relicsof 
the  sacred  grove.  When  christianttj  prevailed,  this  sa- 
cred gnmnd  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  moaastecj,  called 
firom  the  grove  Monastirwm  sacri  Ntm^ris. 

The  ahbej  here  mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed  by  the  Lady  Devorgilda,  danghter  of  AUaa  Lord  <rf 
Galloway,  who  died  A.  D.  120P.  In  Keith's  Appenfx 
h  is  placed  among  the  PrsBmonstiatenaian  Monasteries  i 
sod  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,  a  great  mathematiciaa,  £»«• 
moos  for  his  book  De  Sphssra,  is  there  supposed  to  have 
beeo  tf  professed  monk  of  this  house.  The  last  remaina 
of  this  abbey  were  taken  down  in  11*78  to  rebuild  the  pa« 
rish  church.  Across  the  middle  of  the  building  was  a  fine 
Gothic  arch  that  supported  the  oak  roof.  Under  the  floor 
were  a  number  of  sepulchral  vaults ;  the  entrance  was 
through  a  handsome  semicircular  arch.  The  vestiges  of 
the  old  abbey  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  church-yard ; 
tnd  the  adjoinrog  farpi  retains  the  name  of  Ahhey.  The 
present  church  has  two  fine-toned  bells,  taken  oot  of  the 
old  building  \  one  of  which,  by  an  inscription  and  date  ea 
it,  appears  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  abbot  John 
Wrich  m  the  year  1154. 

Thi  following  Table  shews  the  past  and  presaot  sUtaNpiMaak 
tf  the  populatioa  of  this  county  «v 
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Annan  ..*..*<- 

Applegarth 

Canonby  

Carlavcrack  ,  .  •  * 

Closeburn 

Cummcrtrees ,  • .  - 
Dakan  ,  4  ^  .  ,  -  - 

Dornock 

Dryserkle   .  ■  .  .  . 
Dumfrfcs  .  i  i  .  .  . 

Dunscore 

Dunsdecr 

Eskdakmuir  * . ,  . 

Ewes .  -  .  ; 

Gkncaira 

Graitney  *.,.., 
HaU'morton  .  *  .  . 

Hoddun  , 

Holywood  .  •  .  ,  > 
Hultoti  and  Come 

Johnston^ 

KeiV  -  -  .*    

Kfrkconnel .  •  i  t  . 
K-jlmahoe .  ,  i  -  *  - 
Kirkmtchatl  .... 

KirkpatnFlccining 
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Langbolm  .  .  . 
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Tinwald  .  ^ «  .  , 
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Tundtrgarth  ^ , 
Tynrmi .  ,  .  .  » 
Wannphray  » .  , 
WcBtcrkirk  . .  , 
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Ho  epidemic  dite^ses,  excepting  those  utddent  to  infta-'^'^H'da** 
-^^■inre  considered  as  pcevalent  in  this  county  ;  and  a  ni»- 
tmT^KMzgempfmoBtoheyerjfgcqaimtlYvmkktd.    The 
fialburing  Table  exhibits  the  proportion,  during  ten  jeart^ 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deadis^  in  the  parish  of  Holy* 

Yearii  ^  Baf»tiidil        Marrii^  Deaftht. 

1781 23  •%••••  7  ••••4.  10 

1782 .18 0 20 

1788  •.•*.4  15  «..i..  S S 

1784 15 1  11 

1785 13 4  • 8 

178a 10  ••..b,  0 14 

1787 10  b..«.«  0  .•*..•  11 

1788  .•••••  14 «  0 8 

1780  • 13  ....r.  6  » 8 

1700 10 0 10 


162  48  108   > 

Yearly  average 

nearly       16 5 •  11 

The  unusual  number  of  deaths  in  1782  and  1786  is  said 
to  have  bceu  owing>  on  the  former  occasion,  to  an  epide- 
mic fever  in  the  west  part  of  the  parish,  situated  in  a  nar» 
row  valley,  and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  the  ravages  of 
the  small- pox.  At  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  years  men- 
tioned in  the  above  table,  the  population  of  the  whole  pa- 
ri sh  amounted  to  736  persons,  of  whom  there  were^ 

Under  ten  years  of  age 166 

Between  ten  and  twenty 146 

Above  twenty,  unmarried  •  •  •  •  •   160 

Widowers  or  widows  • .  •  • 40 

Married 224 

730 
Vol.  11.  X 
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i>opiihtiOB«Oiiloftktt  1S6fenaan,  11  were  between  to  and  tOjnrs 
•eU.  This  is  undoubteAy  a  consideraUe  pcoportiM  »- 
mong  to  ftw  inhaUtttitt.  In  odicr  qiuutert  of  the  comi'- 
tj,  ipgtsDpes  of  eztnuxdmarj  loogevikj  ha^e  oocuived. 
About  twentjr-seven  yean  ago,  James  Mowat  snigeoii  diod 
at  Langholm  at  the  reputed  age  of  120.  In  the  yetr 
1781,  in  the  same  parish,  i^eorge  Swan  cooper  died  at  the 
age  of  lQ5y  and  was  able  to  walk  abniad  ttll  within  a  few 
dajs  of  his  death.  At  the  same  place  also,  John  Brown 
dyer  died  in  ll*76»  at  the  age  of  101 ;  and  his  sons  at- 
tained to  a  very  advanced  age* 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  howevet,  that  in  all  climates, 
and  even  in  almost  all  employments,  individuals  possessed 
of  singular  strength  of  constitntion  attain  toa  wy  advanced 
age*  The  degree  of  population  tobefaandia  a  country  does 
by  no  moans  d^end  eitheruponthe  salubnty  of  its  climate, 
or  the  long  1%  of  its  inhabitants,  but  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence  which  it  affords ;  or  rather,  in  some  cases, 
upon  the  means  which  exist  of  dividing  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  territory  the  productioas  of  the  soil,  or  of 
drawing  thither  the  productions  of  neighbouring  diftricts* 
CkoKt  of  The  fertility  of  a  soil  is  only  one  cause  of  population.  If 
£uU  ^^  there  be  no  manufactures  established  to  enable  the  people 
^*<»*  at  large  to  purchase  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  the  population  of  that  district  can 
never  be  extensive.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  will  be  con- 
veyed  away  by,  the  culuvator  to  the  spot  where  he  can 
obtain  a  price  for  them ;  that  is,  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to 
obtain  his  clothing,  his  tocis,  and  his  articles  of  luxury  : 
and  thus  it  happens  that  a  manufacturing  town  flourishes- 
cm  a  barren  soil,  providing  that  a  cheap  mode  of  convey- 
ance exist  to  more  fertile  districts.  Dumfriesshire  has 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  becoming  a  manufacturing 
•oufity  by  tl|e  want  of  fuel  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  ex-> 
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tart*  The  prodscttona  of  its  soil^  therefore^  caimot  be  O^ 
cottSQiiied  at  kMM,  and  mast  find  a  market  ebewkere.  \  ^  j 
Its  moot  important  snperflnims  produee  consiats  of  cattle. 
These  are  cbiefl j  convejed  to  England ;  and^  in  accom« 
pinhing  Ais  object,  the  inconTenience  is  verj  sironglj 
felt,  which  results  from  the  necessity  of  transmitting  anj 
commodity  to  a  remote  market  which  is  of  difficnk  ac- 
cess. A  class  of  middle  men,  or  merchants,  becomes  ne^ 
cessary.  The  merchants  who,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  the 
territory  to  the  westward  of  it,  consisting  of  the  counties 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton,  purchase  the  cattle  from 
the  proprietors  and  farmers,  to  sell  them  in  England,  re- 
ceive the  appellation  of  drovers.  This  class  of  men  is 
here  of  great  importance ;  and  the  cooomunity  is  deeply 
interested  in  their  conduct  and  fortunes* 

In  common  use,  die  word  drover  implies  a  person  whoI>ravert, 
is  from  experience  acquainted  with  the  different  markets  ncter  and 
in  the  south,  the  cattle  suitable  to  these,  and  the  principal  *'^''^* 
dealers  who  attend  them.  In  this  view,  he  stands  forward 
as  a  person  of  superior  intelligence  and  consideration ;  and 
if  we  suppose  such  a  person  to  have  under  his  sole  manage- 
ment other  people'sproperty,to  the  value  of  fromL.10,000 
to  L*20,000  in  cattle,  he  ought  to  have  no  less  probi^  of 
character.  That  the  person  who  has  such  a  trust  should 
be  one  who  could  not  muster  L.  500  Sterling  of  real  pro- 
perty, or  who,  perhaps,  not  two  years  ago,  had  paid  his 
creditors  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  will  appear  hardly 
possible  or  consistent  with  any  degree  of  prudence;  or,  if 
from  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  an  event 
should  have  once  occurred,  it  might  justly  be  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  for  ever  all 
chance  of  its  being  repeated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  periodical  losses  which  occur  from  this  cause,  or  from 

a  repetition  of  such  misfortunes,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  hi 
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Cattk  the  counties  of  Earkcudbright  aad  WigtoOf  are  at  tin*i 
I,  \  y  incredibly  great,  and,  ^hen  reduced  to  an  average,  never 
^  amount  to  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  wJ»ole  price  of 

the  cattle  exported. 

In  most  ordinary  employments  the  possession  of  great 
talents  is  by  no  means  absolutely  requiute  to  success.  A 
certain  portion  of  confidence  and  address  are  usually  suf- 
ficient. Of  these  talents  the  drover^  have  had  such  a  share, 
as  either  to  persuade  people  that  they  alone  were  capable 
of  conducting  the  trade  ;,  w,  where  interlopers  offered  to 
share  the  business,  to  take  suqh  measures  as  would  dispi- 
rit them  from  making  a  second  attempt.  Formerly^  a  few 
of  the  proprietors  used  to  go  from  this  county  with  their 
own  cattle  to  England ;  and  though  they  had  not  money 
to  pay  for  such  as  they  purchased  till  the  returns  for  the 
sales  took  place,  yet  as  both  property  and  ability  were  uni- 
ted, the  country  was  perfectly  safe,  and  might  then  ra^* 
tionally  sell  on  credit. 

But  as  these  gentlemen  left  oS  the  trzde^  drovers  be* 
gan  to  be  of  more  importance  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  buy  except  upon  credit^  the  country  was  indu* 
ced,  by  degrees,  to  give  them  tlieir  confidence,  and  for  real 
security  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  shadow* 

A  drover,  when  commencing  business,  agrees  with  a 
banker  for  credit.  With  some  money,  and  this  credit,  he 
proceeds  into  the  country,  and  purchases  cattle  in  every 
quarter.  He  usually  makes  his  payments  to  the  farmers 
or  gentlemen,  by  granting  his  bills  payable  at  00  days. 
For  these  bills  or  acceptances  the  fai'mer  gets  money  from 
the  banker  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  becomes  bound  to  tl>e 
banker  for  their  amount.  Thus  the  banker,  in  general,  is 
abundantly  safe,  because  he  holds  the  security  both  of  the 
drover  and  of  the  farmer,  or  other  seller  of  the  cattle. 
The  first  remittances  made  to  the  banker  may  go  ia 
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fAjment  of  the  drcnrer*s  bills,  provided  the  banker  sees  Cattle, 
how  to  dear  his  own  private  account,  and  the  bills  arota-.  ^  *  . 
ken  up  as  tliej  fall  due  ;  of  which  be  takes  care  to  get 
clear  of  the  worst  as  earlj  as  possible.  If  the  trade  is  -  . 
brisk,  people  get  all  paid,  and  the  drover  obtains  the  fnr« 
ther  confidence  of  the  country.  Salljtng  forth  again,  if 
prices  are  good,  he  has  a  handsome  levee  in  everj  viU 
lage  or  public  house  he  may  favour  ;  and  as  every  drover 
is  the  rival  of  his  brother,  the  whole  country  is  kept  in  a 
perpetual  stir.  During  their  excursions,  a  regular  corre- 
spondence being  kept  up  betwixt  the  drover  and  his  agent 
in  the  south,  letters  are  returned,  suited  both  for  private 
information  and  public  inspection ;  and,  upon  a  hint  of 
good  sales,  the  bustle  of  buying  is  renewed,  and  one  par- 
cel of  cattle  follows  another.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  season,  that  commonly  the  first  seeds  of  the 
ruin  and  distress  of  drovers  are  sown, 

Tlie  spring-markets  are  in  general  good:  people  then 
only  sell  what  they  do  not  choose  to  keep  ;  of  course  will 
not  be  tempted,  but  by  great  prices,  to  part  with  their 
summer  stock.  And,  besides  this,  the  season  for  grass  is 
approachin-  in  England,  which  makes  even  an  overstock 
to  be  kept  to  less  disadvantage. 

In  September y  it  is  chiefly  the  best  cattle  which  are 
bought,  to  be  fed  on  turnips  ;  and  if  the  orop  of  turnips  in 
England  be  plentiful,  the  prices  of  cattle  in  Dumfriesshire 
are  generally  high.  Of  consequence,  they  must  also  be 
high  in  the  Hempden  market ;  and  if  the  first  sold  there 
are  got  off  to  advantage,  then  instant  orders  are  sent  down 
to  hurry  up  every  beast  that  can  be  purchased. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  is  plain  that  every  person 
will  wish  to  dispose  of  all  he  can.  Hence  the  refifse  of 
former  markets,  with  all  the  under-aged  beasts  that  can 
be  had,  are  bought  and  sent  up,  overstocking  the  markets 
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^1^     in  Engltadt  irobbk^  this  country  of  the  sfeock  it  ought  to 
^'     y     ■ '  iiavc  £ed,  and  raising  the  prices  of  those  that  are  kept,  a« 
gainst  the  drovers  themsdves  the  next  season* 

The  English  dealers,  well  acquainted  with  the  fbraoer 
practices  of  the  drovers,  and  expecting  plenty  to  be  sent 
up,  keep  off  from  bnyisg*  Drove  foUows  drove ;  no  sales 
are  made  but  at  losing  prices ;  keeping  gets  up  to  an  ex* 
travag^t  rate,;  and  perhaps  the  season  becomes  late,  is 
rainj^  the  roads  become  bad,  and  members  of  catde  must 
be  left  at  every  stage,  the  greater  part  of  which  pay  little 
nvure  than  for  their  skins.  Such  a  practice  as  this  may 
seem  unaccountable ;  but  it  miut  be  considered  that  the- 
drovers  are  in  such  a  situation  that  it  becomes  unavoid- 
able }  for  while  they  are  selliog  in  England,  their  bills 
(ure  r^ianing  on  in  the  country  ;  and  thus  their  credit  is 
constantly  at  i^take^  of  which  the  b>&)^  ^kes  car^  to  ad* 
yertise  them. 

Those  who  have  bought  stock  at  high  prices,  and  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  practices  of  drovers,  are  not 
disposed  to  sell  to  disadvantage  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
ne^ssities  of  drovers  set  them  all  against  each  other ;  and 
thus  they  proceed,  making  bf|d  worse,  till  y)me  one  of 
them^  unable  to  go  on  longer,  finds  himself  in  the  disa- 
greeable  situation  of  informing  his  creditors,  that  from 
high  purchasing,  low  markets,  loss  on  roads,  and  extra^ 
yagant  price  of  keeping,  he  is  compelled  to  throw  himself 
on  their  mercy,  suid  lay  a  true  state  of  his  afiairs  before 
them.  A  meetbg  takes  place :  if  all  are  satisfied,  mat* 
ters  are  adjusted,  and  the  creditors  accept  of  twelve,  ten, 
or  perhaps  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  ice  being 
thus  broken,  failing  goes  round  ;  some  from  necessity,  and 
some  from  design ;  and  the  country,  murmuring  under 
repeated  losses^  cries  out  against  credit  and  their  ^^ 
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Sapymng  such  ^  penott  ^ere  agian  start  £irtk  is  a  hofnv^ 
droTCfy  be  wtnid  ytrj  probmbiy  proceed  first  to  t&e  rtxj    ^caiedL 
men,  who  last  suftied  hj  him.    On  such  occasions  he  has '      '     ^' 
beta  kno^n  to  address  them  thus  *  :    ^  Geatleinen^  firom 
^sagracaMe  and  uofare^en  aocidents  arose  my  late  mi*> 
Artkmes  and  yoor  loss.    Novr  that  it  ii  in  my  power^  I 
VhUk  it  my  iktf  to  render  you  aU  the  servicea  I  pos^ 
aiidy  can ;  and  I  have  therefore  the  pleasnre  t6  inforak 
yotty  that  eatodraged  and  enabled  by  the  assistance  of 
lome  good  friends,  and  my  interest  at  the  bank,  to  tdke  up 
m  few  catde  this  seaaoo,  I  am  c(Mxfidienty  from  the  heavy 
losses  of  last  year,  that  fevir  cattle  will  be  bought,  and 
therefore  that  gogd  pricea  may  be  obtained.  In  this  view^ 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  more  for  cattle 
than  could  otherwise  be  reasonably  expected," 

Such  a  harangue  as  this,  together  with  an  universal  be- 
lief in  Dumfriesshire  that  no  drover  will  fail  the  first  year, 
tempts  the  former  creditors  to  snatch  at  the  offer.  Aviray 
the  drover  sets  off  again  to  England,  at  the  head  of  1200 
or  1500  cattl^  increases  in  credit  with  the  country,  and 
perhaps  in  a  few  years  repeats  the  same  deception. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  remedy  for  this  very  ez-sdes  ftr 
tensive  evil,  which  is,  that  all  the  gentlemen  and  &nners^^J^j^j^ 
should  form  a  firm  resolution  to  sell  for  ready  money  onfym^ 
If  the  great  landholders  who  keep  large  stocks  of  cattle  on 
their  ground  would  take  the  lead  in  this  resolution,  carry 
their  tenants  along  with  them,  and  advertise  early  in  all 
the  newspapers  that  circulate  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  they  are  determined  to  adhere  inviolably  to  that  reso«. 
lution  in  all  time  coming,  this  happy  reformation  would 
soon  become  universal. 


*  See  General  View  of  the  Agriraltwre  of  GallQway,  by  Jzxxm  Webrttr, 
f4}lper  9t  FonUs  Saaer,  CQonty  of  Penb, 
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Improve-  .    By  this  mode  much  advantmee  would  aecnic  to  mia^ 
getced.    mdividualsy  and  to.  the  country  at  large;  and  no  injury,  or 
^even  hurt,  would  be  done  to  any  person. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  bills  are  not  given  and  disconnc* 
ed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  (kovers  to  purchase  catda 
to   the  extent  of  L.150,000  Sterling  annually  in  these 
three  counties,  which  they  do  now,  and  the  banks  would 
be  hurt  by  the  want  of  the  discount  business*    It  is  never 
meant  that  bills  should  not  be  discounted,  but  only  tha( 
the  gentlemen  and  the  farmers  f^hould  not  be  sureties  for 
the  drovers  to  the  banks*     The  poaans  who  drove  to  a 
eonsiderable  extent  ought  to  have  funds  or  friends  of  their 
own  to  be  security  for  them  :  let  them  and  their  friends 
raise  money  from  the  hanks,  and  with  that  ready  monej 
buy  cattle  from  the  farmers.    If  some  who  would  be  dro* 
vers  have  no  such  funds,  or  cannot  £nd  such  friends,  let 
theni  apply  their  skill  and  industry  to  some  other  line  of 
business. mote  suitable  to  their  situation  :  thete  is  no  rea* 
son  that  the  country  farmers  should  furnish   these  for 
then\  to  the  ruin  of  their  own  families.     In  this  way 
cattle  might  be  sold  a  little  lower,  as  much  at  least  m 
is  equal  to  the  present  discount,  or  rather  to  the  val(i^  of 
*the  risk  encountered  by  those  who  intrust  their  property 
to  drovers*     In  consequence  of  the  diminished  price,  in 
process  of  time,  English  fanners,  or  English  drover^ 
would  come  at  least  the  length  of  Dumfiries,  with  mo* 
ney  in  their  pockets,  to  buy  cattle :  at  present  they  have 
no  encouragement  to  do  this,  because  the  competition  be- 
tween them  and  the  Scottish  drovers,  who  buy  on  credit, 
is  not  now  upon  a  fair  footing.    These  can  qfiir  a  high- 
er price  than  those  would  choose  to  pay  ;  and  though  it 
is  scarce  credible,  unless  it  had  frequently  been  realized  in 
fact,  there  are  many  farmers  whoji  for  (he  offer  of  two  per 
tent,  of  additional  price,  will  sell  on  credit  to  a  man  whom 
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ao  insunuice  office  would  for  20  per  cent,  underwrite  for  Unprow- 
pajment  of  the  price  at  three  months  distance.  /j.redT 

Reducing  the  price  of  cattle  a  little  would  be  a  real  adn  **^ 
▼antage  to  the  English  farmer,  and  to  the  consumers  of 
bee?  in  every  part  of  Britain  ;  it  would  be  the  first  thing 
which  would  secure  to  l^e  Scottish  cattle  that  preference 
to  the  Irish  which  on  many  accounts  they  deserve  $  smd  it 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  farmers. 
In  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  would  sell  out  their 
aged  and  well-conditioned  cattle  cheaper,  they  would  buy 
in  their  younger  and  leaner  cattle. 

This  plan  of  selling  for  ready  money  only  should  be 
extended  also  to  the  smaller  cattle-dealers,  commonly  call- 
ed jobbersy  who  buy  younger  cattle  from  the  farmers  in 
small  detatched  parcels,  and  drive  them  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Scottish  markets,  firom  one  market  to  another  ;  and 
many  of  them  to  Carlisle  and  other  market*towns  in  the 
north  of  England, 

After  all,  however,  this  or  any  other  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  must  amount  to  a  mere  palliation.  While 
the  person^  who  rear  cattle  in  Dumfriesshire  are  under 
the  necessity  of  driving  their  cattle  some  hundred  miles  . 
into  England  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them,  they 
iDiUSt  necessarily  submit  to  considerable  inconveniences  ; 
because,  m  all  commercial  transactions,  remoteness  from 
market  is  essentially  an  evil ;  ^nd  the  necessity  of  driving 
cattle  many  hundred  miles  over  land  must  at  all  times  be 
attended  with  much  hazard  and  expence.  It  is  probable 
that  only  two  radical  remedies  for  the  evil  exist.  The 
west  of  Scotland,  in  general,  has  a  very  weeping  climate 
.and  a  cloudy  sky,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  Hence  it  is  better  fitted  for  pasturage  than 
.for  rearing  grain.  Wheat,  in  particular,  which  is  the 
aaost  valuiible  of  the  corn  plants,  appears  to  reqmre  much 
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bright  and  steady  sunshine  to  faring  it  to  xnatsrify.  This 
^utS:  countjy  therefore,  tc^ether  with  all  others  on  the  westeni 
^"  ^  aide  of  Scotlind,  seem  destined  b j  nature  to  rearing  cat- 
Ctaak*  tie.  Bat  for  obtaining  an  adjacetit  6r  readj  market,  advin- 
tage  may,  in  the  first  place^  be  taken  of  the  risers  witk 
which  the  vountty  abounds,  and  of  its  lev^l  surface,  ia 
ftoflie  directions,  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  for  thd 
purpose  of  fbnkung  navigable  canals,  which,  by  rendering 
fuel  more  easily  obtained,  may  introduce  manu&ctnres^ 
and  a  productive  or  wealthy  population.  Or,  there  is  a 
second  remedy,  which  it  is  in  die  power  of  the  legidature 
Sftltikwi.  ^  ad^nister.  It  consists  of  an  alteration  of  the  salt- 
laws,  to  the  efTeot  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  this  conn* 
ty  to  obtoin  salt  frotti  Liverpool  on  moderate  tenils» 
whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  cure,  for  ejiportation^ 
the  Va^t  quantities  of  butchers  meat  which  this  territory  is 
so  well  fitted  to  produce.  Indeed,  of  all  the  drcumstan* 
ces  connected  with  this  district,  the  salt-laws  appear  to  be 
most  unfriendly,  and  even  opposite  to  the  inkprovement  of 
the  country.  This  will  be  abundantly  evident,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  sister  kingdom  tf  Ireland^  from  pos- 
sessing privileges  in  this  respedt  which  are  denied  to  this 
country,  has  acquired  no  small  part  of  the  whole  victualling 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  people  of  Galloway  ar? 
forced  to  drag  their  cattle,  at  a  loss  of  between  L.  40,000  and 
L.  50,000  fer  annum,  over  some  hundreds  of  miles,  before 
they  can  find  a  market  for  them.  It  is  undoubtedly  proper 
to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  our  own  country  in  op- 
position to  those  <^  distant  and  perhaps  of  hostile  nations  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  proper  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  Scotland  in  preference  to  importing  it  from  France. 
But  now  that  England  and  ^Scotland  have  become  one  on- 
pirc,  it  seems  manifestly  irrational  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  English  salt  to  Scq^laod,  fof  the 
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purpoie  of  enco&cagiiig  or  oblipsg  us  to  i^^ore  for  dbt*  Thgpocrb 
edvts,  at  a  greater  ezpence^  salt  of  a  less  valuable  quali-       ' 
tjp  by  the  evaporaOon  of  sea^water. 

In  nMBj  parts  of  this  couatj,  parochial  assessments  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  wore  totally  avoided,  till  the  se- 
vere years  of  dearth  at  the  commcnregieiit  of  the  present 
century  rendered  the  aaeasure  absolojtely  necessuy.    At 
the  sasM  time^  the  county  is  situated  too  near  to  England 
not  to  have  received  the  contagion  of  compulsory  or  legal 
charity.    In  various  parishes^  sums  of  mon^y  have  been 
beqoeathedy  or,  as  it  is  called,  mortified,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.    In  .cases  of  extraordinary  distreas»  there  exists,  in 
some  quarters  of  the  county,  a  mode  of  relief  which  de- 
serves notice.    When  any  of  the  lower  class  of  people 
ha{^en  to  be  reduced  to  great  want,  by  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune of  any  kind,  a  £dend  is  sent  ronnd  the  neighbour- 
hood to  invite  as  many  persons  as  is  thought  necessary  to 
what  is  called  a  drinking.    The  persons  inyited  assemble  ci^^t^U^ 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  find  provided  for  them,  by  theF*^'^ 
needy  fanuly,  or  their  friends,  a  little  s|nall  beer,  with 
bread  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  a  little  whisky.     The 
guests,  after  collecting  one  shilling  a-piece,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination  and  ability,  amuse  themselves 
for  about  two  hours  with  music  and  dancing,  after  which 
the  company  breaks  up.     Such  as  cannot  attend  then)- 
selves  usually  send  their  charitable  contributions  by  any 
neighbour  that  chooses  to  go.     Th^se  meetings  some- 
limes  produce  five,  six^  or  seven  pounds  to  the  needy  per- 
son or  £unily« 

In  the  parish  of  Carlaverock,  a  charitable  fund  wasi^^^^*, 
established  in  1708  by  Dr  John  Hutton,  who  was  a  na^^^nd. 
tive  of  the  parish.  His  parents  were  in  such  poor  circum- 
stances, that  for  some  time  he  was  employed  as  the  shep«- 
herd  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.    Fr<Hn  this  hugible 
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The  poor,  statton  he  was  removed  to  be  a  companion  to  a  gentle; 
man's  son^  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him ;  and  along 
with  this  person  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal 
education.     At  Edinburgh  he  studied  physic ;  and  going 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  that  science,   he  was  iln  Holland 
a  little  before  the  revolution.     While  in  that  coimtrj, 
it  happened  that  Marj  Princess  of  Orange  being  thrown 
from  her  horse  at  a  hundng  party,    Hutton  was  the 
first  to  present  himself  when  a  surgeon  was  wanted  to 
bleed  her^     This  put  him  in  the  road  to  preferment.     He 
came  orer  at  the  revolution }  was  made  first  physician  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary^  and  physician  general  to 
their  armies  and  hospitals :   b  which  station  he  acquired 
an  ample  fortune,  and  died  in  J  71 2.     He  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries,  which  town  he  had 
represented  in  parliament.     In  1708,  he  granted  the  sum 
of  L.  1000  Sterling  to  the  parish  of  Carlaverod: ;  the  in- 
terest of  L.900  of  this  sum  he  destined  for  the  support  of 
the  native  poor  of  the  parish,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  and  repairing  the  church  and  the  clergyman's 
house  or  manse.     The  remainder  of  the  sum  was  allotted 
to  defray  the  expence  of  management,  which  he  entrusted 
to  the  kirk-session  of  the  parish,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  presbytery  of  the  district.    The  money,  together  with 
pome  additional  donations,  having  been  at  an  early  period 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  fund  amounts  to  about 
L.  200  ^fr  annum,  which  is  employed  in  small  salaries  to 
•  four  schoolmasters,  and  in  charitable  distributions.     TTie 
effect  of  this  establishment,  excepting  so  far  as  the  schools 
are  concerned,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  highly  bene- 
ficial.    It  has  been  found  thsrt  distress  and  poverty  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  funds  that  are  created  for  their 
relief.     The  parish '  is  fiUed,^  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
prevent  ix,  with  infirm  and  indolent  persons^  and  the  poor 
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Ut  eoD^dcred  9s  lets  conleated  than  thcvthete:  fBey  are  Thepoori 
l&yuallj  diasadafied  with  the  pcapoction  which  thej  obtain 
of  the  &a^  though  these  ate  distributed  wkh  the  most 
striet  impartiaUtj  :  thej  are  accustomed  to  lean  too 
nmeh  to  them,  and  to  depend  too  little  upon  their  own 
exertions*  N9j,  it  is  said  that  a  querulous  habit  is  ac» 
(uir Qd».  and  even  infinnity  feigned^  in  order  to  excite  com- 
passifNip  and  to  obtain,  a  more  liberal  share  of  charitf  • 
.  A  donation  of  a  similar  sort^  but  of  smaller  extent^  in  the 
parisb  of  Tjaron,  is  produetive  of  goode&cta  without  anj 
mtytuitr  pfevil.  John  Qibson^  |i  native  of  the  parish,  be-»Gib«a*s 
queathed  L.  1500  to  the  Societitj  for  propagating  Ghristian^^^ 
Knowledge  in  Scotland^  ,  This  sum  the  aocie^  received 
in  1102 ;  and  bj  accepting  the  legacy,  became  bound 
to  pay  annually  L.  %5  Sterling  to  the  parish  of  Tjnron. 
Of  this  suin  L.22  is  p^id  to  a  schoolmasteir,  elected  bj 
the  minister  and  elders,  and  resident  landhdders.  The 
presbytery  examines  this  school  annually  ;  and  upon  their 
certificate  of  the  schoolmaster's  due  election,  diligence, 
and^f aithfnlness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  draws  the 
palary  abore  specified* .  The  remaining  L.  13,  by  the  will 
of  the  donori  is  appoin^d  to  be  distributed  annually  by 
the  kirk-session  among  12  po(M',  sober,  and  industrious 
persons  residing  in  the. parish ;  the  value  of  L.6  to  b« 
be  given  them  in  fl»,  adjudging  the  value  of  lOs.  to 
each,  accompanied  with  I0s»  in  cash  }  the  last  20  s*  bein^ 
still  l^ept  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  the  poor,  till 
the  yam  spun  from  the  flax  Is  inspected  by  proper  judges  > 
at  which  time  it  is  adjudged  in  different  proportions  to 
four  or  five  of  the  best  spinners  among  the  12* 

In  the  parish  of  Closebum  is  a  school  which  has  en-< 
joyed  a  very  considerable  degree  of  celebrity*  In  honour 
of  its  founder  it  is  calle4  the  scboQi  of  Wallaceball.  John 
>Vallace,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  bequeathed  in  1723  tbe^^ 
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i^'iMKtare.smofX.lllM  for  cnetmf  thk  scbaol  al  CkMlmn^  of 
aoKbom  which  he  vas  a  Bothre.  As  a  cansidcr^k  prapdrdoo  of 
'^^^'^^  the  moae^  yms>  tzpaodad  in  the  fNirchase  af  laad»  this 
fiaim«bkion»  iudadiog  the  sohooloiaster's  honaa,  amaaots 
in  valwB  ta  aaatiy  Ii>  2  oo  ^  ammn^  The  pvaabjrlevj  of 
Fenpont  ware  appointed  tniateea  for  Aa  BMnagaaMBt  of 
the&nd^  judging  of  Ilia  qnalificalianaaf  the  1 
watching  over  the  intareats  of  the  sehod.  The) 
of  education  which  the  dtod  of  nortiicataon  vaqniatato  be 
tangh*  at  this  school,  axe»  reading  Ettgliah,  Wfitingy  arith* 
metic,  boflk*keap]ag»  Latisy  and  Gfoek;  bnt  besides 
Aese,  Ftenoby  geography,  and  soasetnies  aaaihssnatica^ 
are  also  tnighf.  The  English,  writing,  arithoietic^  and 
book-keepii^  classes  are  taught  by  an  nsber,  naaMdby 
theTector,andapprov«dof  by  thepsasbySery.  AnEng- 
lidi  school,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  paridi,  is  also  esta- 
blished ppoo  the  same  fMmdadon.  AH  these  sehods  are 
free  to  children  bom  wiAia  the  parish. 
Dhkct.  In  Dumfrieishire,  the  Scottish  dialect  in  general  dif- 

fers not  from  that  which  iaspokeniftdierest  of  diecoan- 
tiy ;  but  adjoining  to  the  bolder  a  aixt  dialect  prevnib^ 
Throughoot  Scotland,  the  common  peofde,  enjoying  a  to- 
leraUe  eduoation,  very  lardy  viriale  in  their  discourse 
the  rules  of  syntax.  Here,  howerer,  the  contrary  is  the 
case ;  grammaticid  propriety  or  correctness  seems  to  Be 
much  overlooked:  for  example,  /  sr;  tbeu  it;  Pie  gatm 
for  I  am  going ;  th&m^tt  get,  thou  ahalt  get ;  havPt  yw, 
how  art  thou ;  /  wife  is*i,  a  common  expression  meaning 
I  wot  it  is  ;  in  plain  EngKsh,  It  is  so«  The  word  camiy 
is  much  in  use  here  as  Wdl  as  on  the  other  side  the  bor- 
der,  and  denotes  praise ;  a  eanny  person  or  tiimg,  a  good 
sort  of  person,  &c.  In /an  the  diphthong  is  sounded  as 
in  trout;  and  the  Towel  e  in  the  words  mr  and  very,  as  the 
diphthong  in  feign.     This  mode  of  proannciation  is  cam- 
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^mn  «l9iig  iIm  bosAtr  9s  £*  eajitwasd  as  ib^  ^t9«  ptgt 
•f  Btrwkksbire. 

This  cQwlj^  hwg  sita9led  upon  tbe  bordcor^  was  in 
'  macnt  lim^s  a  £nuUiil  aurscr j  of  wamm  i  and  tbe 
ffoj^tors  of  land  io  il  are  greatlj  diatiagoubed  in 
Scotdah  hiftory*  It  is  sufficient  to  o^entioa  tbe  aaoas 
jof  BviM%  BaKoly  Douglas^  Jofanatoa^  MaswaU»  Fleem- 
ing,  and  S«oti^  to  xecal  tbe  eipi»ence  of  tbe  feudal  ba- 
jsana  wbo  anwently  possessed  a  gjctat  psopadaon  of  tbis 
temtoiy.  Im  nMidvA  times  it  has  saot  forth  many  indi- 
vidMla  of  an.  mdr€  and  aatafpriaiog  obaraptfK«  Tbe 
.oakbfoted  Pataraon^  wbo  is  said  to  ba^  pbawftd  tbe  bank 
of  Knglandj  and  also  the  Scottisb  settb»i«BS  at  tbe  fatfa- 
ma^  of  Dariea»  was  bosn  in  tbe  parish  of  Tiawald:  he 
n^wre  than  onoe  represented  Dusfiaes  in  the  Scottish  piV'- 
JiaaieBt.  In  tbe  booae  in  whLph  be  was  boca,  bu  graodr 
nepbow  was  also  bora,  Dc  Janes  MonaaeyY  wbo  dnmg 
many  jaars  was  first  physician  to  the  brte  £mpress  ^ 
Jtnsaaa.  Tbe  brodier.in4aw  and  siiccessor  of  Dr  Moihi. 
saywasDrHf^erson:  be  was  bom  in  tbe  parish  of  John.- 
stan :  bis  father  was  one  of  tbe  Macqois  of  AxmaiMlale's 
tenants. 

Mr  Rpbert  Cricbton  of  Elliock,  ih  the  parish  of  Sbui- 
i^ar,  was  a  biwyer  of  eminence,  advopate  to  Qvfiea  Ma* 
rjr  and  King  James  die  Sixth.    He  bad  two  sons  called 
ymmf  and  Roi^rt^    The  seoondi  son,  Roben^  was  known 
ij  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Criohton  of  Cluny,  an  estate 
his  father  bad  acquired  in  Perthshivo.    The  eldest  soi^ 
James^  went  abroad  when  young,  and  becanae  one  of  the 
most'  siognlwr  chasacteca  that  have  sf^peared  in  any  age, 
Fsom  bis  extraordinary  endowmenis  of  body  i^  nsi»d,Thc  admi- 
he  obtained  the  sf^Uation  of  tie  admirabh  Cricitm,  by  "^^^  <^tidi* 
wUch  title  be  coutinms  still-  to  b^  distingiwbed*     The*^ 
fttitbec  (^  Jasses  Criflhtoa  was  Elizedieth  Stuart,  the  osdy 
daughter  of  Si  James  Stuart  of  Bea^hj  who  was  a  descend- 
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Zx^^c   ant  oTRobcjH  Diike  of  Albsfty,  the  tbird  smi  of  Kuifi;  Ro* 

men* 
^^     y  ■  >  bert  the  Second  by  Elizabeth  Mair  or  More,  as  she  is  tarn" 

moolj  called.  It  i^  hence  eviA^t,  that  when  the  admi- 
rable Crichton  boasted  (a^  he  did  abroad)  that  he  wtfs 
sprung  from  Scottish  kingiy  he  said  nothing  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  truth. 

James  Crichton  is  said  to  hare  feceired  his  grammatr- 
cal  education  at  Perth,  and  to  hare  studied  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  St  Andrew's.  His  tutc^  in  that  univer- 
sity  was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  professor  at  that  time  ft^ 
mous  for  his  learning,  and  who  distinguished  himsdf  by- 
writing  four  books  6ti  Aristotle's  Logic,  and  a  commen*- 
tary  en  his  Poetics.  According  to  Aldus  Manutius,  who 
calls  Crichton  first  couiiin  to  the  king,  he  was  also  in^ 
structed  alon^  with  his  Majesty  by  Buchannan,  Hepburn, 
and  Robertson,  as  well  as  by  Rutherford ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  arrived  to  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
had  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and 
rould  speak  and  write  to  perfection  in  ten  different  lan- 
guages. Nor  was  this  all ;  for  ht  had  likewise  improvM 
himself  to  the  highest  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  sing* 
ing,  and  in  playing  upon  all  sorts  of  instruments* 

Crichton  being  thus  accomplished  went  abroad  upon  his 
travels-,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris.  Of  his  transac- 
tions at  that  place  the  following  account  is  given :  He 
caused  six  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the  gates  of  the 
schools,  halls,  and  colleges  belonging  to  the  universit)r, 
And  on  all  the  pillars  and  posts  before  the  houses  of  the 
most  renowned  men  for  literature  in  the  city,  inviting  all 
thote  who  were  well  versed  in  any  art  or  science  t<5  dis- 
pute with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre  that  day  six  weeks, 
by  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  at- 
tend them,  and  be  ready  to  answer  to  whatever  should  he 
proposed  to  him  in  any  art  or  science^  and  in  any  of  th«e 
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k#eive  jangaagesy  Hebrew,  Sytiac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin^ 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English^  Di\tch,  Fleoiish,  and  < 
Sdavonian ;  and  this  either  in  verse  or  prose  at  the  dis« 
cretion  of  the  disputant*  During  this  Whole  time,  in- 
stead of  dosely  applying  to'  his  studies^  he  regarded  no« 
thing  but  hunting,  hawkmg^  tilting^  vaultings  riding  of  a 
well-managed  horse,  tossing  the  pike,  handling  the  mus- 
ket, and  other  military  feats ;  or  else  he  employed  himself 
in  domestic  games,  such  as  baUsi  concerts  of  muaic^  vocal 
and  instrumental,  cards,  dice,  tennis^  and  the  like  diver* 
sicms  of  youth.  This  conduct  so  provoked  the  students 
of  the  university,  that  beneath  the  placard  which  was  fix- 
ed on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  caused  die  following  words 
to  be  written :  **  If  you  would  meet  with  this  ihonster  of 
perfection,  to  make  search  for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or 
bawdy-house,  is  the  readiest  way  to  find  him."  Never* 
theless,  when  the  day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appear* 
ed  in  the  allege  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himself  be* 
yond  expression  in  the  disputation,  which  lasted  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night*  At  length 
the  president,  after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many 
rare  and  excellent  endowments  which'  God  and  Nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  rose  from  his  chair,  and^  accom* 
panied  by  four  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  uni* 
versity,  gave  him  a  diamond-ring  and  a  purse  full  of  gold^ 
as  a  testimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The  whole  end* 
ed  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  and  henceforward  our  young  disputant  was  called 
the  admirable  CricbtofK.  It  is  added^  that  he  went  the 
very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  a  match  of 
tilting  (an  exercise  then  in  much  request) ;  and  ii;i  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  court  of  France,  and 
a  great  many  ladies^  carried  away  the  ring  fifteen  times 
suoaeipively. 

VOL.H.  ^' 
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^^^      About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome,  wlicfer 
the  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  eminent  places  of  the  citj 
in  the  following  terms :  Nos  yaenb^  CriehtomUj  Scvtusf 
'imicuttfie  rn  proponta  ex  mproviso  respondeUmus*    In  a 
'  citj  which  abounded  in  wit^  this  bold  ehaitengei-to  an- 
•  swer  to  any  question  that  could  be  proposed  to  him  with' 
out  his  being  previouslj  advertised  of  it,  cpuhl  not  escape 
the  ridicule  of  a  pasquinade.     It  is  said^  howeverf  thst 
beiog  nowise  discouraged,  he  appeared  al  the  time  and 
fdaoe  appointed  ;  and  that  in  presence  of  the  pope^  manf 
cardinals,  bishops,  doctors  of  divinity,,  and  professors  iff 
all  the  sciences,  he  displayed  sach  wooderfu}  proofs  of  hi» 
universal  knowledge,,  that  he  excited  no  le^s  surprise  thav 
he  had  done  at  Parisv    Bocaline,.  who*  was  Aea  at  Rame^ 
gives  somethuig  of  a  different  relation  of  the  matter*  Ac- 
.  cording  to  this  author,  the  pasquinade  against  Cricbtonf 
.  which  was  to  the  following  effect,  Aid  hetiat  voiOiet  i, 
.  kt  bim  ga  to  the  sign  ofthefakon^  and  it  ilffll  he  shown; 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  left  a  place 
wbere^he  had  been  so  grossly  afirontj||  as  ta  be  pat  npotf 
a  level  with  jugglers  and  monntebin&s; 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  contracted 
.  an  intimate  friendship  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Laorentins 
.  Massa,  Speron,  Sperenius,  Johannes  Donatus^and  various- 
.  other  learned  persons,,  to  whom  he  presented  several  po- 
ems in  commendation  of  the  city  and  university.    At 
.  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and  senate,,  in  whose 
.  presence  he  made  a  speech,  which  was  accompanied  with 
such  beauty  of  eloquence,  and  such  grace  of  person  and 
manner,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  illustrious 
body  ;  and  nothing  was  talked  of  through  the  whole  citj 
but  this  rora  m  terris  avis,  this  prodigy  of  natmv.    He 
.  held  likewise  disputations'  ou  the .  subject  of  the^gy, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  before  the  meet  emxneBt 
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profesaton  and  large  multittfties  of  people.  Bis  repata-  EminrDt 
tion  was  so  greaty-thst  the  desire  of  seeing  and  hearings 
faim  U'oaght  togedier  a  vast  concourse  of  persoqs  irom 
different  quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collected  from 
Manntius,  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited 
these  demonstrations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  year  1580. 
Daring  his  residence  at  Venice  he  fell  into  a  bad  state 
of  Jieakh^  which  continued  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
tiowever,  before  he  was  perfectly  recoTered,  he  went^  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua ;  the  university  of 
which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great  reputation.  The 
next  day  after  his  arrival  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place  at  the  house  of  Jacobds  Aloysius 
Cornelius^  when  Crichton  opened  the  assembly  with  an 
extexnporary  poem  in  praise  of  the  city,  the  university, 
and  the  company  who  had  honoured  him  with  their  pre* 
senoe.  After  this  he  disputed  for  six  hours  with  the  most 
celebrat^  professors  on  various  subjects  of  learning  ;  and 
he  exposed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and  his 
commentators^|kh.  so  much  solidity  and  acuteness,  and 
at  the  same  tilUe  with  so  much  modesty,  that  he  excited 
universal  admiration.  In  conclusion,  he  delivered,  ex- 
tempore, an  oration  in  praise  of  ignorance  ;  which  was 
conducted  with  such  ingenuity  and  elegance  that  his  hear* 
ers  were  astonished.  This  exhibition  of  £richton's  ta« 
leots  was  on  the  14th  March  1581.  Soon  after  he  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  another  disputation,  to  be  held  at  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  not  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording higher  proofs  of  his  abilities,  for  that  could  not 
possibly  bef  done,  but  io  compliance  with  the  earnest  soli* 
citations  of  some  persons  who  were  not  present  at  the 
former  assembly.  However,  several  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  prevented  this  meeting  from  taking  place. 
Such  is  the  account  of  M anutius ;  but  Imperialis  relates. 
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men. 


^  m^'  that  he  was  infonned  by  his  father,  who  was  present  iqxMt 
the  occasion,  that  Crichton  was  opposed  bj  Archangdns 
Mersenariusy  a  fisunoos  philosopher ;  and  that  he  acquit- 
ted himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  a  vtxy 
honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagonist  himself. 
Amidst  the  discourses  which  were  occasioned  by  oar 
young  Scotsman's  exploits,  and*  the  high  applauses  thai 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  his  genius,  and  attainment^ 
some  persons  there  were  who  endeavoured  to  detract  Scorn, 
his  merit.  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  these  invi« 
dious  impugners  of  his  talents,  he  caused  a  paper  to  be 
fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St  Paul's  church,  where* 
in  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  university,  that  the  er- 
rors of  Aristotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were  almost  in- 
numerable ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed  both  in  explain- 
ing their  master's  meaning,  and  in  treating  on  theological 
subjects.  He  promised  likewise  to  refute  the  dreams  of 
certain  mathematical  professors  ;  to  dispute  in  alUthe  sci- 
ences ;  and  to  answer  to  whatever  should  be  proposed  to 
him  or  objected  against  him.  All  this  h^ngaged  to  do 
either  in  the  common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and 
mathematical  figures,  or  in  a  hundred  sorts  of  verses,  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  opponents.  According  to  Manutius, 
Crichton  sustained  this  contest  without  fatigue  for  three 
days;  during  which  time  he  supported  his  credit,  and 
maintained  his  proportions  with  such  spirit  and  energy, 
that  from  an  unusual  concourse  of  people,  he  obtained  ac- 
clamations and  praises ;  than  which  none  more  magnifi- 
cent were  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua  Crichton  set  out  for  Mantua;  where  there 
happened  to  be  at  tbe  time  a  gladiator,  who-  had  foiled  in 
his  travels  the  most  famous  fencers  in  Europe,  and  had 
lately  killed  three  who  had  entered  the  lists  with  him  in 
this  city.    The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  much  grieved  at 
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Inving  granted  tbis  man  his  protection,  as  he  found  it  to  Em»n«t 
be  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences.  Crichton  being  u  ^  * 
informed  of  his  Highnesses  concern,  offered  his  service, 
not  only  to  drive  the  murderer  from  Mantua  but  from 
Italj,  and  to  fight  him  for  1500  pistoles.  Though  the 
duke  was  unwilling  to  expose  such  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman to  so  great  hazard,  yet,  relying  upon  the  report 
he  had  heard  of  his  warlike  achievements,  he  agreed  to 
the  proposal :  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed, 
the  whole  court  attended  to  see  the  performance.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  combat,  Crichton  stood  only  upon  his 
defence  ;  while  the  Italian  made  his  attack  -with  such  ea- 
gerness and  fury,  diat  having  overacted  himself,  ha  be- 
gan to  grow  weary.  Crichton  now  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  his  antagonist  in  return  ;  which  he  did 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  vigour  that  he  run  him  through 
the  body  in  three  different  places ;  of  which  woimds  he 
immediately  died.  The  acclamations  of  the  spectators 
were  loud  and  extraordinary  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  it 
was  acknowledged'  by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never 
seen  art  grace  nature,  or  nature  second  the  precepts  of 
art,  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  these  two 
things  accomplished  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory  of 
the  action,  Crichton  bestowed  the  pri^  of  his  victory 
upon  the  widows  of  the  three  persons  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  asserted,  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  Duke  of  Mantua  made 
chcnce  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  son  Vincentio  de  Gon- 
xago,  who  is  represented  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  dissolute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleasing 
to  the  court.  Crichton,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  his  «  * 
Mends  and  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diver- 
sion, framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  exposed 
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Eminese  and  ridicqied  all  the  weaknesses  and  £uhires  of  the  sc^e- 
nifD. 
^  '^      '  ral employments  in  which  men  are  enga{;ed«     This com« 

position  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  satires 
diat  ever  was  inade  upon  mankind.  But  the  most  asto^ 
nishing  part  of  the  story  is,  that  Crichton  sustained  fifteen 
characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own  play.  Among 
the  rest,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  philosopher,  the  lawyer, 
the  mathematician,  the  physician,  and  the  .soldier,  with 
such  inimitable  grace,  that  every  time  he  appeared  upoa 
the  theatre  he  seemed  to  be  a  difierent  person. 
Crichton  From  being  the  principal  acto^  in  a  comedy^  Grichton 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  One 
night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  z$  he  was  walking  a- 
long  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon  the  guitar, 
he  was  attacked  by  half-a»dozcn  of  people  in  masks. 
The  assailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordinary  person  to 
deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  gronn<i( 
against  him.  In  the  issiue,  the  leader  of  this  company 
being  disarmed,  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  begged  his  life, 
telling  him  that  he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton 
immediately  fell  upon  bis  knees,  and  expressed  his  cod* 
cem  for  his  mistake;  alleging  that  what  he  hud  done  Was 
only  in  his  own  defence,  ajid  that  if  Gon:(aga  had  any  de- 
sign upon  bis  life,  he  might  always  be  mciSiter  of  it :  then 
taking  his  own  swcMrd  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  the 
prince,  who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  so  irritated 
^  by  the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  sustained,  in  being 
foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  instantly  ran  Chrich- 
ton  through  the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the  mo- 
tives which  could  induce  Vincentio  de  Gon^aga  to  be 
guilty  of  so  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  action.  Some  have 
ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspected  Crich- 
ton to  be  more  in  iuvour  than  himself  with  a  lady  whom 
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lie  passionatelj  loved  $  and  Sir  Thomas  tJrquhart  has  Eminent 
told  a  story  upon  this  head,  which  is  extravagant  and  ridi-  * 
culous  in  the  -highest  degree.  Others,  with  greater  pro- 
babiHtjy  represent  the  whole  transaction  as  the  result  of  a 
drunken  frolic  ;  and  it  is  uncertain,  aocerding  to  Imperia- 
lism whether  the  meeting  of  the  prince  and  Crichton  was 
bj  accident  or  design*  However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  Crichton  lost  his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  {time 
of  his  decease  is  said,  hj  the  generality  of  his  biographers, 
to  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July  1583  ;  but  Lord 
Buchan  fixes  it  to  the  same  noonth  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  is  a  difference,  likewise,  with  regasd  to  the  period 
of  lile  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  common  accounts 
declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age ;  but  Imperialis  asserts  that  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  when  that  calamitous  event  took  place :  and  this 
fact  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Buchan. 

Crichton*s  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  general 
lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be  credited, 
the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quarters  of  a  year 
into  mourning  for  him.  The  epitaphs  and  elegies  that 
were  composed  upon  his  death,'  and  stuck  upon  his  hearse, 
would  exceed,  if  collected,  the  bulk  of  Homer's  works. 
His  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  bed-chambers 
and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  rejMresenting  him  oa 
horseback,  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  Crichton  gained 
the  esteem  of  kings  and  princes  by  his  magnanimity  and 
knowledge ;  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  hy  his  courtH* 
ness  and  breeding  4  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deport- 
ment and  pregnancy  of  wit ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  affability 
and  good  fellowship ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence 
and  liberality }  of  the  old,  by  his  constancy  and  wisdom ; 
of  the,  young,  by  his  mirth  suad  gallaatry ;  of  the  leam- 
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^^«*»"*«^  cd,  by  his  universal  knowledge  ;  of  the  soldiers,  by  his 
I  undaunted  valour  and  courage  ;  of  the  merchants  and  ar<« 
tificersy  by  his  upright  dealing  and  honesty ;  and  of  the 
fair  seXy  by  his  beauty  an4  han^ymeness^  in  which  re« 
spect  he  was  a  masterpiece  of  nature. 

Joannes  Imperialism  in  his  life  of  Crichtony  says  that 
he  was  the  wonder  of  the  last  age,  the  prodigious  produc- 
tion of  nature,  the  glory  and  ornament  of  Parnassus  in  a 
stupendous  and  unusual  manner  ;  and  that,  in  the  judge- 
ment  of  the  learned  world,  he  wa^  the  pheeniz  of  litera- 
ture, and  rather  a  shining  partiole  of  the  divine  Mind  and 
Majesty,  than  a  model  of  what  could  be  attained  by  ba- 
nian industry.  The  same  author,  after  highly  celebradng 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  asserts  that  his  extraordinary  elo- 
quence and  his  admirable  knowledge  of  things,  testified 
that  he  possessed  a  strength  of  genius  wholly  divine. 
^*  What  (adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  compre- 
hension, than  that  Crichton,  in  the  twenty  rfirst  year  of  his 
age,  should  be  master  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per- 
fectly well  versed  in  philosophy,  mathepiatics,  theology, 
polite  literature,  and  all  other  sciences,  Besides,  was  it 
eyer  heard,  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  globe,  that  to 
these  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind  should  be 
added  a  singular  skill  in  fencing,  dancbg,  singing,  riding, 
and  in  every  exercise  of  the  gymnastic  art  ?"  Nay,  Impe- 
rialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton's  death,  declares  that  the 
report  of  so  sad  a  catastrophe  was  spread  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  disturbed  universal  natute  ;  and 
that,  in  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  wonder  she  had  pro- 
duced, she  threatened  never  more  to  confer  such  honour 
upon  mankind.  Compared  with  these  extravagancies, 
the  assertion  of  Bayle,  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  great- 
est prodigies  of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  testimony  of 
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Felix  Astolfus^  concerning  his  wonderful  memorj,  may  Emment 
be  consdered  as  modest  encomiums.  i  ■    u     -f 


Such  ^are  the  accounts  which,  h j  a  succession  of  writers,  KippU  de* 
and  particular! J  since^t^e  time  of  Mackenzie,  have  been^^,  malu 
given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  These  accoimts  are  in- 
deed  so  wonderful,  that  manj  persons  have  been  disposed 
to  consider  them  as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirety,  fa- 
bulous. The  chief  assailant  of  the  fame  of  Crichton  is 
Dr  Kippis,  who,  in  the  Biogrttpbia  Britafmica,  has  at- 
tacked the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests.  He  begins  with 
observmg,  **  That  no  credit  can  be  granted  to  any  facts 
which  depend  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart.  Mr  Pennant,  indeed,  speaks  of  him  with  appro- 
bation ;  and  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  laid  a  stress  on  his  vera- 
city, in  the  account  of  Crichton  which  he  dictated  to  Dr 
Hawkesworth,  and  is  inserted  in  the  81st  Number  of  the 
Adventurer;  of  which  account  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
19  only  an  elegant  summary  of  the  life  written  by  Macken- 
zie. But,  with  all  deference  to  these  respectable  names, 
I  most  declare  my  full  persuasion,  that  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  is  an  author  whose  testimony  to  facts  is  totally  un- 
worthy of  regard  c  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  perusal  of 
his  works  does  not  strike  eveiymind  with  this  conviction. 
His  productions  are  so  inexpressibly  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant, that  the  only  rational  judgment  that  can  be  prc^ 
nounced  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  little,  if  at  ally  bet- 
ter than  a  madman.  To  the  character  of  his  having  been 
a  madman,  must  be  added  that  of  his  being  a  liar.  Se- 
vere as  this  term  may  be  thought,  I  apprehend,  that  a  dili- 
gent examination  of  the  treatise  which  contains  the  memo- 
rials concerning  Crichton  would  show  that  it  is  strictly 
true.  But  of  his  total  disregard  to  truth  there  i^incon- 
testible  evidence  in  another  work  of  his,  entitled,  '  The 
true  Pedigree  and  lineal  Descent  of  the  most  ancient  and 
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VmlMot  honomUe  Fatnilj  of  the  XTrqubartSyin  the  House  of  Cro«» 
!,  y  ■  >  mart7y  from  the  creajdon  of  the  world  until  the  year  of 
iQrod  165$i.'  In  this  work^  it  is  almost  incredible  what  a 
number  of  falsities  he  has  invente^bodi  with  respect  to 
flames  ^nd  facts*  Perhaps  a  more  fUgrant  instance  of  im- 
posture and  fiction  was  never  exhibited ;  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  wfaple  pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  tp 
^express.  It  can  only  be  felt  by'those  who  have  peruse4 
|;he  tract  itself.  Such  a  man,  therefore,  can  justly  be  en- 
titled to  no  degree  of  jcredit,  especially  when  he  has  a  pur» 
pose  to  serve,  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart* 
His  design  was  to  exalt  his  own  family,  and  his  own  nar 
tion,  at  any  rate*  With  respect  to  his  own  nation,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  fiction,  in  or- 
der tp  display  the  lustre  of  Scotland  in  the  eminent  men 
whom  it  has  produced  in  arms  and  litevature.  The  pen* 
ql  of  truth  alope  would  have  been  amplj  sufikient  for  that 
purpose*'^ 

Dr  Kippis,  therefore,  utterly  rejects  the  authority  of 
3ir  Thomas  Urquhart  relative  to  Cricbton's  wonderful 
exhibitions  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  Italian  comedy,  the  nine  months 
mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems  hung  round 
}iis  hearse  to  the  quantity  of  Homer's  works.  Dr  Kip* 
pis  likewise  disputes  the  authorities  upon  which  Mac- 
kenzie rests  his  narrative  of  the  wonders  performed  by 
Crichton,  particularly  that  of  Steph^  Pasquir,  He  ob- 
aeryes,  that  this  authpr  no  doubt  gives  an  account  of  li 
wonderful  youth  who  appeared  at  Paris,  but  that  Mac* 
kenzie  overlooked  the  important  circumstance  that  the 
date  does  not  correspond  with  the  age  of  Crichton,  The 
young  i)ian  mentioned  by  Pasquir  appeared  in  1445,  and 
bis  name  is  not  given.  He  admits  only  the  testimony  of 
Aldus  Manvtius^  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Crichton, 
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to  be  of  anj  value  ;  and  even  suspect?  him  of  exaggenir  Emioeuf 
tion^  though  he  adnuts  many  of  the  wonderful  stories  re-  ■  ^  j 
)ated  bj  others.  Dr  Kippis^  after  criticising  with  some 
severity  the  poems  of  Crichton,  concludes  thus :  *f  What^ 
then,  is  the  opinion  which,  on  the  whole,  we  are  to  form 
of  the  admiraUe  Cri^on  i  It  it  evident  that  he  was  a 
youth  of  sudh  lively  parts  as  excited  great  present  admira- 
tion, and  high  expectations  with  regard  to  his  future  at* 
tainments.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  personi  to  have 
been  adroit  in  his  bodily  exercises,  to  have  possessed  a  pe« 
culiar  facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  re* 
inarkably  quick  and  retentive  memory  i  and  to  have  ex«i 
celled  in  a  power  of  declamation,  a  fluency  of  speech|  and 
a  readiness  of  r^ply  •  His  knowledge,  likewise,  was  pro- 
baUy  very  uncommon  for  his  years ;  and  this,  in  con- 
junction with  his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  shine  in 
public  disputation.  But  whether  his  knowledge  and 
learning  were  accurate  or  profound,  may  be  justly  ques- 
tioned ;  and  it  may  be  equally  doubted  whethdl:  he  would 
have  arisen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  m 
the  literary  world.  It  will  always  be  reflected  upon  with 
regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented  tl^ 
■utter  from  being  brought  to  test  by  experiment,'' 
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DWitioDtofPROCEEBiKG  westward,  we  enter  upon  the  district  deao- 
^^"^^*  minated  Gattcway*     It  consists  of  two  counties  or  shiref, 
Earkcudbright  and  Wigton.     The  former  of  these  re- 
ceives the  appeUation  of  stewartry^  and  the  sheriff  ii  de- 
nominated steward,  for  a  reason  formerly  mentioned ;  tms* 
that  lands  in  Scotland,  when  held  by  a  subject  by  the  te- 
nure called  regd&ty,  or  with  royal  privileges,  fell  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture  or  failure  of  heirs.     The  magistrate 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  hold  the  office  of  sheriff  recei- 
ved the  name  of  steward,  probably  on  account  of  the 
large  revenue  which  it  became  his  duty  to  collect  and  to 
pay  into  the  exchequer.    The  territory  itself  was  thereaf- 
ter denominated  a  sttwartry. 
IttaBctesi       In  ancient  times,  Galloway  appears  to  have  compre- 
^^^'^       bended,  not  only  the  shire  of  Wigton  and  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  but  also  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  Airshire.    It  had  its  own  princes  and  its  own  laws.   It 
acknowleged,  however,  a  feudatory  dependence  on  Scot- 
land.   This  dependence  served  only  to  supply  the  sove- 
reign with  rude  undisciplined  soldiers,  who  added  rather 
to  the  terror  than  to  the  strength  of  his  armies. 
Hiitoryor      In  HGO,  we  are  informed  by  Sir  David  Daltymple, 
GaUowaj.  ^i^^^^  ^  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galloway, 
which  was  directed  against  the  rest  of  Scotland.     At  that 
time  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm,  was  in  bad  terms  with 
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many  of  his  barons,  a  confederacy  of  whom  had  just  at-  HitMry* 
tempted  to  seize  his  person* 

The  insurrectioa  in  Gallowaj,  at  this  critical  aeason^ 
enabled  Malcolm  to  occupy  his  fiictions  nobles,  and  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people  by  the  display  of 
personal  valour.  Twice  he  invaded  Galloway :  he  was 
twice  repulsed.  The  intrepid  young  prince  made  a 
third  effort,  overcame  his  enemies  in  battle,  and  forced 
them  to  implore  peace.  Fergus,  the  lord  of  that  county, 
submitted  to  give  his  son  Uchtred  as  an  hostage  to  Mal« 
colm ;  and,  renouncing  the  world,  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
canon-regular  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1186  that  a  complete  Bloodf 
pacification  took  place  in  Galloway,  after  long  and  bloody^ 
dissensions.  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland  had  been  snc« 
ceeded  by  his  brother  William.  During  an  inroad  into 
England  in  1174  William  was  taken  prisoner.  Fergus 
lord  of  Galloway  left  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Uchtred. 
The  inheritance  was  divi4ed  between  them.  They  led 
their  barbarians  to  the  army  of  William  when  he  invaded 
Northumberland.  After  William^s  captivity,  the  natives 
of  Galloway  broke  loose,  murdered  many  subjects  of 
Scotland  who  were  settled  in  their  territories^  and  expelled 
the  ki|ig*s  officers.  Gilbert  and  Uchtred,  either  dreading 
chastisement  from  Scotland,  or  sensible  of  the  superior 
power  of  England,  besought  Henry  the  Second  to  receive 
their  hotnage.  While  this  treaty  was  in  agitation,  Gilbert, 
by  the  ministry  of  his  son  Malcolm,  cruelly  murdered  Uch- 
tred, and  sought  to  possess  himself  of  Uchtred*s  portion,  i 
but  he  was  gallantly  resisted  by  RoQand,  the  son  of  Uch- 
tred. Gilbert  renewed  the  negodation  with  Henry  in 
his  own  name,  and  offiered  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  of 
tfOOO  meiks  of  silver,  500  cows,  and  500  swine*   Henry, 
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iBmrir.  on  accooat  of  the  treachoons  mnrdef  of  Dchtred,  refiued 
both  the  homage  and  the  tribute.  In  1 175,  WiUiam  having 
been  restored  to  liberty,  marched  an  army  into  Gallowaj 
to  chastise  Gilbert ;  bat,  instead  of  excepting  justice, 
tontented  himself  with  a  pecuniary  ^sfaction.  It  secoii 
probable  that  this  clisgraoeful  compromise  is  to  be  impu^ 
itd  to  the  weakness  and  indigence  of  the  Scottish  state. 
In  117^,  the  murderer  Gilbert  came  to  Yo^k  with  Wil- 
iiam^  was  received  into  the  £iVour  of  Henry,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  him^  He  gave  his  son  Duncan  as  an  hostage  for 
liis  good  behaviour^ 

This  transaction  i^s  highly  dishonourable  to  both 
|irinoes^  buf  especially  to  Henrys  who  had  power  to  pu-' 
nish  the  fratricide^  'and  yet  sold  his  favour  to  him  for 
1000  merks« 

In  1184,  Gilbett  invadeA  Scotland  with  his  usual  bar* 
l>arity«    Terms  of-uccommodation  were  offered  to  Inm^ 
•  ^hich  he  r^jc^cted^    He  died  soon  after  (ll85)^ 

Rolland^  the  son  of  Ucfatred,  neglected  not  this  oppof^ 
tuni^ :  he  rose  in  arms,  and  possessed  himself  of  Gallon 
tray ;  discomfited  the  faction  of  Gilbert,  and  slew  dieir 
4»mmander  Gilpatrick  (4th  July  1185)*  With  equal 
auccess  he  fought  Gilcolm>  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band 
of  robbers  who  had  settled  in  Galloway.  Giloolm  fell 
in  the  acition.  William  favoured  the  enterprises  of  Rol<* 
-land ;  Henry  was  incensed  at  them.  In  1186,  he  assem* 
bled  a  mighty,  army  at-  Carlisle,  and  prepared  to  invade 
Cralloway.  Rolland  fortified  all  the  passes,  and  made  a 
ahew  of  desperate  resistance.  At  length  articles  of  paci*. 
fication  were  adjusted.  It  was  agreed  that  Rolland  should 
retain  what  \^Bd  been  possessed  by  his  father  Uchfired, 
and  should  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  King  of  England's 
coxuct  as  to  whkt  had  been  possessed  by  Gilbert,  and  was 
^w  daimed  by  his  son  Duncan.    For  the  performance 
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^  Has  ^^ement  Rolkod  ddiyeredi  up  his  three  soot  af  ^<<towt'^ 
hostages  to  Henrj,  and  swore  fealtf.  WiUiam  King  of 
Scotland,  his  brother  Darid^and  his  barons^  ptomised  up- 
on oath,  that  if  RoUand  departed  from  the  t^pns  of  this 
convention,  thej  woidd  compel  htm  to  give  satiafaction. 
The  bisbop  of  Glasgow  pubUdy  promiaed,  in  presence  of 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  that  he  would  in  that  case  cxooin^ 
•municate  RoUand,  and  Uj  his  territories  under  an  inter- 
dict. 

Thecontroversy  between  RoUand  and  Duncan,  the  aotf 
of  Gilbert,  was  settled  bj  an  amicable  compromise.  Wil- 
liam confirmed  to  Duncan  the  territory  of  Carrick,  in  Air- 
shire,  a  district  of  ancient  .Galloway ;  Duncan  renounced 
aU  farther  claims. 

In  1106,  William  de  Moreville,  constable  of  Scotland, 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Rdland  lord 
of  GaUoway,  who  had  married  £hy  the  sister  and  heir  of 
Moreville.  RoUand,  however,  paid  on  this  occasion  700  ^ 
merks  to  WiUiaiA  King  of  Scots.  We  find  that  in  1238 
DervorguU,  the  daughter  of  Allan  lord  oi  Galloway,  ^ 

married  John  de  Balid,  lord  of  Bernard  castle* 

AUan  lord  of  GaHoway,  constable  of  Scodand,  died,Difpoted 
leaving  three  daughters  co^heiresses ;  first,  Hden,  the"*****"**"* 
wife  of  Roger  de  Quinci,  Earl  of  Winchester ;  second, 
Denrorgnil,  or  DevorgUda,  the  wife  of  John  de  Bdid, 
lord  of  Bernard  castle ;  third.  Christian,  the  wife  of  Wil« 
liain  des  Forts,' son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Dervorguil 
and  Christian  wbre  the  issue  of  his  mairiage  with  Marga^ 
ret  daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Huntington. 

The  natives  of  GaUoway  were  unwilling  to  have  theiriKiriaioii  of 
country  parcelled  out  to  various  lords ;  and  therefore  they  resiitcd.^ 
xequestod  Alexander  the  Second,  King  of  Scotland,  to  as* 
.sume  the  lordship,  in  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heirs  of 
Allan.   The  king,  preferring  justice  to  ambition,  rejeeted 
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,"*»«nr*  dieir  request.     Thej  next  requeated  that  ThonuB  ili^ 
Bastard,  son  of  Allan,  might  be  appointed  their  lord.  This 
also  having  been  deoied,  they  broke  oat  into  open  rebel* 
lion.     Headed  bj  the  Bastard,    and  Gilrodh,  an  Irish 
chief,  thej  burst  into  Scotland  mth  merciless  fnrj.     A* 
lezander  led  an  armj  against  them ;  he  was  entangled 
amid  morasses,  and  in  imnunent  hazard.    Farquhard  £arl 
of  Ross  extricated  him  bj  assaulting  the  rebels  in  the 
rear.     Thej  were  discomfited  with  great  slaughter.    The 
sunrivors  sought  and  obtained  the  king's  mercj.    AIex« 
ander  restored  Galloway  to  the  heirs  of  AUan^^  The  Bas-. 
tard  and  Gihrodh  escaped  into  Ireland.    Next  year  they 
returned  with  Irish  auxiliaries.   Gilrodh  at  landing  bnnii; 
his  vessels,  as  if  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  ;  yet  he  sur^ 
rendered  himself  to  the  Earl  of  March  without  resistance. 
Both  he  and  the  Bastard  were  pardoned.    His  wretched 
Irishmen  straggled  towards  the  Clyde,  in  hopes  of  disco* 
vering  a  passage  home.    The  citizens  of  Glasgow  rose  in 
arms,  and  beheaded  them  all  but  two,  whom  they  sent  to 
be  hanged  and  quartered  at  Edinburgh.    The  result  of 
the  whole  was,  that  Galloway,  being  divided  among  a 
number  of  chie&,  ceased  to  be  a  powerful  principality, 
a^its  inhabitants  had  apprehended,  and  necessarily  fell 
into  as  great  dependence  upon  the  crown  of  Scotland  as 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.    Had  Alexander  the  Se- 
cond accepted  the  ofier  made  to  him  of  the  whde  lordship, 
in  prejudice  of  the  female  heits  of  the  last  baron,  he  would 
have  justly  incurred  the  odium  of  robbery  and  usurpatioo ; 
but  by  supporting  the  claims  of  each  of  the  daughters  to 
an  equal  share,  he  at  once  gained  the  reputation  of  jus- 
tice, and  gratified  his  ambition,  by  exalting  his  authori^ 
over  the  whole  territory.    But  the  people  of  the  conntty 
appear,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  have  remained  discon- 
tented.   In  1241,  Roger  de  Quinci,  £arl  of  Winchester 
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l^ho  had  married  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Allan  lord  of  History. 
Gallowajy  was  suddenly  besieged  in  his  castle  by  his  vas-  ' 
sals,  whom  his  oppressions  had  exasperated.  Armed  at 
all  points,  he  sallied  forth,  cut  a  passage  through  the  enet^ 
mjy  and  instantly  sought  redress  from  Alexander.  Alez« 
ander  chastised  the  insurgents,  and  reinstated  the  Earl  of 
Winchester. 

In  the  sanguinary  contests  which  followed  the  compe« 
tition  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  or  rather  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  Bruce  for  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  the  chief- 
tains of  Galloway  long  remained  attached  to  the  party  of 
Baliol,  and  consequently  of  England.  In  1300,  the  young- 
er brothers  of  Robert  Bruce,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  as- 
sembled a  band  of  adventurers  in  Ireland  and  the  adjacent 
isles,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  pretensions  of  their 
elder  brother ;  with  700  men  they  landed  at  Lochryan  in 
Galloway.     Duncan  M^Dowal,  a  powerful  chieftain  of 
that  country,  attacked  them  at  their  landing,  and  totally    * 
routed  their  little  army  (9th  February  1306-7.)     The 
two  brothers  and  Sir  Reginald  Crawford  were  grievously 
wounded,  and  made  prisoners.     M^Dowal  presented  his 
bleeding  prisoners  to  the  English  king  at  Carlisle.     The 
king  ordered  them  to  instant  execution,  considering  them 
as  rebels  against  his  authority  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Bruce 
having  taken  a  favourable  turn,  he  in  the  following  year 
invaded  Galloway.     He  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
repair  to  his  standard,  and  on  their  refusal  wasted  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  he  was  speedily  com- 
pelled to  retire.     Next  year  Edward  Brtice,  the  king's 
brother,  invaded  Galloway.     He  defeated  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  near  the  river  of  Dee  (29th  June.) 

John  de  St  John,  with  1500  horsemen,  had  advanced 
to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.     By  a  forced  march  he 
endeavoured  to  surprise  them ;  but  intelligence  of  his  mo<« 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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Hiieory.  tion$  watt  timeouslj  received.  The  cooragc  of  Edwat^ 
Qruce,  approaching  to  temerity,  frequently  enabled  him 
to  achieve  what  men  of  more  judicious  valour  would  ne- 
ver have  attempted*  He  ordered  the  infantry  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  his  army  to  entrench  themselves  in  stro^ 
narrow  ground.  He  himself,  with  50  horsemen  well  har- 
nassed,  issued  forth  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  surprised 
the  English  Xm  their  march,  attacked  and  dispersed  them. 
.  Having  thus  overthrown  his  enemies,  Edward  Bruce 
i^ssailed  the  various  fastnesses  of  Galloway,  expelled  the 
English  garrisons,. aid  at  length  subdued  the  whole  coufi-« 
try.  The  men  of  Galloway,  however,  remained  long  at- 
tached to  the  family  of  Baliol.  During  the  captivity  of 
David  the  Second,  we  find  that  Baliol  resided  in  Gallon 
way,  in  a  comer  of  his  nominal  kingdom*  Having  beeft 
joined  by  Henry  de  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville,  he  led  the 
men  of  Galloway  into  the  Lothians,  penetrated  to  Glas- 
gow, and  returned  through  Cunningham  and  Nithsdale, 
wasting  tlie  country  in  his  cruel  and  impolitic  progress* 
It  would  appear  that  about  this  period,  Duncan  M'Dow* 
al  was  the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  western  part  of 
Galloway*  He  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Bruce,  and  bound  by  fealty  to  England*  la  1356,  as 
stated  h(y  Fordun,  or,  as  Sir  D.  Dakymple  thinks,  in 
1353,  William  Lord  Douglas  penetrated  into  Galloway, 
and,  either  by  forc^  or  persuasion,  induced  M'Dowal  to 
renounce  England  for  ever,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king  of  Scots*  Edward  ordered  the  estates 
of  M'Dowal  to  be  seized,  and  his  goods  confiscated  (i8th 
August*)  Fordun  ad4$,  that  M'Dowal  swore  fealty  to 
the  king  of  Scots^in  the  church  of  Cumnock,  in  presence 
of  the  steward  of  Scotland ;  and  that  he  faithfully  perse-* 
vcred  in  his  alliance*  From  that  jptnod  the  whole  of 
Galloway  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  pest  of  Scotland* 
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STEWARTRY  OF  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Xh£  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  which  fonns  the  lar-fioondiriii 

gest  pgftion  of  Galloway,  is  situated  between  about  54>^  .    "^"^j 

40'  and  55*^  20'  of  north  latitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the 

south  bj  the  Solway  Frith>  which  divides  it  from  £ng« 

land ;   oo  the  east  by  Dumfriesshire ;  on  the  north  by 

that  CQunty  and  Airshire  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  latter 

county  and  the  shire  of  Wigton*    A  part  of  its  eastern 

boundary  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Nith ;  and 

a  considerable  part  of  its  western  boundary  consists  of 

W^ton  Bay^  which  advances  to  a  considerable  distance 

inland*     The  stewartry  contains  nearly  864  square  miles^ 

or  440,081  Scottish  acres*     The  land  towards  the  seaFweof  the 

abofunds  with  little  hills  or  knoUs,  full  of  stones  and  pro-***™*^' 

jecting  rocks>  presenting  a  surface  of  a  rough  and  barren 

aspect  I  and  the  almost  total  want  of  wood,  with  the  uni« 

Versa!  practice  pf  fencing  with  stone  walls,  renders  the 

prospect  unpleasant  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller.     This  un* 

even  and  rugged  surface,  however,  is  not  without  its  ad- 

vantagf  s  i  for  the  numerous  little  hills  serve  as  shelter  to 

the  vales  that  separate  them,  affording  pasture  of  a  luxtt« 

riancy  and  richness  scarcely  anywhere  else  to  be  met 

with.  Great  part  of  the  stewartry  is  also  mountainous,  al« 

most  without  intervening  vallies  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 

produce  of  the  lead  .mines  and  the  woods,  some  of  which 

yield  abundant  returns,  this  part  would  not  bely  its  na« 

tural  appearance^  which  is  exceedingly  barren. 

Very  little  variation  of  the  weather  can  be  observed  ci^mate. 
9ver  all  this  tract  of  country,  excepting  on  the  S[U>untain« 
9tts  parts,  where  the  air  is  colder,  and  the  seasons  later^ 
1^  in  tl^e  low  lands  or  nearer  the  sea ;  and  it  in  macrat 
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^  Climate  participates  of  the  rainy  weather  that  prevails  over  the* 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  although  perhaps  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  north.  The  in^ 
fluence  of  the  sea-breezes,  or  sonie  other  natural  causes^ 
act  as  powerful  antidotes  against  the  winter  storms  ;  in- 
.somuch  that  snow  never  lies  above  three  days  at  a  time, 
nor  is  frost  of  longer  duration. 

*  This  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  Galloway,  as  a 
grazing  country,  admitting  the  cattle  to  pasture  in  the  fields 
with  very  little  assistance  the  whole  winter  over.  The  ,com 
drop  is  considered  as  precarious,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls ;  and  yet  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in 
harvest  very  little  damage  has  in  general  been  occasioned 
by  it.  Even  in  the  late  rainy  seasons,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  crop  over  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  here 
not  th^  least  injui7  was  sustained ;  and  the  plentiful 
crop  assisted  in  supplying  the  wants  of  other  places.  The 
mildness  of  the  season  is  very  little  interrupted  here,  ex- 
cept in  the  spring  months,  when  a  piercing  east  wind  sets 
hi,  puts  a  stop  to  all  vegetation,  destroys  the  grass,  and 
does  more  material  injury  to  the  stock  than  all  the  most 
severe  storms  in  winter. 

Monntiios.  Although  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  is  a  hilly 
country,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
many  great  mountains  ;  and  those  deserving  this  charac- 
ter  are  chiefly  situated  towards  the  eastern  or  the  west- 
em  part  of  it.  In  the  parishes  of  Anworth  and  Kirkma- 
breek,  is  the  hill  called  Caimharrow.  It  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  1100  feet ;  its  soil 
is  of  a  mossy  kind,  covered  with  heath  intermixed  with 
grass,  and  not  much  encumbered  with  rocks.  It  is  the 
highest  ground  in  this  part  of  the  stewartry,  Caimsmuir 
excepted ;  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent 
country,  of  the  shire  of  Wigton,  of  the  ilse  of  Man,  of  a 
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]mrt  of  Camberl^d,  and  of  the  high  knd  on  the  coast  of  Mowitaina. 
Ireland.    It  exhibits  no  volcanic  appearance. 

In  the  parish  of  Minigafl^  the  mountain  called  Caim$.*Cainum«ir« 
muir  is  1797  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the 
same  neighbonrhood  there  afie  others  of  equal,  or  even 
perhaps  of  superior  height ;  but  as  thej  rise  from  a  more 
elevated  base^  their  altitude  is  less  striking. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Sol- 
vraj  Frith,  is  a  loftj  ridge  of  hills,  which  terminates  in 
the  mountain  called  CrcwfeU.  Douglas  cairn,  on  thecrowfelL 
summit  of  the  mountain,  is  said  to  be  about  1900  feet  in 
height;  and  Elnockendoch,  on  the  north  wing  of  the 
mountain,  is  1500  feet  above  high  water  mark.  In 
1440,  William  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  warden  of  the  west  • 

marches,  assembled  the  bail  lairds^  freeholders,  and  eU 
dest  borderers  of  his  wardenrj,  at  Lincludden.  There  h^ 
corrected  and  improved  the  border  laws,  which  at  that 
time  formed  a  sort  of  separate  system  of  military  ju- 
risprudence. In  these  laws  this  hill  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  beacons  for  alarming  the  country  during  the 
frequent  incursions  made  by  the  English  into  Scotland. 
From  the  ridge  which  terminates  in  Crowfell,  the  coun- 
try descends  beautifully  and  regularly  to  the  sea-coast, 
presenting  to  the  eye  an  extensive  prospect  of  fields  well 
enclosed,  ai^d  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation.  The  ses^ 
shore  in  this  quarter  is  remarkably  bold  and^rocky,  form- 
ing tremendous  precipices  ;  beyond  which  at  low  water 
a  large  tract  of  flat  sand  is  left.  The  view  from  the  sands 
towards  the  shore  exhibits  some  picturesque  scenes.  High 
and  pointed  spires,  at  the  bases  of  which  are  passages 
through  them' in  form  of  rude  arches  ;  spacious  and  regu^ 
lar  amphitheatres,  and  mouths  of  caverns  running  up  un- 
der ground  into  the  land  farther  than  any  human  being 
^ath  ever  adventured  to  explore.    In  the  crevices  of  thQ 
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.  v«fcfffc  rock,  but  generally  where  the  precipii^  arc  oveAViglti|^ 
or  almost  inaccessible,  is  found  the  marine  plant  sMfhin^ 
well  known  as  a  preserve  or  pickle  ;  to  the  dangerous  ex? 
pedients  for  gathering  which,  as  alluded  to  of  old  by 
Shakespeare  \  the  people  here  at  this  daj  are  no  stran- 
gers. 

The  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  contains  few  remark* 
able  rivers.     Beginning  on  the  east,  the  first  stream  wor^ 
Water  of    Xhj  of  notice  is  the  river  denominated  Orr  or  Urr,  Wort 
^"'  or  Whurr.     This  river  rises  out  of  a  lake  of  the  same 

name,  on  the  borders  of  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  in  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  stewartrj  ;  and  after  a  winding  course 
southward,  during  which  it  r^eives  a  variety  of  riynlets 
or  burns,  it  discharges  itself,  at  the  distance  of  twentj 
miles,  into  the  Sol  way  Frith.  The  fish  which  are  mos^ 
frequently  found  in  it  afe  sa|mon,  sea-trout^  and  river* 
trout. 

The  Solway  Frith,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Urr,  is  nine 
leagues  over.  By  it  there  is  frequent  communicatioa 
with  the  towns  of  Whitehaven,  Harrington,  Workings 
ton,  Marypprt,  and  Alanby,  in  the  north  of  England  \ 
from  whence  lime  is  imported  and  conveyed  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country,  up  the  water  of  Urr  ;  which  is 
two  miles  broad  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith,  and  is 
navigable  frotn  thence  about  eight  miles  by  vessels  of 
eighty  tons  burden.  This  navigable  river,  about  tivo 
miles  from  its  mouth,  forms  within  land  a  large  bason, 
commonly  called  GihVs  Hpld^  into  which  large  vessels 
gre  oft^n  obliged  to  put  in  stormy  weather,  where  they 
are  well  shqltered  and  moored.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, the  water  of  Southwick,  a  smaller  stream,  also  zip 
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fords  the  means  of  importation  of  lime,  being  navigable  ^  Waters. 
for  nearly  two  mUes  by  vessel*'  of  small  burthen.  The  na- 
vigation,  however^  of  the  Solway  Frith  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  difficult  and  hazardous,  by  the  large  sand- 
banks which  lie  in  its  channel,  on  which  many  shipwrecks 
happen ;  and  which,  within  these  few  years,  have  risen 
much  higher,  and  extended  themselves  much  fieurther  out 
towards  its  mouth. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  rivers  of  importance  arc 
the  Ken  and  the  Dee  j  which  having  joined  near  the 
centre  of  the  stewartry,  in  a  long  lake  called  Kenmuir 
loch,  proceed,  under  the  appellation  of  the  river  Dee, 
into  the  Solway  Frith  below  Kirkcudbright.  The  most 
eastern  of  these  streams  is  the  Ken ;  it  rises  on  the  north-  The  Ke^ 
em  part  of  the  stewartry,  on  the  borders  of  the  head  of 
Nithsdale,  and  running  south-wesi  for  eight  or  nine  miles, 
divides  the  parish  of  Dairy  from  that  of  Carsephaim  ; 
after  which,  proceeding  southward  with  an  inclination  to- 
wards the  east,  it  forms  many  beautiful  windings,  till  at 
last  it  falls  into  Kenmuir  loch,  and  is  lost  in  the  Dee.  The 
country  on  the  upper  part  df  the  Ken  is  wild  and  moorish. 
The  four  parishiis  adjoining  to  it  receive  the  appellation  of 
Glenkens.  Their  names  are,  Carsephaim,  Dairy,  Balma- 
clellan,  and  Kclls.  In  this  river  are  abundance  of  pike 
^d  trout.     Salmon  also  come  up  in  high  floods. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  stewar-The  Dec 
try,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  direction  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ken  in  Kenmuir  loch.  In  floods  the 
Dee  sometimes  rises  eight  feet  in  perpendicular  height* 
It  is  navigable  to  Tongland,  two  miles  above  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright,  that  is,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  Solway  Frith.  The  Dee  is  very  broad  and 
deep,  especially  at  the  place  called  Kenmuir  loch,  being 
there  from  700  to  2220  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  ten 
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Waters,  to  forty-fivc  fcct  in  depth.  There  arc  several  fords 
when  the  water  is  low  ;  but  all  of  them  are  danger- 
ous, and  have  frequently  proved  fatal  to  travellers.  As 
the  stewartrj  abounds  with  mosses,  particulajrijr  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Ken  and  the  Dee,  the  water  is  of  a  very 
dark  hue,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  deep 
from  the  shallow  water.  The  meadows  9long  the  Dee 
are  very  extensive.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  they  never 
fail  to  be  laid  under  water.  During  winter  the  floods  are 
frequent,  and  are  apt  to  leave  on  the  meadows  nearest  the 
river  large  quantities  of  sand,  which  proves  ruinous  to 
the  pasture.  In  some  places  earthen  banks  or  mounds 
have  been  erected  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  meadows 
cannot  be  protected  from  inundations.  The  salmon  of  the 
Dee  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  much  fatter,  than  those  of 
most  other  rivers  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Few  of  them 
get  over  the  steep  rocks  at  Tongland,  except  when  the 
water  is  swelled  ;  and  those  that  do  are  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  past  the  loch  of  l^en,  as  its  inhabi- 
tants are  not  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  :  these  are 
the  pike  or  ged,  the  perch,  and  the  eel.  The  pike  are 
found  here  in  great  perfection,  and  of  an  uncommon  size. 
They  are  always  in  season  when  the  weather  permits  them 
to  be  caught.  They  are  caught  with  the  fly,  or  with  lines 
baited  with  bum-trouts  or  frogs.  The  perch  were  first 
introduced  into  this  river  and  loch  in  the  year  1150,  by 
the  late  Alexander  Copland,  Esq.  of  Collieston.  Since 
that  time  they  have  multiplied  remarkably,  and  are  now 
taken  in  great  quantities,  especially  about  midsummer,  by 
^  those  who  fish  with  worm-baits  for  amusement.  The 
eels  are  never  interrupted  in  their  possession  of  the  wa- 
ters, as  the  country  people  have  an  insuperable  prejudice 
against  feeding  on  an  animal  which  so  strongly  resembles 
the  serpent.    The  case,  however,  was  different  in  former 
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tiines.    In  the  dark  ages,  when  the  art  of  cookery  was   Watcy^^ 
but  little  understood,  there  was  in  this  parish  a  fishery  of       ' 
eels,  which  were  exported  to  Italy.  This  is  mentioned  I^ 
Hector  Boethius,  and  after  him  by  Buchannan. 

Werelt  not  that  from  Tongland  upwards,  for  eight  orNavigadoi^ 
ten  miles,  the  Dee  is  full  of  rocks  and  shallows,  it  might 
be  rendered  the  means  of  introducing  an  inland  navigation 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  county.  A  survey  has  been 
made  by  engineers,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  navigable 
canal  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  river  to  that  extents 
An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  obtain  an  act  of  parlia*. 
ment  for  that  purpose,  but  by  some  means  or  other  the 
plan  was  unsuccessful.  The  present  steward  of  the  coun- 
ty, some  years  ago,  at  his  own  expence,  cut  a  canal  to 
connect  the  Dee  with  a  lake  called  Carlinwark  loch,  situ- 
ated above  the  shallows  of  Tongland,  and  which  abounds 
in  marl.  By  means  of  this  canal  marl  was  conveyed  to 
the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  its  natural  bed.  The 
canal  is  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  believed  to  be  at  pre- 
sent out  of  repair. 

The  tiext  river  to  the  westward  is  the  Fleet,  which  rises  Tlie  Fleet 
out  of  a  lake  called  Lochfleet  \  and  after  a  beautiful  wind- 
ing course  of  no  great  extent  falls,  like  the  other  rivers  in 
thb  district,  into  the  Solway  Frith.  It  is  navigable  as  far 
up  as  the  village  called  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  to  which  ves- 
sels of  eighty  tons  burden  come  with  the  tide. 

The  river  Cree  is  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  stew- The  Cite 
artry,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  forms  its  boundary. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the  northern  part  of 
the  stewartry  from  Airshire.  For  some  miles  it  is  very 
small,  and  traverses  a  bleak  and  dreary  region  ;  but  it  is 
soon  augmented  by  a  number  of  small  streams,  after 
which  it  emerges  into  a  rich  valley,  along  which  it 
rolls  slowly  and  beautifully  between  banks  covered 
with  wood.      It  is  navigable  for  several  miles,  and 
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ton  Baj.     Considerable  improvements  of  every  sort  have 
been  made  in  its  vicinity.    It  produces  excellent  fi«h  of 
different  kinds ;  but  the  most  abundant  and  valuable  spe* 
cies  is  the  salmon.    The  smelt  or  sparling  is  found  here 
as  well  as  in  the  Fonh,  though  otherwise  a  rare  fish  in 
Scotland.  They  res'^mble  rushes  both  in  taste  and  smeU  ; 
and  this  lingular  flavour  proves  agreeable  to  most  people^ 
f^a^      In  the  steyrartiy  of  Kirkcudbright  there  are  great  num^ 
*bers  of  inland  lakes  of  moderate  extent.    Thus,  in  the 
.  paxish  of  New  Abbey,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  stew^ 
^rtiy,  there  are  three  lakes.     Lochkendar,  one- fourth  of  a 
mile  long,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad^  abounding 
'fvith  trouts,  tod  producing  bull-rushes  and  reeds ;  the  fir$( 
gathered  by  chairrmakerS|  and  the  last  by  the  weavers, 
Eiochend  and  Craigend  lakes  are  each  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long,  and  one-half  mile  broad.     They  abound 
with  pike  J  consequently  have  few  o^  no  trout  in  them, 
Lodmit-    .The  lake  or  loch  from  which  the  parish  qf  Lochrutton 
^^       derives  its  name  is  a  niile  in  length,  and^  at  an  average, 
about  half  a  nule  in  breadth.     |n  the  piiddle  of  it  is  an 
artificial  island,  of  about  half  a  rood  in  extent,  of  a  drcu^ 
lar  form.     Over  its  whole  surface  is  a  collection  of  large 
stones,  founded  on  a  frame  of  oak  planks.     The  lake 
abounds  with  pikes,  perch,  and  ^els ;  and  the  sea-gulls 
cover  the  ^rface  of  the  island  in  summer  all  over  with 
their  nests.    In  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan  about  twenty* 
five  acres  are  covered  with  water,     The  lochs  or  lakes 
are  five,  variously  scattered  around  the  hills,  plentifully 
stocked  either  with  eels,  trout,  or  pike  ;  and  some  with 
all  these  species  in  conunon.     One  in  particular,  named 
Zocb  Braekf  although  of  very  small  extent,  is  remarkable 
for  an  excellent  sort  of  trout,  distinguished  4dike  for  size 
and  .cqIouTi  xpeasuring  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  in 
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«oimds.  '  *^ 

In  the  parish  of  Keltoo  is  the  Carlingwatk  loch  |  along  carlio^ 
the  west  side  of  which  is  th^  |&ilitgiy  road  from.  Doin-^'^^ 
fries  to  Portpatrick.  The  extent  of  ^his  lat^,  befcxre  it 
Vras  partly  drained  in  1165$  was  116  apr^s.  By  fhe  cans) 
which  then  joined  it  to  the  Dee,  ten  feet  of  w^ter  wef^  nSr 
movedy  which  reduce^  it  to  eighty  acres  in  ^xtei^ff  |f 
pontains  jn  itself^  and  in  the  adjoining  mosses,  yi  inex-* 
Jkanstible  f^nd  of  the  very  best  shell-marL  In  this  lake 
fre  j»kes^  perches,  and  eels.  When  the  water  was  let 
out  of  llie  lake  in  1165  there  was  found,  at  one  end  of  ity 
•a  dam-dike  of  stone  and  clay,  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  for  deepening  the  loch.  Before  it  was  drained^ 
there  were  two  isles  in  the  loch  ;  the  one  near  the  north 
«nd,  and  the  other  near  the  south  end  of  it.  These  isles 
were  places  pf  rest  for  large  quantities  of  water-fowls  of 
various  kinds,  which  annually  canie  and  bred  there.  Even 
wild  geese,  it  is  said,  have  been  sometimes  known  to  breed 
tm  these  isles.  There  was  always  a  tradition  in  the  neigh-, 
bourhood  that  there  had  been  a  town  in  the  loch,  which  sunk 
or  was  drowned ;  and  that  there  were  two  churches  or  chapels^ 
0ne  on  each  of  the  }arge  isles.  The  vestige  or  foundation 
of  an  iron-forge  was  discovered  on  the  south  isle.  Around 
it,  likewise,  there  had  been  a  stone-building  or  rampart ; 
and  fron>  this  isle,  to  the  opposite  side  on  the  north-east, 
there  is  a  ^oad  of  stone^  secured  by  piles  of  oak-wood, 
with  an  opening  supposed  to  have  been  for  a  draw-bridge. 
In  several  places  of  the  loch  canoes  were  found,  which 
appear  to  have  been  hollowed,  after  the  manner  of  the  A- 
merican  savages,  with  fire.  On  a  small  isle,  near  the 
north  end  of  the  loch,  there  was  found  a  large  iron  mallet 
or  hammer,  stained  at  one  end  with  blood.  It  is  now  z 
^  hands  of  the  Antiquari9n  Society  at  Edinburgh^  and 
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,  Wteti.  supposed  to  hare  been  an  instrument  used  by  the  ancient 
Druids  in  killing  their  sacrifices.  On  several  of  the  lit- 
tle isles  of  the  loch  were  large  frames  of  black  oak,  neatly 
joined*  There  art  two  snudl  isles  that  have  been  evi^ 
dently  formed  by  strong  piks  of  wood  driven  into  the 
moss  and  marl,  on  which  were  placed  large  frames  of 
black  oak.  The  top  of  these  was  fully  six  feet  under 
water  before  the  loch  was  draine4.  The  design  of  theae 
works  is  not  at  present  known. 
^^-^^JJ«  We  have  already  noticed  Lochken,  or  Kenmuir  loch, 
'ice.  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  waters  of  that  river  near 

its  junction  with  the  Dee  $  below  which  the  lake  is  some- 
times called  Lochdee.     Lochken  and  Lochdee,  therefore, 
are  only  one  lake,  ten  miles  in  length.     The  pike  in  it 
sometimes  grows  to  a  prodigious  size.    A  smgle  pike 
frequently  weighs  twenty  or  thirty  pounds;  and  one  of 
fifty-s^ven  pounds  has  been  caught.     In  this  neighbour- 
hood are  various  small  lakes.  In  the  parish  of  Kells  they 
are  six  in  number.     In  the  parish  of  Crossmichael  are 
two,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.    Emgrogo  loch 
is  remarkable  for  two  small  islands  on  it,   which  are 
breeding  places  for  sea-gulls  that  repair  thither  in  great 
quantities  at  the  proper  season.     Loch  Robn,  or  Roan, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  former^  is  a  sort  of  natural 
curiosity.     Its  superficial  contents  are  from  thirty.six  to 
forty  acres,  and  its  depth  is  fron^  ten  to  twenty-two  fa- 
thorns.     It  is  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  adjacent 
country.    No  rivulets  or  streams  run  into  it ;  nor  has  it 
any  visible  supply  except  the  clouds.     Its  waters  are  ex- 
ceedingly clear  j  and  unless  the  frost  be  very  intense,  it 
seldom  freezes.     In  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Balmaghie,  are  five  lakes,  of  which  Granoch  or 
Woodhall  loch  is  the  largest.    It  is  about  one-fourth  of  9 
mk  broad,  an4  two  miles  and  a  half  in  lengdi.    Besides 
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these  already  enumerated,  there  are  yarlons  other  small  Wimiu 
lakes  in  this  district ;  but  as  they  are  of  little  or  no  inu  ' 
portance  in  themselves,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  take  fiur« 
'^er  notice  of  them.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
Loch  Whinnion,  and  the  loch  of  Glengapy,  in  the  pamh 
of  Twyneholm,  are  remarkable  for  producing  fine  yellow 
trottts* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  sea^oast  of  Kirkcndfari^t  Set  eont* 
produces  dulse,  tangle,  aod  common  sea^weed.  Of  this 
last  considerable  quantities  are  cut  and  burnt,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  the  nuneral  alkali ;  but  its  use  as  a  valuable 
manure  is  too  much  neglected,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  navigable  streams  and  bays,  where  it  might  be 
conveniently  conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
coast  also  produces  scurvy-grass,  colewort,  and  sea^thistle. 
We  have  already  mentioned  samphire  as  one  of  its  pro« 
ductions ;  and  we  may  farther  remark,  that  there  is  herej^  aaSml 
Ibuad,  particularly  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  stew, 
artry,  the  animal  flower  or  water  polypus^  called  also  the 
Ma  ammone.  This  wonderful  marine  production  is  con* 
sidcred  as  the  link  that  connects  the  animal  with  the  ve- 
getable system.  It  does  not  possess  a  locomotive  faculty ; 
and  its  organs  are  too  imperfect  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked 
with  animals ;  but  it  appears  to  have  somewhat  of  more 
4eiuation  than  can  be  ascribed  to  a  merely  vegetable  sub- 
stance :  like  some  of  which,  however,  it  is  reproduced  £rom 
any  part  cut  off.  The  form  of  these  polypuses  is  elegantly 
and  pleasingly  diversified.  Some  are  found  resembling 
the  sun-flower,  some  the  hundred«leaved  rose ;  but  the  . 
greater  number  bear  the  likeness  of  the  poppy.  The  co- 
lours differ  as  much  as  the  form.  Sometimes  the  animal 
flower  is  of  a.  deep  purple,  frequently  of  a  rose-colour,  but 
mostly  of  a  light  red  or  fleshy  hue.  The. most  beautiful 
of  them  that  could  be  picked  up  have  often  been  carried 
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iftgricolp  firbm  the  shore  of  Colvend  twelve  or  fifieen  aules  up  iotd' 
11  the  ooimtiy^  where  thej  have  live4y  fed  oa  wormsy  and 

even  tied  for  several  weeks  $  and  might  have  existed 
inubh  longer  if  thej  could  have  been  supplied  with  sea- 
water.  Their  lively  coloots^  and  the  varietj  of  elegant 
ibrms  in  tirhich  thej  arefeund^eipial  anj  thing  recited  bjr 
natural  historians  of  the  sea-flowers  of  other  climates.  It 
18  a  subject  of  no  small  cdriositj  to  see  a  purple,  red,  or 
jeUow  flower  striving  to  catch  a  worm* 
j^  The  prevailing  loil  in  the  atewahtjof  Kirkcudbright  is 
tirell  adapted  to  die  moisture  of  the  climate,  being  a  ahal<« 
low  brown  earthj  on  a  gravel-bbttom  or  rock  of  a.rottm 
claje^  Snbstantej  which  falls  tti  earth  "whtn  exposed^  and 
which  ii  by  no  means  retentive  of  moi^tuve.  '  Upon  the 
banks  of  th^  De6  and  Ken  ^re  some  Suable  lands,  of  a 
deep  ^d  tith  quality^  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Wigtod 
bay^  for  miny  thousand  acres,  lias  a  rich  day  bottom ; 
and  the  practicabili^  of  kying  it  dry  is  confidently  talked 
of  by  persons  conversant  in  the  practice  of  emhankiilg. 
It  was  long  a  favourite  idea  of  the  late  fearl  <if  Selkirk^ 
On  the  sea^coast,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Dee^  is  an  inez«> 
lianstible  stock  of  sea-shdls,  of  iinportance  in  an  agricnU 
tural  view^  oil  account  of  their  utility  as  manurec  Here  is 
also  abundance  of  the  finest  sea-mud ;  it  is  of  a  soft  sdndy 
appearance,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  composed  of  broken 
cxr  consumed  shells ;  and  a  number  of  boat^  from  eight  to 
eighte^  tons  burden  are  consttetly  employed  bringing 
these  up  the  river  during  the  summer  months. 
Grain  cilt:-  I'hc  grain  chiefly  cultivated  here  is  oats.  Bear  or  big 
^**^  is  preferred  to  barley.  Turnips  do  not  make  a  CGii$pi<>^ 
euous  appearance  in  this  district^  being  chiefly  Cultivated 
by  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  agricultural  impKorem/eoU^ 
but  who  have  not  hitherto  found  Extensive  imitators  among 
the  fiurmers.    Indeed^  as  remarked  when  eonsideciiig.aDkr 
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Ittl^et  cpt^tj,  htnoan  in  all  qoart^rs  are  unwilling  to  iim*  Afri€4) 
iate  agricultural  novehies  introduced  by  men  of  rank  »„  ^  '.^ 
and  opulence,  because  the  beauty  of  the  crop  affords  no 
proof  that  it  is  pfofitable*  A  single  enterprising  fdnner^ 
trhp  fittains  to  wealth  by  the  successful  pursuit  oiF  an  iin« 
j^roved  system^  is  of  morcf  valtie  in  introducing  a  spirit  of 
emulation  among  men  of  his  own  class,  than  siny  effort^ 
which  can  be  made  by  great  proprietors  in  setting  an  ex« 
ample  of  correct  cultivation. 

In  this  district  the  culture  of  potatoes  has  very  much^^^^tdcA' 
increased  of  late  years ;  ^nd  at  present  they  form  a  consi« 
derable  article  of  .export  td  England  after  supplying  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  an4  feeding  %  great  number  of 
swine.  iThe  common  white  round  potatoe  is  preferred  9 
and  the  method^  lor  the  most  part,  is  to  plant  them  ipi 
beds,  but 'the  practice  of  drilling  is  now  getting  into  use.  < 

l*hese  beds  are  about  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  have  n 
trench  on  each  side  $  the  ^  earth  of  which  is  made  to  cevef 
the  potatoes,  whidi  are  previously  laid  among  dung  or 
sea-weed  on  the  snrface  of  the  ground^  and  they  never  afr 
ter  require  any  cleaning  or  other  work  till  ready  to  be  taken 
up.  Eleven  hundred  weight  of  seed  is  planted  inan  acre, 
and  the  produce  may  be  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  weight* 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  whole  agricultural  operatioctf  ^^^  nwt& 
were  confined  to  oats  after  oats,  so  long  as  the  grounded, 
would  carry  any ;  and  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  rei^ 
main  for  grass.  The  only  ^ception  to  this  plan  was  fL 
amall  bit  of  land  near  the  house^  called  the  Bear  Fey,  which 
was  kept  perpetually  in  tillage,  received  the  whole  duxig 
of  the  farm^  and  was  regularly  sown  with  bear  or  barley. 
Little  dependence,  however,  was  placed  on  this  crop ;  while 
the  failure  of  the  oats  was*  looked  to  with  horror,  being 
considered  the  next  thing  to  a  famine  in  the  cbontry^  and 
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•AgricBl-  occasumed  evtrt  possible  shift  till  the  retom  of  anodief 
%ii  »  crop.  A  more  finequent  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  in« 
troduction  of  potatoes,  have  long  remoTed  eveiy  appre« 
hension  of  this  kind ;  jet  the  partiality  for  the  oat  crop 
continues  to  such  a  degree,  that  several  parishes  are  to  be 
met  with,  where  hardly  any  other  kind  of  grain  is  sown ; 
and  it  forms  the  crop  over  more  than  three-fbnrths  of  the 
whole  district.  Indeed  Galloway  is  stiU  mudi  behind  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  island  in  agricultural  improvements. 
The  rotation  of  cropping  prescribed  by  the  landlords,  and 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  present  ^stem  of  hus- 
bandry in  GaUoway,  admits  of  two  or  three,  and  even 
four  com  crops  running,  which  are  followed  by  a  green 
crop  with  dung,  and  grass  seeds  sown  out  with  the  next 
com  crop,  to  remain  for  five  or  six  jrears. 

However  much  this  rotation  may  be  subject  to  objection, 
and  reckoned  severe,  it  is  by  no  means  adhered  to  by  the 
tenants.  The  green  crop,  excepting  a  few  acres  of  pota« 
toes,  is  always  left  out ;  by  which  means  five  or  six  com 
crops  follow  each  other,  and  the  ground  is  then  allowed  to 
get  grass  for  itself ;  few  or  none  of  the  farmers  being  in 
*  the  practice  of  sovring  grass  seeds. 

Iiutraniaitt  Still,  however,  great  improvements  have  been  made; 
_  "a  circumstance  most  conspicuous  in  the  implements  of 
husbandry.  These  are  now  in  Galloway  similar  to  what 
are  used  in  other  counties.  In  former  times  the  case  was 
very  difierent.  In  harvest  a  basket  machine  was  placed 
-on  horseback  for  carrying  home  the  grain ;  and  persons 
were  employed  on  each  side  with  forks,  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  poise.  It  is  said  that  this  practice  is  yet  to  be 
-met  with  in  Galloway. 

The  ploughs  were  drawn  by  horses  abreast,  and  requi- 
red the  attendance  of  three  men.  The  business  of  one 
man  was  to  drive*    For  that  purpose  he  placed  himself 
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|««v«ea  fhe  AkUle  hcarws  (for  they  were  fei«  in  nttiii*  A«»ic«^ 
ber)^  Ttrith  kU  face  towtids  the  pkiugb^  ta  guide  it  strai^ ;  <—  ^ptms 
luid  in  this  posttien  he  stepped  bsclrvirardi  with  the  reins 
in  his  hands.  Another  walked  behind  the  horses  with  « 
tUeitd  staiF»  whieh  he  fastened  in  the  point  of  the  bearn^ 
sad  bj  means  of  it  regulated  the^^epth  of  the  fitiTOW^  bj 
raising  or  lowering  the  plough  as  occasion  required.  The 
l^cughman  followed  with  a.  hold  of  the  stilts ;  and  in  this 
loraiidable  and  faidicrous  manner  they  repeated  their  at- 
tteks  on  the  soil« 

Tlie  first  step  fisr^ards  the  improvement  of  this  coan«fintIo«iMi 
try  was  by  enclosings  which  was  inti^uced  upwards  of 
10  years  ago«  At  that  period  there  were  few  people  who 
fiyed  in  towns  or  villages ;  the  country  being  parcelled 
out  among  small  £umers»  and  a  vast  number  of  pendides 
and  cottagers^ 

To  put  this  nev^  system  into  practice^  it  was  necessary  Orooied  Vy 
to  throW  several  of  these  farms  into  one ;  and  thus  it  be* 
came  obiumous  to  diat  class  of  people* 

The  ruins  of  the  lower  orders  of  tenantry^  and  the  de* 
population  of  the  country^  was  the  general  cry.  The  pas* 
sioQs  of  ignorant  men,  thus  wrought  upon^  became  at  length 
heated  to  such  a  degree^  that  neidier  entreaty  nor  advice 
would  satisfy  these  prejudiced  and  deluded  persons,  Ao* 
their  labours  tended  neither  to  enrich  themselves  nor  theif 
landlords,  and  though  thdr  existence  in  their  present  €»» 
pacity  was  rather  a  burden  upon  the  country,  as  it  requi* 
led  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  Aeir  little  farms 
for  their  own  support.  About  the  year  1722,  upwards 
of  500  of  them  rose  in  a  body,  and  in  open  defiance  of  law 
and  justice  went  about  for  weeks  together,  denlolishing  the 
dykes,  until  they  were  quelled  by  force.  The  folly  and 
delusion  of  these  people  has  thus  furnished  a  valuable 
lesson  to  their  snccessor^  that  men  oa^  to  bs  vvy ' 
Vol.  IL  Ah 
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Spiral-  tioDs  in  giving  a  decided  opinion  of  iwbat  they  do  ifiot 
ii    "  I  I,  fairly  understand ;  for  Hit  qrstem  has  now  stood  the  test 
of  70  yearSf  and  the  resoh  has  been  found  to  be  gieatly 
an  favour  of  population  tfnd  of  the  country*    . 

That  this  spedes  of  improvement  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
much  greaiter  extent  in  GaUowajr  dian  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  Scotland,  will  readily  be  admitted ;  yet  it  is  on 
such  a  crude  und%ested  plan,  that  the  fiurmers  do  not 
derive  the  advantage  that  might  be  expected  from  it.  The 
enclosures  are  in  rreneral  by  far  too  large  for  any  regular 
course  of  cropping  being  observed ;  and  so  long  as  the 
cattle  are  kept  in  the  fields  all  the  year  rounds  no  tamip 
or  winter  crop  can  be  attempted. 

The  benefit  of  the  improvement  by  endostng  must 
therefore  be  estimated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted. If  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  advan^ 
tage  of  a  winter  crop,  and  herds  are  required  for  the  corns 
in  summer,  it  is  but  a  very  small  degree  removed  from 
open  fields  ;  if  properly  subdivided,  a  tenant  can  afford  to 
pay  Ii  per  cent,  on  the  outlay;  and  a  proprietor  cannpt 
Dykct,howfobably  in  any  other  way  dispose  better  of  his  money, 
bttilc.  2'he  GaUoway  dykes,  from  the  name,  have  probably 

i>een  first  constructed  in  this  country  :  dicy  are  now  much 
\ised  in  the  high  grounds  for  sheep  fences^  and  are  in  ge» 
neral  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  height ;  two  feet  at  bot- 
tom is  double  close  dyke ;  the  remainder  is  built  with, 
freat  stones,  laid  in  an  open  numner,  whidi,  from  the 
free  admission  of  light,  the  sheep  are  afraid  to  leap.  The 
dyke  most  approved  of  is  from  52  to  00  inches  high,  S8 
inches  broad  at  bottom,  and  14  inches  at  from  40  to  SO 
inches  in  height,  where  a  flat  stone  is  laid  over,  and  the 
remainder  is  built  of  single  stones  laid  on  edge.  The 
•workmen  in  this  district  possess  singular  dexterity  ia 
^reptmg  tliese  apparently  tottering,  but  permanent  and  eC- 
fsctual  fences,  and  tbejr  .rear  them  in  a  shorter  time^  a^d 
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ttemingly  with  fewer  stoMs  and  greater  stability^  than  is  AgricaW 
dooe  elsewhere.  » 

Any  uDoomiDoa  exertion  in  the  improTemeot  of  a  coun» 
try  naturally  advances  the  price  of  labour.  Galloway 
moat  luiTe  sewely  fielt  the  truth  of  this  remark  during 
the  rage  of  eodosang^  were  it  not  £Dr  the  number  of  la« 
bourers  that  pour  in  upon  them  from  Ireland,  and  supply 
the  occasional  wants  of  their  own  thinly  inhabited  coun- 
try. These,  although  in  no  respect  famous  for  indus- 
try or  skill,  do  not  fail  to  meet  with  employment ;  in- 
deed no  work  of  any  magnitude  could  be  carried  on 
without  their  aid*  It  is  therefore  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  an  advertisement  upon  an  emergency  will 
bring  over  hundreds  of  them  in  a  few  dajrs.  The  ferm- 
servants  all  receive  their  victuals  in  the  farmer's  family. 
On  account  of  the  S9arcity  of  labourers,  £urmers  here,  and 
in  the  other  south- western  counties  of  Scodand,  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  trusting  the  important  labours  of  harvest 
to  the  precarious  supply  of  day-labourers ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  extent  of  each  fevm,  ccMitract  beforehand 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women,  who  uridertake 
to  cut  down  the  whole  grain  upon  that  £urm.  They  are 
usually  employed  about  five  weeks ;  but  in  rainy  wea- 
ther they  are  often  detained  longer,  in  which  case  they  re- 
ceive no  higher  fee.  In  those  districts  where  this  mode 
of  cutting  down  the  crop  is  adhered  to,  the  harvest  is  usu- 
ally a  kind  of  festival,  in  which  the  labourers  work  hard, 
that  their  ta$k  may  be  speedily  finished,  but  .in.  which 
they  are  highly  fed  by  their  employer,  and  ;nirth  and 
gaiety  abound.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  thisFeicmty  fa 
quarter  of  the  country,  the  liberal  treatment  given  by  the  ^^ 
employer  is  carried  to  eactravagance,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  workmen  do  not  labour  late  and  early  in  the 
way  that  is  done  in  the  upper  parts  of  Clydesdale  and  of 
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Ai^«^  fw^eJcUIe,  where  the  tatte  prfltetke  ift  slSl  ifi  ftMit  A*^ 
^11  i  gree  retained.  Here,  as  soon  as  the  wholt  field  <if  rM^ 
erft  are  collected  together  id  the  mottiingy  ifaej  rtocive  what 
is  eallM  their  iinMlsiO,  whieh  eonritu  6f  to  tomtitk  hread 
imd  ttilk  as  thej  eaa  d<»sti%y.  This  oaee  fioidMl,  Ihty 
proceed  to  Work ;  at  whieh  theif  eontbtie  till  ntae  o'doclt 
ia  the  mornings  when  a  plentiful  hreakfaH  «f  Mtthtal  foit^ 
ridge  and  milk  is  brought  them.  That  Mng  OTtr^  and  % 
sufficient  rest  afterwards  aduiifiistered^  th^  proeeod  ag^ 
to  work ;  from  whith  they  »re  stopt  ahdiit  twelve  by  an* 
Other  fefreshment.  A  dinner  of  hf  odi,  beef^  and  ale^  arrives 
at  two ;  and  thej  are  ttSowed  siiiEeiency  of  liflie  bi&re  it 
become  dark  to  take  thetf  snpper^  which  is  Ae  sakne  with 
their  breakfast.  Thie  reader  will  probably  wish  to  be  ift« 
formed  how  it  is  possible  that  these  people^  erammtdwitk 
victuals  to  the-  tnouth  at  all  ti Aes^  can  perform  any  wt>rk ;. 
or  why  at  this  season,  uid  in  a  diffiajtey  too^  so  prstarioua 
for  a  torn  etop^  so  much  valuable  time  fehtmld  be  thts 
wasted  ?  These  are  questions  whieh  rtttiaitt  With  the  farm^^ 
ers  of  Galloway  to  answer.  In  tiie  eastern  ^uat-ttl^  of  the 
country,  where  the  climata  is  more  fiivoaraUe,  where  the 
fitrmers  are  more  wealthy,  an4:the  erop  iMte  valoaUe,  a 
far  more  frugal  mode  df  management  is  adopted,,  which 
we  shall  take  occasieo  to  notice  when  we  ittara^  in  the 
progress  of  the  Work,  to  that  sick  of  the  island. 

The  injudicious  manner  in  Whieh  the  knd  waa  treated 
under  tillage,  made  but  a  scanty  return  fat  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman  before  the  introduction  of  foreign  max 
nures.  BesideS)  the  hatard  in  which  this  little  pittaaoe 
was  placed,  from  the  wetness  of  the  ditnace^  tended^  upon 
the  whole,  to  make  a  com  crop  both  uneertain  and  un* 
profitable.  Under  these  disadvantaged,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  fortunately^  at  an  early  period,  began  to  van* 
nder  the  improvesKnt  of  stock  as  cm  of  tbe  &ft  ob» 
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itcts  of  Hntit  eoItiYadon  ;  ft&d  an  unwetTicd  «ttentioii  to  Agricul- 
«tius  importaat  object  ulcimatelj  produced  tbat  famous ^  i^.  »it 
brttd  of  cattk  knowu  by  the  name  of  gaUo^foys.  This 
beted  of  ammals  are  said  to  be  the  natives  of  the  cous<» 
try,  improTed  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  ^hoioe 
of  the  handsomest  of  both  seses»  that  are  fc«pt  for  the  puis 
pose  of  breedings  ik&d  are  of  %  make  peculiar  to  this  dis^* 
trict.  They  are  ezeeedingly  w«ll  proportioned  ^  ^he  fore 
and  bind  quartera  being  nearly  of  <qual  weight  4  hav« 
4  small  short  head»  a  fine  eye  ^  arc;  even  on  the  back> 
aqoare  and  deep  01^  the  rib,  and  short  on  the  leg ;  are  e^ 
ceedingly  healthy,  and  fatten  sooner  than  any  other :  their 
unooeamon  icndtency  this  way  is  ol^servod  uk  the  cows, 
which  immediately  frtten  after  having  ealved ;  so  that 
.they  have  littk  mi)k:  non«  of  tfiem  have  horns*  DrFinf  Wik 
Samuel  Johnson  seems  to  b%ve  been  gfcatly  pnaoled  by 
'this  last  drenmstanee.  His  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
has  the  foUpwing  passage :  ^  Of  their  Uack  cattle  somo 
«re  without  horns,  called  by  the  Scots  hmik  cotuf,  as  we 
call  A  bee  a  Hm^U  in,  that  wants  o  sting.  Whether 
.this  difierenoe  be  specific  or  accideatal»  though  we  inqui- 
red with  grnu  4Uig€nci^  we  could  not  be  informed. 
We  are  not  very  sure  that  the  buU  is  ever  without 
herns,  though  we  have  been  told  that  such  bulls  theoe 
^re.  What  is  produced  by  putting  a  horned  and  an  unf. 
.homed  a»le  and  female  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried, 
who  thought  the  result  worthy  of  observation/*  The 
Doctor's  inquiries  upon  this  subject  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  extremely  defective  i  for  the  genuine  breed  of 
Oalloway  cattle  ar^  almost  all  without  horns ;.  and  the 
effect  of  the  con|unetion  which  he  mentions  has  been  tried 
o  thousand  times,  producing  4  calf  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  horns,  but  never  a  Mwcorrr,  as  the  Qofir 
IOC  i»  nip|K>sed  to  fc^ve  wpectcd* 
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Agrioil.       Little  attention  is  here  paid  to  the  dairy  ;  because  the 


tort. 


<    \    I.  >  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  rear  cattle  to  be  sent  to 
the  English  market.     The  calves,  after  remaining  some 
weeks  in  the  house,  are  turned  out  to  a  small  enclosure 
by  themselves ;  as  near  as  possible  to  which,  for  the  conve^ 
niencj  of  milking,  the  cows  are  kept.    When  the  maids 
go  to  perform  this  operation,  which  is  done  at  stated  pe» 
riods,  the  cows  and  calves  are  brought  together ;  the  calf 
is  placed  at  the  one  side  of  the  cow,  and  the  maid  goes 
with  a  pail  to  the  other ;  and  thus  the  operation  of  milk- 
ing and  sucking  goes  on  at  the  same  time.     This»  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  suddenly  interrupted,  from  the  oowH 
partiality  to  the  calf,  announced  by  a  blow  with  her  foot, 
which  often  overtuns  both  the  maid  and  her  pail. 
Sheep.        The  sheep  reared  in  the  stewartry  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  black-faced  breed,  which  is  so  common  over 
a  great  part  of  Scotland.    Twenty  years  ago  150  swine 
could  not  be  bought  in  all  Galloway,  while  now  perhaps 
10,000  may  be  had.     This  great  increase  is  probably 
owing  to  the  extended  scale  on  which  potatoes  are  now 
cultivated ;  this  root  in  winter,  and  grass  in  sunmier, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  their  food.     In  autumn  great 
quantities  of  pigs  are  brought  from  England  in  carts,  and 
sold  in  the  Dumfiies  markets :  these,  after  being  fed,  are 
often  bought  up  again  by  the  English  for  ciuring.     Up- 
wards of  1000  are  annually  bought  up  in  Galloway^  and 
cured  in  Dumfries,  partly  for  the  English  markets^  Ves- 
sels that  bring  coal,  lime,  &c.  from  England,  to  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  very  often  return  with  a  cargo  of  live 
swine  in  their  hold.     They  are  of  a  large  breed,  and 
weighing  fi'om  twelve   to   fourteen  stone.     Besides  the 
numbers  that  are  thus  sent  out  of  the  country,  they  also 
form  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  inhabit 
tants ;  it  being  customary  for  every  family  to  feed  one 
or  more  of  them. 
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Thye  dnmghtrhorses  of  this  countiy  are  in  general  of  aa  Agricul- 
under-size,  but  thej  have  been  much  improved  of  late  u..  ^    ,j 
years.     Tradition  states  that  the  ancient  Gallowaj  horses 
•prang  from  a  Spanish  breed,  which  escaped  from  a  ves-- 
sel  of  the  Armada  that  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast. 
Some  of  these  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  inland  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country.    Their  shape,  which  is 
in  general  good,  does  not  exceed  their  other  properties, 
being  esteemed  high-spirited,  veiy  hardy,  and  easily  main- 
tained. 

In  many  quarters  of  the  stewartry  the  proprietors  are  P]aatitioiq» 
actively  employed  in  rearing  plantations,  to  enrich,  adorn, 
«nd  shelter  the  country.  These  are  extremely  necessary 
in  this  grazing  district,  especially  under  the  practice  which 
Jiere  prevails,  of  leaving  the  full-grown  cattle  in  the  open 
air  during  the  whole  'Or  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter. 
The  woods  beloogmg  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  the 
mountainous  parish  of  Minnigaff,  have  been  found  highly 
valuable.  They  are  cut  at  twenty-five  years  old.  The 
prevailing  species  are  oak  and  ash.  .The  bark  is  stripped 
off  to  be  used  in  tanning  leather,  and  the  wood  is  con<r 
verted  into  charcoal. 

The  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  labours  under  great  Mlnenfe 
disadvantaged  in  consequence  of  no  mineral  coal  having 
hitherto  been  found  in  it.     In  other  respects,  however,  a 
variety  of  minerals  have  been  discovered  in  this  district, 
though  the  value  of  many  of  them  is  greatly  diminished 
on  account  pf  the  want  of  fuel.     In  the  parish  of  Rer-  iron. 
rick,  in  the  laods^of  Lord  McCartney,  there  is  a  rich  iron- 
mine,  which  was  opened  up  and  carried  on  for  some  time 
by  an  English  company,  but  is  now  desisted  from ;  not,  ^ 
however, .  that  it  is  by  any  means  exhausted,  but  owing 
entirely  to  the  inconvenience  of  shipping  it.     In  other 
quarters  iron-stone  is  found  in  similar  abundance,  but 
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MinenU-  mttst  Beccssarilj  remain  uatrroiight.    Lbnestoiie  «It0  if* 

Lime,  marl,  found  ia  diffcrcat  quarters,  but  of  a  hard  texture.     From 

**^'         the  want  of  coal  it  remains  untouched*    |n  the  easteni 

part  of  the  stewartrf  lime  is  iuiported  fropi  Duinfrieav 

shire,  ^nd  in  ether  parts  from  England.     3i^ell-marl  also 

exists  in  ^bundanoQ  ;  but  lime  is  in  most  places  imported 

in  preference  to  it.     Slake- quarries  have  been  wrought  ia 

jtbe  parishes  of  Kells  and  Parton ;  but  in  consequence,  il 

is  supposed,  of  defective  managemcntg  thej  have  gon^ 

^  into  disrepute.     But  the  chief  mineral  district  is  in  the 

-    western  part  of  the  stcwartrj,,  in  the  parish  of  ^^iinnigafi*. 

It  is  a  moontaino^s  territory  i  and  from  the  bowels  of  thci 

fuouniains  large  quantities  of  lead  have  been  dug*    The 

luilitaiy  road  bom  London  to  Dublin  passes  through  this 

Lnd,  parish  for  several  miles.    It  was  in  making  this  road, 

ix}L  thp  jenr  lies,  that  a  [oece  of  lead»ore was  accideatallj 

4isoov^red  by  a  soldier  who  was  at  wpik,    Hiis  import^ 

ant  discovery  was  first  made  in  the  {nroperty  of  Mr  HeroQ 

4>f  Heron.     It  produced  ai  one  time  about  400  toaaol 

ore  per  anfotm  ta  Mr  Heron  and  those  who  were  in  comt 

pany  with  him ;  but  the  pi?ofits  afterwards  declined,  as  i| 

was  found  that  the  mineral  strata  entered  the  lands  of  a 

neighbouring  proprietor,  Mr  Dunbar  of  Machermore.  On 

that  estate  it  is  still  sn^essfully  wrought*    In  the  centra 

pf  the  stewartry,  near  the  river  Keuj^  lead  has  been  fbnnd^ 

but  it  has  never  been  wrought  to  any  extent      Appearan« 

Ces  of  copper  have  been  also  observed  j  but  it  is  not 

known  that  any  trial  of  it  has  been  made.  Mineral  springs 

are  known  to  ejpst  in  different  quarters^  but  none  of 

Mineral  them  possess  any  great  reputation*     In  the  parish  of  BsIfi 

^"^^  maghie  there  we  at  least  five  mineral  springs,  wl^di, 

though  they  may  vary  in  strength,  seem  all  to  possess 

the  same  qualities.    The  most  remarkable  is  Lochenbreds^ 

^%\^y  ^tiui^ed  in  tb^  estat;  of  Wopdhallj  thf  property  ^ 
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*Mr  Lzvme  of  RedcasUe.  Of  this  the  foUowing  account  Mlamk 
is  givea  by  Mr  Eliezcr  Milligan,  surgeon  at  Castle 
Dou^as  (formerly  Carlinwark).  '<  It  is  a  strong  mine- 
ral springy  that  for  time  immemorial  has  been  frequent 
ed  by  numbers  every  spring  and  summer  season  for  be* 
hoof  of  their  health  ;  and  its  good  effects  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  every  one  of  the  fincuhy  that  knows  its  vir- 
tues. It  is  a  chalybeate  water,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain.  Being  cbcmi- 
.cally  tried  by  many,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  a  strong 
impregnation  of  that  ore.  Persons  afflicted  with  aguish 
complaints  have  always  'found  relief  from  its  use  ;  and 
even  in  obstinate  intermittents  perfect  cures  have  been 
made  by  it.  In  other  complaints  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
aiany  female  weaknesses,  this  water  has  been  famously 
luiown  to  be  most  serviceable  and  restorative,  even  when 
patients  have  been  given  up  by  the  faculty.*'  Some  years 
^o  Ae  proprietor  built  a  small  house,  in  which  lodgings 
may  be  had ;  but  still  the  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion, and  of  a  road,  prevent  the  benefit  of  Lochenbreck 
•well  from  being  extended  to  so  many  as  might  otherwise 
feoeive  it. 

In  the  porisbes  of  Parton  and  Lochrutton  there  are  also 
fbalybeate  springs,  which  at  one  time  possessed  consider- 
able reputation,  though  it  has  now  declined.  In  the  parish 
df  Carsephaim  also,  which  is  in  the  higher  northern  part 
of  the  stewartry,  almpst  all  the  springs  are  impregnated 
with  iron.  As  this  country  was  once  covered  with  tim-Theforais 
ber,  iron-mines  appear  to  have  been  formerly  wrought  in^40|||^ 
the  quarter  alluded  to  ;  but  the  operation  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a  prodigal  or  wasteful  manner*  The 
woods  were  cut  down  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the 
Ibfnaoes.  No  care  was  taken  of  the  future  growth  of  the 
f^esli  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  this  source  ef 
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lUrkcna.  industry  and  riches  was  speedily  exhausted.  la  Sweden 
i.—^ —  the  law  allows  oolj  a  certain  quantity  of  timber  to  be  an- 
nually  cut  down,  and  obliges  proprietors  to  fence  the  tes- 
ritocy  in  such  a  way  that  the  forest  may  be  enabled  spon*- 
tMieously  to  renew  itself;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  their 
mineral  operations  are  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
superior  to  what  has  been  attained  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
«nd  their  mines  remain  a  source  of  wealth  from  age  to 
age. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  stewartry  are,  Kirkcudbright, 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  Creetown,  Castle  Doui^las,  and  New 
Galloway ;  of  these,  Kirkcudbright  and  New  Galloway 
are  the  ooly  royal  boroughs. 

Kirkcudbright  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
church  which  stood  near  it,  and  was  dedicated  to  St  Cuth- 
bert.  It  is  the  head  town  of  the  stewartry,  in  which  the 
steward,  with  the  powers  of  a  sheriff,  holds  his  court*  I( 
was  anciently  a  borough  of  regality  under  the  Bouglasr 
ses,  when  they  were  lords  of  Galloway.  Upon  the  fill 
of  that  family,  it  was  erected  by  James  the  Second,  ia 
1455,  into  a  royal  borough.  The  borough  has  some  an- 
nual revenues,  arising  from  fisheries  and  lands,  worth  a* 
bout  L.  400  or  L.  500  per  annum.  Considerable  suras 
have  been  laid  out  by  the  magistrates  upon  public  build* 
ings,  particularly  upon  a  large  and  handsome  court* 
house,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts  of  justice  and 
fhe  public  meetings  of  the  stewartry.  The  town  itself  is 
agreeably  situated,  near  the  foot  of  the  rivet  Dee,  at  the 
head  of  extensive  sands,  which  are  periodically  covered 
by  the  tide  \  and  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  a  beau- 
tiful,  n^ly  insulated,  spot,  called  St  Mary's  isle,  a  seat  of 
Harbour  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbri^t  is  situ- 

^^\^'    *^^  °*^  *^  °°^  **^^  ^^  ^'^  Solway  Frith,  about  tea 
j^gues  nor^-east  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  sfven  leagues 
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flcyrih-west  of  St  Ree's  Head  in  EnglanH.  It  is  a  safe  na-  KMevd- 
tund  harbour,  with  good  anchorage,  and  shelter  firom  all  u2^^!L«i 
winds,  aind  bj  nmch  the  best  on  the  south  coast  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  being  almost  a  dij  harbour,  it  is  proper  only 
iofc  sttdi  vessels  as  can  take  the  ground*  The  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  Kirkcudbright  is  a* 
bout  five  miles  ;  and  the  widest  par^  at  the  point  of  St 
Mary's  Isle,  is  about  one  and  three-fourths.  In  the  mouth 
of  it  is  a  small  island  called  the  little  Ross ;  and  the  e&* 
'  trance  betwixt  it  and  the  east  shore  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
^alf  wide,  safe  and  bold  on  both  sides*  About  200  or 
300  yards  horth-^east  of  this  idand  is  a  road  where  ves« 
aels  may  anchor  and  ride  at  perfect  safety,  unless  die 
wind  blow  firom  S.  W*  to  S.  £•  by  £• ;  and  even  then 
if  it  do  not  blow  a  hard  gale*  There  is  here  sixteen 
feet  at  low  water,  and  fixrty-six  feet  at  high  water ;  the 
rise  being  about  twent^^four  fset*  Nearly  a  mile  wi Aia 
the  Little  Ross,  on  the  west  side,  is  Balmangan  Bay, 
where,  at  four  hours  flood,  vessels  have  twelve  or  fifben 
feet  water  either  in  spring  or  neep  tides.  About  two 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  little  Ross,  on,  the  east  side,  is 
a  large  bay,  called  the  Manxman's  lake,  where  upwards 
ef  100  vessels  may  lie  in  aaftty  in  a  soft  mud  or  clay 
bottom  ;  and  with  four  hours  flood  have  fourteen  or  six- 
teen feet' water  either  in  spring  or  neep  tides* 

CMt  St  Mary's  Isle,  there  runs  a  bar  nearly  across  the 
harbour.  At  ordinary  spring-tides  the  depth  Is  about 
twenty  feet  water  ;  and  vessels  may  either  pass. over,  or 
run  channel  course  close  in  with  die  rocks  on  the  south 
shore,  according  to  the  wind  and  time  of  the  tide*  After 
passing  the  bar,  the  channel  becomes  narrow,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  large  vessels  should  have  a  leading  wind  to 
carry  them  up  the  river*  Upon  the  shore,  close  by  the 
town,  there  is  a  fine  shelving  beach,  where  the  shipping 
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^^^^  lit  «v  ride  at  aticbor  m  fhs  disimtL  Hers  the  ^p0i  U 
^  ■  y  ■■  eight  feet  at  low  water,  axid  twen^f^eight  at  high  watu; 
The  rise  being  ebont  twenty  £Mt^  the  riwr  it  navigable  «a 
Tangland ;  that  i^*  two  milra  above  the  temu  Then  is 
aoffieient  water-  lor  yessda  of  eoo  tons ;  thongh  it  is  bet 
seldom  that  any,  excepting  oMstteg  sloqu,  aacend  so  high. 
The  large  tract  of  territory  which  fomis  the  harboer  ef 
Kirkcudbright  iumishea  dnlscy  tsngloy  aad  cpmnoon  sea* 
weed.  A  considerable  qoenti^  of  the  latter  ia  eat,  made 
into  kelp,  and  sold  for  the  soap  abd  bottle  maimfiueoriea 
FnK,  Urdi,  io  England.  Besides  salmon,  sea^-tront,  aad  hedinea^  the 
ioUowing  sea-fish  ire  to  be  found  in  the  harbour :  Cod^ 
which  are  sold  at  l|d.  per  peaod^  scad,  eaUedhefe^rier 
fyJi  bloehan,  mackeids,  wUbngs,  founder^  soica,  dcaies^ 
eels,  tand«eels,  ebbbocks  of  oodlodu;  ahrimpa,  lesser 
apetted  sharks^  called  here  J^g-fi^p  «&gal  ilmrk,  and 
bulls  heada  or  noinars  liMindiB,  porpeisea^  end  herrings 
The  shellofish  are,  rocfc^yster^  lehoten,  cockle^  saasclei^ 
wilks,  bttckies,  limpets^  end  oebe.  The  euufswls  are^ 
banudle  geese,  enrlews,  herons,  sedJegged  orows  ec 
daws,  and  pipers^  called  here  /aaid^iyjywi,  sea-pies,  wild 
ducks,  teals,  pnffins,  seasfi  or  black  duckets,  herring  gvDi^ 
winter  gnlla  or  maws,  eoatiaon  saft-mews,  Uedi  caps  or 
sea»crows,  tarns,  &e. 
CMtkdikcf.  Adjoining,  to  ihis  borough  eie  Or  remains  «f  two  an* 
cient  castles.  The  first  is  called  in  eld  writings  Casde. 
mains  or  Castkdikes.  lis  mounds  and  dikes  arc  etill  Mk 
mainbg.  it  belonged  originally  to  the  lords  of  Gallov 
way,  while  Galloway  remained  a  separate  regathy^  in  e 
great  mieasuro  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Seotlee4« 
John  Baliol,  having  married  one  of  the  cpbeiresaes  of  Alv 
Ian  the  hst  lord  of  Galloway,  obtained  ^$  ceslle  as  » 
part  of  her  proportion  of  her  father's  proper^,  Whee 
^  contest  between  the  desc^dants  of  Baliol  aud  Rob^ 
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hrnee  fn  tfat  crtywa  of  Soodcnd  tmiii&Attd  ia  hmot  of  ^^^^^ 

Wight. 

the  iBtter^  tbe  pF6ptrt]r  fiC  BaUol  was  forfeited ;  and  this  ^  ^  .^ 
eastk  was  bestowed  ttpon  the  I>ouglasses»  With  whom  it 
teflutitied  till  tbeb  farfialtare  in  1455*  James  the  Fourth 
granted  this  castk  to  iM  horeogh  of  Kirksudhrighl  ttt 
1509  ^  fattt  it  has  staoe  been  tlieaated  bf  the  oorporauoo^ 
and  its  site  is  priirMs  propertj* 

WiMtiseaUedthe  Castle  of  Kifkcndbrigfat,  of  whidi  Caatle  ^ 
a  magoiioeat  nun  reaaaias,  was  boilt  about  the  jear  1570  brishs. 
bf  Sir  Thomas  M^Lellan  of  Bombie,,  ancestor  of  the  brdt 
of  Kirkiaidbrtght^  npon  the  sitei  of  a  collegiate  cfanreh^ 
which  had  been  teceatlj  demolished  bj  the  reftitmers* 
A  desmidant  of  this  Sir  Themns^  John  third  Lord  Kiriu 
^wtiwighty  possessed  ptopertf  oF  ihist  esteatin  this  qnt^• 
ter.    He  wis  a  noabila  prei^teriatv  snd  a  vsQleni  oppo* 
test  of  Cromwell  and  die  ladtpendents*    He  took  tip 
itma  in  fiivoor  of  tbt  crown^  nod  rtdsec^  ft  his  own  ex« 
poneoy  t  r^ittenl  of  foot^from  among  hit  tenants  and  tns* 
salS|  whibh  he  tanied  over  into  Ireland,  from  wheneo 
fiw  of  sbem  remtned^    Ks  had  tiie  misf ortonO^  t^  be  al» 
ways  in  oppoMieii  w  the  mUng  portf  •    After  tiie  io» 
Moration  ho  fovnd  his  presbjrterisn  prtnfciphs  aMre  ob» 
ncdatotts  dHui  fsrmsrlj*    Some  women  hateing  made  A 
disintbUNO  It  the  introdootion  of  an  opisoopal  aosnistet 
kifto  the  kislc  of  Kiikcndbright^.  the  pciv7«^eonn«il  granted 
n  oMnmissim  to  ibt  £arb  of  Linlithgow,  Oailowajr^  An* 
nancUde^  ssnd  Onuntanrig,  with  Sir  John  Wauehope,  to 
inquire  into  &e  matter.    These  foor  earls  came  to  Eixk^ 
ondbright  emde^  and  found  the  Lord  KiTkcndbright  had 
eonatenaneed  what  iSMae  women  had  done;  they  therefore 
smt  him  prisoner  toEdinbnrghy  28d  May  1603,.  where  he 
sbordy  after  diod,  and  his  nsighboors  by  degrees  ao^uii^ed 
aUlnsi 
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1^^^  The  town  of  Kirkcudbright  itself  bears  some  maxki  df 
*  ^  ■  ancient  fortifications.  A  deep  ditch  and  a  wall  appear  to 
£^  have  formerly  surrounded  it«     Soase  ytxj  trifling  remaiiis 

of  the  wall  and  ditch  still  exist.    Strang  gates  were  like* 
wise  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  to  xesiat  any  eae« 
mj«    It  is  not  long  since  the  gates  were  pulled  down  to 
make  waj  for  new  buildings.     The  tide  does  not  at  pre* 
sent  reach  the  ancient  ditch ;  but  as  the  sea  appears  to 
hzve  retreated  from  this  coast,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  flowing  tide  maj  have  fbrmerlj  filled  with  water  the 
ditch  around  the  town.  Jn  Nicolsaii's  and  Bum's  Histacy 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  no* 
tice  is  taken  of  a  manuscript  account,  in  1547,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Carkton  of  Carleton  Hall,  of  an  incursion  into 
Scotland,  **  conducted  by  himself,  who  conunanded  a  party 
under  the  Lord  Wharton,  warden  of  the  west  marches." 
Sir  Thomas  says,  **  He  went  through  Tweeddale  with  his 
party,  and  plundered  the  oountxy ;  dien  attacked  Dum- 
fries, which  submitted  to  become  subjects  of  Edward. 
He  sent  also  a  summons  to  KirkobrU  (as  he  calls  it)  te 
come  and  make  oath  to  the  king's  nnajes^ :  upon  refu- 
sing ,hemarched  with  his  party,  and  came  to  the  town  a 
little  after  sun-risings    But  they,  who  saw  us  comjng, 
barred  their  gates,  and  kept  their  dikes ;  for  the  town  is 
diked  on  both  sides,  with  a  gate  to  the  water  ward^  and  a 
gate  on  the  over  end  to  the  fell  ward."  However,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Thomas's  account,  the  town^  though  attadud^ 
was  not  taken. 

Below  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  harbour,  are  vestiges  of  a  battery  erected  by  King 
William  the  Third  when  his  fleet  lay  wind-bound  in  this 
bay,  as  he  was  going  to  raise  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 
In  the  same  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  cave  .in  the  preci* 
pice  on  the  sea-shore ;  from  the  entrance  it  proceeds  60 
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ftetin  length.    It  is  narrow  at  tbe  mouthy  bat  gfadaally  ^j^^^ 
widens,  rising. to  12  cr  13  feet  in  height ;  after  which  iti»    ^   '  $ 
contracts  towards  its  lennination.     The  cave  is  evidentlj 
the  work  of  nature ;  but  its  entrance  appears  to  have  been 
fbnnerlj  made  into  a  regular  door  with  a  lintel :  from  its 
difficult  access  amidst  rocks  and  precipicel»  it  was  pro* 
htlblj  a  hiding  place  in  former  times.     There  are  manj 
▼estiges  of  ancient  camps  and  fortresses  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town,  which  indicate  that  this  quarter  of  the  countrj 
had  once  been  the  scene  of  much  activity  ;  but  the  mostst  Mav^f 
remarkable  object  near  Kirkcudbright  is  St  Mary's  Isle, '^ 
the  beautifiil  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.    It  is  a  penin* 
sola  situated  amidst  the  sands  below  the  town,  which  are 
flooded  by  the  tide.    In  former  times,  it  appears  diat  the 
sea  flowed  completely  round  it  at  every  flux  of  the  tide,  and 
even  covered  one-half  of  what  is  now  clothed  with  ver« 
dure.     St  Mary's  Isle  was  formerly  a  prioxy,  founded  by 
Fergus  l(»d  of  Galloway  in  die  reign  of  David  the  First. 
The  prior  was  a  lord  of  parliament ;  but  no  vestiges  of' 
the  buildings  now  remain. 

-  The  royal  borough  called  New  GaUowaj^.is  an  inland  New  CteJlo- 
village,  in  the  centre  of  the  stewartry,  upon  the  water  of^*^* 
Ken.  The  fuel  used  here  by  the  common  people  is  peat, 
and  that  is  scarce.  Coal  is  brought  20  mDes  by  land* 
carriage :  hence,  although  well  situated  for  a  woollen  nuu 
nufactory  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can 
ever  be  greatly  improved.  It  has  four  annual  fairs,  and 
an  excellent  market  for  oat-meaj  and  barley,  where  con- 
siderable quantities  are  bought  up  to  be  exported  from 
the  stewartry. 

Castle  Douglas,  formerly  called  Carlinwari,  is  situa-Ca«tle  Dot- 
ted upon  the  loch  of  that  name,  and  has  been  erected  into^^ 
a  borough  of  barony,  and  is  a  thriving  village  not  more 
t^  thirty  years  old ;  but  in  which  thve  are  now  aboui 
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attempted ;  but  the  price  of  fuel  i%  %  grievous  impeOi* 
rnent* 

Gucbouie*  The  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  has  also  had  a  rapid  rise ;  its 
oldest  house  was  aa  inn^  which  was  built  about  forty  jears 
ago ;  but  it  now  ccmtains  nearly  1200  inhalMtants.  Ithai 
been  raised  to  its  present  size  and  population  bj  the  cot* 
ton  manufiicture^  which  is  here  established  to  a  conaide-i' 
rable  exteut.  Loch  Whianion  supplies  Ae  cotton  miUs 
with  a  copious  stream  of  water;  the  diannel  for  eonveyin^ 
which  fram  the  lake  was  cat  through  a  considerable  hill 
at  no  small  expence.  Coal  is  imported  from  England  to 
be  used  as  fbeh  Mir  Murray  of  Brotighton  is  superior  of 
Ae  village ;  he  has  a  beautiful  modem  house  in  the  &eigh« 
bonrhood,  surrounded  bj  about  1000  acres  of  ground  laid 
out  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds* 

Cicet0wtv  Creetown  has  latelj  beea  erected  into  a  borough  of 
baronj.  It  was  formerlj  denominated  the  Firry  Town  0/ 
Cree,  from  the  ferry  or  passage  boat  constantly  kept  there* 
Creetown  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
Wigton  Bay.  Some  manufactures  have  lately  been  in* 
troduced  there.  A  considerable  number  of  vessels^  em^ 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  it»  and  it  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Wigton  Bay  may  be  considtred  as  die  frith 
or  estuary  by  which  the  river  Cree  falls  into  St  George's 
Channel.  It  is  navigable  for  about  fifteen  miles*  It  is 
about  three  miles  broad  for  about  six  miles  from  its  en* 
trance,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  as  it  extends  into 
the  country,  and  divides  the  shire  of  Wigton  from  die 
stewartry  of  ELirkcudbright.  There  is  good  anchorage  iu 
several  places  of  the  bay,  but  in  particular  a  little  below 
Creetown,  to  which  a  ship  of  500 .  tons  may  come  and 
ride  in  safety :  it  has  a  kind  of  soft  bhie  clay  bottom,  and 
snakes  a  very  sa£e  harbour.    The  ilUat  trade  of  mauf* 
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giiftg  had  for  a  considerable  time  so  mudi  occupied  the^^*"''*"^^ 
ItteatioQ  and  capitals  of  the  most  intelUgem  and  enterpri-8initg|^Ui|^ 
sing  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district^  to  the  total  ex-^ 
dosion  of  trade  and  manufactntes^  that  the  idea  of  acqm« 
ling  wealth  in  a  coxiunercial  line^  bj  fair  and  upright 
dealings^  seemed  altogether  to  be  laid  aside.  Companies 
were  formed  solelj  with  a  vieW  of  aggrandizing  theit 
foTiunes  St  the  expence  of  the  revenue ;  and  in  order  the 
better  to  conceal  their  designs,  every  smuggler  becsime  vt 
farmer;  by  which  means  he  had  always  a  number  of  men 
9nd  horses  at  command;  These^  when  actmg  in  concert; 
could  easily  muster  300  or  400  men  and  horsies;  and  were 
thereby  perfectly  able  to  set  the  revenue  officers  at  defi« 
ance,  and  escort  their  goods  through  the  country  trnmo^ 
lested.  It  became  a  difficult  matter  t6  suppress  such  da-^, 
ring  adventurers  by  land^  Government,  therefore;  wisely 
increased  its  strength  by  sea,  augmented  the  number  of 
excise  yachts,  and  placed  hulks  with  armed  men  on  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
the  almost  total  annihilation  of  that  species  of  traffic; 
Some  years  ago  the  spirit  of  trade  began  to  show  itself; 
and  produced  the  villages  already  mentioned ;  but  they 
suffered  considerable  shocks  by  the  late  and  present  War. 
r  The  markets  and  fairs  of  this  district  are  by  no  means  i^Ht 
on  a  respectable  footing ;  the  English  market  being  al- 
ways resorted  to  with  the  whole  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
country.  The  only  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a 
fair  is  held  at  Gatehouse  and  ELeltouhul,  where  a  fevr. 
young  cattle  and  cows  are  disposed  of;  There  are  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  markets  for  goods,  where  ser- 
v.ants  are  hired,  and  old  horses  occasionally  sold. 

Two  great  roads  pass  through  the  stewartry  j  the  onfc  ; 
from  Dumfries  along  the  southern  part  of  the  county  by 
Orrkirk,Twynholm,  Gatehouse^  Crcetown,  towards  New4 
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^  AtrtiqtttFo  ton  dtewftrt.  This  is  the  militarj  road  from  Eagland  !• 
Portpatrick.  The  other  toad  passes  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  countj  hj  New  Galloway,  and  joins  the  for« 
met  at  Newton  SteWart,  in  Wigtonshire.  This  road  is  a 
coutinuation  of  that  from  Edinburgh  bj  Leadhills,  as  die 
Jbrmer  ma  j  be  considered  as  a  oontinaadoa  of  the  road 
horn  Edinburgh  bj  MoSat  and  Dumfries* 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  still  tolenu 
bly  numerous,  although  the  operation  of  building  fences 
has  considerably  injured  them. 
Abbejr  of  The  parish  of  New  Abbey  derives  its  name  from  a 
*Ci$tertian  monastery  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Devorgilla,  or  DonorguUla  (for  her 
nanote  is  very  variously  spelled),  daughter  of  Allan  lord 
of  Galloway,  wife  to  John  Baliol  lord  of  Castle  Ber- 
nard, and  mother  of  John  Baliol  king  of  Soodand.  It 
was  at  first  called  the  jihbey  of  Sweetheart^  from  her  hus- 
band's heart  iiaving  been  embalmed^  and  placed  in  an 
ivory  box  bound  with  silver,  which  was  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  church  near  the  altar ;  but'  the  name  was  af- 
terwards altered  to  that  of  New  Ahbty^  The  niins  of  the 
abbey  exhibit  the  remains  of  a  beantiful  lofty  building  of 
the  light  Gothic  style  of  architecture  ;  its  church  is  ig4 
-^  feet  long,  102  feet  broad  at  the  cross,  and  06  feet  at  the 
ends,  with  a  tower  upwards  of  90  feet  high.  This  struc- 
ture stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  level  field  of  about  20 
acres,  called  ihtfrecina,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  built  of  granite  stones  of  great  size ;  some 
of  them,  even  near  the  top  of  the  wall,  seem  to  be  no  less 
than  a  ton  weight. 

Hills  cattle.  The  ruins  of  Hills  castle  are  to  be  seen  about  three 
miles  south-west  from  Dumfries.  From  the  adjacent  lake 
it  is  sometimes  called  Locbrutton.  It  was  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Douglas  family  \Aittk  lords  of  Gallowigr. 
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In  A.  I>.  1900  it  was  of  sufficient  cjttcnt  to  teceWt  King  Antigoititt, 
£dward  the  Krst  on  his  Way  to  Kirkcudbright.  What  re- 
mains of  the  edifice  is  a  towef  with  adjacent  buildings^ 
which  surround  a  square '  court.  Over  a  gate,  which 
seems  to  he  of  more  modem  construction  than  the  rest^ 
appears  the  date  1598. 

In  the  same  eastern  part  of  the  stewartry>  in  the  parish  t.indu^te 
of  Tcrrcgks,  arc  the  ruins  of  the  college  of  Lincludden.  *** 
h  stands  upon  a  small  stream  called  the  water  of  Ctudtn, 
where  it  falls  into  ,the  river  Nith  about  two  miles  above 
Dumfries.  It  was  originally  a  Benedictine  nunnery^ 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth  by  Uthred,  fa« 
ther  to  RoUand  lord  of  Galloway^  who  is  buried  here. 
On  account  of  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  nuns^  Archibald 
Earl  of  Douglas,  and  lord  of  Galloway,  changed  it  into  a 
monastery  consisting  of  a  provost  and  twelve  beadsmen. 
This  earl  died  in  1400,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestry  here  | 
over  the  door  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  his  arms,  and 
those  of  his  lady,  who  was  heiress  of  Bothwell.  The 
provosts  of  lincludden  were  genenerally  men  of  conside* 
table  eminence,  and  many  of  thenl  appear  to  have  held 
important  offices  in  the  state*  From  what  remains  of  that 
ancient  building,  which  is  part  of  the  provost's  house,  the 
chancel,  and  some  of  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  an 
idea  may  be  easily  formed  of  its  former  splendour.  The 
choir  in  particular  was  finished  in  the  finest  style  of  the 
florid  Gothic :  the  roof  was  treble,  in  the  manner  of  that 
of  king^s  college  at  Cambridge:  and  the  trusses,  from 
whence  the  ribbed  arch«^work  sprung,  are  covered  with, 
coats  of  arms.  The  lower  roof  is  now  entirely  demolished : 
the  middle  one,  a  plain  arch,  still  stands  ;  but  the  upper- 
most  roof,  which  consisted  of  timber  and  lead,  was  d^*. 
siroyed  at  the  reformation.  The  Earls  of  Douglas^  whett^ 
in  the  aLeaith  of  Ibeir  fcmer  and  greatness,  ^^pi^foded  coah- 
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^ntiqo^^sidenibk  sums  in  onuunentiiig  this  place,  which  was  thdr 
favourite  residence  when  wardeoa  of  the  west  marches* 
In  the  chancel  is  the  elegant  tomb  of  Margaret  daughter 
of  Robert  the  Third,  wife  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Do«gla% 
first  Duke  of  Teronan,  and  son  of  Archibald  the  Grim. 
^  Her  effigy,  kt  full  length,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  "  lay  on 
the  stone,  her  head  resting  on  two  cushions,  but  the  figure 
is  now  mutilated ;  and  her  bones,  till  lately,  were  scatter- 
ed about,  in  a  most  indecent  manner,  by  some  wretches 
who  broke  open  the  repository  in  search  of  treasure*".  The 
tomb  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  with  all  parts  most  beau- 
tifully carved.  On  the  middle  of  the  axx^h  is  the  heart, 
the  Douglasses  arms,  guarded  by  three  x;halices  set  aoss- 
wise,  with  a  star  near  each.  The  chalices  are  supposed 
to  be  cups,  the  insignia  of  the  office  of  Douglas,  as  cup> 
bearer  of  Scotland.  On  the  wall  is  inscribed,  **ji  Paidi  di 
Dieus**  add  at  some  distance  beneath,  **Hiejacet  D—- sa 
Margaretta  regu  Scotiae^Vz,  quondam  Comitessa  de  Dou^ 
glas.     D— na  GoUovidise  et  valiis  jitma$tdia.** 

In  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  nine  shields,  containing  as 
many  coats  of  arms.  In  one  are  the  three  stars,  the  original 
coat  of  this  great  house ;  for  th^  heart  was  not  added  till  the 
good  Sir  James  was  employed  in  carrying  that  of  Robert 
Bruce  to  the  Holy  Land.  Besides  these  are  the  arms  af- 
ter that  event,  and  also  their  arms  as  lords  of  Annaadale, 
Galloway,  and  liddesdale.  Near  the  tomb  is  a  door-case, 
richly  ornamented  with  carving ;  and  on  the  top  the  heart 
and  cups,  as  in  the  fornoer.  The  remains  of  a  bowling 
green  and  flower  garden,  with  the  parterres  very  visible^ 
still  exist  on  the  south*east  side  of  the  building  ;  bejoad 
which  is  a  great  artificial  mount,  with  a  spiral  walk  totbe 
top,  which  is  hollowed,  and  has  a  turf-seat  vound ;  whcnoe 
there  is  a  most  delightful  view  over  the  adjacent  fitpmtrjp 
to  which.tbe  jnoctioa  of  the  rivers  is  oo  small  additi^a 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  stcwartry  contiderablc  Antiqoiric» 
cmmbers  are  to  be  found  of  what  are  stjled  Drmdical 
€ircks  OT  temples f  cmxAMSi^  of  several  monstrous  blocks 
of  rude  stone^  or  rather  massy  rocks,  set  up  separately,  so 
«s  to  enclose  a  circular  area.  By  what  mechanical  con- 
trivance these  stones  were  set  on  end,  is  now  altogether 
incomprehensible  ;  and  they  are  suffered  to  remain,  ltk« 
the  Egyptian  temples,  which  the  present  Arabs  and  na- 
tives of  the  trountry  dare  not  attempt  to  demolish,  lest  they 
fee  overwhelmed  in  the  mins.  The  art  by  which  thej 
were  constructed  is  now  unknown.  In  most  parishes  in 
'the  stewartry  some  of  the  Druidical  circles  either  now 
«zist,  or  were  standing  in  the  memory  of  persons  still 
alive ;  but  considerable  numbers  of  them  have  been  demo- 
lished; that  is,  the  stone^  have  been  blown  to  pieces,  and 
x;arried  ofi,  to  serve  as  materials  for  erecting  ftrm-houses. 

In  the  parish  of  Urr  is  a  large  mount,  evidently  arti&Moit  of 
cial,  called  the  tnoat  9/ Urr,  which  is  peihaps  the  largest   ^* 
work  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.    It  stands  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Urr  aboat  half.a*mile  below  the  church. 
Some  antiquarians  consider  these  artificial  h\lls  as  the  spots 
where  courts  of  justice  were  held  by  our  ancestors  in  ^- 
cient  times*     Though  there  is  no  reason  §ot  supposing 
that  this  was  a  Roman  work,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  that  people,  as  their 
coins  have  been  here  found  on  different  occasions* 
'     In  the  parish  of  Rerrick  are  the  remains  of  the  abbey  DoBdmii 
of  Dundrennan  :  it  is  situated  in  a  long  and  narrow  val-"*"      **' 
ley  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Solway  Frith.     In 
the  Appendix  to  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  &c.  the 
following  account  is  given  of  its  foundation  :  **  Dundren- 
.nan  abbey,  situate  on  Solway  Frith  about  two  miles  from 
Kirkcudbright,  in  Galloway,  was  founded  by  Fergus  lord 
of  Galloway,  in  the  year  1142.    The  monks  thereof  wele 
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AoiiquitiAof  the  Castertiaii  order,  brought  from  Rievdl,  ift  E^kbd. 
Sylvanus  Was  the  first  abbot  of  this  place ;  he  died  U 
Belleland  7nio  Id.  Octobris,  anno  1189.  The  last  abbol 
thereof  was  Edward  Maxwell,  son  of  John  Lord  Herries; 
after  whose  death  James  the  Sixth  annexed  this  plaoe  to 
bis  royal  chapel  of  Stirling.  The  Cbromde  of  Melrose 
is  thought  to  have  been  written  bj  an  abbot  of  this  mo* 
iMisterj.  The  first  part  thereof  is  certainly  penned  by  aa 
£ngUshman,  and  is  a  continuation  of  Bede's  history ;  the 
second  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  Scotsman,  fami* 
liar  and  contemporary  with  our  Stuarts.  The  Oxford  edi- 
tion, published  in  the  year  1684,  does  not  agree  with  our 
manuscripts.  Allan  lord  of  Galloway  was  buried  in  this 
^lace  in  the  year  1233." 

From  the  ruins  of  this  monastery  it  appears  to  have 
been  an  extensive  and  beautiful  pile,  though  now  it  is  mi- 
serably  dilapidated.  The  church  of  the  monastery  was  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  with  a  spire  over  its  centre,  which 
tradition  says  was  200  feet  high.  The  body  was  12<I 
feet  in  length,  and  divided  ink)  three  aisles  by  seven  clus- 
tered columns  supporting  arches  on  each  side.  The  breadth 
of  the  side  aisles  was  15  feet  each ;  that  of  the  middle 
aisle  95  feet^  The  tr^sept  measured  from  north  to  south 
120  feet,  from  east  to  west  40  feet. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  was  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  middle  aisle,  and  only  35  feet  in  length  :  four  sasall 
clustered  cdumns,  ranging  on  each  side  of,  and  in  a  line 
with,  the  two  easternmost  that  supported  the  spire,  di» 
irid(^  the  transept  into  two  unequal  portions. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  were  the  cloisters, 
oontaining  a  square  area  of  04  feet,  with  a  grass-plot 
in  the  centre.  East  and  west,  but  chiefly  south  of  the 
cloisters,  were  the  lodgings  and  different  t>ffices  of  the 
-mnMfiKj^  Q«9«p7mg  %  space  of  nwr  $oo  fcet  square. 
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Towtcds  tlie  south  did  of  the  wettem  mde  of  thesis  iHiffld*^^^^^ 
iagt  was  a  small  projectiiig  erectionr  in  shape  of  a  crt>8«^ 
axacdj  aiiailar  to  the  dracch,  but  inverted ;  dioae  parts 
vvhicfa  fronted  the  east  in  one^  facing  the  west  in  the  o« 
Iher.  lliere  is  no  vestige  rematntng  of  the  tomb  of  All- 
ien lord  of  Galloway,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bosied 
here.  He  last  abbot  of  this  place  was  £dward  Max# 
Welly  son  to  John  Lord  Qerries^  who  here  afforded  an  a* 
sjlum  to  Marj  Queen  of  Soots  in  1568»  in  her  fatal 
flight  towards  England  after  the  battle  of  Langside. 

The  remains  of  Buittle  castle  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pa*Biiittk 
rish  of  that  name,  about  fifteen  miles  westward  from^*^ 
Dumfries*  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  residence 
nf  John  BaUol  King  of  Scotland.  Some  scattered  frag* 
ments  of  waUs,  a  sunoonding  ditch,  and  vaults,  are  the 
onlj  parts  of  the  stmctnre  that  have  baffled  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  vaults  are  covered  with  large  ash  trees. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  found,  in  a  lump  of  lime  taken 
from  Uie  ruins  of  the  castle,  an  old  coin,  of  brass  bearing 
the  date  1220.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
castle  was  erected  posterior  to  that  date. 

In  the  same  parish  is  one  of  those  ruins  commonly  called  Vitrified 
^kri/UdfotUp  which  have  greatly  perplexed  anti^piarians.mtfiJoa 
They  are  stone-buildings,  which  bear  the  nuurks  of  having 
suffered  fire  of  such  intenseness  as  to  bring  upon  them  evi- 
dent marks  effusion.  Different  conjectures  have  been  sta- 
ted to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  appearance.  One  of  these 
is,  that  the  building  was  originally  constructed  of  stcvie, 
but  bound  together  with  great  beams  and  posu  of  timber, 
in  the  manner  that  Cscsar  describes  the  ancient  Gauls  as 
having  erected  their  fortificatkms,  to  render  them  di£kult  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  battering  ram.  It  has'been  supposed^ 
however,  that  when  such  fortresses  were  assailed  by  fire^ 
thclacge  quantities  of  timber  contained  in  them,  genara« 
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4>2%^^ted  sufficient  heat  to  pro4ace  a  partial  fiition  pf  the  stoneSi 
"^"^  and  that  thu^  the  yitrificatioa  was  produced  at  the  time  of 

their  destru<:tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  mora 
generally  imagined,  that  the  vitrification  was  coeval  wiA 
^  existence  of  the  boildingSi,  and  th^t  thej  might  bc^ 
hrottght  into  that  state  in  one  of  twp  waj$ :  Either  the 
walls  might  be  originallj  built  ^n  the  centre  of  a  frame 
of  woo4f  and  when  they  had  rea^thed  their  intended 
height,  the  wood  being  set  on  fire,  a  great  part  of  the 
^tones  might  be  vitrified  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cement  the 
whde  together :  or  it  has  be^  conjectured,  that  instead 
of  wood,  which  could  scarcely  produce  the  e£fect  here 
supposed,  kelp,  or  common  sea* weed,  was  used;  that 
being  intermingled  in  great  abundaqce,  or  stratified  with 
the  stones  of  the  building,  ^  is  done  with  bricks  or  lime? 
^tone  in  a  kiln,  and  bqrge  quantities  of  the  same  substance 
laid  over  the  walls,  the  whole  was  set  on  fire,  and  that  thus 
the  stones  of  the  wall  were  softened  and  cemented  toge- 
|her,  by  being  partially  reduced  to  glass*  In  opiifimuu 
tion  of  this  last  conjecture,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  tlie 
kind  of  stones  of  which  ^ch  forts  are  built  are  actually 
capable  of  being  easily  melted  or  vitrified  by  the  aid  of 
the  mmeral  alkali  which  abounds  in  kelp  or  sea^weed*  It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  all  the  forts  of  the  kind  allu- 
ded  to,  the  walls  of  which  appear  to  have  sufiered  partial 
vitrification,  stand  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  ads- 
coast* 
Boclrtng  In  the  parish  of  Kells  is  to  be  ^een  f  singular  curiositj, 
yvhich  some  antiquarians  have  cpnjectured  to  be  of  Dnii- 
dical  origin.  It  is  called  the  rocking  sUme*  It  is  eight  or 
ten  ^ns  weight,  and  rests  upon  another  rock.  It  is  so 
liicely  balanced  that  it  can  be  moved  by  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  It  is  altogether  rude,  and  bears  no  appearance 
#£  Workmanship.     Adjoinuig  to  it  is  a  small  pool  ff  w%^ 
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|er«    It  is  in  a  hilly  ooimtrj,  near  the  suaumt  of  a  coosi*  Anrigwiticc 
^erable  ridge. 

In  the  parish  of  Balmaghie,  in  an  island  in  the  rnrer  DeeThneff 
of  sixteen  Scots  aares  in  extent,  are  the  stately  remains  of  ^ 
ibc  ancient  castle  of  Thrieve  or  Thrieff.  It  was  fermerlj 
the  residence  of  die  Douglasses,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
hnih  by  one  of  that  family  upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
castle  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  lords  or  petty  kings 
lof  Galloway.  The  remiains  of  the  castle  consist  of  a  great 
square  tower,  built  witli  a  slate-Eke  stone.  It  is  sur- 
rounded at  a  small  distance  by  a  wall  with  four  round 
lowers :  it  has  also  a  strong  gate.  Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  and  the  annexation  of  Galloway  to  tibe 
crown  of  Scotland  in  1455,  this  castle  came  mto  the 
hands  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  fiunily  of  Maxwell.  The  Lords  Maxwell,  afterwards 
Earls  of  Nitfasdale,  possessed  the  heritable  office  of  stew- 
ards of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  keepers  of  the 
ca^e  of  Thrieff,  until  the  year  1747,  when  all  the  heri- 
table jurisdictions  in  Scotland  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 

^hc  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Thrieff  received  from  each 
of  th^  f wenty-six  or  twtnty-seren  parishes  of  the  stew- 
artry of  Kircudbright  what  was  called  a  Jardner  mart  cow; 
that  is,  a  fat  oow  in  such  condition  as  to  be  fit  fiir  killing 
and  salting-  at  Martinmas  for  winter  provision.  These 
hrdner  mart  cows  were  regularly  paid  to  the  Earl  of 
Nithsdale  till  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  Earl  in  1715,  when 
it  went  into  disuse  :  but  formerly,  so  attentive  were  the 
family  to  that  right,  that  when,  in  the  year  1704,  they  sold 
the  estate  upcm  which  the  castle  of  Thrieff  stood,  they 
rcsierved  the  island  and  castle,  that  it  might  afford  them  a 
title  to  the  twenty-seven  lardner  mart  cows  belonging  to 
the  castle  :  and  they  regularly,  by  a  written  conunission^ 
appointed  a  captaia  of  the  castle  of  Thrieff. 
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DiirmlrtkeliwIiksiiiitoKiiig  GhHkstfae  l^nt,  tiie 
Earl  of  Nithsdale  held  diift  €Mtk  for  the  king ;  and  anne^ 
paid,  «Bd  rictualkdy  «  ganisM  of  ei^hlj  men,  beaidet  of- 
iwert,  all  mt  bis  amn  expeoce  ;  tall  at  ka^  las  Mftjes^^ 
vfiafale  to  aend  him  any  asabtance,  directed  him  to  j&ake 
the  best  toodiltoBs  he  could  for  faimaelf  imd  his  ganiaoa* 

In  the  {tariah  of  Sirkheaa,  part  of  the  miiia  are  adU  to 
he  seen  vrf  the  caatles  of  Gaveoa  aad  Wea&a.  They  woo 
enee  the  pn^erty  of  the  Ktgeat  Morton,  and  were  htm 
qpmAj  khabttcd  hy  him.  After  las  fdrfeitBre  diej  were 
granted  to  the  fitimilj  of  Nitfaadak, 
Mvoutttrj  Contignoiia  to  the  church  of  Tongland  are  the  mina  of 
fa^^"^  the  monastery  of  that  name.  It  was  fiDonded  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  hy  Fergus  ktd  of  Grallewqr. 
The  Jtonl^  were  of  the  Prswnonatratentian  order,  foned 
by  St  Herbert  an  1120  inFranoe,  and  reoatvod  dmir  name 
fc^ai  their  fint  nbbey,  which  was  in  Piedmont^  in  Chaa« 
pagne.  Fergoa  brangbt  tbooi  from  Cockarsand,  in  Lan* 
eadiire,  to  thia  primy.  Aieiind<r  abbot  of  Tongland 
swore  fealty  to  Edwanl  the  f  iiat  in  the  iSM.  Jamea 
Henries  prior  of  Tongland,  in  tiia  1490,  repaired  die 
meaastety  49f  Tonglandf  whidi  was  greedy  decayed,  and 
inclosed  the  prednos  with  s  high  wall.  He  was  a  doc- 
tor of  tiie  Soibaone,  and  ameh  fimxd  &r  hia  karnbg, 
and  wrote  upon  the  yalicC^  of  indolgenoes.  Bishop 
I^essly  teUs««tory  of  an  abbot  of  this  place,  who,  in  the 
1507,  undertook  to  fly  through  the  air  to  France  fimn  the 
caade  of  Stirling,  and  to  be  dKre  before  the  king's  ambasi« 
sadors,  who  were  just  setting  eC  He  took  his  flight 
from  the  walls  of  die  oasde,  bat  aoon  mot  widi  the  reward 
of  such  a  foolish  attempt,  by  ftUing  and  breaking  hia 
diigh4>ooe8. 

Upon  a  rocky  and  moorish  hill,  called  Bacstobriok,  in 
the  north  end  of  the  came  padabf  i«  still  shown  the  spot 
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where  the  unfbrtoaate  Mary  Queen  of  SciOts^  k  l568»A«^«iii«% 
with  a  few  faithful  friends  in  her  retinue^  halted  and  re* 
freshed  herself^  in  her  flight  from  the  fatal  battle  of  Lang* 
side,  on  her  waj  to  Dundrennan,  where  die  lodged^  "itd 
firom  thence  crossed  the  Solway  Frith  to  Codi^innoath 
in  Cumberland. 

In  every  part  of  the  stewartry  the  remalui  ace  to  be 
found  of  ancient  towers  or  castles  of  the  ordinar j  barooi^ 
such  as  appear  in  the  other  border  counties.     But,  im 
general,  neither  historj  nor  tradition  has  preserved  anjr 
record  concerning  them;   so  that  they  are  in  no  other 
tespect  interesting  than  as  affording  evidende  of  the  an- 
cient barbarous  and  unsettled  state  of  this  country,  when 
.every  man,  whose  tneans  enabled  him   to  adopt  the 
measure,  was  imder  the  necessity  of  fortifying  his  tesi* 
4ence  that  he  ttugfat  sleep  in  safety.    In  the  pariah  of 
Borgue  are  several  cf  these  moats  or  mounts  of  eatth^ 
which  are  considered  as  vestiges  of  more  demote  alittqutty 
than  the  ordinary  towers  or  castles  which  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  country.     One  of  these  moats,  called  the  Ihm  ^Dm  of 
BoreUud,  is  very  remarkable.     Its  situation  is  oonapi-^^**^^ 
cuous,  and  commands  a  very  ext^isive  proq>ect  of  the  cir« 
cnmjacent  country.  Its  form  is  exacdy  circular,  and  at  the 
top  about  for^  yards  diameter.  The  fosse  with  which  it  i« 
surrounded  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  seven  ot  eight  in  breadth  at 
the  bottom.   At  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  it,  and  oh 
the  lower  ground,  there  is  anojther  of  the  same  kind,  and 
nearly  pf  the  same  circumference.    This  is  also  surround- 
ed with  a  fosse,  which  had  been  filled  with  water,  but  is 
now  become  dry  from  the  draining  of  a  moss  adjoining  ' 
to  it.    In  this  neighbourhood,  the  summit  of  a  stupen^ 
dous  rocky  promontory,  20o  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
appears  to  have  been  anciently  fortified.  On  the  land-side 
ire  two  strong  entrenchmeats,  and  a  moundj  tiie  origistl 
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Antiyutiet.  height  tl  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  on  acconnt  of 
its  having  fallen  down,  or  been  demolished.     The  parish 
of  Borgue  was  formed  by  union,  in  1670,  of  the  parishes 
Pinttt       of  Senwick  and  Kirkambrose.     A  tradition  is  still  preser- 
cl*'"      "  vcd,  of  the  robberj  of  the  ancient  church  of  Senwick  bj 
French  pirates.     The  church  at  that  tinbe  contained  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  plate,  which  the  Frenchmen 
fleized,  and  had  safely  escaped  with  their  booty ;  but  a 
storm  arising  immediately  after  they  had  put  to  sea,  the 
•hip  was  dashed  upon  a  rock  at  a  little  distance  firom  the 
•bore  opposite  to  the  church,  and  every  person  on  board 
/  perished.     In  memory  of  this  event  the  rock  has  ever 

since  been  styled  the  Frenebman^s  ruck. 
Most,  hjz.     At  the  south-west  end  of  the  parish  of  An  worth  is  a  beau- 
tiful moat,  standing  on  a  steep  aind  rocky  peninsula  that 
juts  out  into  the  sea.     It  has  been  completely  fortified  by 
a  deep  trench  cut  quite  across  the  narrow  piece  of  ground 
that  joins  it  to  the  mainland.    Near  to  this  moat  stands  a 
stone,  nearly  perpendicular,  five  feet  three  inches  high, 
engraved  on  both  sides  with  the  rude  figure  of  a  cross, 
accompanied  with  several  ornamental  strokes,  which  some 
antiquarians  suppose  to  be  Runic  inscriptions.    This  moat 
>and  stone  seem  both  to  ha^ve  been  formerly  either  pla- 
ces or  objects  of  religious  worship.     And  the  figure  of 
the  cross  seems  to  have  been  a  pious  artifice  of  some 
,  Christian  missicmaries,  in  order  to  sanctify  the  idolatrous 
worship  which  their  new  converts  paid  to  these  perpendi- 
cular stones. 
VitriM      Pq  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  one 
^       pf  the  vitrified  forts  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  It 
consists  of  a  sfteep  rook,  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  fortified  on  the  most  accessible 
places  with  a  double  fosse.   The  top,  which  forms  a  level 
area  thir^  paces  long  and  twenty  broad,  is  nearly  snr« 
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'^•imded  with  an  irregular  ridge  of  loose  stonesy  inter- -Jj^J^Jj* 
mixed  with  vast  quantities  of  vitrified  matter.  The  stonea, 
consisting  of  the  common  blue  schistns  of  the  conntrjy 
have  been  softened,  twisted,  and  partlj  fused,  by  the  fire* 
The  heaps  of  loose  stones  and  vitrified  matter  are  now 
scattered  about  irregularlj ;  so  that  the  work  has  either 
beeu  completely  and  industriously  demolished,  or  has  ne« 
ver  been  executed  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  q)Ot  has 
probably  been  often  used  as  an  encampment.  Near  it 
were  lately  found  several  silver  coins,  one  of  long  £d-- 
ward  the  Sixth,  and  the  rest  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

The  remains  of  a  stone^wall  of  extraordinary  length  are 
still  to  be  seen,  running  across  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud* 
bright  from  south  to  north.  It  is  said  to  begin  at  the  sea^ 
and  to  run  northward,  through  the  parishes  of  Girthon, 
Kelts,  and  Carsphaitd,  into  the  shire  of  Air,  upwards  of 
30  miles.  There  is  no  tradition  concerning  the  cause  <^ 
its  construction. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkmabreck,  near  the  river  Cree,  is  aCiImhoTtv 
remarkable  heap  of  stones,  called  Caimholy  or  the  Holy 
Cairn.  According  to  tradition  it  was  reared  over  the 
grave  of  King  Galdus.  Several  years  ago  a  great  many  of 
the  stones  were  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of  building 
houses  and  dikes,  when  there  were  discovered  large  stones 
placed  together  in  form  of  a  chest  or  coflin  ;  but  the  roof* 
stone  being  of  prodigious  magnitude^  it  has  never  been 
removed  to  see  what  it  contains.  This  memorable  tomb 
stands  in  the  centre  between  two  different  places,  at 
about  100  yards  distance  from  it,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  human  bones  have  been  buried,  as  appears  from 
the  number  of  stones  placed  upon  one  end  in  form  of 
grave»stones.  We  are  told  by  several  of  the  Scottish 
writers,  that  Corbredus  Galdus,  the  twenty-first  king  of 
the  Scots  (a  valiant  and  gpod  king),  was  ihe  first  of  that 
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iHio  dared  to  advaoce  his  ensigns  against  A»  Ro» 
mans,  who  under  PeteHiis  Gerealts  had  subdaedr  t&o  Bri« 
games,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  attempt  Ac  oongnesl 
of  this  conntrj  under  Julius  Agricob ;  who  baling  land* 
edupOD  the  coast,  destroyed  all  the  maritime  plaoes>  and 
afterwards  reduced  the  Isle  of  Mto  :  after  which  he  re* 
tamed ;  and  after  manj  a  btoody  battle  with  Ibt  Scots  and 
Kcts,  a^ut  the  year  A.  D.  S2,  h*  subdued  the  whole  of 
the  kindgdom  sondi  of  the  Tay •  History  2bo  informs  us 
that  ope  of  these  battles  was  fought  at  the  river  Gree 
(which  still  retains  its  ancient  name)^  wherein  the  Scots 
were  overtbrown,  but  no  mention  made  of  the  slaughter 
of  their  king.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  Buchaa- 
nan  that  this  same  King  Galdus  died  a  natural  death,  a^ 
tcf  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty-fire  years.  The  tradition^ 
therefore,  ooaceming  his  being  bmiedp  here  must  be  erro- 
neous, unless  we  suppose  that  he  had  desired  to  be  inter- 
red at  a  spot  where  so  many  of  his  compani^is  m  aran 
had  ftdlen.  There  is,  however,  a  different  tradition  con- 
cerning this  spot.  About  A.  D«  1150,  it  is  said  diere  was 
a  Battle  fought  betweeh  the  English  and  Scots  on  Glen- 
quicken  moor,  wherein  the  Scots  were  defeated,  and  their 
general  killed  ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Whitehom  beings 
along  with  him  in  the  engagement,  immediately  assumed 
the  command ;  but  his  troops  being  routed,  immediatdy* 
Bed  towards  the  shore  to  their  boats ;  but  being  overta- 
ken by  the  enemy  at  Caimholy,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  the  bishop,  with  many  other  gentlemen,  were 
killed,  and  were  buried  here  ;  and  that  from  &is  circum- 
stance it  was  called  the  Hafy  cairn,  the  bishop  being  a  holy- 
man. 

Galloway  was  anciently  indeed  the  theatre  of  much  war* 
finre«  History  informs  us  ofa  battle  fought  on  the  river  Giee 
about  the  yeaur  310,  wherem  the  Ficts  joined  the  Romany 
under  Maximus  their  general^  against  the  Scot^  under  a 
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kSttg  whom  the  Romans  called  Ugeaius,  ia  which  tht  Anj^M^ 
Soots  were  oi^nihrown.  In  the  contest  foi  ibt  success 
■ion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  many  sanguinarjF  coofiicta 
ocywred  in  this  district  between  the  Dee  and  the  Cree 
(that  is»ia  the  centre  of  Galloway ),  between  the  parties  of 
Bmce  and  Baliol^  in  which  the  latter  were  sapporied  by 
their  English  allies.  In  particular,  Bruce  is  said  to  have 
gained  a  ooosiderable  Tictofy  at  a  bog  called  Mass  Rap-OM  lunts. 
lock,  near  the  Dee,  by  meaiu  of  a  stratagem  eentriired^J^^ 
by  three  yonng  men  ;  which  may  possibly  have  suggest* 
ed  a  somewhat  similar  stratagem,  which  was  afterwards 
attended  with  such  important  consequences  at  Bannodc* 
bum*  Three  yomig  men,  the  sons  of  a  widow  by  three 
different  husbands,  called  Murdoch,  M'Kay,  and  M^Lurg^ 
collected  a.great  number  of  goats  and  deer,  and  as sooa 
as  the  batde' commenced  drove  them  tOi  the  lop  of  a  hiU 
over  agttnst  the  English  army,  who,  in  the  ooalbsion  of 
the  fight,  mista^ng  them  for  a  reinforcement  comii^  to 
their  enemies,  were  panie->8tnick  and  fled,  abandomag 
even  a  strong  fort  m  the  ueighboorhood,  called  Craigon* 
calve,  where  Bruce  took  up  his  lesideboe.  The  con^ 
vers  of  the  stratagem  were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  for- 
feited territocy  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  certain 
that  men  of  the  names  already  mentioned  long  possessed 
property* 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  taking 
no^ce  of  Kenmuir  castle,  which  is  beautifully  situated  gcimair 
on  a  very  commanding  eminence,  at  the  head  of  Loch-*"*^  ' 
ken,  or  where  the  river  Ken  spreads  out  into  a  lake.  It 
is  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  New  GaDoway.  It 
stands  on  a  circular  mount,  partly  natural  and  partly  arti* 
ficial.  It  has  been  sumunded  by  a  fosse,  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Ken,  with  which  it  has  had  a  comnBuniea* 
tion,  but  now  diy,  and  filled  up  with  earth.  When  or 
by  whom  this  castle  was  built  is  oocertaia.    It  iasaid  to 
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Afldq^o^hmve  been  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Gtlasi  ReguH,  or  ndeti 
of  Galloway,  and  afterwards  of  John  Baliol,  Lord  of  Gal« 
loway,  and  King  of  Scotland.  It  suffered  from  the  nu 
vages  of  war,  and  was  twice  burnt  down ;  first  in  the  reign 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Maiy,  and  again  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell. 

Kenmuir  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Doug« 
lasses,  and  afterwards,  A.  D.  1297,  with  the  lands  of 
Lochinvar,  acquired  from  John  de  Maxwell  by  Sir  A- 
dam  de  Gordon  Knight,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in 
his  family ;  one  of  whom.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Lochin* 
▼ar,  was,  by  King  Charles  the  First,  raised,  on  the  8th 
of  May  1633,  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  by  die 
titles  of  Viscount  Kenmuir,  Lord  Lochinvar,  to  him  and 
to  his  heirs-mtfle  :  and  as  a  farther  testimony  of  his 
Majes^'s  fityonr,  part  of  hb  lands  were  erected  into  a 
royal  borough,  with  ample  jurisdiction,  to  be  called  the 
iur^b  of  Galhway,  now  New  Galloway.  Robert  the 
seventh  Viscount  Kenmuir,  unhappily  engaging  in  the 
rebellion  of  1115,  was  taken  prboner  at  Preston,  tried, 
oondenmed,  and  executed,  and  consequently  his  property 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  great  part  of  this  castle  has 
been  repbired,  and  is  fitted  up  in  aa  elegant  style.  Though 
the  old  outworks  are  mostly  thrown  down,  and  part  of 
the  walls  stand  naked  and  unroofed,  it  still  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

The  stewartry  contains  several  beautiful  country-seats* 
Camtrj  We  }^zye  already  menticmed  those  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Selkiik,  and  to  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton :  and  to  these 
may  be  added,  as  particularly  worth  of  notice,  a  large 
house  built  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Hannay,the  outside  of 
which  is  wholly  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  granite^  fi- 
nished in  a  very  perfect  style. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  stewartry « 
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Pariihcs. 


An  worth  •  . 
Balmadellan 
Balmaghie  . 
Borgue  •  .  • 
Buittle  • .  •  . 
Carsphearn  . 
Colvend .  .  . 
Crossmlchael 
Dairy  .... 
Girthon  .  .  . 
Iron  grey  .  . 

KeUs 

Kelton   .  .  . 
Kirkbean  .  . 
Kirkcudbright 
Kirkgunzion 
Kirkmabreck 
Klrkpatrick  1 

Durham  J 
Lochrutton , 
Minigaff . .  . 
New  Abbey 
t'arton  .... 
Rerwick  . ,  . 
Terrcglcs  . . 
Tonguelaod 
Troquirc  .  . 
Twynholm  . 

Urr 

Kirkcudbr.  1 

Gaol...  J 

Total . . , 


.2  & 

9   tv 
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i 
s 


53 

697 
697 

899 
609 
898] 
61. 
891 
^67 
8o<f 
784 
811 
529 

489 
858 

699 

564 

1209 

634 

396 
1051 

397 

537 

«39i 

i»9 
1193 


495 

495 
862 
771 

85^ 
461 
964 
772 

1 100 

1730 
762 
869 

1600 
66 

2295 
520 

10S8 

lOOD 

52 « 

142c 

649 

409 

105c 

5^0 
520 

2600 
620 

^35^ 


298 
265 

474 
374 

4-33 
236 

50.^ 

39<5 
822 

357 
37' 
926 

33^ 

1042 

244 

55^ 

459 

K^S 
71' 
399 
192 
569 
232 

304 
1274 

3i 
796 


21205126959 


1 3619 


339 
289 

495 
446 
460 
260 
603 
572 
43<5 
905 

373 
407 

979 

36 

23^8 

301 

^5+ 
548 

279 
89s 

43^ 
234 
597 
178 
332 
1500 

353 
9^3 


1559* 


hi 

5ij 


Occupatioia. 


102 

86 
421 

5«3 
167 

95 
4»3 
aj4 

120 
180 

6r 
126 
178 
i'3 
356 

8S 
120 

114 

»39 

520 

9; 
8o 

342 

175 
129 

147 
492 

233 
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70 
29 
92 
U7 
41 

93 

53 
62 

364 
18 

?» 
166 

37 
185 

24 

70 

71 
28 
85 

JO 

'7 
116 

46 

48 

293 

63 

131 


253» 


465 

439 
456 

30C 

387 
590 
777 
650 
1 183 

65' 

60c 
I561 

546 

1739 

436 

1022 

822 


347 

1004 

687 

329 
708 
289 
459 

^334 
^3* 

1355 


20823 


Total 
of 
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637 
554 
969 
820 
863 
496 

1 106 

1084 
832 

1727 
73c 
778 

1905 
696 

238- 

543 
1212 

1007 


5M 
1609 

83* 

426 

1166 

510 

63 

27: 
683 

1719 


39211 
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brigbt  appears  to  have  increased  daring  the  last  half-cen^ 
turjr^  this  has  chieflj  occurred  by  means  of  the  growth  of 
the  villages ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  itaf 
population  is  now  equal  to  what  it  was  whien  the  countrj 
iQQU  inhabited  bj  its  native  chiefs,  and  when  everj  basoa 
^mnd  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  augment  in  the  nlmest 
possible  degree  th^  number  of  his  attendants ;  which  he 
did  by  s\ib4ividing  among  them  his  lands,  in  as  minute 
portions  as  were  &und  capable  of  supporting  the  Cunily 
of  a  peasanft  according  to  the  frugal  maimers  of  those 
times.  The  principles  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  crowd- 
fd  population  in  the  feudal  times  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained, when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Highland  districts. 
|n  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  after  the 
power  of  thf  feudal  barons  was  broken,  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England,  this, 
like  other  border  districts,  long  possessed  a  source  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  smuggling  trade,  already  noticed,  which  it 
carried  on  with  England.  From  the  fall  of  this  trade  till 
jpaanufactures  began  gradually  to  be  introduced,  the  coun^- 
try  possessed  very  little  activity  ;  and  still,  when  compa- 
red to  the  rest  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  it  is  only  in  an 
iaiant  state.  The  resident  proprietors,  however,  possess 
a  most  vigorous  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  arc  making  great  efforts  for  that  purpose.  The  farm- 
'  frs,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  business  of  rearing 

cattle  or  gracing,  possess  a  much  more  active  and  intelli- 
gent character  than  could  possi)»Iy  be  expected  to  be  found 
among  men  of  their  situation  in  this  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  accustomed  to  attend  markets,  and  to  spe- 
culate in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  their  stock,  which  gives 
them  a  considerable  share  of  the  acutenesa  and  ^terp|i« 
sing  spirit  of  commercial  men. 
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A  larger  portion  of  reUgious  zeal,  and  oonseqnetuij  olChntut. 
religious  information^  exists  here^  and  indeed  in  tl^e  whole 
of  the  south-west  of  Scotland^  than  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
eastern  coast.    The  ancestors  of  this  people  were  zealous 
prehjterians  during  the  unhappy  times  of  the  last  princes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,     In  various  parts  of  Ao  oountrj 
the  graves  are  exhibited,  and  are  usually  marked  out  by 
tomb-stones,  of  covenanters  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  troops  quartered  here  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
the  spirit  of  the  people  j  the  only  e&ct  of  which  san« 
guinary  and  absurd  policy  was  to  fix  in  their  minds  a 
rooted  detestation  against  the  infatuated  race  of  princea 
who  had  so  grossly  abused  their  power.     Religious  con* 
troversy  has  gradually  fallen  asleep  in  this  as  in  otber 
parts  of  Scotland ;  but  for  some  time  after  the  revolution, 
labile  the  minds  of  men  were  extremely  alive  to  that  sub* 
ject,  a  sect  originated  here,  which  has  still  a  few  adherents 
in  many  quarters  of  Scotland.  They  call  themselves  the  Ri^  CanUm- 
Jormed  Presbytery ,  but  are  usually  known  by  the  appeU 
lation  of  M*MiUanites  or  Cameronians,  from  Cameron  a 
field*preacher  of  the  covenanters,  who,  with  his  hearers, 
was  massacred  at  Airs-moss ;  or  from  Mr  John  McMil- 
lan, minister  of  Balmaghie  about  the  beginning  of  the  late 
century,  who  attempted  to  revive  the  zealous  notions  o£ 
,  the  covenanters,  asserting  that  the  covenant  was  still  bind- 
ing upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  unlawAil 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  prince  who  did  not  ac- 
cede to  the  covenant.     Mr  M'Millan  adhered  to  his  no- 
tions with  such  inflexible  firmness,  that  the  presbytery  of 
Kirkcudbright  found  cause  to  depose  him  from  his  of- 
fice.    Such,  however,  was  his  influence,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  that  the  people  retained  their  attachment  to 
him,  and  resisted  every  attempt  to  qect  him  from  the 
manse  and  church.    Mr  William  Mackie,  though  legally 
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Obstacle*  to  inducted  to  the  charire,  was  obliMd  to  hire  a  hous^fof 
improve-      ,  .        . 

ment.     himself,  and  to  officiate  in  a  bam  to  those  who  were  wiU^ 

'        ing  to  acknowledge  and  attend  his  ministry.     At  length, 
after  the  struggle  in  the  parish  had  continued  about  twelve 
years,  Mr  M'M illan  retired  voluntarily,  and  became  an 
itinerant  preacher,  and  founded  the  sect  which  bears  his 
name. 
•i  irlagc.      Two  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  this  part  of 
the  country  long  were,  the  duty  upon  coal  carried  coast- 
wise, and  thirlage.     The  first  of  these  has  been  entirely 
removed ;  and  its  removal  must  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  Galloway,  by  allowing  a  free  importation  of  coal  inte 
that  territory.     Measures  have  been  taken  by  the  legis- 
lature also  for  renK>ving  thirlage,  which  is  a  burden  which 
has  long  proved  prejudicial,  not  merely  to  this  district, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  though  here  it  is  peculiarly 
Its  mtnre.  severe.    The  nature  of  thirlage  is  this :  When  com  mills 
moved  by  water  were  originally  invented,  agricultural 
capital  was  rarely  found  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  a  com 
mill  was  an  engine  of  such  ejcpence  as  none  but  an  enter* 
prising  landholder  could  afford  to  erect.     Its  utility,  how- 
ever, was  so  great  and  obvious,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country  proprietors  were  found,  who  agreed  to  erect  them 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  proprietor  willing  to  build 
a  mill  entered  into  an  agreement  with  several  of  his  neigh- 
bours, whereby  they  became  bound,  that  the  whole  grain 
Consumed  or  growing  upon  their  lands  should  be  grinded 
at  the  new  mill  which  was  proposed  to  be  erected  ;  and 
in  return  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
grain  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  or  his  servant  or  te- 
nant, under  the  name  of  multure  (mulctura).     The  build- 
er of  the  mill  likewise  took  care  to  obtain  a  similar  ob- 
ligation from  all  his  vassals  and  tenants.     In  royal  bo- 
roughs, also,  the  magistrates  built  mills  for  grinding  grain 
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or  malty  and  obtained  charters  £nom  the  crown,  obliging  0^'^^^^^'^^ 
tkc  inhabitants  to  bring  their  whole  grain  and  malt  to  be  ""P''°^*" 
grinded  at  the  mills  of  the  incorporation,  and  to  pay  for^ 
the  operation  a  certain  proportion  of  the  commodify. 
Those  who  are  bound  or  astricted  to  carry  their  grain 
to  a  particular  mill  are  said  to  be  under  thirlage^  or  /£{>• 
Jedy  to  that  mill ;  and  the  owner  of  the  miH  or  hit  lessee 
is^alled  the  mukurer. 

After  the  country  became  more  wealthy,  and  the  con- 
struction of  mills  was  better  understood,  these  thirlages  or 
privileged  mills^  which  everywhere  existed,  became  a  se- 
vere grievance.  The  thidage  was  of  three  kinds  :  First, 
The  occupiers  of  certain  land»  were  bound  to  grind  at  a 
particidar  mill  no  more  grain  than  what  they  themselves 
should  actually  consume.  This  was  the  lightest  kind  of 
thirlage.  A  second  sort  is,  when  all  the  grain  growing  in 
a  certain  district  must  pay  multure  to  the  mill  of  the  dis« 
trict,  whether  it  is  grinded  there  or  not.  The  amount  of 
the  multare,  in  both  these  cases,  in  Galloway,  is  some- 
times no  less  than  an  eight  part  of  the  grain  consumed  or 
produced.  A  third  sort  of  thirlage  exists  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages only,  and  consists  of  an  obligation  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants to  consume  no  grain  which  has  not  paid  the  multure 
qr  tax  to  the  mills  of  the  incorporation.  By  means  of  this 
last  sort  of  thirlage  grain  often  pays  double  multure  :  1/^, 
As  having  grown  in  a  certain  district ;  and,  2dly^  As  im- 
ported into  a  particular  borough.  It  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  these  thirlages  must  ultimately  have  become 
very  inmrious,  both  to  towns  in  which  the  last  kind  of  thir- 
lage existed,  and  to  agriculture  where  the  two  former  sorts 
had  been  established.  In  towns  these  thirlages  augment  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  in  the  country  they 
were  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  necessari- 
ly produced  an  inclination  to  convert  the  whole  territory 
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Obfutkttdiftto  gihtss.     Besides,  a  mohopplj  enjojed  by  it  milt  pro^* 
tooic.     dviced  the  tfatural  eonseqiiences  which  result  £rdm  sach , 
' '     •     ' '  pritikges.     The   proprietor  or  tacksman  of  the  mill, 
knowing  that  the  persons  whose  lands  are  thirled  to  it 
dare  not  carrj*  their  corns  to  any  other  milli  unless  thej 
also  paj  him  the  foil  multure,  is  at  no  pains  to  improve 
the  macfaihery,  to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  or  to  serve  them 
ezpedi^ouslj  and  welL     Hence,  in  fiict,  snch  mills,  in 
general^  ^e  of  ^prse  construction,  in  a  worse  state  of 
repair,  and  produce  much  less  meal  from  the  same  com 
than  other  mills  in  the  country  which  do  not  depend  on 
a  thirlage  for  their  employment.     This  institution  also 
tends  to  produce  a  most  vexatious  spirit  of  litigation  be* 
tween  the  occupiers  of  land  and  the  lessee  of  the  mill  or 
jhulturer.     The  remedy  for  the  whole  evil,  which  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  consists  of  au- 
thorising those  thirled  or  astricted  to  a  particular  mill  to 
demand,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  thirlage  shall  be 
ascertained  in  grain  by  a  jury ;  and  upon  paying  regularly 
that  value,  they  acquire  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  theii? 
grain  as  they  have  a  mind,  and  are  liable  in  no  farther 
multure.     Thus  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  proprietor  to 
relieve  his  lands  from  this  obstruction  or  discouragement 
to  their  agricultural  improvement,     Thirlages  over  towns 
or  villages  are  allowed  to  be  purchased  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney instantly  paid  down. 
Thomas       It  may  be  remarked,  that  Thomas  Gordon,  noted  for 
por  on.  i^ig  translations  and  political  writings,  was  a  native  of  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  ca- 
det of  the  family  of  Kenmuir.     He  came  to  London  in 
early  life,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  lan- 
guages, until  he  procured  employment  under  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  in  Queen  Ann's  time  ;  but  in  what  capacity  is  not 
q^w  known.     He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  de* 
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fenee  of  Dr  Hoadlj  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  whicli  S&gular 
recommended  him  to  Mr  Trenchard,  in  conjunction  with  \  ' 
mrhom  he  wrote  the  well  known  Cato^s  letters,  upon  a  va- 
xietj  of  important  public  subjects*  These  were  followed  by 
mollicr  permlical  piper,  under  the  tide  of  the  Independent 
Whig,  which  was  oontinued  some  years  after  Mr  Tren-^ 
idiard's  death  by  G^orddn  akme,  against  the  hierarchy  ef> 
the  cborch,  bat  with  more  acrimony  than  was  shown  in 
Gato's  letters.  At  length  Sir  Robert  Walpole  reumed 
him  to  defend  his  administration  ;  to  which  end  he  wrote 
aeveral  pamphlets.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  29th,; 
1750,  he  was  first  commissioner  of  the  wine-»licences ;  an 
office  which  he  had  enjoyed  many  years*  He  was  tvnct 
mamed.  His  seccnd  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  great 
firiedd  Trenchatd,  by  whom  he  had  children.  He  pnb* 
lisbed  English  trandations  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  with 
additional  discourses  to  each  author,  which  contain  nmch 
good  matter.  Also,  two  collections  of  his  tracts  have  beeft 
preserved ;  the  first,  entitled,  ji  Cordial  fir  Low  Sfiriis,  in 
three  volumes ;  and  the  second,  Tbe  PUlari  ofPrintcrafi 
and  Ortiodoxy  sbaitn^  in  two  volumes.  He  was  a  keen 
and  acute  writer,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  J^nglish  hie* 
imchy. 

The  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  who  during  the  American  p^^,^^ 
war  scattered  so  much  terror,  with  a  small  squadron,  over 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  was  a  native  of  this  district. 
He  was  bom  in  Kirkbean  in  the  year  1745.  His  father 
was  a  gardener,  whose  name  was  John  Paul  \  but  he 
thought  fit  to  take  the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones*  His 
pillage  of  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  his  at* 
tempt  to  bum  the  town  of  Whithaven,  out  of  whose 
harbour  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  are  instances  of 
a  want  of  patriotism  ytrj  unusual  among  the  natives  of 
Scotland^ 
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triesL  X HE  Shire  of  Wigtoa  forms  the  soath-westem  extieini^ 
of  Scotland.  It  is  bomided  on  the  east  by  Kirkcndfafighl 
v^d  Wigton  baj ;  oa  the  sputh  and  west  by  the  Irish  sea  i 
^ad  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Air,  The  navigatioa 
along  its  coast  is  so  uninterrupted^  and  the  coast  itself  so 
indented  with  deep  bays,  that  it  may  be  ivgarded  as  one 
qf  the  most  eligible  situatioQS  in  the  island,  in  point  of 
natural  advantages,  for  a  trading  district.  It  containa 
Fkceof  the  469  square  miles,  or  238,721  Scottish  acres.  From  the 
^^^*  mountainous  chain  which  advances  from  Northumberland 
into  the  centre  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  ^or  the  length  of 
the  southern  part  of  Lanarkshire,  we  have  already  re- 
xparked,  that  one  branch  goes  off  towards  the  east,  form- 
ifig  the  mountains  of  Tweeddale  and  the  hills  of  Lanuner* 
moor.  It  may  be  added,  ths^t  another  branch  proceeds 
westward,  dividing  Dumfries  and  Galloway  from  Air- 
shire,  and  forming  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  Niths- 
dale,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtonshire.  From  the  centre 
of  this  ridge  the  Nith,  the  Dee,  the  Cree,  the  Blade- 
noch^  and  the  Luce,  descend  southward  to  the  Solway 
ffith  or  the  Irigh  channel ;  while  the  Doon,  the  Girvao, 
the  Stinchar,  and  other  watery  of  Airshire,  descend  to- 
wards the  frith  of  Clyde.  All  Galloway  thus  rests  upoa 
a  southern  exposure  ^  and  its  waters  run  uniformly  paral- 
lel to  each  other  towards  the  south. 

The  shire  of  Wigton,  although  uneven  in  the  surface, 

di/Fers  much  in  appearance  from  the  stewartry.     It  is  one 

of  the  lowest'  districts  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  little  hiUs  aie 

in  general  pretty  free  from  projecting  rocks,  and  very  ac- 

^    ccsMble  to  the  plough,  perhaps  little  to  its  present  advan-f 
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tuge.     The  richest  lands  lie  upon  the  coast,  where  the Ftce^oltho 
means  of  improvement  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  g— '^»^«*v     ^    '* 
abundance.     The  inland  and  more  elevated  parts  have  a 
considerable'  mixture  of  heath  and  moss,  but  are  all  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  susceptible  of  improvement.— There 
are  few  great  mountains  in  Wigtonshire.     The  Caimpat^ 
near  Portpatrick,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.     It 
rises  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*    It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  having  been  a  militarj  station,  being  surrounded 
by  three  stone-walls  or  intrenchments,  with  very  ample 
spaces  between  them ;  and  conunands  a  prospect  of  Loch- 
xjan,   and  of  Luce   Bay;  which,  by  advancing  inland, 
form  the  peninsula  in  which  Portpatrick  is  situated.  £ng« 
haul,  also,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ireland,  and  part  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  are  seen  rising  at  a  distance. 
•  The  rivers  of  this  county  are  of  no  great  importance.  Watcn. 
The  Cree  forms  the  chief  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  Cree. 
The  next  stream  to  the  westward  is  the  Bladenoch.  ThisBbdcnodit 
river  rises  from  a  lake  called  Loch  Macbeary,  situated 
mostly  between  the  .two  parishes  of  Kirkowen  and  Pen- 
ningham  ;  but  a  small  part  of  it  extends  beyond  the  Gal* 
laway  march  into  Carrick.     There  are  several   small 
islands  in  it ;  upon  the  largest  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  a  considerable  building  and  small  garden :  but  at  pre- 
setit  these  islands  are  famous  only  as  the  habitation  of  some 
eaglesy  which  have  chosen  them  as  a  place  of  safety.    The 
river  Bladenoch,  which  has  its  source  in  this  lake,  runs  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length ; 
after  which  it  takes  a  more  easterly  course,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Wigton.     Its  whole  length,  abstract- 
ing from  the  windings  of  the  river,  is  about  24  miles.*— > 
Tarff  is  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  high  territory  which TaHL 
forms  the  northern  part  of  Cralloway,  or  rather  in  the  pre<* 
ciocts  of  Airshire,  and  after  a  course  of  about  12  miles,  in 


V 
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,  ^y^w»    a  scmdMmstedjr  difectian,  iaUs  into  tlie  Bltdenod^  in  ^ 
parab  of  Kiiko#eit. 

Laoe  italer  ts  a  small  nr^k^  whid  hmi  into  jtlic  gnat 
baj  of  that  aaac    Salboon  arc  caogkt  in  it^  but  onfy  m 
ssodef  ate  ^pnntifies>  because  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  tn 
raekj  to  iulinit  of  the  free  use  o£  the  net.    In  «  tmdl  ri« 
Vtr,  called  Cross  wMer^  which  &lls  into  this,  salmoa  are 
Ab  caught*    It  is  observed  that  the  skin  of  the  aahnoa, 
when  it  first  gets  up  the  riTer,  is  of  a  silvery  oolomr,  bat 
after  mnaining  for  some  time  in  the  tiversi  the  waters  of 
which  tte  deeply  tinged  with  moss^    it  beoomca  of  a 
brownish  yellow.    There  is  also  aea^roat  to  be  foimd^ 
and  a  gx^at  abnndance  of  fresh-water  trout. 
jUkOb      There  ar'^  several  fresh->water  lakes  in  Wigtonshire,  but 
of  no  great  importance^     |n  the  pariah  of  Sorbic  there  is 
one  of  above  three  miles  in  circmnferencei  well  stored  with 
pike,  perch,  and  eds*    It  is  called  JDowakom  laie,  because 
the  ancient  powerful  chiefSj^  the  M'Dowals^   had  their 
fdaee  of  residence  near  it.     On  aa  island  in  the  lake  are 
the  textaasna  of  a  house  and  garden,  which  is  supposed  to 
hare  affdrded  a  retreat  in  times  of  war  and  anarchy  to 
these  chiefs.  In  the  jmrish  of  Inch  there  ate  no  less  than  15 
lakes  of  different  d^ees  of  extent*     They  abound  in 
pike,  perch,  carp,  tench,  roach,  white  and  red  trout ;  and 
are  frequented  by  a  variety  of  water^fowl,  such  as  wild* 
dack,  teals,  widgeons,  coots,  and  cormorants.  Swans  emi- 
grate from  Ireland,  particularly  in  severe  winters,  and 
continue  on  these  lakes  till  spring. 
Bay*.       The  shire  of  Wigton  is  deeply  penetrated  by  navigable 
bays.     Wigton  bay  and  Luce  bay  advance  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  far  intQ  the  country  towards  the  north. 
At  the  same  time,  from  die  northern  side  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  lottg  and  narrow  bay  called  Lochryan,  advances 
fMthWtfd  towards  ihe  bay  of  Loce^  and  peninsnlites 
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mt  cztvntoVe  t^rriforjr.  Between  the  bay  df  Luce  and  ^^^^"tt^^ 
Lochryan  a  great  part  of  Ae  land  is  low  and  fertile.  Tbe 
tract  of  coimtrj'  which  these  two  bajs,  togetbdr  with  the 
Irish  channel,  nearly  inclose,  appears  to  haTe  long  rr« 
mained  divided  from  the  rest  of  Scotland.  It  is  den6nit«« 
Dated  by  ancient  writers  mro/a  Scotu  immcay  **  an  island 
hoatite  to  the  Scots.'*  With  the  addition  bf  a  sinall  paf  t 
of  thb  exterior  territory  it  is  called  the  Rbynsj  which  m^ 
chides  the  principal  part  of  nine  parishes* 

Lochryan  is  a  most  beailtiful  as  well  as  a  safe  and  coiti-LociirTaa. 
modions  bay  for  shipping.     It  is  about  10  English  miles 
l6&g  froih  ikbrth  by  west  to  south  by  east.    The  entraHi^d 
into  it  is  neariy  two  miles  broad.     It  is  bonhded  ott  tll« 
east  by  the  parish  of  Balantrae  in  Airshirei  andeA  the  W6St 
by  Millar  Point,  a  headland  or  protnontcvy  in  the  |>ariM 
of  Kii'kholm.  Aboiit  fhree  or  four  miles  froAi  the  hiottth  of 
the  loch,  on  the  east  side^  is  the  little  Tillage  of  OtXtfik,  Goh^ 
tignoos  to  this  village  is  a  v^ty  s^e  aAd  coninioAiotl^bAyi 
with  good  anchoring  ground,  and  depth  of  y^MXkt  sbfifeitebf 
for  ships  of  any  burden :  and  all  vessels  eiiterilig  into  d^ 
coming  out  of  the  frith  of  Clyde  fly  to  it  for  shelter  fiMk 
storms.     King  William's  fleet  anchored  here  in  their  pas- 
sage  to  Ireland.     Opposite  to  the  village  of  Cairn,  in  the 
Eirkholm  side,  a  sand-bank,  called  the  Scar,  runs  a  con- 
siderable way  across  the  loch  from  north-west  to  south- 
east.     To  prevent  their  running  foul  of  this  bank>  ves- 
sels keep  pretty  near  the  east  shore.     Few  accidents  have 
ever  happened  on  this  bank.     It  even  contributes  consi- 
derably to  the  safety  of  the  southern  part  of  the  bay, 
breaking  the  foree  of  the  tide  by  the  direction  in  whidh  it 
lies.  This  bank  abounds  with  oysters  of  a  most  excellent 
flavour.     They  are  foiuid  indeed  all  round  the  shores, 
^sA  might  be  got  in  great  quantities  would  people  ittSgt 
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,  V«*tfi'   for  them.     At  present  they  arc  only  gathered  at  low  wft^ 
ter,  in  spring-tides,  daring  the  months  of  spring.     Loch* 
ryan  immediately  spreads  out  on  both  sides  into  a  very 
beautiful  circular  figure,  extending  about  four  miles  in 
breadth.    Besides  the  Cairn  bay,  there  are  several  other 
good  anchoring  bays  in  the  loch ;  such  as  Portmore  b'ay^ 
a  little  within  the  loch  on  the  west  side  ;  the  bay  just  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Scar;  the  bay  of  Solebum,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  little  rivulet  of  the  same  name  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  Scar  ;  the  bay  of  Dalmenock,  on  the 
east  side,  about  two  miles  above,  the  Cairn.     In  short,  the 
anchorage  ground  is  good  and  safe  everywhere  through 
the  whole  loch.    A  variety  of  fish,  such  as  skate,  had- 
docks,   whitings,   flounders,  snciall  cod,  crabs,  and   lob« 
sters,  are  caught  within  the  loch. 
Lace  bay.     Luce  bay,  which  advances  from  the   south  towards 
Lochryan,  is  far  more  extensive.     In  dark  and  hazy  wea- 
ther,  vessels  often  mistake  Luce  bay  for  the  Irish  chan* 
nel ;  and  when  keeping  a  northerly  course,  sometimes  run 
on  shore,  before  the  mistake  is  discovered,  on  the  neck  of 
land  which  extends  between  Gleiiluce  and  the  Mull  of 
Galloway.    Such  a  mistake,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
is  here  almost  certain  destruction;  for  the  tide  has  no 
sooner  left  the  ship  than  she  sets  down  among  quicksands, 
of  such  an  adhesive  nature,  that  the  after  tides,  being 
usually  unable  to  extricate  her,  serve  only  to  dash  her 
in  pieces.     There  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  a  lighthouse 
A~  placed  on  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  to  protect  against  such 

I  fatal  accidents  the  multitudes  of  valuable  shipping  which 

are  at  all  times  passing  along  this  tract.     The  measure 
has  been  often  suggested,  but  never  adopted. 

The  bay  of  Luce  contains  a  great  variety  of  lesser 
bays  ;  some  of  which  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
convenient  harbours  j   and  mariners  acquainted  with  i^ 
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find  anchoring  places  in  which  they  are  in  safety  from  al-  W«teti>^ 
most  any  wind.  The  coast  around  the  bay  of  Luce  is  very 
various :  in  some  places  it  consists  of  a  fine  gravel  beech ; 
at  other  dmes  steep  rocks  project  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
bold  inaccessible  shore.  The  most  southern  point  of  the 
coast,  or  rather  of  Scotland^  is  called  the  Mull  of  Gallom 
Hoay:  to  the  western  side  of  it  there  rises  a  very  bold  and 
elevated  coast :  it  is  about  the  extent  of  a  mile,  and  pro- 
jects itself  as  the  boundary  between  the  Irish  sea  and  thi 
bay  of  Luce.  In  a  high  westerly  wmd  a  prodigious  swell 
and  weight  of  sea  rolls  around  the  point :  It  is  awfully 
grand.  Here  the  sea  has  formed  caverns,  which  are  ren- 
dered dreadful  by  a  setting-in  tide  and  a  strong  westerly 
wind.  The  noise  is  like  loud  claps  of  thunder.  On  the 
extremity  of  the  point,  in  a  fine  day,  there  is  a  charming 
prospect  of  the  north  of  England,  isle  of  Man,  Ireland, 
&c.  Ships  pass  and  repass  this  point  from  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  west  of  Scotland.  ^ 
On  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  we  account  it  unne-  Agricu!*  ] 
cessary  to  enlarge  ;  as  the  remarks  we  have  made  upon 
that  subject,  when  treating  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, are  su£Bciently  applicable  to  the  shire  of  Wigton. 
A  very  vigorous  spirit  of  improvement  exists  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  ;  and  great  exertions  are  making 
to  bring  the  soil  under  the  best  management  of  which  it 
is  capable.  Still,  however,  the  defects  of  the  soil,  added 
to  the  imperfect  state  of  husbandry  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted, greatly  depress  the  value  of  the  territory.  The 
Earl  of  Stairs'  estate  is  said  to  extend  to  about  55,000 
acres,  producing  a  rental  of  no  more  than  L.  11,000  Ster- 
ling. Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  county  there 
are  great  tracts  of  flow  moss,  of  that  soft  consistence  which 
renders  it  almost  inaccessible,  and  of  no  utility  either  for 
agriculture  or  pasturage.    Little  hopes  are  yet  entertain- 
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Agrltfil-  4 j  of  |]|e  pructieiUlity  of  iitottfovii^  this  sort  of  tenitorf i 
i^  y  Jt  if,  howcTer*  coofidentlj  aaaerted  bj  some  pcryons,  that 
at  inrntuae  field  of  mosi  of  this  descripdcn  helov  New* 
ton  I]bogbs  imght  bj  poropcr  ma&agcuifiBt  be  floated  iato 
the  sea,  living  sooie  thousand  acxea  of  lidi  chy  behind* 
PUnutuxu.  The  gteat  tmaks  of  trees  fhat  arc  hmni  an  the  pwasm 
iif  this  country  albrd  full  proof  of  its  having  been  fiaa> 
ane^ly  coyered  widi  wood.  The  renewal  of  thib  fi>retfcs 
i^  psetent^  howeycr,  ptOToa  a  very  airioons  and  difficolt 
task,  and  in  certain  exposures  on  the  ooast  has  repeatedly 
baffled  the  hopes  of  the  most  ingenious  and  attentive*  This 
dtfficulty  is  thought  to  he  occasioned  by  the  salt  spray 
carried  from  the  sea  by  the  sotttfa-west  windt.  Wood, 
com,  and  potatoes,  in  this  exposure^  are  more  ot  less  in- 
jured by  it  according  to  their  vicinity  to  die  sea}  whereas 
when  protected  from  it,  they  are  found  to  grow  with  their 
usual  vigour.  Shelter,  therefore,  eidief  natural  or  artifi- 
cial,  must  be  had  on  this  coast  before  wood  can  be  plants 
ed  with  any  chance  of  success.  Scottiah  firs,  which  serve 
to  nurse  up  plantations  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coun« 
try,  are  unfortunately  found  to  thrive  wotse  here  than 
any  other  species  of  wood  that  has  yet  been  tried.  The 
difficulty  being  thus  increased,  some  people  had  almost 
given  up  the  idea  of  &ture  attempts,  when  fortunately 
the  Earl  of  Galloway  discovered  the  valuable  properties 
Pinaiter.  of  the  pinaster.  This  kind  of  wood  his  Lordship  obser* 
ved  to  grow  with  a  degree  of  luxuriancy  superior  to  any 
other  in  his  plantations.  He  has  since  increased  the  pro« 
pagatioii  of  pinasters,  and  now  finds  that  under  their  pro* 
tcction,  almost  any  other  wood  may  be  planted  with  suc- 
cess. Some  people  contend  that  the  plantations  round 
Galloway  house  are  well  secu««d  by  natural  situation  from 
the  in4uen^  of  the  sea.  Without  venturing  an  opposite 
opinion  on  th^t  subject^  it  will  be  mffidtnt  to  observe,  in 
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^vopr  of  t^e  plaaatery  that  it  is  fowd  tjiriving  near  the  AgrM- 
Mii)l  olGaShoim^j,  on  Ccdpnel  M'Dowal  of  Logan's  estate^  <  ./  <! 
g;rowiag  aliiiost  SAOglj  where  the  aea-^spraj  ivAsbes  £0001 
side  to  side  of  the  land ;  while  aal^  oak^  fcc*  fdiaatod  faacd 
by,  but  without  the  aid  of  its  shelter,  and  wlfidi  have 
stood  for  Inwards  of  sixteen  years,  are  quite  crashed  in 
Ibe  head,  and  net  thicker  in  the  W7  than  a  waUung 
ataff.  In  aever^  atorms  the  spray  is  aoanetinies  carried 
^bt  iviles  across  the  country ;  but  its  hanefiil  iaflutooe 
seldom  extends  so  far.  Beyond  its  limits,  which  vary 
acoording  as  the  surface  of  the  country  is  moie  or  less 
hUly  to  oppose  its  progress,  wood  of  every  kind  gnows  as 
well  as  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  As  a  proof  o£  this, 
it  is  sufficient  to  tr«mark,  that  near  Castle  Kennedy  these 
is  a  beech-hedge  which  is  about  seventy  feet  in  height* 
The  proper  tnethod  of  raising  the  pinaster,  or  xamUsme 
fine,  in  the  nursery,  is  considered  as  the  pcdnt  of  moat 
importance  towards  ensuring  its  success.  The  seed  ought 
to  be  sown  on  rich  ground  in  the  month  of  March.  StJb- 
te^n  months  afterwards,  the  plant  ought  to  be  taken  up  in 
moist  weather,  its  tap-root  shortened,  and  tl^e  young  tree  ^ 

planted  in  rich  groimd  well  pulyerised.  It  nmst  be  wa- 
tered for  ten  or  twelve  days  till  the  new  roots  begin  to 
strike.  Thus  transplanted,  it  must  stand  for  eighteen  of 
twenty-four  months,  and  is  then  planted  out  on  any  expo- 
sure. Transplanting  and  cutting  them,  as  above  descrii-  .  j 
bed,  make  them  put  out  many  lateral  roots,  which  find 
food  for  the  plant,  juid  give  it  firmness  in  ita  station  i 
whereas  if  it  is  permitted  to  remain  two  years  in  the  seed^ 
bed,  it  puts  down  only  one  Toot,  and  is  incapable  af.re«  :  . 
sisting  the  storm* 

Attempts  are  making  to  introduce  the  dairy  ferming  of 
Airshire  into  this  coun^  fior-the  puipose4>f  supplsfiting 
the  universal  practice*  of  breeding  catde*    One  iamtt^ 
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Agricnl-  upon  tbis  plan,  has  no  less  than  eighty  milk  c6ws.  £te 
>■  V  '■■'  ^i3es  his  whole  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  which 
he  exports  to  the  Clyde.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan 
may  prove  successful ;  as  when  joined  with  the  use  of 
the  plough,  it  may  be  rendered  the  means  of  introducbg 
a  fur  more  perfect  agriculture  than  ever  accompanies  the 
grazing  system,  and  it  tends  to  augment  the  number  of 
persons  usefoUy  engs^;ed  in  agriculture  ;  an  employment 
always  well  adapted  to  produce  a  vigorous  and  a^virtuous 
population* 
Modinim  A  remarkable  breed  of  small  white*^faced  sheep,  pecu^ 
■■^P'  liar  to  the  coast  of  this  county,  deserves  notice.  It  is  call- 
ed the  Mocbrum  breed.  These  are  said  to  be  of  Spanish 
extraction,'  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  same  way 
as  mentioned  of  the  Galloway  horses.  People  are  the 
more  readily  inclined  to  adopt  this  idea  from  the  quality 
of  their  wool,  which  is  of  the  fine  clothing  sort,  of  a  tex- 
ture superior  to  most  in  Scotland,  and  but  little  inferior  td 
real  Spanish. 

This  breed,  which  is  at  present  of  an  under  size,  is 
well  shaped,  hardy,  and  found  by  proper  attention  to  im* 
prove  much  bothin  weight  of  carcase  and  wool. 
Minerals.     The  parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  which  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  that  bounds  the  bay  of  Luce  on  the 
west,  contains  slate  quarries,  which  are  thought  valuable 
Ihte.      in  themselves  if  properly  wrought.     Considerable  quan-> 
tities  of  slate  are  sent  to  noarket.    Hei^  there  are  several 
natural  caverns,  in  one  of  which  is  a  petrifying  water^ 
which  drops  from  the  roof. 
^jOuati      ^  ^^^  parish  of  Inch,  situated  ppon  Lochryan,  are  se^ 
'^'^*  veral  mineral  springs :  one  with  a  sulphurous  impregna*. 
tion  has  been  thought  useful  in  stomachic  and  scorbutic 
complaints.     There  is  also  a  chalybeate  spring,  which 
pours  forth  a  great  quantity  of  water.    Some  appearances 
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ut  coal  have  t>eeii  thought  to  exist  here  i  t>ut  that  vatliial>le  iCoemli» 
mineral  has  in  GaUowaj  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  vain. 
In  this  qaarter^  towards  Airshire^  there  is  a  bold  rockj 
shore,  containing  several  natural  excavations  of  caverns, 
extendbg  80  or  100  yards  under  ground* 

In  the  parish  of  New  Luce,  in  the  same  Western  SstdBtl^e^ 
of  the  countrj,  different  attenoipts  have  been  made  to  find 
lead.  At  first  some  hundred  weights  of  rich  ore  were  ob- 
tained i  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  workmen  found 
anj  regular  vein,  but  only  irregular  and  scattered  masr 
ses  of  ore* 

In  the  parish  of  Whithotrt,  which  is  in  the  soath<-east*lkfaibk; 
em  part  of  the  county^  upon  the  sea-^dast,  very  fine  va- 
riegated marble  is  found,  and  also  slate  of  a  strong  qua« 
litj.  In  this  neighbourhood,  also,  there  are  said  to  be 
promising  appearances  both  of  lead  and  copper ;  but  they 
have  hitherto  remained  totally  neglected. 

There  are  three  royal  boroughs  in  this  county ;  Stranraer,  Stranraer. 
Wigton,  and  Whithorn^  and  several  small  villages,  such  as 
Newton  Douglas,  Garlieston,  and  I^ortpatrick.  Stranraer  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  bay  called  Lociryan.  It 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies^  a  dean  of  guilds  and 
fifteen  counsellors*  Stranraer  has  no  artificial  harbour* 
Ships  of  300  tons  burden  can  come  to  what  is  called  the 
road^  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town*  Vessels  of  60, 
or  even  of  100  tons,  frequently  anchor  close  by  the  hou* 
ses*  In  spring-^tides  the  wdter  rises  at  the  town.teli  feet 
perpendicularly,  and  retires  along  a  gently  declining, 
smooth,  sandy  beech,  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis* 
tance.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  safe  everjrwhere.  A 
strong  north  or  north* west  wind^  accompanied  with  a  high 
tide,  are  the  only  eircumstftnces  that  can  in  the  least  de- 
gree endanger  vessels  anchoring  in  the  road  or  near  the 
town.    The  town  is  divided  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a 
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fttaawer,  Uttle  rivulet,  over  ivhich  there  are  several  stone  bridges^ 
The  castle,  now  uninhabited,  is  a  whin-stone  buildmgV 
with  free-stone   comers  and  windows,  of  considerable 
Jiieight,  and  still  very  substantial.     The  handsome  townw 
house  and  prison,  built  about  eighteen  jears  ago,  with  the 
xnanj  new  houses  built  withm  the  same  time,  and  well  fi- 
nished, add  greatlj  to  the  beauty  of  the  streets. 
Tadtk       The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  has  gradually  increa^ 
aed  to  about  1400  tons,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
a  few  engaged  in  fishery.     Some  of  the  largest  vessels  go 
annually  to  Norway^  Gottenburgh,  and  the  Baltic ;  from 
which  they  import  tfanber,  iron,  ficc.     For  some  time  a 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  catted  GaUcfway  plaidingy  was  ma- 
nufactured in  this  neighbourhood  &  but  the  American  was 
greatly  injined  it»  and  produced  a  tendoicy  to  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  linen.     This  town,  as  weU  as  every  other  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  at  all  times  much  oppressed  by 
Irish  vagrants,  who  come  over  m  crowds,  and  lodge  in  the 
suburbs  and  neighbouring  cottages.    They  levy  heavy 
contributions  froin  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants,  be- 
sides committing  occasional  depredations  upon  property* 
Some   of  them,  however,  come  to  tra£Sc,  which  con- 
sists of  bartering  new  Irish  linen  for  old  woollen  ch>thev 
which  they  seem  to  prefer  to  gold  and  silver ;  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  coimtry  bending  under  a  load  of  these 
tattered  garments.     Some  of  the  dealers  in  this  branch 
penetrate  into  Scotland  as  far  as  the  upp^  part  of  Clydes- 
dale.    Coal  is  imported  hither  from  Air  or  Irvine  by  sea, 
and  is  used  by  the  better  sort  of  people ;  but  the  chief 
fuel  is  peat  and  turf,  both  brought  from  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles, 
wigtoo.      The  royal  borough  of  Wigton,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  shire,  is  a  village,  of  no  great  importance,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  Bladenoch  water.    Little  business  of  any 
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imporUm^e  h  carried  on  in  it,  and  it  contains  only  such 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  at  are  necessary  for  the  service 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  labours  under  great  disadvan* 
tages  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel ;  it  is  supplied  with  peal^ 
however,  from  a  moss  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  forms 
part  of  a  considerable  tract,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  qo- 
sice,  and  is  situated  north-east  from  the  town.  This 
ttact,  of  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been  once  covered 
by  the  sea.  It  is  almost  one  continued  level,  and  lies  hx 
lower  than  tho  rest  of  the  parish,  perhaps  200  feet  below 
the  tops  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The  soil,  as  well  as  the 
bed  on  which  it  rests,  consists  of  a  kind  of  sea-sleech 
condensed  into  a  hard  substance,  intermixed  with  shells^ 
formed  in  strata,  and  of  great  depth.  In  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, and  long  after  the  sea  had  receded,  this  tract  must 
have  been  covered  with  trees  ;  the  tiiinks  of  which  are 
itill  found  in  great  numbers  interspersed  over  the  whole 
of  it.  They  consist  of  various  kinds,  but  mostly  of  oak  ; 
many  of  them  between  80  and  40  feet  long,  and  lying 
generally  in  the  same  direction  as  having  been  felled  by 
the  west  wind,  which  is  the  most  violent  in  this  place.  A 
great  part  of  this  tract,  perhaps  tlie  half  of  it,  is  still  co- 
vered with  moss,  which  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
much  more  extensive ;  a  considerable  deal  of  it  having 
been  cleared  away  within  the  memory  of  man.  The 
moss  from  which  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Wig- 
ton  have  been  long  supplied  with  fuel,  is  from  five  to 
ten  feet  deep ;  under  which,  and  lying  on  the  clay  sur- 
face, the  trees  are  mostly  now  found.  The  parts  which 
are  not  covered  with  moss  are  all  of  them  arable. 

The  royal  borough  of  Whithorn  stands  on  the  peninsu- wUtUnu 
la  formed  "by  the  bay  of  Wigton  and  the  bay  of  Luce, 
which  advance  into  the  country  on  each  ttde  of  it*  Whit- 
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.|y^^^<*°*  hoTtt  IS  3  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  was  At  capital  of 
the  Noirantesy  a  British  tribe  who  possessed  all  Gallowaj 
bejond  the  river  Dee.  It  was  also  a  Roman  station ;  and 
Che  bishoprick  of  Galloway  or  Whithorn  (called  Candida 
Casa)  is  represented  by  Mr  Pinkerton  as  the  oldest  in 
Scotland.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  run* 
ning  from  north  to  south,  with  several  cross  lanes.  Near 
die  centre  of  the  town  is  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  a« 
domed  with  a  spire  and  turrets,  and  provided  with  a  set 

Harbour,  of  bells.  The  isle  of  Whithorn  is  a  safe  port,  from  which 
vessels  sail  to  Whithaven  in  four  hour^,  to  the  isle  of 
Man  in  three,  to  Dublin,  and  Greenock,  and  Liverpool, 
in  eighteen  hours,  with  fair  winds.  Ninian,  who  went  to 
Rome  in  the  year  370,  was  ordained  a  bishop  of  the  Bri« 
tons,  and  founded  a  church  here  in  the  fourth  century, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  Of  this  church  nothing 
now  remains  but  ruins  and  four  Gothic  arches,  which 
make  part  of  the  present  place  of  worship.  These  are 
upon  high  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  A  priory 
also  existed  here,  which  was  well  endowed. 

Newton  The  village  of  Newton  Stewart,  at  the  eastern  boun- 
'*^"'*"*  dary  of  the  county,  where  the  two  great  roads  through  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  towards  Portpatrick  form  a 
junction,  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old,  though  it  contains  upwards  of  llOO  inhabitants. 
The  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  territory,  resolving  to 
erect  a  village,  built  a  house  or  two  at  his  own  expence, 
and  the  example  was  sjfeedily  followed  by  others.  A  large 
and  beautiful  bridge  was  afterwards  built  over  the  Cree, 
thereby  givmg  a  ready  communication  with  the  country 
on  the  east ;  and  as  it  is  situated  npon  the  great  road,  it  is 
a  place  of  some  little  activity.  The  water  of  Cree  is 
navigable  till  within  two  miles  of  it  at  a  place  called  Car^ 
/y,  where  small  vesseb  are  brought. 
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The  village  of  Garlieston,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  GaU  vmage.. 
lowzy,  is  also  in  a  flourishing  state ;  it  stands  on  the  baj 
of  the  same  name^  and  contains  between  400  and  500  in-, 
habitants.     It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent^  and  has  a 
good  inn ;  and  several  coasting  vessels  belong  to  it. 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Portpatrick  is  well  known, Portpt- 
being  the  nearest  point  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  to. 
Ireland,  and  the  best  place  for  crossing  from  the  one 
kingdom  to  the  other,  as  the  passage  is  only  twenty  miles 
over.  It  is  called  in  old  charters  Port  Montgomery^  firom. 
a  noble  family  of  tliat  name  who  once  possessed  extensive 
ests^tes  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Irish  channel ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  most  ancient  popular  name  was  Portpa^ 
trici,  which  a  powerful  family  in  vain  attempted  to  alter* 
The  town  enjoys  a  southern  exposure.  A  semicircle  of 
hills  on  the  north  concentrates  ux>on  it  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  defends  it  from  every  cold  blast  5  so  that  few 
places  enjoy  a  warmer  climate  in  the  same  latitude.  For« 
merly  the  harbour  was  a  mere  inlet  between  two  ridges  of 
rocks  which  advanced  into  the  sea  :  the  effect  of  this  was^ 
that  as  there  is  a  prodigious  weight  of  water  thrown  in 
here  when  the  wind  blows  upon  the  shore,  and  as  there 
was  1^0  elbow  to  protect  a  vessel,  she  was  always  obli- 
ged, when  she  took  the  harbour,  to  run  aground;  and 
the  next  operation  which  necessarily  followed  was,  that 
the  whole  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  ran  down,  and 
by  main  force  dragged  her  up  the  beech,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  waves,  which  would  otherwise  have  dash- 
ed her  to  pieces.  This  again  had  another  effect,  that 
none  but  flat- bottomed  vessels  could  navigate  here.  All 
this  is  now  altered.  There  is  here  a  fine  quay  with  a  re- 
flecting lighthouse.  Four  packet-boats  are  kept  here  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  mail,  and  to  convey  travel- 
lers from  the  one  island  to  the  other.  There  is  a  light- 
house on  the  Irish  coast  at  Donaghadee,  to  render  the 
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vaiagefc  passage  as  safe  as  possible.  The  tide  has  here  consider 
rable  force.  This  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  chan* 
nel»  the  water  during  a  storm  is  pressed  violently  against 
the  shores.  It  deserves  notice,  that  at  Donaghadee,  which 
is  almost  directly  opposite,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  near  an 
hour  sooner  than  at  Portpatrick*  There  are  also  (which  is 
still  more  remarkable)  some  particular  parts  of  the  coast, 
well  known  to  the  seamen  bj  whom  it  is  frequented,  more 
especially  one  about  two  miles  from  the  shore  of  Portpa- 
trick,  where  the  same  fact  is  observed.  Within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  Irish  shore,  when  the  flood  returns,  there 
is  a  regular  current  which  sets  off  strongly  for  the  Mull  of 
Galloway ;  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour,  and 
is  so  forcible,  that  when  the  wind  opposes  it,  it  exhibits 
for  a  great  way  the  appearance  of  breakers. 
Tnde.  The  town  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  concourse  of  tra- 
vellers constantly  passing  here.  Almost  every  house  is 
an  inn,  where  strangers  may  find  accommodation  adapted 
to  their  circumstances.  The  principal  trade  carried  on 
here  consists  of  the  importation  of  black  cattle  and  horses 
from  Ireland,  which  traverse  Galloway  on  their  way  to 
the  English  market.  In  consequence  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  butchers  meat,  the  importation  of  Irish 
*  cattle  continues  to  increase.  Besides  the  cattle  imported 
here,  there  are  also  considerable  numbers  sent  from  Bel- 
fast, Bangor,  Newry,  &c.  4'rectly  to  England.  The 
English  coal  vessels  always  take  black  cattle  from  Ire- 
land when  they  have  it  in  their  power  i  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  largest  import  is  by  Portf;ntrick.  The  great  extent 
•  of  sea  by  any  other  passage,  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, is  muph  against  the  safe  and  successful  transportation 
of  a  cargo  so  perishable  in  itself,  and  liable  to  so  many 
accidents.  A  fishery  has  been  attempted  here  ;  but  the 
velocity  of  the  tide  repeatedly  hurried  away  the  fisher- 
nens  nets,  and  operated  as  a  complete  discouragement  t^ 
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xlic  enterprise^  A  bodj  of  men  at  the  harbour  act  as  por«  Aad^k^ 
tersy  and  make  themselves  useful  to  passengers,  but  who 
idistinguish  themselves  also  by  the  impositions  which  thej 
practise.  There  are  about  twenty  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion at  Portpatrick,  who  are  known  bj  the  name  bf  the 
Robbery^  from  their  supposed  depredations  on  the  public* 
Thej  are  absolutely  Jiecessary  at  this  port^  and.  another 
body  of  the  same  sort  are  equally  serviceable  on  the  other 
3ide  of  the  channeL 

Th^  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  district  are  not  numer  Dooakey. 
rous.  The  castle  of  Dunskey  stands  about  half  a  mile 
^outh  from  Portpatricky  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous 
precipice,  or  rocky  cliff,  on  the  edge  of  the  Irish  sea« 
The  building  occupies  the  whole  front  or  breadth,  but  has 
an  area  or  {S[arade  behind  it  about  twenty  yards  deep  ^  it 
was  vaulted,  and  seems  to  have  been  calculated  for^de- 
fence.  The  access  to  it  was  over  a  drawbridge*  In  the 
back  part  of  the  castle  there  are  sohie  remains  of  embank-  - 
xnents,  which  shew  il  was  once  a  handsome  building* 
Many  of  the  squared  stones  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
owner  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  modem  seat :  the . 
rooms  were  most  of  them  very  small ;  the  staircase  was 
in  the  east  angle.  History  mentions  a  cuttle  here  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Eugen  the  Fifth^  who  began  his  reign  A*  D* 
685.  A  cave  in  the  neighbourh4X>d  of  Dunskey  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  • 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  people.  At  the  change  of  the 
moon  (which  is  still  considered  with  superstitious  reve- 
rence), it  is  usual  to  bring,  even  from  a  great  distance,  in- 
firm persons,  and  particularly  ricketty  children,  whom 
they  often  suppose  bewitched,  to  bathe  in  a  stream  which 
pours  from  the  hill,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  cave. 

In  the  parish  of  Stoneykirk  are  three  beautiful  moats,  Maati. 
or  mounds  of  earth.     The  largest  is  460  feet  in  circum- 
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j»oriqttitie»fefence  at  the  base ;  its  form  is  like  that  of  a  sugar  loaf; 
its  height  is  60  feet ;  and  there  is  an  excavation  on  the 
top.  It  is  sorroimded  bj  a  large  circolar  ditch.  Similar 
^oats,  or  mounds  of  earth,  remain  on  the  neighbouring 
-parish  of  Inch.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Lochiyan, 
of  which  it  commands  a  full  view.  Its  circumference  at 
the  bottom  is  336  feet ;  its  height  is  60  feet ;  and  its 
diameter  at  the  top  is  78  feet.  Its  figure  is  round,  and 
its  summit  flat.  In  this  last  parish  are  the  ruins  of 
castle  Keqnedj,  anciently  the  scat  of  the  family  of  Cas- 
stlis ;  it  was  accidentally  burned  in  171$.  The  walls 
of  the  ruin  are  70  feet  in  height ;  it  stands  on  a  beau^ 
tiful  lake  well  planted  with  trees,  tn  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood are  no  less  than  nine  caims  in  a  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half;  they  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
lenormoQs  quantify  of  stones  piled  together,  and  the  dis* 
tance  from  which  they  must  have  been  carried ;  as  there 
are  no  stones  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  of 
them  as  have  been  opened  pp  have  beeii  found  to  contain 
ashes  and  burnt  bones^ 
Glenl^ce  The  ruins  of  Glenluce  abbey  still  deserve  notice.  It 
^*>^y«  ^as  founded  in  the  ydar  1190  by  Rolland  lord  of  Gallo* 
way  and  constable  of  Scotland.  Among  Mr  M*Farlane's 
papers  in  the  advocates  library,  Edinburgh,  is  an  account 
of  Galloway  by  Mr  Andrew  Symson,  A.  IX  1684,  where- 
in the  ruins  of  this  abbey  are  thus  described ;  **  In  this 
parish  (that  is,  Glenluce),  about  half  a. mile  or  more 
northward  from  the  paroch  kirk,  is  the  abbey  of  Glen- 
luce, situated  in  a  very  pleasant  valley  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  of  Luce.  The  steeple  and  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  church,  together  with  the  chapter-house,  the  walls  of 
the  cloister,  the  gate-house,  with  the  walls  of  the  large 
precincts,  are  for  the  most  part  yet  standing.  In  this  pa- 
rish of  Glenluce  there  was  a  spirit,  which  for  a  long  time 
luoleste4  the  houtite  pf  one  Campbell  a  weayer ;  it  wpul4 
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be  tedious  to  give  a  full  tektion  of  the  stories  concerning  Antlqtiitief, 
it.  Sindair,  in  his  Hjdrostatics,  gives  some  account  of  ' 
it."  All  that  now  remains  entire  of  this  abbey  is  the 
chapter-house,  which  is  still  covered,  together  wiA  some 
adjoining  vaults,  and  two  gables  of  the  western  part  of 
the  church.  From  the  soliditj  of  the  workmanship, 
it  seems  probable,  that  as  the  zeal  for  reformation  in 
Galloway  was  not  so  violent  against  stone  walls  as  in 
some  other  parts  in  the  country,  the  building  might  srill 
have  remained  nearly  entire ;  but  the  inhabitants  in  the . 
neighbourhood  having  been  allowed  to  pick  out  the  free- 
stone of  the  comers  and  pillars,  the  whole  has  been  brought  - 
to  ruin.  In  the  middle  of  the  apartments,  supposed  to  be 
Ae  chapter-house,  is  a  pillar  about  14  feet  high,  from 
which  eight  arches  spring,  and  terminate  in  the  surround- 
ing walls.  The  centre  of  every  arch  is  adorned  with  fi- 
gures and  foliage.  This  pillar,  which  is  admired  for  its 
just  proportions,  has  somehow  escaped  die  general  de- 
strt^ction,  either  from  the  diffculty  of  removing  the  rub^ 
bish  upon  the  arches,  or  the  hazai'd  of  making  any  at- 
tempt from  below  to  pull  it  down. 

Near  Wigton,  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish,  is  aDraidical 
Diuidical  circle  called  the  standing  stones  of  Torrhouse.^^^^^ 
The  stones  which  form  the  circle  are  19  in  number  all 
of  unpolished  granite,  and  all  of  them  still  standing  erect 
as  they  have  been  originally  placed,  except  one,  which  is 
fallen  down.     They  are  of  various  sizes,  as  they  have 
been  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  from  two  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  from  four  to  nine  feet  in  girth.     The  dis- 
tance of  the  stones  is  also  very  difierent,  from  five  to  al- 
-most  12  feet ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  the 
-  outward  side  of  the  stones  is  218  feet.    Within  the  circle 
though  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  towatds  the  south  side 
stand  three  large  stones,  erected  in  a  straight  line  from  east 
to  west;  of  which  the  two  outwar^are  about  five,  and  the 
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^^y^mfddle  one  about  three  feet  high.  This  was  the  altar,  m 
all  probabilitjy  on  which  sterifice  was  offered,  or  the 
seat  of  the  judge,  as  in  pagan  times  the  judg«  was  always 
a  priest.  Southward  from  the  circle,  at  the  distance  of 
43  yards,  stands  a  large  single  stone ;  and  eastward  from 
the  circle,  at  the  dist9nfie  of  about  lao  yards,  stand  three 
stones,  erepted  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  $  both  of  which 
probably  bore  some  relation  to  the  temple  or  court  of  jus* 
tice.  Directly  to  the  north  are  two  cairns  or  burrows  of 
stones ;  the  nearest  at  the  distance  of  about  ^40  yards,  the 
farthest  at  about  166.  The  circumference  of  the  former 
,  is  about  240  feet ;  but  the  most  part  of  it  has  been  carried 
away  to  build  the  fences  of  the  adjacent  grounds.  The 
latter  is  entire  ;  the  figure  quite  conic ;  the  circumference 
at  the  bases  about  256  feet;  and  the  height  about  12  feet. 
The  population  of  this  county  stands  thus : 


Pariahet. 

Population  in  1801.               | 

ti 

Penona. 

0<  ciipacions. 

1 

1 
1 

Persons  em- 
ployed in 
trades,  &c. 

ii 

5l 

Toul 

of 
Persons 

Glastorton 

809 

900 

404 

456 

^5' 

22 

587 

860 

loch  •  •  •  • 

•5«3 

145c 

73« 

839 

1306 

216 

55 

^511 

Kircolm  .  . 

76J 

945 

594 

597 

27.S 

69 

26? 

II91 

Ktrkcnerer 

79i 

1153 

563 

597 

1119 

39 

2 

ll6c 

Kirkmsiden 

1051 

138c 

742 

871 

35^ 

96 

Ii6(; 

161: 

Kirkowan 

795 

69c 

349 

438 

530 

74 

i8q 

787 

Leswalt  .  . 

652    iip^l 

622 

707 

237     J 18 

97a 

I32f 

Luce,  New       459||    40c 

'74 

'94 

94       24 

250 

56^. 

Ditto,  Old      150  J  laoc 

576 

645 

414       S8 

719 

1221 

Mochrum         H2^  140c 

466 

64. 

268 

68 

6 

1  11; 

Pcnningham 

1509    200c 

««43 

1426 

241 

201 

4 

2560 

Poitpatnck 

61 i|    99" 

526 

5<54 

164 

95 

826 

ILgo 

Sorbie  .  .  . 

968 

1069 

522 

569 

^39 

81 

77^ 

1091 

Stoncykirk 

1151 

1365 

876 

972 

77^ 

103 

972 

1848 

Stranraer.. 

610 

1602 

759 

9<S3 

26 

209 

1487 

1722 

Whithorn 

141a 

1890 

IP 

107a 

.145 

152 

1407 

1904 

Wigton  . . 

1032 

1350 

684 

791 

3^3  1 

160 

952 

U7^ 

Total .  • .  ] 

646620983110570! 

12342 

5995  I1815  1 

10622 

^4912 
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The  cliief  natural  defect  incident  to  this  county  is  that  General  i^ 
already  mentioned,  viz.  the  want  of  coal ;  a  defect  which  - 
we  have  seen  is  common  to  it  with  almost  the  whole  of  the 
southern  border  of  Scotland.  Did  not  this  disadvantage 
operate  as  a  check  to  the  estabiishnient  of  manufactures, 
it  might  be  considered  as  likely,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, to  assume  some  share  of  commercial  import- 
ance. Though  of  no  great  extent,  it  has  a  sea-coast  of  up- 
wards of  130  miles.  The  chief  advantage  which  at  present 
results  from  this  circumstance  is  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  the  produce  of  its  agriculture,  and  of  any  dairies 
that  have  been  established  upon  it,  may  be  brought  to 
market.  Indeed  this  facility,  in  consequence  of  its  vicL* 
nity  to  the  Scottish,  English,  and  Irish  trading  towns,  is 
so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wigtonshire,  though  an 
exporting  district,  sometimes  dread  dearth  and  scarcity  ia 
consequence  of  the  greater  part  of  their  produce  being 
carried  off  to  Glasgow,  or  Paisley,  or  Liverpool,  where  a 
market  is  always  certainly  to  be  obtained.  Before  con- 
cluding, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  high  road  to  Port- 
patrick  through  Airshire,  which  is  the  one  most  generally 
jreqoented  by  travellers  from  Scotland,  gives  an  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  this  county,  and  prevents  its  fiiU  value 
from  being  understood.  Many  parts  of  it  have  received, 
and  many  more  are  capable  of  receiving,  a  degree  of  im^ 
provement  much  superior  to  what  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged Of  understood. 
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AIRSHIRE. 

Bomidariet.  1  HE  coimtjr  of  Air  ezteacb  00  miles  tlong  die 

coast  of  Scotland  from  tlie  vicini^  of  Lochryan  in  Wif • 
tonshire,  on  the  soathy  to  Kielly  bridge,  which  separates  it 
from  Renfrewshire  on  the  north.  Its  breadth  is  in  geae^ 
Dtniioiis.  '^  ^^'"^  ^  ^  ^^  miles.  This  county  contains  three  di« 
virions:  Carrick  on  Ihe  south ;  C!oil  or  Kyk  in  the  centre; 
and  Gonningham,  which  includes  all  the  northern  district* 
The  greatest  part  of  the  sea  opposite  to  this  connty  te* 
teives  the  appellation  of  the  Frki  of  Clyde ^  and  is  hem* 
ined  in  on  one  side  by  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  aad 
on  the  eastern  side  by  the  main  land  or  coast  of  Airsfaire* 
The  sea  opposite  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Irish  channel.  The  ses 
advances  to  some  distance  eastward  towards  the  centre  of 
the  county  ;  thereby  forming  u  kind  of  bay  of  no  great 
depth,  but  of  great  extent.  The  county  follows  the  fi- 
gure of  the  sea^coast  by  which  it  is  bounded,  and  is  some- 
what  approachtDg  to  semicircular,  or  in  the  fonn  ofs 
half-moon,  with  its  concave  side  facing  towards  the  west, 
and  being  broadest  at  the  centre.  A  ridge  of  hilly  or 
high  coimtry,  some  part  of  which  is  abundaotly  mouiK 
tainous,  forms  the  boundary  of  Airshire  on  the  east.  TLis 
high  country  bends  in  a  semicircular  direction,  parallel  to 
the  coast ;  and  thus  the  whole  county  rests  upon  a  decli^ 
vity,  looking  down  towards  the  west,  and  all  its  waters 
flow  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  Its  boundaries, 
more  articulately  stated,  are  the  following :  On  the  south 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  shire  of  Wigton,  and  od  the  south* 
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^astivitlt  the  stewartiy  of  Kirkcudbright  «id  Nithadale  ;ftce  of  the 
on  the  east  it  is  bounded  bj  Lanerkshite  or  Cljdesdale  ;  ^^||*^*^ 
on  the  north  by  Renfrewshire;  and  on  the  west,  as  ahreadj 
mentioned,  hj  the  waters  of  the  frith  of  Cljde  and  the 
Irish  channel. 

We  formerly  mentioned  that  the  great  ridge  of  monn* 
tains,  which  advances  northwaid  into  the  centre  of  the 
sDUth  of  Scotland  to  the  head  of  the  coonties  of  Lanark, 
Peebles,  and  Dumfries,  sends  off  to  the  west  a  b^h  or 
tract  of  mountainoos  teniterj  whidi  Imrms  the  upper  or 
northern  part  of  Dumfriesshire,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wig*. 
ton.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountainous  tract  the  wa«* 
ters  descend  on  the  south  to  the  Solwaj  Frith  thioagh  the 
countries  now  mentioned,  and  on  the  xtorth-west  thejr  de- 
scend through  Airshire  towards  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  A 
branch  of  these  mountains,  as  already  noticed,  advances 
northward,  dividing  Airshire  fix>m  Laaarkshiie  or  Clydes- 
dale, and  at  some  distance,  tending  towards  the  norths 
west,  gives  to  Airshire  its  semicircular  form. 

This  county,  therefore,  may  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view  ;  either  according  to  its  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
more  or  less  elevated,  or  according  to  its  latitude,  extend- 
ing north  and  south  along  the  shore.  In  the  former  of 
these  points  of  view,  the  following  description  is  upon  the 
whole  sufficiently  correct.  On  the  shore  it  is  generally 
light  and  sandy,  interspersed  with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam. 
A  great  part  of  the  county  is  of  a  strong  productive  clay. 
In  many  parts  a  bare  till  or  schistus  extends  for  miles,  and 
over  it  only  a  few  inches  of  a  better  clay  soil.  Further 
up  the  country  there  is  a  kind  of  spongy  clay  land,  cold^ 
wet,  and  obdurate ;  producing  grass  unfit,  in  its  present 
state,  for  fattening  cattle,  and  merely  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  a  breeding  stock.    On  the  eastern  bonndsries  of  the 
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*^^^fc«county  the  land  |is  high  and  moorish^  intersected  witi 
;  mosses^  hogs,  and  marshes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  county  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  as  alreadj  mentioned,  from  south  to  north,  it« 
will  be  found  that  its  fertility  and  beauty  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  it  proceeds  northward* ,  Carrick,  on  the  south, 
being  nearest  the  high  territory  which  forms  the  upper 
•part  of  the  shire  of  Wigton  and  stewartry  of  EoriLcud* 
bright,  is  itself  the  most  moontainous  and  barxen  part  of 
the  coui^tf  •  It  contains  nine  parishes,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  water  of  Doon.  The  northern  district 
of  Cftrrick  is  its  most  fertile  part*  Coil  or  Kyle  contains 
21  parishes:  and  it  forms  die  central  division  of  the  coun^- 
ty,  and  contains  much  Taluable  territory  near  the  coast. 
Still,  howerer,  it  is  not  equal  in  fertility  to  the  vale  of 
Cunningham,  which  forms  the  nprthcm  division,  begin- 
liing  at  the  water  of  Irvine,  and  proceeding  to  the  border 
of  Renfrewshire.     Cuningham  contains  16  parishes. 

Excepting  towards  the  southern  boundary  of  Carrick, 
the  mountains  of  Airshire  are  by  no  means  remarkable 
on  account  of  their  height.  Carleton  hill  rises  with  a  veiy 
steep  ascent,  and  is  utuated  so  near  the  sea,  on  the  bay  of 
that  name,  that  at  full  tide  there  is  little  more  than  room 
for  the  traveller  to  pass  without  being  in  danger  from  the 
rocks  that  threaten  to  tumble  upon  him.  It  rises  5ia 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Knockdaw  and  Knock- 
norman  are  equally  high ;  but  being  farther  removed  from 
the  shore,  and  standing  near  more  elevated  grounds,  they 
do  not  so  much  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  But  tlie 
most  remarkable  is  Knockdolian,  who$e  height  is  650 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  as  it  rises  in  a  co- 
rneal shape,  it  is  both  a  most  beautiful  object  to  the  tra- 
Teller  by  land,  and  of  singular  service  as  a  conspicuous 
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Clyde.  j:::^ 

We  may  likewise  take  notice  of  the  hill  called  Blaci* 
side-Eml,  in  the  pariah  of  Som  in  Kyle :  it  is  between 
1500  and  1600  feet,  and  is  the  northern  temunation  of  a 
considerable  ridge  of  hills.  It  commands  a  prospect  of 
almost  the  whole  extensive  ooon^  of  Air,  the  high  lands 
of  Galloway  on  the  south,  the  Irish  channel,  the  rock  of 
Ailsa,  the  isles  of  Arran  and  Bute  on  the  west,  and  part 
of  the  shires  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Argyle,  on  the 
north. 

From  the  physical  structure  of  this  county,  as  being  waters 
long  and  narrow,  and  from  the  waters  traversing  rather  its 
breadth  than  its  length,  it  necessarily  follows  that  its  ri- 
vers are  not  very  great  or  important.  The  first  stream  stiBdur; 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  or  in 
the  division  called  Carrick,  is  the  Stinchar ;  it  runs  about 
25  miles  through  the  country,  and  ftUs  into  the  sea  at  the 
village  of  Ballantrae ;  its  water  is  extremely  clear  and 
transparent,  so  that  a  fish  lying  in  it  at  the  depth  of  six 
or  eight  feet  can  be  easily  seen  from  its  banks.  It  pro- 
duces salmon  and  trout  of  good  quality.  Several  streams 
or  rivulets,  particularly  the  Asshill,  the  Dusk,  the  Muick, 
and  the  Feoch,  &11  into  the  Stinchar ;  but  it  is  rapid  and 
Shallow,  and  unfit  for  navigation,  unless  to  a  short  distance 
in  small  boats. 

The  next  water  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Girvan.  ItGirv«iL 
rises  from  a  loch  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  or  ra- 
ther from  a  considerable  number  of  lochs  in  that  hilly  dis- 
trict ;  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Grany  and  Braden« 
The  course  of  the  Girvan  is  at  first  towards  the  north- 
west ;  but  it  afterwards  turns  round  to  the  south-west, 
and  falls  into  a  bay  called  the  Frith  of  Girvan  after  a 
course  of  20  aoiles.    The  lakes  about  the  source  of  the 
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w«tcn.  GlivtiA  are  inhabited,  yymecif  them  bj  red,  soinel^w^^ 
'  troutSy  and  some  bj  both.  In  one  of  them  the  pikc»  are 
supposed  to  have  exterminated  every  other  6.9b,  and  are 
now  left  to  prey  upon  each  other.  The  water  of  Gitt 
van  itself  contains  salmon  and  coomion  trout.  In  its 
ordinary  state  it  is  of  very  moderate  breadth,  and  nowhere 
navijpble.  It  is  fed  by  numberless  smaller  streams  from 
the  hiIU»  sqme  of  which  descend  through  deep  and  woody 
gleaa^  admired  for  picturesque  and  romantic  beauty.  Of 
these  glens,  by  much  the  most  .remarkable  and  extensive 
lies  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  near  Kilkerran, 
the  s^at  of  Sir  Adam  Ferguson*  It  has  lately  been  made 
more  accessible  by  a  path  Qf  pearly  a  mile  in  length,  cut 
along  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  and  will  in  time  receive  a 
vast  addition  to  its  present  beauty  from  the  trees  which 
have  been  planted  on  its  craggy  and  precipitous  banks« 
Near  the  lower  extremity  of  this  wild  and  romantic  deli 
once  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Y  ixgin  Mary,  from 
which  it  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Lady  Glem. 
I>„oo^  The  Doon,  which  is  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
Carrick,  and  south-western  boundary  of  Kyle,  rises  out 
of  a  lake  called  Locbdoon,  on  the  borders  of  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright.  Lochdoon  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  wa* 
ter,  nine  nules  in  length,  abounding  with  trout,  and  ha« 
ving  a  hard  rocky  coast.  Upon  the  Doon  is  one  of  the 
largest  tracts  of  natural  meadow  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Scotland.  These  fine  meadows  are  apt  to  be  overflowed, 
by  which  their  grass  is  filled  with  sand,  and  quantities 
of  hay  are  sometimes  carried  off  by  the  .floods.  To 
prevent  this  damage,  the  adjoining  proprietors,  the  Earl 
of  Cassilis  and  Mr  M* Adam  of  Craigengillan,  at  cxmsi- 
derable  expence,  cut  two  drains  from  Lochdoon  with  the 
view  of  diverting  the  course  of  its  waters  in  such  a  way 
a^  to  paftveut  the  Doon  from  oyeffowjng  the  meadpws  in 
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licavy  rains.    Thus  a  fine  nttural  cascade,  at  tbe  bot  of  Watw»^ 
the  loch,  was  spoiled*    On  an  island  in  the  loch  are  tb« 
reooiains  of  an  old  casde.     After  a  course  of  24  mile^ 
consisting  in  general  of  beautiful  meanderings^  the  Dooft 
falls  into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  south  from  Air* 

The  next  important  stream  is  the  water  of  Air*  It  Air. 
takes  its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Mairkirk,  and  is  speadiijr 
swelled  by  a  great  number  of  streams,  and  in  p^fieuiair 
hj  the  Greenock,  Garpel,  and  Logar^  It  gradoallj  bt* 
comes  a  considerable  body  of  water,  and  during  its  vbdU 
coarse  flows  with  great  rapidity  over  a  bed  of  round  stones 
and  gravel.  It  frequently  attempts  to  shift  its  bed,  aad 
'to  make  encroachments  on  the  adjoining  valleja.  lo  g9« 
Beral,  however,  its  banks  are  steep  and  bold,'aal  dothei 
widi  natural  wood  on  one  side  or  other^  and  froquaidjr  Ml 
both.  Th^  scenery  on  its  banks,  therefore,  is  bigUy  fifs^ 
tnxcsque  and  beautiful ;  as  examples  of  which  may  h€ 
tnenlioned  the  vicinity  of  Som  castk  and  BarAinMhing> 
It  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  county  town.  In  the  water  of 
Air  were  formerly  abundance  of  trout  and  sgme  aabotdn  ; 
bot  the  tront  are  supposed  to  hare  been  injured  of  Isitf 
years,  partly  by  being  fished  wi^  the  net,  and  partly  by 
the  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  lime,  #hich  had  been  opened 
•ear  the  sources  of  the  river ;  the  waters  thrown  out  froiu 
which,  togedier  with  what  is  washed  down  by  rath  Cpcno 
tiie  mineral  substances  that  are  exposed  to  the  air,  an? 
supposed  to  produce  an  impregnation  unfavourable  to  fish« 

Irvine  waiter,  whidi  is  next  in  order,  takes  its  rise  im  Irvine, 
the  parish  of  Loudon,  and  is  joined  by  a  variety  of  ri- 
vulets, particularly  by  the  Glen,  the  Gower,  the  Anne, 
ond  the  Cessnock.  In  time  of  floods,  the  Irvine  brings 
down  great  quantities  of  saad.  All  these  streams  have 
^^cry  good  trout,  and  the  Irvine  at  tiaus  a  few  salmon. 
The  bum  Anne  tsoutB,  though  large,  are  rather  woAp  as 
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^  Vater«.  the  stream  comes  from  mossj  ground- ;  those  of  the  I/-^ 
vine,  and  of  the  Cessnock  in  particular^  are  excellent* 
Liming  the  lands  has  diminished  the  nunoberof  the  tronts^ 
from  the  noxious  quality  of  that  article  to  fish.  But  their 
greatest  enemj  is  man.  The  few  salmon  that  get  otci 
the  mill-dams  are  destroyed  bj  means  of  hsmd-nets  and 
harpoons.  Scarcely  one  saliDon  in  a  season  can  be  caught 
by  the  rod,  where  20  or  30  years  ago  any  skilful  practi- 
tioner of  the  angling  art  might  for  his  amusement  have 
killed  scores  of  them. 

Xugtonttid  The  streams  called  tugttm  and  Gamoci  sun  into  the 
sea  at  the  harbour  of  Irvine.  Lugton  rises  on  the  bor- 
der of  Renfrewshire,  and  falls  into  the  Gamock  below 
Eglintoun  castle.  The  Gamock  is  the  most  considerable 
of  these  two  waters :  it  has  its  source  towards  the  north- 
ern angle  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbimie,  and  de- 
scends by  Kilwinning  towards  Irvine.  It  is  liable  to  sud- 
den inundations,  which  have  sometimes  done  considerable 
misdiief  to  the  cirop-  on  its  banks. 
Lochfc  There  are  abundance  of  petty  lakes  in  different  parts 
of  the  county ;  but  few  of  them  are  of  any  importance. 
Of  these,  two  small  lakes  or  lochs,  called  Carlenj  and 
Locb  Fergus f  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Air.  In 
the  parish  of  Galston  are  also  two  lakes.  One  of  them, 
loch  Gall,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  a  sheet  of  deep  and 
clear  water,  abounding  in  trout  and  very  large  eels.  It 
is  tlie  chief  source  of  the  water  of  Aven,  which  joins 
the  Clyde  below  Hamilton,  and  gives  name  to  the  parish 
of  Strathaven  or  Avondale.  The  other  is  Bruntwood 
loch,  towards  Mauchline.  It  breeds  an  immense  number 
of  wild  ducks;  and  in  severe  winters  great  flocks  of  swans 
frequent  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  springs. 

In  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  also,  there  are  three 
lakes  of  Utde  importance.   Loch  Doon,  in  the  same  neigh- 
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bourbood,  which  is  the  principal  lake  in  the  couhtj,  hai  ^  tyateifc  ^ 

been  already  mentioned.  In  the  parish  of  Kilbimie,  in  Cun-  ' 
ningham,  is  a  fine  loch  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  neaf 
half  a  mile  in  breadth^  well  stored  with  pike,  perch,  trout, 
and  eel.  This  loch  is  remarkable  for  being  situated  on 
tiearlj  the  highest  ground  between  the  Clyde  below  Pais* 
ley  and  the  sea  at  Irvine  or  Saltcoats.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  connect  these  extreme  points  by  a  naTigal>le  ca- 
nal. A  stream  run$  from  the  north  end  of,  the  ioch  of 
Kilbimie  into  the  Clyde  below  Paisley  ;  and  the  water  of 
Oamocky  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  passes  by  th6  i 

other  end  of  it,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Irvine.  l*has 
there  could  be  no  want  of  water  for  supplying  the  propo- 
sed canal.  The  descent  to  the  Clyde  is  about  95  feet, 
and  that  to  the  sea  cannot  be  much  more. 

A  great  part  of  the  county  of  Air  possessed  a  command- vieir«Ctb» 
ing  and  beautiful  water  prospect  of  the  sea  and  opposite**^ 
coasts*    This  is  particularly  the  case  upon  the  southern 
bold  coast  of  Carrick.     The  shore  is  in  general  high  and 
rocky,  having  a  tremendous  surf  or  swell  beating  against 
it  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  and  north-west. 
Opposite  to  this  coast  the  sea  appears  land-locked ;  for  a 
most  spacious  bay  of  nearly  25  or  30  leagues  diameter  is 
formed  by  part  of  the  coast  of  Galloway,  the  most  part  of 
the  two  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  in  Ireland,  the  east 
coast  of  Afgyleshire,  and  part  of  I)umbartonshire,  and 
by  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  along  the  shire  of  Air  for 
about  80  miles.     All  this  vast  extent  of  coast  is  very  dis- 
cernible by  the  naked  eye  in  a  clear  day,  together  with  the 
islands  of  Sana^  Annan,  Lamlash,  Bute,  and  the  two  small 
inlands  of  Cumbray.     About  four  or  five  leagues  north- 
West  from  Ballantrae  stands  the  island  of  Ailza.  It  is  a  most  Ailxa  iM* 
beautiful  rock  of  a  conical  figute,  covered  on  the  top  witk^ 
heath  and  a  little  grass.    It  is  not  inhabited  by  any  humaa 
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Wntcn  ettAthre,  but  atfbrds  refuge  to  an  immense  number  of  set- 
fowl,  who  breed  otx  it,  and  is  stocked  with  rabbits  and  a 
few  goats.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  an<( 
f  s  rented  at  L.  25  Sterling  a- jear ;  the  tenants  paying  their 
rent  from  the  feathers  of  the  different  sea-fowls,  from  the 
solan  geese  that  breed  on  it,  and  the  rabbit-skins.  It  af» 
fords  a  fine  object  all  round  the  coast,  and  a  mark  fer 
ships  either  coming  into  ot  going  out  of  the  frith  of 
Clyde.  There  is  an  old  ruinous  castle  on  it,  about  a  third 
part  up  the  rock  ;  said  by  Campbell,  in  his  Political  Sur- 
vey of  Britain,  to  have  been  built  by  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  known.  There  are 
four  Kghthouses  ;  one  at  the  new-built  harbour  of  Port- 
Patrick,  another  at  the  town  of  Donaghadee,,  a  third  on  the 
MuIIof  Cantyre,  and  a  fourth  on  the  island  of  Cumbray. 
Mature  rf  The  great  bay  or  coast  of  Airshirc  is  by  no  means 
chccQMt.  ^g^  favourable  to  navigation:  its  two  extremities  arc 
rocky ;  and  its  centre  is  a  sandy  beech,  on  t<rhich  tk^ 
sea  deepens  in  the  most  gradual  manner  imagtnabk* 
Hence  during  a  westerly  storm,' it  is  formidable  to  such 
ships  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  here  employed ;  as  they 
strike  the  ground  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore,  wluch  i&  covered  with  a  dangerous  surf  The 
sandy  beech  begins  at  Saltcoats,^  and  sweeps  round  by  Ir- 
vine, along  the  whole  coast  of  Kyle,  for  more  than  20 
miles„  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Doon  or  Dune,  beyond 
Air,  interrupted  only  by  a  small  peninsula  of  rocky  ground 
at  the  Trune.  The  coast  of  Carrick,  beginning  at  Doon, 
is  rocky,  as  is  likewise  the  coast  of  Cunningham  north- 
ward from  Saltcoats  towards  Greenock.  The  harbours  of 
Air  and  Irvine,  within  their  respective  rivers,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  crossed  by  a  iar  or  bank  of  sand,  cannot  be  entered 
'  by  large  vessels  but  at  spring  tides,  and  none  of  the  three 
can  at  any  time  admit  ships  above  220  tons  burden.  Ac* 
cordingly  wkea  ships  are  checked  within  this  bay  by  a  west- 
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erly  storm,  -which  sometimes  contimies  for  several  days  to-i^  Waters  ^ 
gether,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  the  safe  road  of 
Lamlash  in  Arran,  on  the  west,  and  equally  so  to  clear 
the  rocky  shore  of  Cunningham  and  the  point  of  Pencross, 
six  miles  north-west  of  Saltcoats,  in  order  to  get  shelter 
in  the  Fairlie  road.  There  is  only  one  particular  place  in 
this  open  bay  which  will  afford  them  shelter  in  such  a  si« 
tuation  ;  viz.  under  the  Lady  isle,  a  small  uninhabited 
rocky  island  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  Trune, 
and  near  four  miles  north-west  of  Air,  on  which  there 
are  two  beacons  or  spirei  erected  by  the  town  of  Glas* 
gow.  To  the  south-east  of  this  little  island,  between  it 
and  Air,  when  the  two  spires  are 'in  a  line  with  the  ves- 
sel, there  is  good  anchoring  ground  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  shore,  in  water  from  ten  10  to  14  fathoms 
deep. 

Frdm  its  vicinity  to  the  principal  seats  of  Scottish  mia-Roadii 
Dufactures  and  commerce,  a  great  zeal  for  improvements 
of  every  sort  exists  in  Atrshire.  This  in  particular  ap- 
pears from  the  state  of  the  roads ;  a  circumstance  which 
in  all  countries  is  one  of  the  first  that  attracts  the  notice 
of  the  traveller.  In  this  respect  few  counties,  on  the 
whole,  are  so  well  accommodated*  In  all  directions  where 
land  or  water  gravel  c^  be  procured,  the  roads  are  form, 
ed  of  these  materials.  The  turnpike  roads  are  made  and 
repaired  by  the  produce  of  the  tolls,  and  cross  roads  by 
the  statute  labour  of  the  different  parishes.  The  usual 
breadth  is  conformable,  to  the  statutory  regulations  ;  being 
never  less  than  24  feet  wide  for  bye-roads,  and  34  feet 
for  turnpike  roads.  The  materials  are  usually  a  foot 
deep  at  the  sides,  and  15  inches  in  the  centre.  In  places 
where  gravel  cannot  be  procured,  the  road  is  formed  with 
pounded  stones ;  but  as  they  are  seldom  properly  cover- 
ed with  earth,  nothing  can  be  more  uneasy  than  travel- 
Ux^  on  these  sharp  a^d  rugged  coawunicatigns^csjiefiiaQj 
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|U»4«-    in  this  cpontj,  whctc  there  are  neither  broad  wheels  nai 
heavy  waggons  to  reduce  these  refractory  materials.  This 
evil,  however,  gradually  begins  to  pass  away,  from  the 
instant  the  road  is  constructed,  and  is  compensated  by  its 
future  firmness  and  durability.     In  ancient  times  the  state 
of  Airshire  with  regard  to  roads  was  very  diiFerent,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  anecdote  preserved  by  tradition.     Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  of  Sorn  was  lord  treasurer  to  James  the 
pUng^tMrar- Fifth.     When  his  daughter  and  heiress  was  about  to  be 
■*y  V>.   ™*inarricd  to  George  Lord  Seton,  the  kjng  resolvtd  to  honour 
his  treasurer  with  a  visit  to  Sorn  castle  ;  and  the  oaken 
chair  in  which  the  king  sat  is  still  preserved,  as  a  relic  of 
ancient  times,  in  Loudon  castle,  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
transferred.    It  would  appear  that  his  Majesty  had  a  most 
comfortless  journey  to  Sorn ;  he  had  to  pass  through  a 
long  ahd  dreary  tract  of  moor,  moss,  and  miry  clay,  where 
there  wai  neither  road  nor  bridge,   and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  when  about  half  way  from  Glasgow,  his  horse  got 
into  a  quagmire,  from  which  his  Majesty  was  with  diffi- 
culty extricated.    From  want  of  better  accommodation,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  down  by  the  side  of 
a  well  to  take    a  cold  refreshment  in  a  cold  day.     He 
at  length  declared,  •*  That  if  he  were  to  play  a  trick 
on  the  devil,  he  would  send  hin^  t6  a  bridal  at  Sorn  in  the 
middle  of  winter."     The  quagmire  into  which  the  king's 
horse  went  is  still  called  the  iing^s  stable^  and  the  well  is 
called  the  ii/tg^s  well.     There  is  now  an   inn  built  at  it, 
which  forms  the  principal  stage  from  Glasgow  to  Kilmar- 
nock ;  and  where  a  king  once  s^t  so  comfortless,  a' Glas- 
gow citizen  now  readily  obtains  a  hot  dinner,  and  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  post-chaise. 
AticuU      The  agriculture  of  Airshire,  on  account  of  the  wetness 
f"^:       of  the    climate,   mi:st  always    have   to  contend   against 
considerable  difficulties.     The  southern  and  most  barren 
part  of  ir,  denomiiiatcd  Carrici,  which  is  in  the  vicinity 
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%f  GsLtlowfty,  is  chieflj  a  breeding  district.     In  the  north-  Agtkvir 
em  and  more  fertile  parts,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  <■■    ^      i 
land  is  in  like  manner  chiefly  devoted  to  the  support  of 
cattle,  yet  cheese  forms  the  principal  article  of  manu«   ' 
factore.      It  receives  the  appellation  of  Dunlop  cheese^ 
from  the  name  of  the  parish  into  which  it  was  first  intro-    ' 
duced  j  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  m  Cunning- 
ham, or  the  northern  division  of  the  county^  a  breed  of 
cattle  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  established,  re-    • 
markahle  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  in 
proportion  to  their  size.     They  have  long  been  denomi- 
nated the  Dwilop  hreed^  from  the  lands  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  that  name^  or  the  parish  where  the  breed  was  first 
brought  to  perfection^  and  where  a  greater  attention  still 
continues  to  be  given  to  milk  cows  and  dairies  than  in  any 
other  pa4:t  of  Scotlahd. 

The  cattle  in  this  district  app^ear  originally  to  have  beenCaetk. 
of  the  old  Scottish  low  country  kind.  Formerly  black  or 
brown,  with  white  faces,  and  white  streaks  along  their . 
backs,  were  prevailing  colours;  but  within  these  20  years, 
brown  and  white- mociied  cattle  are  so  generally  prefer- 
red as  to  bring  a  larger  price  than  others  of  equal  size 
and  shape  if  differently  marked.  Jt  appears,  however, 
that  this  mottled  breed  is  of  diflerent  origin  from  the 
former  stock  j  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have 
been  difiused  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  to  the  al« 
most,  entire  exclusion  of  the  preceding  race,  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  in  the  history  of  breeding.  This  breed 
is  short  in  the  leg,  finely  shaped  in  the  head  and  neck, 
with  small  horns,  not  wide  but  tapering  to  the  point. 
They  are  neither  so  thin  coated  as  the  Dutch,  nor  so 
tiiick  and  rough  hided  as  the  Lancashire  cattle.  They  . 
are  deep  in  the  body,  but  not  so  long,  nor  so  full  and 
ample  in. the  carcase  and  hind-quartersj  as  some  other 
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^griMU  kimb.  Thty  nsuallj  weigh  from  20  to  40  English  9loBe. 

» ■  V  ■>  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the^  tmall  cows  to  give  from  24 
to  S4  English  quarts  of  milk  daily  during  the  suauner 
months^  ^hile  some  of  them  wiU  give  as  &r  as  40  quarts^ 
«nd  yield  eight  or  nine  English  pounds  of  butter  we^Ij. 
The  breed  is  now  so  generally  diffused  over  Cunningham 
and  Coil,  that  very  few  of  other  sorts  are  reared  on  any 
Well  regulated  farm. 
Dnnlop  The  cheese  is  made  by  curdling  the  sweet  milk  of  each 
day  separately.  After  the  curd  is  mixed  with  salt  and 
broken  with  the  hand,  or  cut  in  shreds,  it  is  pressed  ex- 
tremely hard  in  a  frame,  iinder  a  stone  moving  with  a 
double  screw,  and  often  weighing  half  a  ton.  The  doth 
is  frequently  changed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cheese  is  ta« 
ken  out  of  the  frame,  and  laid  up  to  dry.  It  is  of  a  mild 
and  pleasant  taste,  and  of  a  soft  and  moist  texture :  it  al« 
ways  finds  a  very  ready  market,  being  generally  accept 
table.'  Its  principal  defect  seems  to  be,  that  after  being 
cut  it  dries  somewhat  too  rapidly  if  not  immmediately 
consumed,  and  becomes  full  of  tracks,  in  such  a  way  as, 
to  injure  its  appearance,  and  take  aWay  its  natural  soft- 
ness. The  manufacture  of  this  cheese  has  been  the  source 
of  much  prosperity  to  the  northern  part  of  Airshire.  It 
was  first  introduped  or  brought  to  perfection  by  a  farmer's 
wife  in  the  parish  pf  Dunlop.-^It  has  hitherto  been  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  mankind,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
false  taste  they  have  bestowed  more  attention  and  ap- 
plause upon  great  talents  or  ingenuity,  when  exerted  in 
the  arts  of  destruction,  than  when  employed  in  devising 
the  means  of  giving  plen^  and  felicity  to  nations.  The 
writings  of  historians  and  poets  are  filled  with  the  actions 
of  men  who,  under  the  influence  of  an  insatiable  luaC  of 
dominion,  have  wasted  cities  and  provinces,  and  have  de- 
faced the  £siire$t  monuments  of  human  genius  and  indus*' 
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try,  wfaUe  fhc  beaefioent  enterprises  and  effdrts  of  iho#e  ^fpcmU 
persons  are  neglected  or  forgotten,  who  myenied  the  in.  \ 
straments  of  agriculture,  who  selected  of  imported  into 
^eir  ooontty  the  plants  most  worthy  of  cultivation,  or 
who  drained  morasses,  gave  fertilitj  tp  barren  wastes,  and 
pointed  out  the  best  modes  of  preserving  and  augment- 
ing the  value  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Mankind 
have  suffered  severely  from  their  absurd  admiration  of 
successful  ambition,  and  the  applause  which  they  bestow 
upon  it,  by  tempting  thereby  restless  individuals  in  every 
age  to  Uy  schemes  for  their  destruction,  and  to  gloiy  in 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  they  produce.  It  seems 
to  be  the  duty  of  men  of  letters,  as  fnends  of  humanity, 
to  endeavour,  in  the  distribution  of  renown,  to  call  from 
obscurity  those  persons,  however  humble  their  stations 
may  have  been,  who  have  saccessfolly  laboored  in  pre- 
moting  the  substantial  prosperity  of  their  oouatry.  It  is  Bari^am 
certainly  true  ^hat  Barbara  Gilmour,  whoae  iipdustry  and^'^ 
ingenuity  first  produced^what  is  now  called  Dunlop  cheese, 
performed  a  more  valuable  service  to  the  world  than  A- 
lexander  the  Great  or  Julius  Caesar  accomplished  by  their 
sanguinary  labours;  and  without  any  mixture  of  evil,  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  greater  number  of  industrious,  hap. 
py,  and  prosperous  private  families*  She  had  gone  to 
Ireland,  to  avpid  the  absurd  religions  persecutioQ  which 
was  conducted  with  such  atrocity  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
under  the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Having  re- 
turned after  the  revolution,  she  introduced  this  manufac- 
ture, which  since  that  period  has  been  the  great  business 
of  this  neighbourhood.  Sensible  that  their  situation  was 
more  favourable  for  this  than  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
people  bestowed  upcm  it  the  greatest  care,  and  turned  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  have  enclosed  their  ground,  have 
but  a  third  or  fbvrth  of  it  in  tillagje^  and  the  leac  in  grass. 
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•Agricnl-  which  is  always  a  plentifttl  crop,  and  of  th«  finest  quality, 
*  The  mode  in  which  the  manufacture  of  Dunlop  cheese,  or 

this  branch  of  the  dairj  system^  was  introduced  into  the 
northern  part  of  Airshire,  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  a  general  rule  or  principle  which  we  formerly 
statedyvrss.  that  it  is  always  with  great  difficulty  and  expencc 
that  proprietors  of  land  introduce  any  improvements  or  no- 
velties in  agriculture  into  a  quarter  of  the  country  ^  and 
that  the  farmers  are  at  all  times  tardy  and  reluctant  in  fol- 
lowing their  example  ;  whereas  when  u  person  of  their 
own  rank,  depending  like  themselves  for  subsistence 
upon  the  success  of  his  industry,  prospers  by  means  of  a 
new  project  or  plan  of  management^  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood eagerly  imitates  the  example  set  before  them, 
and  the  change  becomes  universal.  Thus  providence 
sometimes  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  person  in  the  hum- 
blest station  to  become  extensively  useful  to  society.  Tiie 
example  of  his  successful  ingenuitj  and  industry,,  by  ra- 
pidly communicating  a  spirit  of  activity  and  of  enterprise, 
I»roves  the  source  of  riches  to  the  whole  community. 
OUiagricvI.  T^^  agriculture  of  a  large  proportion  of  Airshire  is  not 
^'^^*  yet  brought  to  the  same  perfection  which  it  has  reached  in 

the  eastern  districts  of  Scotland,  as  the  occupiers  of  land  are 
not  yet  an  equally  wealthy  class  of  men.  Still,  however, 
.much  has  been  done,  if  we  consider  the  state  out  of  which 
the  country  has  recently  emerged,  or  in  which  it  was 
about  forty  years  ago.  By  the  practice  of  agriculture  at 
that  time,  the  ground  was  scourged  with  a  succession  of 
oats  after  oats,  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for  seed  and  la- 
bour, and  afford'a  small  surplus  of  oatmeal  for  tlie  fami- 
ly ;  and  then  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  sterility,  or 
over-run  with  thistles,  till  rest  enabled  it  again  to  produce 
A  scanty  crop. 

The  arable  farms  were  generaUy  small,  because  the  te- 
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nants  had  no  stock  for  larger  possessions.     A  plough-gate  Agricnl- 
of  land,  or  as  much  as  could  employ  four  horses,  allow«« 
ing  half  of  it  to  be  ploughed,  v^as  a  common-sized  farm.  It 
was  often  run-rigged  or  mixed  property ;  and  two  or  three 
farmers  usually  lived  in  the  same  place,  and  had  their  dif- 
ferent distributions  of  the  farm  in  various  proportions  from 
10  to  40,  60,  or  100  acres.     Many  of  these  leases  were 
granted  for  three  19  years.     The  rent  was  frequently 
paid  in  kind^  or  in  what  was  called  half»Iahour^  by  the 
steel-bow  tenants,  like  the  metayers  of  France;  the  stock 
and  implements  being  frimished  mutually,  or  on  such 
terms  as  could  be  fixed.     One-half  of  the  crop  went  to 
the  landlord,  and  the  other  remained  with  the  tenant,  to 
maintain  his  family  and  to  cultivate  his  farm.     The  te- 
nants were  harassed  with  a  multitude  of  vexatious  servi- 
tudes ;  such  as  ploughing  and  leading  for  the  landlord^ 
working  his  hay,  and  other  operations,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  them,  unavoidably  interfered  with  the  attention 
necessary  on  the  tenant's  own  farm.     These  are  now.al-. 
most  entirely  abolished. 

The  farm  was  divided  into  what  was  called  the  croft 
or  in-Jield^  and  the  out-field  land.  The  croft,  which  was 
usually  a  chosen  spot  near  the  house,  after  two  or  three 
crops  of  oats,  received  all  the  dung  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  then  was  sown  with  big  or  four-rowed  barley.  It  then 
remained  a  jear  in  ley,  and  was  then  broke  up,  to  under- 
go the  same  rotation.  The  out-field  land  remained  in  a 
state  of  utter  reprobation.  No  dung  was  ever  spread  on 
*ny  part  of  it.  The  starved  cattle  kept  on  the  farm  were 
suffered  to  poach  the  fields  frdm  the  end  of  harvest  till  the 
ensuing  seed-time;  and  thus  the  roots  of  natural  grass 
were  cut  on  all  the  clay  lands,  or  drowned  with  water 
standing  in  the  cattle's  footsteps.  The  horses  during  win- 
ter were  fed  on  straw,  or  boiled  chaff  or  weak  coroi  and 
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Afncul*  on  suffh  htj  as  the  bogs  and  inanbes  •pontanecmslj  pro* 
^  dnced.     Every  farmer  sowed  a  sofficieacj  of  flax  to  enu 

ploj  the  women  of  his  familj  at  leisure  hours.  A  small 
portion  of  hemp  was  likewise  planted  to  make  sacks  an4 
other  coarse  mat^als  needed  on  the  farm ;  and  a  quan« 
Utj  of  wool  was  either  bought  or  reared  fpr  the  purpose 
pf  spinning  woollen  stu£i  to  clothe  the  fsmilj.  These^ 
as  wcU  as  the  linen^  were  usuallj  worked^  bj  some  wea-» 
ver  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  supplied  the  dress  of  both 
sexes.  The  stalks  of  hemp  were  substituted  in  the  place 
of  candles  ^  and  even  in  situations  adjoining  to  a  coUierf, 
whole  months  were  wasted  in  cutting,  dryring^  and  lead- 
ing peaty  to  serve  as  fuel* 

Vecj  little  batchers  meat  was  used,  excepting  a  pro^ 
portion  which  every  family  salted  at  Martinmas  to  serve 
during  wintei  with  their  groats,  or  prepared  barley,  and 
^ail  or  broth ;  the  i«st  of  their  food  consisting  at  that 
time  only  of  porridge^  oatmeal  cakes,  and  some  milk  or 
cheese.  So  small  was  the  consumption  of  butchers  mea^ 
in  this  province  50  years  ago,  that  there  were  not  more 
|han  50  head  of  black  cattle  annually  killed  in  the  county 
town  of  Air  at  that  peiiod,  although  it  contained  near^ 
,3000  inhabitants;  and  now  there  are  several  thousand 
cattle,  besides  great  quantities  of  sheep,  killed  evexy  yearj, 
insomuch  tha^  it  b  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  king-^ 
4om. 
frnpnytf-        '^^^  change  from  the  old  to  the  present  state  of  thingt 

ment  diffi*  ^as  not  easily  effected.    The  wetnesa  of  the  climate  ren- 

cult  from 

climate,      ders  it  difficult  to  plough  during  winter,  or  to  manage 

large  farms  b^aripg  qrops  of  grain  ;  nor  were  wealthi- 
and  skilful  formers  to  be  fpund  willing  to  make  the  at- 
tempt in  acountxy  where  the  faroi.houses  were  miserable,^ 
the  ridges  high,  crooked,  full  of  ston^s^  and  where  every 
furrow  resembled  a  ditch.  Vigorous  improvements  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  fifst  attempted  by  the  late  Mr  Fairly  of 
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Fairly,  «t  Urst  upon  his  own  property^  and  rfterwatds  Agpri«t 
ttpon  the  extensive  estates  of  the  Earl*  of  Eglinton,  dis-  ^    ,  J     i 
})ersed  over  a  great  extent  of  Airshire.     The  object  was,^J^^^ 
itccomplished  in  the  foflowing  manner  t  Etrery  farm,  as  hiotrodinwi 
eame  out  of  lease,  was  enclosed,  and  divided  by  sufficient 
fences  into  three  or  more  parts,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  grass  till  it  recovered  from  the  exhausting  course  of 
bad  management  already  stated.      About  100  bolls  of 
slacked  lime  were  spread  upon  the  sward  of  each  acre.   A. 
eonvenient  house  and  offices  were  completed,  and  in  thii 
condition  it  was  ready  for  a  tenant.     But  in  oitler  to  pre-* 
serve  the  benefits  so  tediously  and  expensively  acquired, 
{he  most  pointed  limitations  were  necessary,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  farmer  from  reducing  his  land  by  bad  ma- 
nagement to  its  former  wretched  situation,  but  to  ehforca 
a  rational  system  of  amendment. 

The  iease  was  usually  granted  for  18  years,  and  the 
covenant  obliged  the  tenant  not  to  plough  mere  than  one 
third  of  the  farm  iii  any  one  year,  nor  to  plough  the  same 
land  more  than  three  years  successively.  With  the  third 
crop  the  tenant  was  bound  to  sow  three  bushels  of  rye*  ' 

grass  and  12  pounds  of  clover  ^  to  cut  it  for  hay  only 
one  year,  and  pasture  five,  before  the  same  could  be 
ploughed  again.  The  tenant  was  bound  to  keep  the 
houses  in  repair,  to  maintain  the  gates  and  fences  ;  and  in 
case  of  failure,  the  landlord  might  employ  labourers,  and 
charge  the  amount  with  tiie  next  yearns  rent.  The  fod- 
der was  stipulated  to  be  consumed  upon  the  ground,  and 
all  the  manure  to  be  spread  upon  it.  Heavy  additional 
rents  were  stipulated  for  every  acre  ploughed  beyond  the 
limitation. 

An  eminent  farmer,  Mr  Wright  of  Qrmiston,  was  at  the 
»ame  time  brought  from  East  Lothian  to  introduce  the 
proper  mode  of  ploughing,  levelling  ridges^  fallowiag. 
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Ag^t  drilling,  turnip  husbandrj,  and  rotations  of  crop.  Great 
<■  ■  ^  >  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  breed  of  horses  and  catde  ; 
ploughmen  and  daiij  people  were  brought  from  various 
parts  of  England  ;  fences  were  made  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  the  countj  was  beautified  by  a  multimde  of 
clumps,  belts,  and  plantations.  The  noblemen  and  gen-* 
.  tlemen  very  zealously  concurred  in  promoting  measures 
so  conducive  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  general 
interest  of  their  country.  The  demand  for  cheese  and 
butter  to  supply  the  multiplying  wants  of  Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley, Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow,  led  to  increasing  care 
respecting  milk'^cows  and  dairies.  The  English  market 
afforded  ready  sale  for  black  cattle,  and  the  growing  ma^ 
nufactures  of  the-  country  introduced  the  benefits  of  opu- 
lence. 
B«nk«  These  concurring  circumstances  gave  rise  to  private  or 
**^^*  county  banks  and  paper  circulation ;  and  by  their  means 
the  landholders,  whose  security  was  good,  but  who  were 
in  general  destitute  of  ready  money,  were  enabled  to  dis- 
count bills,  jnrocure  cash  accounts,  and  establish  other 
modes  of  credit  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates.  At 
the  same  time  industrious  tenant^,  joining  together  in  se- 
curities for  each  other,  were  accommodated  with  money 
to  stock  and  cultivate  their  farms.  Whatever  disadvan- 
tages may  result  from  an  overstrained  circulation  of  paper 
currency,  or  incautious  extension  of  credit,  yet  in  this  in- 
stance the  effects  of  pecuniary  accommodations  were  truly 
beneiScial.  In  a  very  short  time  good  turnpike  roads  were 
completed  in  every  direction  i  wheeUcarriages  were  gra- 
dually introduced;  collieries  and  lime.quarries  were  open« 
ed,  draw-kilns  erected ;  almost  every  field  was  divided 
by  hedge  and  ditch  ^  good  farm-houses  were  constructed ; 
sown  grasses  prevailed  ;  the  breed  of  animals  was  impro>« 
yed ',  the  lowest  class  of  people  were  enabled  to  live  bet- 
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tcr  by  the  Introdaction  and  general  use  of  potatoes.     The  Agricnl- 
seat  of  erer J  considerable  person  was  ornamented  with  <—   ^    .  i 
plantings  and  his  fields  improved  ^  and  there  hardly  re- 
mained a  proprietor  of  any  condition  whatever,  who  did 
not  in  some  form  or  other  promote  the  interesting  work 
of  cultivation. 

Wheat  is  not  a  crop  in  general  practice  in  Airshire,  tho'  it  Crops  rctr^- 
frequently  produces  good  returns ;  but  the  harvest  is  often 
so  late  and  rainy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  land  for  it 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  Potatoes  are  universally  feared* 
Big  is  very  frequently  preferred  to  barley,  on  account  of 
its  bebg  hardier  and  of  quicker  vegetation.  Oats  iorm 
the  great  staple  of  provisions  in  the  county.  Gceat  pains 
are  taken  to  procure  the  best  kinds  of  seed ;  and  at  pre- 
sent what  are  called  the  potatoe  oaU  are  greatly  in  vogue^ 
'  as  being  by  far  the  most  productive.  The  oats  produced 
from  ley  are  accounted  the  best,  and  of  the  most  farina^ 
ceous  quality;  the  average  weight  is  36  lbs  ^^  bushel,, 
which  will  produce  meal  at  the  rate  of  18  pecks  ^^Win- 
chester quarter,  each  peck  of  meal  weighing  8lbs  lOoz. 
English  weight,  at  10  oz.  per  pound.  Upon  rich  warm 
lands  near  the  coast,  no  less  than  22  pecks  of  meal  have 
been  produced  from  a  quarter  of  o^^ts•  Farther  up  the 
country  the  proportion  hardly  exceeds  16  pecks  from  one 
quarter  of  oats  ;  and  in  bad  seasons,  on  the  bleak  moorsn 
there  is  scarcely  a  return  of  14  pecks  of  meal  from  a 
quarter  of  oats. 

Peas,  though  sometimes  a  productive  crop  in  this  coun* 
ty,  are  extremely  troublesome  to  dry,  on  account  of  th« 
wetness  of  the  climate.  Turnips  are  not  yetj  extensively 
used  ;  but  the  crops  of  them  prove  extremely  luxuriant. 

It  is  supposed,  that  in  no  county  in  the  kingdom  are  Kanmtini; 
the  farmers  more  expert  in  managing  their  grain  during 
harvest  in  rainy  weather.     Even  in  the  most  humid  sea« 
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A|!Hcul*  sons  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  any  com  lost  or  mach  da- 

tnroi  ■' 

* '     V   — '  magcd  ;  for  the  farmers  arc  constantly  taming  and  curiag 
if,  so  as  to  prevent  its  rotting,  even  when  the  rains  cooii. 
nne  so  severe  for  manj  weeks  as  to  render  it  impossiUe 
to  take  in  the  com.     When  thej  cut  down  dieir  corat^ 
thej  set  them  ap  in  single  sheaves,  purposelj  made  open 
and  loose  at  the  bottom ;  thej  let  them  stand  dms  for 
some  dajs ;  bnt  if  there  is  appearance  ci  rain,  all  hands 
are  set  to  work  to  pat  them  up  in  what  are  called  btitfi 
consisting  of  from  40  to  00  sheaves  pot  up  into  a  smaU 
stack,  the  sheaves  being  placed  as  erect  as  thej  will  stick 
together.     The  whole  is  covered  with  two  of  the  largest 
and  closest  sheaves,  tied  down  like  t  hood  with  small 
straw  ropes.     In  this  state  thej  stand  till  the  weather  is 
good  I  and  on  a  favourable  opportunity  they  are  thrown 
down,  and  exposed  to  the  drought,  if  necessary.     What  is 
unfit  for  the  bara-yard  is  hutted  again.    There  is  like*^ 
wise  a  method  of  preserving  beans  practised  here  with 
wonderful  success:  When  eut,  they  are  laid  in  regular 
handfuls,  all  one  way,  and  suffered  to  lie  eight  or  ten  days 
upon  the  ground  :  tiien  two  persons  going  together,  each 
lifts  a  handful,  and  sets  it  down  on  the  root^end,  the  one 
opposite  to  the  other,  so  as  to  be  separated  at  bottom,  and 
to  support  each  other  at  top.     The  same  operation  is  re- 
peated on  the  open  side,  till  it  becomes  a  round  hulk,  and 
^    more  is  ^dd^d  all  round  till  it  stands  firm,  always  taking 
care  to  keep  the  heap  open  below,  to  give  it  9talHlity,  and 
to  allow  the  air  to  pass.     It  is  wonderful  how  the  hulks 
will  resist  very  severe  blasts.     When  ready  for  stacking, 
they  are  bound  with  thumb-ropes,  and  put  on  the  carts. 
E«t«tiooi.       ^^  ^  ^^  rotations  hitherto  discovered,  the  best  for 
Airshire  appears  to  be  fron  ley,  oats  or  beans ;  after  these, 
la  dry  soils,  turnips  or  otiler  green  crops,  sueh  as  kail^ 
Tetebes,  lares,  a^d  potatoes.    In  VC97  ^^^Pf  toik,  drfll- 
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iag  beoQ^  eabbi^gcSf  vd  onrrots,  mzj  be  tnbstituttd  in  ^friaO- 
the  pUc9  q(  tunup9  ^  these  followed  bjr  a  crop  of  b^le^  ■  „  -j  m  ' 
sownwitli  pu9  ucds  after  the  clover,  wheat,  oroatf, 
and  in  Terj  light  lands,  rje.  Bj  this  mode  it  is  presq^ 
med,  that  wheat  may  be  caldTattd  on  %  large  scale  with 
advantage ;  for  if  the  harvest  prove  30  wet  that  the  in^ 
tended  portion  of  land  cannot  be  sown  with  winter  whe^, 
it  onlj  requires  sowing  a  larger  quantity  of  o^ts  ^  spring 
wheat,  and  still  continuing  the  same  rotation. 

The  art  of  cultivating  mosses,  which  greatly  abound  in  Mi 
many  parts  of  this  coun^,  haa  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection by  John  Smith,  £sq.  of  Swinridge  Muiri  near 
Beith.  It  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  an  agri^ 
cultural  discovery  of  great  importance.  On  a  part  of  a 
moss  in  this  gentleman's  property,  a  quantity  of  lime  had 
been  spread,  in  consequence  of  the  miring  of  some  carts 
in  wet  weather  $  to  relieve  which,  their  load  wsis  laid 
over  the  ground  in  their  neighbourhood ;  though  this 
was  accounted  at  that  period  an  absurd  operation,  <»  it  wea 
believed  that  lime  would  have  the  effect  of  consuming  aQ4 
rendering  mossy  ground  useless  for  ever.  The  pcoprie* 
tor,  Mr  Smith,  was  then  in  the  army  towarda  tlie  c)eae  df 
the  American  war.  On  returning  home  the  succeeding 
summer,  and  being  informed  of  the  accident,  he  was  suTi* 
prised  to  find  that  as  good  a  crop  grew  upon  the  p^toh  Ki 
moss  on  which  the  lime  had  been  scattered,  at  uponaa* 
other  spot  that  had  been  pared  and  burnt,  m  eonseqnenqis 
of  instructions  that  he  had  transoaitted  home  for  fhat  giqis^ 
pose,  from  having  perused  some  treatises  in  whidji  biwo- 
ing  of  nooss  was  recommended.  He  also  remiurkedi  thet 
upon  the  pities  which  had  neither  been  bvmed  npr  Umed* 
nothing  grew  s  and  that  the  erop  npon  this  bnmt  soil  wfa 
inforior  to  that  where  the  lime  had  been  Uid^  being  ^ 
snost  ehoakoi  widi  sorieL    Mr  Ssnitik  pimned  |bf  JbM 

.Vol.il  Ff 
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Agricttl-  thus  obtained.     He  reclaimed,  by  means  of  Umc,  every 
tore.  .        ,  .  .  . 

Ill  ^  .^portion  of  moss  in  his  own  possession  ;  and  having  satis- 
fied his  tenants  of  the  utility  of  the  practice,  he  aUowcd 
them  to  dig  limestone  gratis^  and  gave  them  the  refuse  of 
his  coal  at  prime  cost  to  bum  it.  Thus  in  a  short  time 
every  pirt  of  the  moss  upon  his  estate  was  reduced  under 
cultivation,  and  rendered  highly  valuable. 

When  Mr  Smith  began  his  operations,  he  met  the  fate 
of  innovators  in  agriculture  ;  that  is,  he  was  ridiculed  by 
all  his  neighbours.  His  success  at  length,  however,  made 
some  converts  ;  and  though  the  new  sj^tem  at  first  advan- 
ced slowly,  it  was  at  last  universally  approved  of,  and  ex- 
tensively imitated.  The  result  has  been,  that  what  wm 
once  the  worst  land  in  the  county  is  now  become  the  most 
productive  and  fertile. 

Mr  Smith's     The   following    is   an    abbreviated  statement  of  Mr 

mottok  °^  Smith's  practice,  and  consequently  of  the  Airshire  prac- 
tice, of  converting  moss  into  vegetable  mould  capable 
of  bearing  rich  crops  of  com,  hay,  potatoes,  &c. ;  which 
we  shall  give  in  the  wordi  of  Mr  Headrick. 

".  When  they  enter  upon  the  improvement  of  a  moss  in 
its  natural  state,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  mark  and 
cut  main  or  master  drains  eight  feet  in  width  by  4f  in 
depth,  and  declining  to  2  r  at  bottom  r  these  cost  one  shil- 
ling per  fall  of  six  Scots  ells.  In  some  instances  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  cut  these  drains  much  deeper ;  con- 
sequently at  a  greater  expence.  These  drains,  almost  in 
-every  in- ranee,  can  be,  and  are  so  conducted,  as  to  divide 
tlic  field  into  regular  and  proper  enclosures.  They  al- 
ways make  it  a  rule  to  finish  off  as  much  of  a  drain  as 
*they  have  broken  up  before  tliey  leave  it  at  night ;  be- 
cause if  a  part  is  left  dug,  suppose  half-xvay,  the  coxing 
•of  water  from  the  sides  would  render  the  bottom  so  so% 
tbat  they  could,  neither  stand  npoair,'nor  lift  it  with  the 
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tp^At.  When  the  moss  is  so  very  soA  that  the  pre^stfe  Agiicnl- 
of  what  is  thrown  out  of  the  drain  may  cause  its  sides  to  \. 
fall  in  again,  thfey  throw  the  clods  from  the  drain  a  con- 
siderable way  back,  and  sometimes  have  a  man  to  throw 
them  still  farther  back  by  a  spade  or  the  hand  ;  for  this 
feason,  too,  they  always  throw  th6  stuff  taken  from  a 
drain  as  equally  as  possible  on  each  side  of  it;  In  dig-" 
ging  the  drains  the  workmen  stand  upon  small  boards^  to 
prevent  them  frbih  sinking,  and  move  them  foirward  as 
the  work  advances. 

**  When  the  moss  lies  in  a  hollow/  with  only  one  outlet^ 
it  is  necessary  to  lead  up  a  drain,  so  as  to  let  the  water  pass 
this  outlet,  and  then  conduct  it  along  the  lowest  or  wettest 
part  of  tlie  moss.  This  middle  drain  is  afterwards  Stopped, 
and  the  stuif  thrown  back  into  the  hollows  that  may  oc- 
cur ;  upon  it  the  ridges  are  made  to  terminate  on  each 
side,  while  a  ring  drain,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  fenee,  is 
throl^n  found  the  moss  at  the  line  where  the  rising  ground 
cJommences.  This  can  generally  be  so  managed  as  to.di- 
'!^ide  the  moss  into  a  square  field,  leat^ing  straight  lines  for 
the  sides  of  the  contiguous  fields.  The  ring  drain  inter- 
depts  the  surface  water  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  con- 
ducts if  into  the  lower  part  of  the  outlet,  while  the  sloped 
drain  in  the  centre  receives  and  disclrarges  all  the  Wftter 
that  falls  upon  the  moss.  After  the  moSs  collapses,  in 
consequence  of  limiilg  and  culture,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
clean  out  those  drains  a  second  time,  and  to  dig  them  to  a 
greater  depth  ;  their  sides  become  at  last  like  a  wall  of 
peat,  which  few  animals  will  venture  to  pass. 

**  The  drains  being  thus  completed^  they  mark  out  the 
ridges  either  with  a  long  strings  or  with  three  poles  set  in 
fl^  line.  Mr  Smith  lias  tried  several  breadths  of  ridges, 
but  now  gives  a  decided  preference  to  those  that  are  s«- 
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^  Thf  next  oper^tioa  is  to  top-dress  the  ridges  wiik 
lim«»  The  sooner  thU  is  done  after  the  ridges  arrfom- 
e4»  Okt  better.  When  Ae  oioss  appears  dry^  cxpciicpcrf 
£srfpert  throw  qq  the  Hme»  but  do  not  deaa  oc»t  thediyi- 
sioo  Airrows  until  the  ensuing  winter.  When  it  ii  scuL* 
ed  in  watsr,  thej  dean  the  diTinoa  furrows  aaseoa  as  dK 
Kaaf  IS  r^ady^  and  after  the  water  has  run  cSp  apply  the 
lime  immediately.  If  is  of  great  importance  to  haTe  die 
liiae  appUed  while  die  moss  is  still  moist»  and  the  lime  b 
as  i:austic  a  state  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  tbej  hen 
the  fiipe  eonveyed  Irom  the  kib  in  parcels,  dackedi  sal 
kid  on  as  £sst  aa  the  ridges  are  formed.  Being  dnppBl 
from  carts^  and  slacked  at  the  neaxest  acceaaiUe  statun^ 
it  is  carried  to  the  moss  by  two  mea  on  fighl  hand*btr« 
vows,  having  a  hopper  and  hottom  of  thin  boarii^  sad 
there  spread  with  shovels  as  equally  aa  posstUe.  Da* 
ring  the  &st  and  second  years  the  crop  is  genersllj  esr- 
ried  off  in  the  same  way.  In  some  placea  where  a  men 
IS  covered  with  coarse  heibagei  and  accessible  by  csrti  ia 
dry  weather,  I  saw  them  give  a  gopd  dose  of  lime  to  the 
moss  be£sve  it  was  turned  up  with  the  spade^  and  ssodiet 
after  the  ridges  were  foamed.  It  is  surprising  howqoiddj 
they  execute  these  operations  with  the  hand>barrows.  Ia 
other  places  where  coarse  boards  ean  be  procuredi  tbej 
lay  a  line  of  them  along  the  crown  of  a  ridge^  and  eoawy 
the  Kiw  upon  Aem  iu  wheel-barrows. 

'<  Suppose  120  bolls,  or  480  Winchester  bushsh^  ef 
slacked  or  powdered  lime  allowed  to  every  Scots  acr^dus 
would  cost  at  the  sale-kilns  40s. ;  and  thus  the  resder 
UEiay  be  enabled  to  calculate  the  ezpence  of  lime  in  tbis 
district  at  every  given  proportion.  But  most  of  the  fitfm- 
ers  here  bum  lime  for  themsf Ives  in  vast  kihia  of  sody 
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end  dHBk  fh^  have  it  mtneh  cbct^er  fltin  it  amid  be  ^^^^ 
get  frotn  t  ttle-kiln.    Iti  ihimy  plaeetf  lixfie^otie  al)oiii]ds  '»■  /  ■^ 
to  Much  that  houses,  fenced,  and  roads  are  eonstmcted 
with  it  $  and  when  a  ftrmer  boms  the  limestone  within 
Ilia  premises,  he  at  least  satres  his  ezpences. 

^  In  sMie  cases,  after  the  limestone  i$  laid  cm,  they  ^d 
Hirer  the  grotind  with  hoes,  or  Krith  spades,  hacking  and 
amngling  the  clods,  and  inizing  the  lime  more  costplettly 
with  the  superficial  soil ;  but  where  there  b  much  \o  do, 
and  hands  are  scarce,  they  nerer  think  of  these  operations. 

^  The  field  thus  prepared  is  read/  to  receive  the  seed, 
which  is  soWn  at  the  proper  season,  whether  it  be  wtt  or 
4by,  and  harrowed  in  widi  a  #mall  harrow  drawn  by  two 
l&en* 

<<  The  earlj  Dutch  or  PoUsh  oAta  ire  alwaji  fireferred 
by  moss  improyers^  as  the  ccrinmon  Scots  or  late  oats  are 
too  ipt  to  run  into  straw,  and  lodge  before  the  gtain  tt* 
rives  at  matntity.  The  same  ptx>iN>ftiott  of  seed  it  al^ 
lowed ^  acre  that  is  usual  in  oiher  places.  The  great 
desideratum  is  to  procure  planti  which  Will  throw  up  a 
sttfiSdent  ^entity  of  herbage,  so  as  to  shield  ttie  sur&ce 
from  the  winda  and  sun's  rays,  and  thus  to  keep  it  moist 
during  the  first  summer  after  a  moss  is  redaimed.  Thia 
desideratum  is  effectually  supplied  by  the  potatoe,  which 
dirivea  well  on  moss  at  all  timeS|  whether  recently  opened 
up  and  limed,  or  at  any  future  period  of  its  cnltiration  ; 
only  it  require$  a  proportion  of  stable  duug*  It  is  now 
become  the  general  practice  in  Ayrshire  to  plant  potatoes 
on  those  mqiaea  which  have  been  but  recently  turned  up 
and  limed  i  and  where  dung  esii  be  procured,^  it  is  gene- 
rally the  first  crop  on  all  their  mosses« 

**  The  method  of  planting  potatoes^  wheChor  they  be 
the  first  crop,  or  succeed  the  first  crop  of  oats,  is  by  lazy 
beds.    If  thqr  be  the  first  crop^  the  moss,^  by  having 
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been  delved  Into  ridges,  and  limed  as  before  direct^  (p^ 
i  ces  of  from  five  to  six  feet  in  breadth  are  marked  out 
across  the  ridges,  having  intervals  of  about  two  feet,  from 
^hich  the  n^o^  is  taken  to  cover  the  sets..  These  spaces 
or  beds  are  covered  over  with  a  thin//ra^x^;9sr  of  dung,  laid 
tipon  the  surface  of  the  lime  at  the  rate  of  about  Id  tons 
to  the  Scots  acre.  The  cuttings  of  the  potatoe  are  laid 
or  placed  upon  the  said  beds  about  10  or  12  inchies  asuu- 
der  ;  and  the  whole  are  •  cov.ered  over  with  moss,  taken 
from  the  intervals,  which  are  thus  converted  into  ditches, 
to  be  followed  by  another  covering  about  the  time  the  po- 
tatoe  plants  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ;  the  cover- 
i^ig  in  the  whole  amounting  to  about  four  or  five  inches.. 
At  the  same  time  the  division  furrows  are  cleaned  out  to 
cover  the  sets  that  are  contiguous  to  them*  The  whole 
field  is  thus  divided  in^o  spaces  or  lazy  beds,  like  a  che- 
quered board.  Inuring  summjer  they  cut  the  moss  with 
hoes,  and  dxvQ^  it  up  a  little  towards  the  stem  of  the  plants* 
Few  weeds  appear,  except  what  are  conveyed  by  die 
dung.  This  is  the  practice  universally  followed  when 
potaioes  are  planted  on  n^oss  for  the  first  time  ;  but  after 
the  moss  is  finely  pulverised  and  reduced>  they  either 
plant  them  in  rows  across  the  ridges,  or  plant  and  dress 
t;hem  with  the  plough  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  Potatoes,  planted  as  the  first  crop,  never  misgive,  an4 
tliey  are  the  best  and  most  certain  method  at  once  to  reclaim 
a  moss  ;  not  owing  so  much  perhaps  to  the  dung  aiding  the 
putrid  fermentation  which  the  lime  has  already  excited,  as 
^  their  roots  pushing  and  dividing  the  moss,  while  their 
leaves  shelter  it  from  the  sun,  cause  a  stagnation  of  air, 
and  chus  keep  it  in  tliat  degree  of  moisture  which  is  most 
favourable  to  the  action  of  lime  upon  moss.  The  prac- 
tice of  making  potatoes  the  first  crop  is  now  universally 
foUowed  in  so  far  as  the  fai  mers  can  command  dung.  Tb<; 
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produce  is  from  40  to  CO  hoUsper  acre;  the  potatoemea-  Agricul- 
ture being  eight  Winchester  bushels,  a  little  heaped,  to  — /*— ^ 
the  boll.  Mosses  that  are  fully  reclaimed  yield  from  60 
to  70  bolls  of  potatoes  at  ui  average  ;  and  in  some  places 
ivhere  manures  are  abundant,  they  have  been  known  to 
yield  from  SO  to  100  hoWs  per  .acre  of  the  above  measure, 
"  After  potatoes  of  the  first  year,  with  the  slight  opera* 
tion  of  reducing  the  lazy  beds,  from  10  to  12  bolls  of 
oats  at  an  average  were  produced /^r  acre.  The  oats  are 
excellent,  and  yield  from  18  to  20  pecks  o£me9\  per  boU, 
The  ground  continues  to  yield  oats  of  the  same  quality  for 
several  years,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  ferti- 
lity, and  without  receiving  any  additional  manure.  The 
only  apparent  bar  to  the  continuance  of  this  crop  is  the 
soil  becoming  grassy.  When  the  grass  begins  to  con- 
tend with  tho  crop  for  pre-eminence,  the  land  is  thrown 
into  pasture,  and  would  let  even  after  in  that  state  at  from 
20  to  25  shillings /^r  acre.  JDaisies,  white  clover,  &c. 
now  spring  up  in  mosses  where  their  existence  was  never 
before  suspected  j  at  the  sa:T«e  time  thistles  and  other 
weeds  for  some  time  infest  the  pasture. 

**  The  better  practice  is  to  take  another  crop  of  pota^ 
toes  with  a  little  dung  and  lime,  and  give  it  a  broad  del- 
ving, to  bury  the  weeds,  and  bring  up  new  soil ;  after  the 
potatoes,  to  sow  b-irlev  and  grass  seeds. 

"  Some  mosses  may  be  ploughed  the  second  year  to 
within  two  bouts  or  four  slices  oi"  the  division  furrows, 
and  every  operation  performed  by  the  force  of  horses, 
except  turning  over  with  the  spade  the  narrow  stripes 
next  to  the  division  furrow.  In  other  mosses  it  requires 
three  years  before  this  ca  i  be  done  j  and  it  seldom  hap- 
pens but  every  moss  may  be  brought  to.  the  plough  after 
it  has  been  wrought  four  years  by  the  spade.  When 
moss  is  wrought  by  the  spade,  it  seems  of  no  consequei  cc 
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A(;HHd«  tAerA^f  it  b^  Wf ought  wet  or  dry;  bof  wha&it  is  wtoagM 
^'   J    ■  by  the  plough,  opportnnities  most  be  watched^  as  hotses 
cannot  tvalk  upon  it  for  some  years  during  wet  weather. 

**  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  thus  prtk 
duced  upon  mosses,  I  do  not  scruple  to  prcmouce  it  most 
eiccellent.  Potatoes  have  been  tried  with  dung  alone  $ 
bnt  they  are  always  watery,  and  frequently  hollow  or  rot- 
ten k  the  heart.  Those  reared  upon  mosses  that  have 
been  well  limed  are  firequently  so  dry  and  farinaceous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  boil  them  without  redudog  them  td 
powder,  and  they  -are  often  obliged  to  lift  them  with 
spoons  I  they  come  dean  out  of  the  ground,  keep  le^ 
laarkably  well  in  heaps  covered  with  moss  in  the  fiddi 
1      and  are  remarkably  well  flavoured. 

<«  No  such  disease  as  the  curl  was  ever  ktiowfi  ainong 
inoss  potatoes  ;  ind  indeed,  if  tit  Coventty'S  opinion  be 
true,  that  the  curl  is  caused  by  overloading  the  sets  '^A 
ioo  much  earth,  or  firom  the  earth  becoming  too  hard  ag- 
round them,  no  such  thbg  can  take  place  in  moss.  But 
to  whateve^  cause  the  evil  inay  be  owing,  it  is  certainly 
propagated  by  diseased  seed.  It  would  therefore  appear 
advanugeous  to  transfier  the  potatoes  raised  upon  noosa  as 
seed  for  solid  land.  Some  persons  b  this  district,  who 
have  but  small  patches  of  moss,  have  kept  them  constants 
ly  in  potatoes  more  than  ten  years  without  changing  the 
seed,  and  without  any  sensible  diminution  either  sn  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  crop.'* 
Pariflf  and  The  paring  and  burning  of  moors  and  mossy  lands  was 
umwg.  f^f^^^iy  practised  in  Airshire  to  a  very  considerable  ex» 
.  tent  s  but  it  appears  to  have  been  conducted  without  any 
view  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  there* 
fore  fell  into  discredit,  A  succession  of  crops  of  oats 
was  taken  after  the  operation ;  the  crops  were  good,  but 
(he  land  was  left  in  ^uch  an  exhausted  state,  that  for  some 
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ft»m  h  WIS  itaiMt  to  bear  tyfth  Ofdicar^  i^eed^.    Tisk  ^^^ 
state  of  barremxen  was  ascribed  to  ihi^.pahtg  and  hnrt*  \ 


hrgt  and  not  to  its  tme  ckn^,  the  etcessive  crd|ipin^  after 
(bh  fertiliting  ^rocesft.  l*be  use  of  lime  bete,  and  every 
trbere  else  in  ScoAuid,  whet«  the  snrftce  has  k  tendency 
to  become  xbossy,  is  found  to  siiper^e  paring  and  bum* 
iHg.  Ailother  cn^toin,  once  verj  prevalent  iii  this  conn*  nooSag 
ity,  is  aUo  now  discarded*  It  consisted  of  lajing  bogs**^"**"" 
iwd  other  low  grounds  under  water  during  the  wintet 
fitionths  by  fheans  of  datns  and  other  contrivances*  Ak 
the  measure  was  not  adojpted  with  the  view  to  the  produc 
tion  of  grass,  it  proved  disadvantageous.  It  was  admitted 
thatthe  soil  was  greatly  enriched ;  but  under  a  t^et  dimlttf, 
like  that  of  Airshire,  it  was  late  in  the  spring  before  the 
land  became  sufBciently  dry  to  iHai^  the  crop  of  com  tA 
be  sown,  and  it  was  thiis  exposed  to  all  the  perils  attends 
kg  a  Wet  smnlnet  and  a  late  harvest*  Ihdeed  in  this  part 
of  the  conntiy»  where  the  superabtindaace  6f  moiature  H 
the  subject  of  universal  complaint,  an  attempt  to  ikfod 
lands  with  water,  by  means  of  little  sbices  and  draitil^ 
would  infallibly  draw  down  upon  tti  litiprot^  n6  stmdl 
degree  of  ridicule. 

Sea-^weed  is  much  used  as  manure  upon  the  coast.  ItSeMned* 
IS  sometimes  carried  immediately  from  the  water,  and 
ploughed  in  for  barley  or  other  crops,  but  is  mote  fre^ 
quently  allowed  to  rot ;  and  in  that  state  .is  spread  at  th6 
Tate  of  10  or  80  single  horse  carts /<r  acre.  It  does  no^ 
however,  seem  to  continue  its  effects  above  two  succeeds* 
ing  crops,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  although  in  day  landi 
it  ia  more  durable*  When  used  for  turnip,  it  is  apt  td 
bum  and  destroy  the  seed ;  insomuch  that  imless  care* 
fully  managed,  it  will  often  occasion  a  fUlure  of  the  eto^  ■ 
M  tbe  ateie  field  Habere  the  ptfrt  matiuMd  With  dil^^ 
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Agricnl-  jAroiFes  luxuriaat.  It  is  likewise  observed  to  give  an  un- 
<■  \  pleasant  taste  to  potatoes  and  some  other  vegeubles. 
MarL  In  Carrick,  or  the  southern  district  of  the  county,  shell, 
day,  and  stone  marl  are  found  in  many  places,  and  ap- 
plied with  advantage.  Shell  marl,  containiog  a  larger 
proportion  of  calcareous  earth,  is  the  strongest  and  most 
speedy  in  its  operation.  About  100  cart-loads  of  it  on 
an  acre  of  earthy  or  clay  lapd  yields  large  crops,  and  con- 
tinues its  operation  on  the  soil  for  many  years.  The  clay 
marl,  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  calcareous  sub- 
stance, is  more  applicable  to  light  sorts,  and  requires  to  be 
spread  to  the  -amount  of  200  or  300  cart-loads /^r  acre. 
Tlie  same  observations  nearly  apply  to  stone  marl. 

Lime,  however,  is  the  staple  manure  of  this  coimty.  It 
has  been  stated  that  100  bolls,  or  400  Winchester  bushels, 
of  slacked  lime,  are  commonly  spread  upon  the  sod  ;  and 
if  the  ground  remains  for  several  years  in  grass,  on  land 
q£  a  good  strong  quality,  whether  loam  or  clay,  it  will 
make  th^  difference  of  one-third,  or  even  of  one-half,  on 
the  value  of  the  pasture.  It  never  fails,  on  the  wildest 
moor,  and  in  all  tolerably  dry  soils  covered  with  moss  or 
fog,>  to  raise  abundance  of  white  clover,  whcic  no  such 
^ant  bad  ever  been  seen  before.  I::dced  the  tendency  of 
waste  lands  in  Scotland,  when  treated  with  lime,  instantly 
to  produce  white  clover  in  such  quantities  as  if  it  had 
b^en  sown  there,  f  as  often  excited  astonislimeiit.  It  can 
only  be  accounted  for  bj  supposing  that  the  plant  ori- 
ginally abounded  in  the  soil ;  but  that  being  choakcd  by 
the  fog  or  moss  plants  which  the  Lkakness  of  the  climate  . 
encourages,  it  had  ceased  to  appear,  ah  hough  its  roots  or 
seeds  remained  dormant  in  the  earth,  rtady  to  burst  forth 
with  a  favourable  opportunity.  Lime  is  the  mortal  ene- 
piy  of  all  sorts  of  fog  or  moss  5  and  by  rapidly  converf- 
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ixkg  it  iiito  fertilizing  icould,  the  moss  operates  as  manure  Agriculp 
to  the  white  clover/  which  it  formerly  subdued  and  to-  __' 

tally  suppressed. 

In  this  district,  from  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  fewRu^m** 
farnlers  have  been  able  absolutely  to  extirpate  rushes,  ° 
When  6nce  rooted  in  the  land,  they  are  so  continually 
nourished  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the 
congenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  their  fibres  are  of  so  un- 
perishing  a  texture,  that  after  repeated  drainings  and  fal- 
lowings, they  have  sprung  in  full  vigour  as  soon  aA  the 
ground  returned  to  grass.  In  spite  of  this  circumstance, 
however^  the  pastures  of  the  county  are  daily  becoming 
inore  valuable. 

Two  centuries  ago  there  were  very  considerable  forests  Woods* 
in  this  county.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation  a  forest 
extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Air  to  Barnwell,  o»thc 
Kirk  of  the  Forest,  as  it  was  then  called,  ten  miles  east- 
yrard.  This,  and  every  other  of  any  extent  in  the  county, 
excepting  Dalrymple  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  belonging 
1;o  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  had  heed  long  since  destroyed ; 
psomuch  that  fifty  years  ^go  there  hardly  remained  any 
timber  or  plantations  in  the  coi^nty,  excepting  the  natural 
^/o^ds  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Stin« 
char,  Girvao^  Doon,  and  Air,  and  clumps  of  ash  and 
sycamore  surrounding  almost  every  farm-house  in  the 
northern  division,  called  Cunningham,  and  many  of  those 
in  the  central  and  southern  districts.  Coil  and  Carrick.  At 
present  the  seat  of  erverj  gentleman  in  the  county  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  planting 
proportioned  to  his  inclinations,  ts^te,  and  means. 

Those  who  wished  to  beautify  or  shelter  a  country  ren- 
dered so  bleak  by  the  misconduct  of  their  progenitors,- 
^ound  it  requisite  to  plant  clumps  of  one  or  more  apres. 
and  b^lts  pf  difierent  dimen^ons  from  20  to  300  feet.    In 
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r  oMd  extreffidy  wdl.    Bat  in  t  bleak  and  bypubat^ai 


^^1^  ^  dimmte  they  must  be  very  frequent,  and  nnder  die  cenper 
of  well**dvaneed  pkmtadeiii^  before  they  o«a  yield  any 
aolid  beiMflt  to  the  conntry.  Upon  exposed  titnnikine 
ihey  generally  fail.  In  making  {dantMient^  tike  beat 
ttede  practised  in  Aia  doontry^  it  to  aow  on  a  we&*p(a» 
pared  piece  of  garden  gtound  the  seeds  of  ash»  din»  and 
sycainerey  beeeh  maiit^  acoml^  and  cones  Of  btfohe^  panes, 
and  flr,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ground  intended  to  be 
planted.  The  ocdinary  proportion  icqniitle  to  plant  an 
4tare  is  abont  2000  decidnous  trees^  1500  larches^  and 
1500  Scotch  firs.  Round  the  boundary  should  be  fdanled 
Mttiogs  of  Huntingdon  billow,  which  in  km  years  ghres 
Ibe  shelter  and  appearance  of  an  advanced  pltttntieD; 
'  nod  in  the  end  yields  a  wood  of  great  slxc^  eztrcm^ 
light  and  tongh^  and  dmdst  ai  useful  hit  conntiy  pn» 
poses  as  the  Ash.  If  die  ground  be  hard  and  moist,  it  k 
beet  to  tarn  it  previously  with  the  plough,  and  then  is 
plant  the  trees  at  three  or  four  years  old  in  the  sooniiis  ef 
YeliriMtfy  or  M«ehi  bvt  on  dry  sandy  soils  ii»  SebU 
iss  and  lardM  ahe^  be  pfamtcd  in  November  ind  th* 
eembefftointheseedi.bed8etwo  years  old.  Acdma^aoeni 
or  dibbled*  dttive  exttemdy  well,  nnless  when  rabbin^ 
.  mke>  or  baits,  destroy  them. 

Gotttraetdrs  In  thie  eountf  will  engage  to  plant  500« 
tfoes^  iere  at  speeiied  ages,  and  to  tnpply  all  deficicn* 
eies  tot  seven  years»  at  three  or  four  pounds,  according  la 
An  soil  and  situation;  the  pMprietor  eudoiing  the  gfou^ 
and  afibrdiog  Some  kmd  fioT  nurseries.  But  u  moat  pro* 
ptietors  ean  do  the  same  mndi  dieaper  by  their  own  peo» 
pie,  there  ere  ttn  examples  of  such  eontmectheving  beei 
mf^4*^  te  Mhy  extent  m  the  county* 

It  it  nhmrtuttatey  tket  m  wt  eatly  ttudency  1^  plaatjdgi 
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lilt  liwdhftliUr  >hodd  Iwwre  gwro  ta4efidtd«  pctfwiPic  4g<<tM 
t^  the  U«ak  ami  4isaMd  Soots  fir.    At  itf  pHiw  U  fi«n (^   ^mi 
QKFer  fai  used  with  Mifety  for  raf^tocs,  ^^lum^  joists  9r 
^iber  doraU*  op«ratiaat  io  bvildjof . 

The  grej  willow,  although  it  hae  the  advaot^gt  ^ 
growing  fast,  and  a4brding  earlj  shelter,  is  ep  inferior  Up 
tbeHuadagdm  as  to  render  the  Unter  Trry  gwtff^Hy  pmr 
Ssrred.  Seireral  wpwyvers  io  this  ^oiw^  haye  fomd 
great  henefit  fima  plantations  of  hoop  a^  haakoi  wjiU 
Iowa.  The  euttings  art  planted  m  the  mpQth  of  March  ia 
rows  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  18  inches  distant 
in  the  rows,  on  rieh  meadow  Jand  pcevipiisly  tienchad* 
ondridgadupwitbdrainatoctrryaffsnpevfionawaiet*  lit 
three  years  the  shoots  are  ready  for  thr  wiikct,  and  fta* 
^nently  sell  for  ];*.^4/#r  acre,  yielding  aramofLf9<n- 
jwally }  ftoA  whence  is  to  be  deducted  the  oxpeoee  of 
trenching^  planting,  and  attsndsnce,  pnobiihlf  not  wce94- 
ingU>/€»'aare. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  peculiar  widf  uf  o^vfriagPecdiv 
wthasdvng  houses  has  been  adopted  in  aoosf  parts  ofthiay^pjL. 
county,  particnlarly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KdmaiUkck* 
The  objectiens  to  the  ordbary  sorts  of  roefc  arc  those :  A 
ehte  roof  is  frequently  too  expenaiiFo  for  form  buildings 
£Nm  the  di&ulty  of  obtaining  eithor  the  timber  or  tho 
elates,  or  both;  reofoof  tylea  do  not  last,  and  aDecaaUjda^ 
tnaged  $  and  common  thatching  is  of  still  abortar  duration 
ond  is  exposed  Io  dadger  fiooa  fo^  from  venmo,  a»d  foom 
^olemwinds.  The  IdUd  of tfiaUJMg alfaidsd  te is  «  al^ 
tempt  which  may  be  made,  whetever  Ume  oaa'  be  easi^ 
obtained,  to  oToid  aU  tfiew  inoonTenisMea.  it  to  psr^ 
foffmrdthua:  A  thatched  torfb  fermoiin  the  uanal  man*^ 
ner  i  only  asactsr,  very  weU  peepaced  and  mMwd  with 
cut  stniw,ia  diinljr  vraid  over  the  strata  of  tbilch  witt^ 
large  trowel  made  for  tiia  poipose^    One  expert  thatcber 
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-  Agricdl-  requires  two  tocn  to  serve  him  with  straw ;  a  third  (d 
%m  ^    •■!  prepare  the  mortar^  and  a  fourth  to  cany  it  up.     If  the 
work  is  properly  done,  it  will  make  a  covering  which  will 
*  last  40  or  50  years  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  fail,  it  can  ea- 
sily be  repaired.     Sometimes  clay  is  used  instead  of  mor^^ 
tar,  and  answers  neafly  as  well.     As  it  makes  a  most  ex- 
cellent roof,  the  timbers  ought  to  be  good,  and  the  spars 
straight,  and  neatly  put  on,  that  there  ma j  be  no  heights 
and  hollows  in  it.     Such  a  roof  will  stand  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situation  against  the  most  violent  winds,  gives  no 
•shelter  to  vermin,  is  not  near  so  much  in  danger  of  fire ; 
and  though  a  little  more  expensive  at  first  than  the  com- 
mon thatch,  yet  does  much  more  than  compensate  for  that 
circumstance  by  its  being  so  extremely  durable. 

An  excelleht  kind  of  reeds,  similar  to  those  formerly 
mentioned  when  taking  notice  of  Duddingston  loch  near 
Edinburgh,  grows  around  the  lakes  and  bogs  in  some 
parts  of  this  county  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  useful  plant  has  not  been  more  encoura- 
ged. It  affords  the  best  of  all  thatch,  capable  of  lasting 
without  repair  for  20  or  30  years,  thereby  preventing  the 
consumption  of  straw,  which  requires  to  be  almost  an- 
nually replaced ;  and  instead  of  augmenting  fodder,  the 
straw-yard  is  thus  wasted  in  thatching  cottages,  and  pur* 
poses  not  so  necessary,  or  for  which  other  materials  are 
to  be  preferred. 
Sheep.  Of  the  sheep  in  this  county  little  interesting  can  be 
said.  On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast,  a  small  white- 
faced  race  has  long  existed.  The  little  wool  they  have  is 
not  altogether  coarse ;  but  they  are  loose  made,  ill  sha- 
ped, and  have  no  good  quality  to  recommend  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  sort  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  Du- 
hare^  on  the  coast  of  Garrick,  the  wool  of  which  is  very 
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fine,  and  which  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  Mochmtft  Agricui- 
or  coast  breed  of  Galloway, 

The  established  aborigines  are  bred  in  great  numbers 
on  the  moors.     They  are  reckoned  by  some  the  most 
hardy,  active,  and  restless  animals  of  the  sheep  tribe. 
They  are  round,  firm,  and  well  shaped,  black^faced,  and 
blackllegged,  with  large  horns.      Their  wool  is  opes, 
aharp«-pointed,  and  ot  the  coarsest  quality  ;  seldom  weighs 
more  than  two  or  three  pounds  per  fleece*     la  the  year 
1166,  several  gentlemen  of  the  county  procured  six  score 
of  ewes,  and  the  use  of  two  rams,  from  Mr  CuUey  ift 
'Northumberland,  who  charged  them  what  they  thought 
an  extravagant  price,  and  supplied  them  with  an  indiffe* 
rent  stock.      The  neighbourbg  gentlemen,  in  general^ 
maintained  that  the  introduction  of  this  breed' would  inv- 
pair  the  quality  of  Airshire  mutton.     The  fiarmers  assert* 
led  that  they  could  not  thrive  on  their  wet  land  and  rainy 
climate  ;  while  the  manufacturers  declared  their  wool  too 
coarse  to  be  deserving  of  encouragement.     This  breed^ 
however,  has  increased  in   popularity  and  in  number. 
They  yield*  in  general  ttvo  lambs  for  every  breeding  ewe, 
and  weigh  about  20  English  pounds  per  quarter.     They 
'zvk  not  only  easily  maintained  on  tolerable  land,  but  so 
quiet  as  to  be  confined  by  the  slightest  fence.   Some  years 
ago  Colonel  Fullarton,  late  governor  of  Trinidad,  brought 
some  sheep  from  Colchis  or  Trebisonde,  in  the  hope  of 
ol)taiaing  a  valuiible  race;     Their  native  climate  is  bleak 
and  cold,  and  they  were  covered  with  the  finest  long 
wool ;  but  the  project  did  not  succeed.     It  would  appear 
that  animals,  like  plants,  can  only  by  degrees  be  recon* 
ciled  to  climates  and  situations  extremely  distant  from 
those  in  which  they  have  been  originally  placed  by  na- 
iure.     Thus  the  finer  fruits  were  onlv  by  a  slow  progress 
ficwA  one  country  to  another  brought  to  endure  the  soil 
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4fric*  fw^OiiMtf  «>flM#»or«>-wt^oenicrof  AeiAlc^^ 
lp,^!^s^  Cherries  from  Ponftis,  and  peai^M  ftwn  PertU,  trnvcIM 
gf^fhwUrmi  sto^y  iM  iiMo  Itrty,«id  tbereafter 
|i»«Aili9l9Fr«itf9»  ^ihwwgkEagltndiiltiwittdji 
Scotfaii4t 
Vmnherci  Thf  t^rr^nry  Qf  Ainhir0»  «du«vt  ctAe  t^wu  Md 
*"^^«»-via?«^  tri*  th«f  depc»ileBieio»,  U  tttftw^ei  to  hAmg 
i0  Iriwi^ea  400  as4  50O  is4i?tdii«ll.  The  pfopcrtiM  tf 
cHftcs  tm  extremfy  vM^ifiL  Sowo  rf  *cBi  tre  » t*. 
ieosmt  amd  e«¥^r  tnch  a  large  aad  tmmnfA  lerritoiy, 
asl«a  ateiideiH7  to  firtmsA  the  egtabtiahmeat  pf  aaaiitti^ 
ftetwnirs  or  eBterprmog  aaw;  mere  fnpeciillj  to  the 
Seotliah  entaila  4r  fimxilj  aettkxMit^  restrict  the  proprioi^ 
jors  fiom  aoj  fofin  of  aUenatbm.  Ob  the  odier  hani 
eome  jpropelrties^  which  ane  Tery  avudl^  doaolappcar  pffo» 
duelive  of  b»aficitf  efbtts^aa  tkqr  fix  down  tibeir  owncra 
upoB  &a  aoa  on  which  thof  wen  born  hi  a  ataio  of  fitdo 
oetivitj.  Avery cmstdaraWsnttmher  of  onentailcd  calatea 
ftove  changed  their  ownera  in  AinUne  within  the  laat  M 
yeara,  in  eonaotuenee  of  the  ftikce  of  the  Air  bonk  in 
llf  B,  in  which  Aay  were  afanost  all  engaged,  or  in  oobf 
4eqnence  ^expeoaivfl  enterprise^  and  in  some  inatances 
from  bi4ividiial  ezlBSiraganoe.  The  mn-ridge  or  mingled 
ftapKHj  is  now  almost  entirely  sit  an  end,  caraepting  a» 
roood  tome  TiUagea.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  no 
eemmoti  lands  i^  this  county  • 
Mkufsh.  This  eowity  dKinnda  in  the  aaberal  treaamea  of  coal, 
sron-SMo,  andHme,  more  partianlarly  in  the  centail  and 
aor^hsn  parts  of  it«  Evan  in  dae  aoothem  district^  bow^ 
over,  or  Carrick,  there  aie  considerable  mbttnl  rides, 
la  the  peri*  of  Straiton,  in  partionkr,  ia  abndanoa  of 
coal{  at  the  same  timc^  in  tbaa  district  of  An  amnty,  the 
scarcity  of  this  naceaasay  article  it  generally  oomplamad 
^  partly  ptthnpabawwn  the    ■ 
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Ur^rdwf  a  fSMiU  pvoff^  of  ink  £9r  tke  cMiB|qditjr»  fr«*  W'Wi^k^ 
vfitt»  imB9isw««  firom  bci^g  takfo  for  working  Md  di9tri*Heap  of 
}n^Mg  iu    A  w^  9(  W«en4  ^iirWutj  dfs^vQt  ootio^^*^ 
ip  ttiis . VW^^«    I^  the  pc^isb  cif  lU; kpiw^ld,  09  a  f^rm 
Vfon  th«  ibarfi,  ^p»  b»d  InifQ  oUerved,  fVooi  lioM 
linmw^orijil,  wu)ii»  9^0  7%rd4  of  tbe  fe»*gaark,  two  Uurgt 
)pU4h^8,  i<^  ya(i4«  4isM»l  ^n»  «4cb  o4k«r»  GQir«r«4  wiih 
Mmi  aii4  tMfit    Ahaii(  9Q  je^r^  9gOi  by^a  viok»|  ftoim 
ifom  1^  «9it  Ibn  «q4  of  f&e  of  d)«  hiVogk«  wa»  iMi«ov«rT 
fd»  a«4  iMct  W9^^4  loouetbjiiic  likf  foal-a^s*    TbU 

i^irs  ^^lert  ived  «»  PMWm^  4^f t  iipofi  }i^*groiitHl^  iw4 
UltrnDiKa^  iiM^4  with  Un^  on  ligfit^  orofttg^oiuv^  wi4b 
^ttle  0^  na  »|««#|»  biM  w«ce  found  tip  wsw^r  we)l  |igt 
fwdm^OQt^  Thf  fiwitUy  of  mthiB  apoa  the  whek 
9^ammtfid  t^  9hmt  4009  <«tJo«d8,  No  ti:9dUM«  emti 
ooacenmig  tbe  maimer  iki  which  this  deposit  of  a^heeesmi 
te bci  m4ei  tb^rie  ill  np  vaatigi^  <^  aay  buiUHig  |n  the 
YiMM^a^iidtbiiiSPliji^feMr  i»i)efk  4^teat  f com  W|]F  QMll^ 
WOlll* 
{n  ib^  iiMld}e  4iitnpt  ^  4>e  ^Qua^Ty  oc  (jle^  «H  aorti 

of  WMVf^  tNw  iMFi*  ebm4^7  ^^ 

I9  4^  pmh  el  Sac  U»  njaeKal  ipripg  c^lM  ^j^^^b^i^shallodi 
H^.   It  ill « |M|^  alroog  i^hidybeaUy  wiih  a  «4pbi»foom^^ 
ili|iregpaliM>«-  It  wa«  i^omierlyieeoitod  lo  by  the  6m  IW«n 
pii  i»  C^irkk  tAd  Ibe  oeigbbonrhpod  1^  but  it  has  been  of 
)atA  iM^  4cMm4  K^haUj  ia  cqQseqpmco  of  went  oC 
imMMr  99rttMMninrtatiiiiii 

Tbo  central  4ietmt  9f  Akibiiew  or  KyW  pof seas^ 
Sm^twf:  ^blAdaotfe  of  viaaral^  then  Ct^ick.  Ia  the  pn^ 
eidi  o|  N^ai  Cinwock  aiQ  varioaa  iiih)e»  of  ooal  aB4 
limth  ^M^M^  ^r«  m^nght  f^v  the  nviiply  t)f  tbe  o^b^ 
bilirbae4*    TbMk^^  «AMri  M  the  c^ae  mi  M»t  of  1  tbe  «dit 
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MittCTak  joining  parishes.  In  the  parish  of  Old  Ciunnoek,variotts 
petrefactions  of  shells  and  fish  are  found  in  an  extensive 
lime-quarrj  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Diunfries,  and  one 
of  its  upper  beds  abounds  with  a  species  of  coral.  The 
laminse  of  lime-stone  in  this  quarry  are  of  different  quali^i 
ties ;  and  the  lime-stone  in  some  places,  being  mixed  with 
sheUsr  and  spar,  takes  a  vetj  fine  polish,  and  would  make  a 
pretty  enough  blue  marble.  Through  this  quarry  there 
runs  a  small  vein  of  lead-ore.  This,  upon  a  late  trial,  be- 
ing dressed  and  smelted  at  the  works  of  Wanlockhead,  was 
found  to  produce  eslbs  of  lead  from  one  hundred  wdight 
ef  ore.  Free-stone  abounds  in  different  parts  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  paricularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The 
quarries  are  of  easy  access,  and  supply  materials  of  the 
best  kind  for  building.  Many' houses  have  been  rebuilt^ 
and  a  good  many  new  houses  have  been  lately  erected^ 
from -these  quarries  in  the  village  and  vicinity.  C!eal  is 
atill  more  plentiful. 

In  the  parish  of  Auchinleck,  besides  coal,  which  has 
been  wrought  from  time  immemorial  on  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  Lugar,  there  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone,  which  » 
fire-proof,  and  on  account  of  that  quality  is  in  great  de- 

Muirklrk  mand  for  building  ovens.  At  Muirkirk  a  great  iron  com^ 
^^^  'pany  has  for  ten  years  past  been  established,  and,  by 
means  of  blast  furnaces,  manufactures  large  quantities  of 
cast  iron.  Another  company  has  more  recently  been 
established,  called  the  Cumberiand  Iron  Company  ;  and  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  Colonel  Fullarton  to  establish, 
upon  a  new  principle,  a  manufacture  of  soft  iron  directly 
from  the  ore,  without  having  recour^  to  the  usual,  but 
circuitous  process  of  firsf  forming  pig  iron,  and  from  that 
producing  soft  or  blacksmiths  iron.  Indeed  there  are  few 
^  parts  in  Great  Britain  ^  well  adapted  to  the  iron  manu- 
facture as  Airshirei  having  abundance  of  coal,  lime,  and 
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trdn*st6ne>  in  every  district  of  the  county ;  possessing  also  MinerA^ 
the  facility  of  importing  on  reasonahle  terms  the  rich  ores 
of  Cumberland  or  Lancashire,  to  work  with  Airshire  ma« 
terials,  which  are  of  a  poorer  quality. 

Muirkirky  where  the  great  iron  works  are  situated,  is  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  water  of  Air  ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  stream  flows  over  a  great  coal-field,  which  ex- 
tends northward  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  county. 
In  particular,  on  descending  the  stream  in  the  parish  of 
Som,  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  lime  are  to  be  found, 
many  of  which  are  wrought ;  iron-stone  also  abounds. 
The  same  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  parishes  of 
Mauchlin  and  Stair.  In  this  last  parish,  in  the  lands  of 
Balmore,  upon  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Air,  a  species 
of  white  stone  is  found,  which  is  well  known  over  all 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  water  of  Air  stone.  It  has 
been  exported  to  different  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  has  been  found  preferable  to  almost  every  other  stone 
for  sharpening  edge-tools.  There  have  also  been  here 
found  some  strata  of  copper  and  antimony,  together  with  a 
mine  of  black  lead. 

In  the  parish  of  Graigie  there  was  formerly  wrought  aKin^  of 
coal  of  that  light,  hard,  grey-coloured  species  called  here*°^ 
candk  coal,  whidb  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  for  Jum- 
dalf  the  name  of  a  place  in  England  where  this  sort  was 
first  found.  It  blazes  with  a  bright  flame,  and  can  be  car- 
ried  about  in  the  hand  almost  like  a  candle.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  Riccartoun  considerable  quantities  have  been 
wrought  of  what  is  called  blind  coal ;  that  is,  of  coal,  found 
tn  the  bowels  of  the  earth  charred,  or  reduced  to  the  stat<e 
of  a  cinder.  It  serves  the  purposes  .of  charcoal,  burning 
without  smc^e  or  much  flame,  spd  is  used  for  drying 
grain  and  malt. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmarnock^  which  isii* 
Gg2 
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Minctrit>  tii^iiod  m  thi^  oorthcnx  division  of  the  ooanlyy  large  fiaa- 
tij(^)^a  of  blind  coal,  to  the  amount  of  between  3000  aod 
4U)0Q  too&  per  aanum^  are  exported.  It  ia  carded  bj 
land  to  Irvine,  about  six  miles  dists^lcet  and  fimn  tfacacc 
sported  to  different  placea  in  Ireland^  as  Cork,  Dublin, 
Bel&st*  I)rogheda,  Xaim^  Doaaghadee,  Sligo*  and  indeed 
xntp  everj^  port  where  tl^pr^  is  a  aufficieoQjr  of  water  to 
csgrj  t^«  amall  craft.  It  is  lil^ewise  exported  to  manj 
of  tbe  Qigbland  isles  for  tbe  purpose  of  dr jiog  malt  and 
^orUft  aud  burning  of  lime^stone*  The^r«  or  seeing  coil 
(sfi  calkd,  fpon^  the  light  it  gives)  is  of  a.  lifsh  and  cakiof 
^ujilitj^  resembling  the  English  coal. 

Indeed  the  whole  district  of  Cnnningham  is.  at  oooe 
highly  favovred  by  nature,,  as  well  a&  adorned  bj  ait. 
l[1ic  bowelsi  of  the  earth  areevecjwhere  inched  with 
coal,  and  irourstone  in  abundance  ;  whik  at  the^same  tine 
tjtu$  sucfs^ce  consists  of  large  and  fertile  fields^  ]nter^)ene< 
with  declivities  and  gentle  risings,  the  summits  of  wluck 
9re.  opyjered  with  tceea ,  so  that^  beheld  from  a  osiiy 
gcoundf^the  whole  country  appears  as  one  well  eubtTSlcd 
garden.  Towns,  villages,,  and  gentlembei^s  houses,  meet 
&JtMwt%  thp  eye-  in  every  quarter.  In  pardcuHu:>  neac  Saltcoats, 
^*^  Kilwinning^  Kilbride^  and  Kibnanrs^  the  whole  aurfaoe  of 
the  soil  is  rich  and,  be^tiful^  while  a^  tb^  same  time  m 
It^ss  ttian  ekv(^  different  strata  of  coal,  have  been  disco- 
¥er^d.in  the  earth.  This^  with  regard  Ip  the  minenJ^i^ 
particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbonrhmd  o^  Saltcoats 
att4:between.that  and  the  river  Gaipc^  of^  the  e^«  ^ 
this  ps^rt  of  the  country  there  are  eleven  sti;al%  of  icsiai 
0|f  wqcM^e  coal,  wMch  usuaDy  ^^(d^clipa  ^iQ^m^^^^ 
■one  fadipm  in  five  towards  tha.soutl^  or  t|e  9^  b^l  ia  * 
"  duccH}fu;  direction,  fnm  the  soutb-w^t  tp  tjla  S9u)b-cait; 
and  they  all  rise  towards  the  land  in  the  .ofVQsii^  di<l0^ 
>soa.     The  first  oc  uppennost  of  it^  mro  ^^  ^ 
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mearest  the  sfea,  and  the  rest  follow  it  towards  the  land  at  Miocnk 
regular  distances ;  all  the  different  seams  being  perftctly  ' 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  ^rst  lajer  or  seam  of  coal 
is  three  feet  in  thickness  from  the  roof  to  die  pavement ; 
the  second  is  four  feet;  the  third  is  three  feet  four  inches ; 
the  fourth)  which  is  parrot  coal,  is  no  less  than  Seven  feet 
thick ;  iht  fifth  and  sixth  are  two  feet  eight  inches,  and 
two  feet  four  mches,  in  thickness ;  the  seventh  is  three 
feet  four  inches  in  thickness  or  depth ;  the  eightb,  which 
is  parrot  coal^  is  tteo  feet  six  indhes ;  the  ninth  is  only 
one  foot  six  inches ;  the  tenth,  which  is  called  the  main 
roo/y  is  ferur  fe^  thick ;  and  the  eleventh,  called  the  raise 
toaJf  is  three  feet  four  inches  thick.  Tihe  seams  jield 
coal  6f  difierent  qualities,  all  good  and  quick  burning,  ex- 
cept the  last,  the  raise  coal,  which  bums  more  dullj  thaa 
the  rest,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  calcining  lime,  or  evapora- 
ting  sea- witter  for  the  preparation  of  salt.  From  the  first 
•earn  to  the  eleventh  is  a  distance  of  104  fathoma,  and 
commands  37  feet  of  good  coal,  besides  a  stratum  or  veia 
of  iron-stone,  which  rests  upon  the  roof  of  the  seventh 
•earn  of  coal.  These  sef»ms  of  coal  were  originally  dis^ 
covered,  during  the  century  before  last,  by  Robert  Ciln- 
ni&gham  of  Auchenharvie,  who,  by  the  death  of  hisunck. 
Sir  Robert  Cunningham,  physician  to  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, became  proprietor  of  this  whole  parish  during  th« 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  M^  Cunningham,  with  a 
very  enterprising  genius  and  pe'rsevering  spiriti  made  trials, 
at  a  great  ezpence,  on  the  different  ^ams  of  coal,  bored, 
and  also  put  down  shafts  or  pits  at  considerable  distances 
from  one  another,  to  ascertain  their  dedivity,  their  thick- 
ness, thtir  qualities,  with  the  principal  troubks  or  obstrue- 
tions  to  them.  These  things  he  ascertained  with  an  ex- 
acmess  that  surprised  his  successors^  who  are  still  in  posi* 
aesiion  of  some  of  his  papers,  and  have  seldom  found  bisa 
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MSncrak  far  mistaken  in  Ins  conjectures  about  this  dark  snbterra^ 
neous  field.  He  drove  a  level  mine  under  ground  through 
his  own  and  part  of  Lord  Eglinton^s  estate  for  a  mile  and 
a  halfy  and  thus  laid  the  upper  part  of  several  of  the  seams 
drj.  After  this  he  began  to  turn  out  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  coal  than  ever  had  been  done  before  ;  and  to 
open  a  door  for  the  exportation  of  it,  and  thus  complete 
his  great  and  useful  design,  he  set  about  building  « 
harbour  at  Saltcoats,  carrying  on  this  work  entirely  at  his 
own  charges,  amidst  many  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments from  its  exposed  situation  ;  the  winter  storms  bx 
several  years  demolishing  part  of  what  he  had  done  da? 
ring  the  preceding  summer.  At  \zaX  he  completed  the 
harbour  about  the  year  1700  ;  and,  wi^h  some  small  re-> 
parations,  it  stands  to  this  day  a  monument  of  his  public 
spirit  and  enterprise.  He  built  salt  pan$,  with  all  their  ap- 
pendages, to  consume  the  useless  part  of  the  coal.  By  these 
expensive  schemes,  however,  he  hurt  hist  fortune,  and  was 
obliged  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate,  reserving 
to  himself  the  tract  of  it  nearest  Saltcoats,  with  a  servitude 
for  working  the  coal  on  the  rest.  It  ha^  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  be  wrought  by  his  descendants  or  those  connect- 
ed with  them. 

The  coal-field  from  Saltcoats  to  Gamock  is  cut  into 
three  parts  by  two  great  dikes  or  natural  walls  of  whin- 
^tone,  whieh  are  here  termed  gallsf  and  which  cross  the 
field  nearly  in  a  line  fromliorth  to  south.  The  western 
division  next  Saltcoats  was  wrought  improperly  in  1719 ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  i(  remains,  very  much  encum- 
bered with  water,  open  to  future  adventurers.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Capan-fraig-f^all,  a  great 
dike  q£  hard  whin-stone,  above  20  yards  thick  at  least 
where  it  appears  at  the  surface,  sinking  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth  to  an  unknown  depth.  This  dike  does  not 
in  the  least  disturb  the  strata  of  coal  where  it  cuts  tbem« 
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but  hts  the  happj  effect  of  keeping  off  the  great  waste  of  ***'*^J* 
water  on  the  west  side  of  it  from  the  second  centre  divi- 
tioa  of  the  coal-field,  bj  much  the  largest  which  is  wrought 
%t  present*  This  is  bounded  on  the  east  bj  the  Piper- 
heughgally  a  dike  small  and  thin  compared  with  the  former^ 
mnd  the  met^  or  substance  of  it  soft.  It  is  what  the  miners 
call  a  bitch;  i.  e.  it  disturbs  all  the  strata  of  coal,  of  stone, 
and  every  thing  else  in  its  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  make 
them  start  suddenly  about  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  out  of  their 
former  inclined  plane ;  but  they  immediately  go  on  again 
in  a  sitnilar  declivity  at  their  regular  or  parallel  distances. 
The  third  or  east  division  reaches  &om  the  Piperheugh- 
step  to  another  called  the  Mi/damstep,  and  gives  them  an 
extent  of  level  of  about  1500  yards.  Here  the  coal,  in- 
stead of  its  usual  dip  of  one  fathom  in  five,  dips  one  in 
ten.  The  second  and  third  seams  become  also  so  thin  as 
to  be  worth  nothing  ; .  and  the  whole  coal,  when  it  ap- 
proaches, towards  the  last  named  Mildamstep,  becomes 
very  n^uch  troubled,  and  tum^  into  what  they  call  humph, 
u  black  useless  substance. 

In  the  parish  of  West  Kilbride  is  a  hill  famed  for  afford*  MUi^atoos 
ing  fine  mill-stone^  composed  of  a  sort  of  coarse  granite,  ^*'*'^* 
and  which  are  of  an  uncommonly  hard  and  durable  quality. 
These  milli-stones  are  in  such  high  repute,  as  to  be  de-> 
manded  from  places  at  the  distance  of  80  miles  ;  they  are 
disperised  through  the  highlands  and  islands,  and  some  of 
them  exported  to  Ireland,  to  America,  and  to  the  West 
Indies. 

As  a  piece  of  mineral  history,  it  may  be  proper,  tocoalonfiroi 
mention,  that  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  in  Carrick,  a 
coal-mine  was  set  on  fire  about  50  years  ago,  and  is  said 
to  be  still  burning.  Several  methods  have  been  tried  to 
extinguish  the  fire ;  but  they  have  proved  ineffectual.  It 
bg^  been  the  opinion  of  the  best  coal-miners  in  the  westt 
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^>ti»fd^  ofSeotliiid^that  if  no  part  o£  the  cmI  wairibt  liftivttt 
to  be  wrought  for  a  number  of  jtarBy  it  Wttnld  rf  i 
be  soon  eSLtioguisheiL  This  fliHhod  hitt  tc^ofdiftgly  I 
adopted,  ted  the  fire  has  gradaally  leaMtttd.  Thm 
of  this  coal  has  been  a  great  loM  to  the  nei^thMrhoai, 
as  it  is  a  valuable  ttune,  coaaiati^  ^flve  saamt  ^f  coal 
from  six  to  fifteen  feet  diiek. 
Royil  bo.  la  thb  count/  there  are  twa  royal  bomtighs»  Air  an* 
2]'  Irvbe ;  the  former  of  these^  the  rojd  borough  of  Aif»  is 

of  conttderaUe  antiquiij,  and  appeuri  to  hai^  been  ft 
plate  of  Hole  at  the  time  of  the  Nortnaki  eoti^^at.  Its 
relative  rank  among  the  Scottish  bbToughs  has  gteatly 
altered  during  the  lafea  cenmrjr*  tn  I55*t  the  ta&  ItrM 
vpon  Air  was  L.  230  Scots»  upon  Glasgow  obIj  L*  80ft« 
After  1171  Air  was  naaessed  at  15S.  Stetlmg,  md  Glfta- 
gow  at  L.is,  loa,  aa  their  shares  of  e  partleukr  tas 
imposed  upon  royal  Wougbs.  AirconaUfiioftWDtolhis} 
of  whidi  tho  indent  royal  bottiugh,  sitmnod  npM  Hw 
aOttth'^west  side  of  the  ri^^eri  ii  the  duef»  Th^  ef  New* 
ton  upon  Air,  on  the  north-east  side  ^  the  river»  his  e 
difTeretit  poUtieal  censtimdon,  and  ia  a  borough  of  iMfenj 
or  regidity^  holding  dkectly  of  the  king* 

"the  tt>yd  borough  of  Air  is  litoawd  en  n  level  peninMi* 
la  formed  by  the  sea  and  the  eonvergittg  waters  of  Air  end 
Dooo,  which  bete  flow  into  it.  ThetoWttOoOaiMof  abroftf 
atteet  witb  two  rows  of  wtll  built  houses  ind  some  llttiel. 
It  contains  nine  incorporations ;  eie.  bammermen,  wea- 
vers, dyers,  tailors,  squaremen,  shoemakers,  skinners^  oOo* 
pers,  and  fleshers*  Both  Air  and  Newton  upon  Air  iie 
^tuated  at  a  snaall  distance  above  the  place  where  the  Teti» 
sels  li^,  though  a  few  houses  stand  near  the  quay.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  has  always  been  diflicult,  on  ae- 
rount  of  a  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  formed  by  the 
land  which  it  .brings  down  frotti  ibit  btgb  country  whet 
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ib  fl«6d»    The  bed  df  the  river  is  narrow^  and  (hn  dejpth     ^^ 
of  tinkler  not  abovt  Infect,  even  at  sprlng-tidfes.    Some     '  ^ 
shij^biiildittg  is  eaitted  t>ft  bete.     Coal  is  exporttd  U 
seme  of  tile  Ithh  t>t>rts ;  atid  a  few  vesfefeb  iitop^rt  limtef 
and  other  gtaiods  firdm  the  laltic. 

At  the  town  «f  Air  the  tower  still  reti^aihd,  bfettreisd  thi 
to\m  and  the  sea^  of  the  andent  church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist^  in  which,  iii  former  tiihes^  the  Scottish  {MTlit^ 
ineAt  tiiet  to  G6A&n«i  the  title  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the 
thtdiie>  The  fbiindation  of  the  church  mij^  still  be  traced, 
ftbUi  which  it  appett^  t6  have  been  buUt  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Oliver  Ctomwell  seized  the  6LA  churchy  tvhicb  he 
coiiverted  into  an  armoury^  and  gave  the  bbrough  1000 
Ebglish  merits  t6  assist  in  building  the  present  bue.  Asiroubd 
the  site  of  the  old  churchy  Cromwell  built  k  fort ;  some 
relnains  of  which  are  still  to  be  Men.  ft^  greatest  kngth, 
froAi  north  Ho  south,  was  defehded  bj  six  bastions ;  and 
two  or  thyee  places  appear  tb  have  been  intended  to  be  used 
as  !naga£ine^«  The  couhttj  to  the  eastward  of  Air  ia 
adorned  with  ekgfint  plantatiof)& ;  tdong  the  ^ore^  to  the 
north  aAd  south  6f  Uie  river^  the  couhtrj  is  level,  and  the 
beech  sand^r  And  cottimodious  for  every  sort  of  eiceTcite. 

The  town,  or  father  suburb,  called  Ktwton  upon  Air, Hewtaam 
cdisists  of  a  single  ptittcipai  stteet  With  one  or  tWo  &hort 
lidtes.     It  is  chiefly  retnarkable  on  account  t>f  its  lingular Siogtihrt»« 
constitution  with  regard  to  the  public  prbperty  bclongingjJJJ^^ 
to  it.     iTie  property  of  the  community  cdntaini  about  200 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  150  acres  bf  a  common*    The 
cumber  of  freemen  or  burgesses  is  limited  to  4d,  which 
'  compose  the  community*    Each  of  these  freemen  posses- 
sed what  is  called  a  lot  or /reedofk,  containing  about  four 
acres  oi  arable  land,  besides  the  common,  on  which  the 
burgesses  have  an  exclotsive  right  to  pasture  their  cattle* 
Nb  houses  are  Annexed  to  these  freedoms  5  but  every  bur« 
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Aar.  gess  must  reside  in  the  borough,  or  possess  a  liouse  ss  hit 
property,  which  he  may  rent  to  any  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  community  meet  every  two  years  to  elect  their  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  this  election  every  freeman  has  a  vote 
They  choose  two  bailies,  one  treasurer,  and  six  counsel- 
lors, who  have  the  management  of  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  boroQgh  ;  but  on  urgent  occasions  they  call  meet- 
ings of  the  conununity  •  Of  late  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  freemen.  This  me- 
thod, however,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  is  sometimes 
8  hindrance  to  business.  The  accounts  of  the  treasurct 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  freeman,  and  he  is  ac- 
countable  to  the  community  at  large.  The  right  of  suc- 
cession to  their  freedoms  is  limited.  A  son  succeeds  to  his 
father ;  and  a  widow,  not  having  a  son,  enjoys  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband  as  long  as  she  lives.  But  as 
the  fenutle  line  is  excluded,  the  freedoms  frequently  re- 
vert to  the  town,  who  dispose  of  them  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious inhabitants  of  the  place  on  their  advancing  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  is  placed  in  the  public  fund. 
Each  freedom  is  valued  at  L.  25,  though  none  have  given 
so  much  for  it.  The  common  revenue  of  the  borough, 
exclusive  of  the  freedoms,  is  small  ->  but  of  late  years  they 
hav^  derived  considerable  profit  from  the  coal-works  esta- 
blished on  their  estate.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
freedoms  cannot  be  affected  by  the  debts  of  the  possessor, 
though  the  crop  on  the  ground  may  be  seized  by  his  cre- 
ditors ;  the  son  and  heir  of  a  freeman  succeeds  to  bis  in- 
heritance within  the  borough  unencumbered  by  the  debts 
of  his  father.  It  is  said  that  this  singular  constitution  has 
not  been  observed  to  be  productive  of  any  advantageSt 
The  property  of  the  borough  remains  open  in  an  enclosed 
country,  and  constantly  in  tillage,  while  other  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  augmented  in  value  by  being  fr^v 
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quently  m  grass.    Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  education ,  *'^">g* 
of  the  freemen,  and  th^  are  rather  behind  their  neigh- 
bours in  other  towns  in  point  of  activitjr^  and  improve- 
ment* 

Irvine  is  situated  in  Cnnmngham,  near  the  river  of  the 
same  name.     It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  harbour.     Standing  on  a  rising 
ground  and  a  sandy  soil,  it  is  well  aired  and  dry.     It  has 
one  broad  street,  running  from  south-east  to  north-wesV 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but  connected  with  the 
town  bj  a  stone  bridge.     It  has  a  suburb  leading  to  the 
harbour,  which  suburb  is  chieflj  occupied  bj  sea-faring 
people.     From  a  charter  granted  by  Robert  the  Second^ 
it  appears  that  the  burgesses  of  Irvine  once  possessed  the 
-whole  barony  of  Cunningham ;  but  the  Scottish  boroughs 
-were  never  able  long  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  extensive  jurisdictions  or  territory  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  powerful  barons  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.     Irvine  has  a  town- house  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  which,  however,  at  that  point  is  su£Sciently  broad 
to  admit  of  the  encroachment.     The  bridge  over  the  ri- 
ver, consisting  of  four  arches,  is  extremely  narrow.     The 
harbour,  from  the  quay  to  the  bar,  is  from  nine4o  eleven 
feet  in  depth.     At  spring-tides,  in  violent  gales  from  the 
south  or  south-west,  it  is  sometimes  sixteen  feet.     Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here  upon  a  small  scale.     About 
24,000  tons  of  coal  are  exported  annually.     The  coal  here 
makes  a  blazing  and  chearful  fire,  and  brings  the  highest 
prices  in  Ireland.     Hemp,  iron,  and  timber,  are  imported 
from  the  Baltic ;  grain,  hides,  and  skins,  from  Ireland. 
In  other  respects  tl>e  population  table,  to  be  afterwards  gi-i 
yen,  will  suiBciently  explain  the  degree  of  importance 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  place. 

Kilmarnock  is  the  principal   manufacturing  town  inKUmv- 
^sjiirc.    The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  it  laljoura"*^ 
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vifliga  IS  ih  iiiltiid  sitiiadoii,  being  Atmt  nx  br  sewn  miks  £•• 
tiiit  from  the  sea ;  a  circamstanoe  wkicli  occasions  coa* 
siderable  expenoe  in  the  importation  of  raw  materialsi  cfc 
well  as  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods ;  bat  it  il 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  popuioms  and  fertile  c6tmVty^  in 
which  labour  and  provisiotis  may  be  obtained  for  reason- 
Me  prices*  Coal  is  likewise  found  in  its  immediate  vi- 
einitjr  in  vast  abmdance,  and  may  be  obtuned  mora 
theai^j  and  eaailj  than  almost  any  where  else  in  te 
neighboarhood. 

The  town  it  in  a  lowntokdon^  and  its  &rm  isextreift^ 
Ij  irregnlar.  It  is  a  borough  of  barony,  governed  by  tW6 
bailiesy  and  a  council  consisting  of  seventeen  memberv.  It 
was  erected  into  a  boroligh  in  At  iSOi,  and  depended 
npon  die  fiumly  of  Eilmamock  as  superior) }  but  ill 
itOO  the  magis^tes  and  townwcoundl  purchased  ftom 
tfait  funily  the  customs  of  the  borongfa  with  ao^oe  adjdn* 
ix^  piroperty.  The  tdwn  ii  fitoiished  with  maribett  fbr 
meal»  butthers  meat,  and  other  provisions^  which  are  bera 
always  £[>und  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  best  qu^^« 
In  the  north»east  quarter  g(  the  town  is  an  ancient  monn- 
ment  called  Svwks  cron.  It  is  a  stone  pillar  of  eight  or 
nine  feet  high.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  an  English  nobleman,  Lcfird  Sowles,  who  ^os 
killed  upon  the  spot,  in  1444,  by  an  altow  shot  by  one  tf 
the  fafaiily  of  Kilmamodt*  Some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
faOiiig  into  ruins,  the  inhibitants  repaired  it,  And  put  t 
gih  vane  npon  die  top,  with  the  inscription,  Z*  SfHvUtf 
1444. 

The  tnansion  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  bcrroAgh  {%  16 
be  seen  nortb-ea^tWard  from  the  town,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete ruin,  which  has  stiO  a  magnificent  appearance.  In 
]b735  it  was  consumed  by  accidental  fire. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kilmarnock  have  lon|^  deidlt  exten- 
sively in  the  mam^tttte  ef  wooUeh  goods^  and  in  the 
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.HMMflPtwe  tad  cxpoetalba  of  ^faoet  and  boots^  btsidet  a  .^*^^^, 
mtl  vQiJety  oi^  odicr  articks*  These  maoixfactttrcft  were 
^  first^  gndaallj  intisodaced  li^  a  few  iadividuaU,  about 
auRix  7«V8  ago ;  tad  npoa  thck  prosperilj  being  obset- 
Ted»  the  basiness  vapidlj  increased.  The  cottoft  manu&o- 
tiue  baa  abo  been  carried  oa  here  of  late  years  to  a  eoa- 
aiderabk  exteat. 

Th^  olber  towas  aod  villages  in  this  ooaatj  ate  of  kssSaltcnti. 
iaapc^aiice*  Saltcoats  is  worthj  of  notice,  as  the  prin- 
1^4^  watering  place  in  Akshire.  Four  or  five  huadrsd 
peopla  tesoct  thidier  daring  the  smomer  menths,  for  sea- 
iMthing^  from  the  inlaod  coantrf,  and  the  iewna  of  Glas- 
go;w^  Paiilejy  and  HEsauboik*  In  the  Tieinitj  of  Saltcoats 
the  land  a|ioa  the  sta-shoFe  la  one  oonrinned  plain ;  die 
aoiloC  chichi  CDQsista  of  pnve  saod^  and  is*  iptcrsperscd 
wilksMd  hills  of  thirty  or  forrf  fact  in  height.  Beyond 
ibis  oasrow  plsiathe  gtoond  sgddealy  rises  to  a  conside* 
laNe  beii^t ;  ^e-  aacent  consists  of  a  ridge  of  steep  and 
aprkj  gfonndi.  On  the  weetwasd  this  ri^  £ps  inio  the 
000$  and  here  the  towa  of  $aHooats  is  bittlt  upon  the 
rocks*  Sofloe  ooasting.  lyid  fsbing  trade  is  carried  on 
from  Salieoata }  and  here  likewise  salt  is  mann&ctare<!^ 
and  a  little  ship-buildbg  carried  on.  Another  viUage, 
catted  AtfMniee^staada  a  nrile  to*  the  eastward  of  it,  under 
|)io  ridge,  at  die  »nninaliiin  of  which  Sakcoats  is  built. 

The  team  of  Laega  isufon  die  sea-shore  towards  theLait% 
Qordiv-weaft  comer  of  the  eoontj.  Widi  the  lands  in  its 
ianardtattf»  ndcinii j  it  is  a  soquefteied  spot,  cut  off  front 
die  real  of  the  fxaintsy  by  a  semicirailar  range  of  hills  ^ 
but  it  la  pleasantly  sjtnated  upon  the  fridi  of  Clyde,  ha- 
ving the  island  of  Bute  and  (Xmribraes  opposite  to  ita 
aborei  beyond>  which  are  seen  the  lefty  nKmntains  of  Ar- 
tnu  Aa  die  coal^firM.  oeasea  in  this  quarter,.  Largs  is  a 
pbee  of  little  n^rtaace;    Many  of  its  iahriiitants  are 
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viUagct.  emplojed  as  wesven  by  the  manufacturers  o£  Paiste/^ 
There  is  a  &ir  annuallj  held  at  it  every  Midsummei'. 
It  is  called  St  Cosme  or  Comt*s  day*  In  former  times 
there  was  little  commimicaticm  between  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands ;  at  the  same  time  thej  required  articles 
with  which  they  could  mutually  supply  each  o&er* 
Hence  probably  they  agreed  to  meet  one  anoUier  in  a 
common  place  for  the  general  benefit;  and  this  place 
was  the  Largs*  There  they  made  exchanges,  and  pur« 
chased  goods  Aat  served  them  through  the  whole  yean 
It  might  be  caUed  a  congress  between  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  and  occasioned  a  vast  concourse  of  people  for 
some  days.  The  spectacle  of  boats  from  all  quarters,  the 
crowds  of  peofde,  and  sounds  of  music ;  aduMre,  dancing 
and  hilarity  day  and  night  on  the  green,  and  further  up  a 
new  street  or  town,  formed  by  the  stands  of  merchants, 
and  filled  with  a  press  of  people-— formed  altogether  an  a^ 
musing  spectacle*  Of  late  years  thia  congress  has  decrea- 
sed much,  because  there  are  many  abops  now  durough  the 
Highland^  and  travelling  pedlars  fi^equent  almost  every 
part  of  that  country.  However,  there  is  still  a  respectable 
concourse  of  rustic  beaiix  tod  belles  from  the  east  and 
west  by  land  and  sea. 

Majbolc  The  village  of  Maybole,  in  Garrick,  ought  not  pass 
unnoticed.  It  stands  on  a  piece  of  high  ground  with  a 
fine  south  exposure  ;  the  grounds  gradually  ascend  behind 
it  in  the  form  of  ad  amphitheatre.  It  is  a  borough  of  ba« 
rony,  and  obtained  this  privilege  in  1510.  It  contains  in 
the  village  upwards  of  900  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
woollen  manufactmre  of  some  extent,  consuming  annually 
upwards  of  6000  stones  of  wool. 

Girrsjp.  The  village  of  Girvan  is  also  situated  in  Carrick.     It 

is  a  borough  of  barony  of  some  antiquity,  but  never  elect- 
ed magistrates  till  within  these  last  twenty  years,  that  a 
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distinct  police  began  to  be  thought  necessary.  The  en-  VMago-^ 
trance  of  its  harbour  at  high  water  is  from  nine  to  eleven 
feet  in  depth.  The  surge  does  not  rise  to  any  great 
height ;  and  in  moderate  breezes  a  vessel  can  go  to  sea 
with  almost  any  wind.  There  are  few  vessels,  however, 
belonging  to  the  harbour,  excepting  some  open  or  half- 
decked  boats.  Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  manufac- 
ture existed  in  Girvan,  till  of  late  years  that  the  manofSK- 
turers  of  Glasgow  have  employed  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  as  weavers. 

The  village  of  Ptestick,  on  the  coast  of  Kyle,  de-Prestick. 
serves  notice,  like  Newton  upon  Air,  on,  account  of  its 
singular  constitution,  and  the  tenure  by  which  certain 
lands  are  held  in  it.  Prestick  is  a  borough  of  barony. 
A  charter,  confirming  and  renewing  its  privileges,  was 
granted  by  James  the  Sixth,  as  administitttor  in  law 
for  his  eldest  son,  then  a  minor,  Henry  Duke  of  Roth.* 
aay,  earl  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunningham,  lord  of  the 
ides,  and  prince  steward  of  Scotland.  The  charter  is  da- 
ted 19th  June  1000,  and  bears  that  Prestick  had  been  a  free 
borough  of  barony  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  The  free- 
men, or  barons  of  Prestick,  as  they  are  c^Ued,  are  SG  in 
number.  The  borough  lands  belonging  to  them  as  an  incor- 
poration amount  to  1000  acres.  Each  of  the  $0  freemen  sinnla* 
possesses  a  lot  of  arable  land,  and  a  right  of  pasturing  a^<>l^"«* 
specified  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  common.  The 
lots  do  not  remain  in  perpetuity  with  one  possessor  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  every  19  years,  the  freemen  cast  lots  for  the 
possession  of  them  during  the  succeeding  19  years.  No 
freeman  can  sell  his  lot  or  share  of  the  public  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  corporation.  Males  and  fe- 
males succeed  equaUy  to  the  lots  or  freeholds ;  in  which  re- 
spect they  difier  from  the  constitution  of  Newton  upon  Air. 
The  borough  of  Preittek  has  this  singular  custom,  that 
when  a  member  of  the  corporation  Is  imprisoned  for  any 
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^PiBvi   cause,  %e  is  aot  confiaed  with  looked  4o»t%i  liut  he  fiar« 
futo  ^  bin  privileges  and  proppttjr  «s  a  firecmvn  of  Ae 
hiQMPODgh  if  he  come  out  withflki^t  hemg  Ubet silii4  V  Ibe 
jildieiai  se^pk^oe  of  the  vi^istfaiea* 
Kibiam      ]Li)pMvni  ^^ervea  optioe  on  accumit  of  i|  aimUiir  ouu 
9lituiti<H^.    !(t  WM  erected  iotp  a.  borough  of  haxog^f  bj 
Jwiie«  tiMs  Si«th»  at  the  reqiieaj;  of  CUtOill^ 
Peculiar  tcfWHt  e»d  WiUNw*  hi&  991^  Uvid  Kilwuvt.    Ka  lord- 
"*"*^        ship  and  his  «m  gr^ed  iMQ  ^c^eaitf  Iwlu^  49  diSmut 
persons,  to  be  held  by  them  a%  hWB«99fff  ol  Kilmannu 
The  hod  ia  rietw  apd  each  buvgesa  thna  ohtaioa  aix  acres. 
Tbe  ohi«9t  ^  the  iajnitimeii  wail  %i)  kmg,  tqg;eUier  iate 
me  i^ot  a  eo^siderahle  QamheF  ^  artisan^  for  thp  par* 
po^  of  ef t^bliabinf  a  e^niJdereUe  imnufactiiriog  oi  tra» 
4iMt  lofiNe^    AQ»]tr4Mig^  the  ^l  qf  Qlcvcam  bmod 
hmaqlf  t%^w  00  %rtide«Whe  «R«a«£i«tPire^  uveabil 
efK)»(e>  iN>r  ««j  artMU  ef  pi»d«QP  ta  he  soki,  eweitfwg  ia 
tha  bofongh  of  KUmvars  i  hut  tM  effeei  of  gnmtii^ia 
large  a  ^Mafi^ty  es  sLi,  acses  e^ bi4  ^eaeh  of  die  o^gk% 
a^l  set|ler4,/aKe%  that  tficir  deye#<eota,  ^pardi\y  deserted 
the  aedatorj  efwplaji^eots,  of  ^ir  ferelMbeF%  and  heosw 
a  raee  c^pem  Imdh^lders  «a«h  ooe^iuifig  hiessetf  wtft 
tba|Kodi¥^ef  bi^9aMtthi(taffivfie94.    Thaheidftaftbis 
hareiigh  9re  eelel^s^d  for  haTWf  eiwed  GaUMe^i 
^ithsd^le^  Qgrdasd^l^^  aad  nOi  Aii»hj»e  wid>  Iwl  plaatsi 
Hul  it  waa  the  demand  faff  theiE  that  farned  thft  atirarifln 
ff  the  proprietors  fp  q^w^h  ^  the  f^^l^iE^reiiM  of  their  hllia 
spots:  bM HbM dearaodi hM  leefceaeedk  and o4iw emn* 
lities  h%ve  learned  te  tar  lliia  erniiele  fer  Hmm^n^ 
There  ia  not  in  the  eowi^F  hatter  1m4  i  bmt  it  lehoNn  m^ 
def ttai^disadvanteseof baiag9m-94gt*   foth»«Aeefi' 
jdoaure»  are  in^p(aetieeb)e,  ei^esyt  wh<va  good  mm^  bi* 
prevailed  i^bmgin^ahoiM  ail  a;i<4w^  of  pfapeetjt  sDd 
14  ia  heaped  ikmk  the  beiiefiaid  foae»aif»QW  ^  tbt  ftw  g» 
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ttftHces  of  thisihftt  Imve  happened  will  open  the  eyes  of  Vflhgq-^ 
those  wfao'are  hlinded  bj  prejudice  and  custom.  The  num- 
.ber  of  pcMtioners  is  now  less  than  when  the  charter  was 
granted,  several  of  the  fortieth  parts  having  been  sold,  and 
laid  togedier  bj  one  purchaser ;  and  it  is  'probable  that  thej 
will  all  in  time  beoome  an  united  property— a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  under  such  a  divi« 
wixm  all  trade  is  n^lected,  and  a  very  scanty  subsistence 
procured  by  the  possession  of  them,  while  they  are  the 
VRily  object  of  attention.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  gentle  ascent  looking  towards  the  south.  It*  consists 
tsf  one.strect  only,  with  a  bye-lane  or  two  and  a  few  back- 
houses, the  Entries  to  which  are  through  those  in  the  front. 
A  small  town«house  stands  in  the  middle,  having  a  steeple 
and  good  dock*  In  this  the  courts  of  justice  are  held, 
and  the  meetings  of  council  for  electing  magistrates  and 
other  affairs  of  the  town.  No  man  can  be  elected  a  ma« 
gistrate  tmless  he  be  also  a  portioner ;  and  none  but  those 
who  are  portioners  can  vote  in  such  elections. — In  the 
connty  are  a  variety  of  other  villages,  but  they  contain 
nothing  peculiar  or  worthy  of  notice. 

There  is  one,  and  it  would  appear  only  one,  spot  uponTrooo^ 
ibt  sea^coast  of  Airshire,  which  is  capable  of  being  con* 
verted  into  an  unexceptionable  harbour.  Hiis  is  what  is 
called  the  Troone.  Proposals  have  been  recently  made  to 
cany  a  canal  from  this  point  to  Kilmarnock.  It  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  parish  of  Dnndonald.  In  its  natural 
condition  it  affords  safe  anchoring  ground  from  every 
quarter  but  the  north«»west.  It  is  an  arm  of  rock  running 
near  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  bending  from  south  to  north, 
broad,  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  towards  the  land, 
•add  narrowing  into  a  barren  point ;  part  of  which  is  for  a  * 
liide  distance  concealed  even  at  low  water.  Within  the 
pwit,  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  rock,  the  mariner 
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v^^^^'-  °^*y  *"**^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  fathoms  water  at  half-flood.  Th« 
merchants  of  Glasgow^  aware  of  the  advaxit^cs  to  be  de« 
rhred  from  this  natural  harbour,  about  the  jear  1700, 
tnade  an  ofer  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  lands  to 
purchase  the  property  near  the  spot,  which  tfaej  wished 
to  convert  into  a  sea-port ;  but  that  gendeman  refissed 
their  ofier,  for  this  reason,  that  he  was  apprdicnstve  kit 
hy  creating  a  populous  and  rich  town  there,  thej  ahooU 
raise  the  price  of.butter  and  eggs.  In  consequence  of  die 
foresight  of  this  public^spirited  politician,'  the  Glasgow 
merchants  were  imder  the  necessity  of  building  Port  Glas- 
gow, as  tbe  next  station  most  eligible  for  their  trade.  The 
Troone  is  an  excellent  situation  for  sea-bathing,  and  with 
that  Tiew  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the  ncigb« 

Lady  ule.  bouring  country.  About  two  miles  west  from  Troone 
point  is  the  Lady  isle,  which,  as  it  affords  security  to  Tas- 
sels upon  this  dangerous  coast,  the  magistrates  of  Ghs* 
gow  have  erected  two  stone  beacons  on  the  north-west 
part  of  the  island.  The  best  anchoring  ground  is  where 
these  two  beacons  are  brought  under  one,  where  there  are 
five  fathoms  water  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shoce, 
and  clean  ground,  which  grows  gradually  deeper  tot  half 
a  mile  to  the  south-east,  till  there  is  14  fistfaoms  water, 
and  then  it  grows  gradually  shallower  towards  the  bar  of 
Air.  There  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  between  Lady  isle  and  the^ 
Troohe  point,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  froon  the 
largest  beacon,  which  is  not  broad,  and  runs  nearly  soatb 
and  north.  On  this  ridge  there  aie  at  low  water  $4-  &• 
thoms ;  and  vessels  coming  too  near  it  are  only  in  hazaid 
of  damaging  their  cables.  The  half-tide  rock  lies  fnm 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north  north-east  fioin 
the  largest  beacon,  and  is  covered  at  half-floods ;  and  theic 
is  a  channel  betwixt  it  and  the  island,  four  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  whore  small  craft  may  go  through ;  but  laige  ves- 
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sels  mxM  keep  cm  the  outside  of  it.  The  rock  called  Anti^inkiift 
JLi^pocbf  about  100  jafdt  in  length,  is  in  a  line  with  Ir« 
Tine  steeple,  the  half-tide  rock,  and  Lady  isle  )  and  lies 
about  14-  mile  south  south-west  from  the  bar  of  Irvine* 
It  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  has  a  broad  channel  betwixt  it 
and  the  main  land  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms  deep. 

A  considerable  number  of  ancient  buildings  and  other  J^h  Doon 
works  of  former  times  are  still  to  be  found  in  Airshire, 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  which  enclosing,  the  build« 
ing  of /arm-houses,  and  other  agricultural  operations,  have 
to  promote  their  destruction.  In  a  small  island  of  loch 
Doon  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  of  an  ancient  castle  built 
of  free-stones,  that  is,  sand-stones,  of  great  magnitude* 
How  the  stones  were  brought  thither,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  conceive  ;  as  no  quarry  is  known  to  exist  within  a 
shorter  distance  than  eight  miles,  and  the  intervening 
space  is  rough  and  mountainous,  without  a  vestige  of  z 
road.  A  gateway,  formed  by  a  Gothic  arch,  still  re* 
mains ;  but  no  tradition  can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
history  of  the  castle,  though  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength.  It  is  at  present  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassilis. 

In  the  parish*  of  Kirkoswald  are  to  be  seen  the  rains  6f 'nirnbory 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  castle  of  Tumberry,  upon  the***^ 
north-west  point  of  a  rocky  angle  of  the  coast  turning  to* 
wards  Girvan.  This  castle  belonged  to  Alexander  Earl 
of  Carrick,  who  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  an  only 
daughter,  named  Martha^  Countess  of  Carrick.  Having 
met  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale  in  Scotland  and 
Cleveland  in  England,  hunting  near  her  castle,  she  invi* 
ted  him  thither;  and  they  were  speedily  married,  in  1274. 
From  this  marriage  sprung  the  kings  of  Scotland  of  the 
race  of  Stuart ;  and  hence  the  successors  of  Bruce,  till 
they  ascended  the  throne,  were  styled  Earb  ofCmrich 
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Antiqjiitic>.  This  casde  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  in  the  ex^ 
Anecdote  of  pedidon  of  King  Edward  the  First.  In  1306,  Brace  ha«- 
^'  ving  taken  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Arran,  he  fixnn  thenoe 
sent  a  persod  in  his  confidence  into  Carrick,  t6  Icam  how 
his  vassals  in  that  territory  stood  affected  to  the  cause  of 
their  ancient  lord.  He  enjoined  the  messenger,  if  he  saw 
that  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were  favourahle,  to 
make  a  signal  at  a  daj  appointed,  by  lighting  a  fire  on  an 
eminence  above  the  castle  of  Tomberry.  The  messenger 
found  the  English  in  possession  of  Carrick ;  Per^  with 
a  numerous  garrison  at  Turnbeny ;  the  country  dupi- 
ted,  and  in  thraldom  ;  none  to  espouse  the  party  of  BmcCi 
and  many  whose  inclinations  were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  sig- 
nal, Bruce  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast  of  Car* 
rick ;  noon  had  already  passed  when  he  perceived  a  fire 
on  the  eminence  above  Tumberry ;  he  flew  to  the  bot^ 
and  hasted  over ;  night  surprised  him  and  his  associates 
while  they  were  yet  on  the  sea.  Conducting  themselves 
by  the  fire,  they  reached  the  shore.  The  messenger  met 
them,  and  reported  that  there  was  no  hope  of  aid.  ^Trai- 
tor !"  cried  Bruce,  **  why  did  you  make  the  signal?*' 
**  I  made  no  signal,"  replied  he ;  **  but  observing  a  fire  on 
the  eminence,  I  feared  that  it  might  deceive  you,  and  I 
hasted  hither  to  warn  you  from  the  coast." 

Bruce  hesitated  amidst  the  dangers  which  encompassed 
him,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  encounter.  At  leogdi, 
obeying  the  dictates  of  valour  and  despair,  he  resolved  to 
persevere  in  his  enterprise.  He  attacked  the  English, 
carelessly  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turnbeny, 
put  them  to  the  sword,  and  pillaged  their  quarters.  Per- 
cy from  the  castle  heard  the  uproar,  yet  durst  not  issue 
forth  against  an  unknown  enemy,  Bruce  with  his  fol- 
lowers^ not  exceeding  SQO  in  number^  remained  for  some 
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days  near  Tumbcrry ;  but  succours  having  arrived  from^^]"*^ 
the  neighbouring  garr^sons^  he  was  obliged  to  seek  shel- 
ter in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Carrick.  Some  years  af- 
ter this,  however,  Bruce  stormed  the  castle,  though  at  the 
expence  of  the  destruction  of  the  building.  We  do  not 
find  that  it  was  ever  afterwards  inhabited.  We  have  al« 
ready  remarked,  that  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  maxims 
of  the  policy  of  Bruce  to  destroy  the  castles  which  he 
took.  He  saw  that  the  English,  by  means  of  forts  judi^ 
ciously  placed,  had  maintained  themselves  in  Scotland 
with  little  aid  from  their  sovereign.  He  wished  to  pre« 
vent  such  a  misfortune  from  occurring  for  the  future ;  and 
perhaps  he  apprehended  that  when  the  country  came  to 
l>e  settled  in  peace,  the  possession  of  fortified  castles  might 
render  his  own  barons  no  less  formidable  to  the  crown 
than  the  English  garrisons  had  been  to  the  nation. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  of  Tumberry  is  extremely 
delightful,  having  a  fall  view  of  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  its 
shores.  Upon  the  land-side  it  overlooks  a  rich  plain  of 
about  eOO  acres,  bounded  by  hills,  which  rise  beautifrdly 
around.  Little  more  than  the  foundations  of  this  ancient 
building  remain.  There  is  sdU  to  be  seen  the  vestige  of 
a  ditch,  and  part  of  the  buttresses  of  the  drawbridge. 

There  is  a  passage  which  opens  towards  the  sea,  arch- 
ed  above,  leading  to  a  large  apartment  in  the  castle,  which 
by  tradition  is  said  to  have  been  the  kitchen.  This  castle 
has  been  built  of  whin- stone,  and  is  remarkable  {or  the 
very  strong  cement  that  has  been  used  in  building  it.  The 
ruins,  as  they  now  lie,  cover  an  acre  of  grounds 

In  the  same  parish,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of Crow^gutf 
May  bole,  is  the  abbey  of  Crossraguel,  Croceregal,  or*  ^' 
Crossragnu>l,  founded  in  1244  by  Duncan,  son  of  Gilbert 
JElarl  of  Carrick.     It  is  more  entire  than  any  other  abbey 
19  tb^  west  Qf  Scotland* .   The  situation  is  very  low  ;  th^ 
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^^y^t^waihce  of  the  ground  is  irregular,  swelling  into  hills  tax 
all  sides.  The  view  from  it  is  therefore  extremely  coo* 
fined,  excepting  towards  the  east,  where  there  is  a  small 
openmg  of  the  hills.  It  is  supplied  with  abundance  of 
excellent  water.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  almost  cn- 
tire,  about  164  feet  long  and  22  feet  high.  Near  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  ou  the  north  side,  is  a  door  of  a 
conic  form,  nine  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom  five  feet 
broad  ;  towards  the  east  remains  the  niche  where  the  prin« 
dpal  altar  stood.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the  vestrj  and 
the  abbot^s  ecclesiastical  court,  all  entire  and  arched, 
much  in  the  stjle  of  the  cathedral  at  Glasgow.  There 
are  besides  several  vaults  and  cells,  all  built  of  fine 
hewn  stone.  On  the  west  end  of  the  abbej  stands  the 
last  house  which  the  abbot  inhabited.  In  this  the  stair 
is  entire  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  tower  30  feet  high, 
with  several  apartments,  all  of  free-stone.  At  the  south 
end  a  dovecot,  of  a  verj  singular  construction,  is  still  ex« 
tant.  The  shaft  of  it  is  circular,  and  surrounds  a  well  of 
excellent  water.  About  five  feet  from  the  ground  is  the 
^oor  of  stone,  which  serves  as  a  covering  for  the  well. 
From  the  floor  it  begins  to  swell,  and  continues  for  six 
or  seven  feet,  then  contracts  as  it  rises,  till  it  comes  to  if 
small  circular  opening,  which  lights  the  whole  ;  the  sides 
within  are  full  of  square  holes  for  pigeons.  Its  height  is 
16  feet,  and  its  greatest  diameter  eight  feet  within.  At 
the  east  of  the  abbej-  stand  the  ruins  of  the  abbot's  first 
house,  with  only  the  outer  walls  remaining.  The  whole 
building  stands  in  the  middle  of  eight  acres  of  ground, 
commonly  called  the  abbot^s  yard^  or  precinct  of  Crass- 
raguell.  Thi^  belongs  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  is  set  in 
tack  to  the  family  of  Kilkerran.  It  is  subset  to  one  of 
the  tenants  of  the  barony  of  Baltersan,  the  property  of  the 
family;  in  the  middle  of  which  rich  and  beautiful  ba« 
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nmjr  of  land  this  abbey  stands.     The  above  precinct  has  Antiquities 
been  walled  in  with  a  very  strong  stone  and  lime  wdl, . 
little  of  which  is  now  remaining.     This  ruin  is  preserved 
with  great  care  and  attention  ;  the  tenants  not  being  al*^ 
lowed  to  take  down  and  use  any  stone  from  the  abbey  it- 
self. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  about  half  a  mile  south- Thomas 
east  of  the  modem  castle  of  Cullzean,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Thomas  town  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
a  nephew  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1335.  It  has  been  large 
and  strong,  and  was  inhabited  in  the  early  part  of  the  late 
century, 

'  At  Maybole  there  is  an  ancient  building,  commonly  College  of 
called  the  College^  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing/  *^  ^ 
and  the  area  within  is  used  as  a  burying  place  by  the  fa- 
mily of  Cassilis.  It  was  a  collegiate  church,  found- 
ed in  the  year  1441  by  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure, 
ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  for  a  provost  or  rector, 
and  several  prebendaries.  It  was  consecrated  in  honouxf 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  founder,  by  his  char- 
ter dated  at  Edinburgh  the  18th  of  May,  in  the  year  be- 
fore mentioned,  endowed  it  with  all  and  singular  his  lands 
of  Largenton  and  Brocklack,  within  the  county  of  Carrick.' 

In  a  manuscript  description  of  Carrick  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Abercrombie,  minister  at  Maybole,  among  Mr 
M'Farlane*s  Collection,  there  is  the  following  description 
of  this  place :  "  There  was  also  a  collegiate  church  at 
Maybole  ;  the  fabric  is  still  extant  and  entire,  being  nbw 
used  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Earls  of  Cassilis  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  contributed  to  the  putting  a  roof  upon  it 
when  it  was  decayed.  On  the  north  side  of  which  kirk 
is  the  burial-place  of  the  Lord  of  Cclaine  ;  within  are 
enclosures  of  new  square  stone,  lately  built.  The  col- 
lege consiste4  of  a  rector  and  three  prebends,  whose  stalls 
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Antiquiticfc  are  all  of  them  yet  extant,  save  the  rector's,  which  was 
where  these  low  buildings  and  the  garden  are,  on  the  east 
ftide  of  that  which  is  now  the  parson's  house,  with  the  or- 
chard and  the  wall  trees.  The  patrimony  of  this  church 
were  the  provost's  and  priest's  lands,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkmichael,  which  fell  into  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  handf 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  college  at  the  reformation ; 
out  of  which  he  as  yet  pays  yearly  to  the  minister  of 
Maybole  the  sum  of  70  merks  Scots.  As  for  the  church, 
its  present  patrimony  is  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  parish^ 
which  before  the  reformation  was  all  possessed  and  en*, 
joyed  by  the  nuns  of  North  Berwick ;  and  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  said  nunnery,  became  a  prize  to  the  laird  of 
of  Bargeney.  Tlie  parish^church  stands  at  a  little  dis- 
stance  from  the  foresaid  college,  eastward.  It  does  not 
appear  when  it  was  built ;  but  the  large  aisle,  that  lies 
from  the  body  of  the  church  southward,  and  makes  the 
figure  of  the  church  a  T,  was  built  by  Mr  J^mes  Bonar, 
.minister  thereat,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First. 
Within  the  said  pairish  of  Maybole,  there  have  bpen  other 
chapels  of  old ;  as  Kirkbride,  on  the  coast-side,  whose  halls 
and  yard  be  extent :  and  within  the  lands  of  Auchen- 
drain  and  elsewhere,  there  have  been  other  chapeb, 
whereof  the  rudera  are  yet  to  be  seen." 
Moat  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Cumnock  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  moat,  where,  as  tradition  says,  the  baron  courts 
were  held  of  old.  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
Lugar  ;  and  as  its  banks  are  steep  and  completely  wooded 
there,  the  whole  forms  a  piece  of  very  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque scenery.  The  castle  of  Terrenz-ean  lies  also  in  this 
parish.  It  is  now  in  ruins  ;  has  stood  on  an  elevated  bank- 
above  the  Lugar ;  is  a  beautiful  situation  j  and  was  proba-r 
Wy  the  mansion  that  belonged  to  the  barony  of  Terrenzean, 
In  an  angle  formed  by  the  water  of  Lugar  and  a  szf^al| 
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Stream  called  the  Hupoibum^  are  the  remains  of  the  oldAntiqnitiet. 
castle  of  Attchinleck  ;  of  whose  age  nb  rtcord  exists,  butAuchinkck. 
it  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  stands  on  an  insula- 
ted  rock»  and  must  have  been  of  very  difficult  access.  The 
view  off  it  is  extremely  beautiful;  the  river  running  down 
a  deep,  rocky,  and  well-wooded  glen,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  Roslin  near  Hawthomden.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds  are  the  ruins  of  a  later  mansion  or  old 

castle.     In  the  same  parish  is  Airs  moss,  celebrated  for  Covenan- 
ters tUuffh" 
the  slaughter  of  the  field*preacher  Richard  Cameron,  andtered. 

a  party  of  covenanters,  who  fell  after  a  skirmish  with  a 
party  of  the  military  there  in  Charles  the  Second's  time. 
Upon  a  green  hillock  in  the  moss  is  a  tomb-stone  erected 
after  the  revolution  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Cameron 
and  seven  of  his  associates,  who  were  killed  there.  In 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Mauchline,  in  1647,  was  a 
battle  between  the  royal  party  and  the  covenanters,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated.  At  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Mauchline  is  a  tomb-stone,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  five  of  the  presbyterian  party,  who  in  1685,  under 
James  the  Seventh,  were  put  to  de^th  there.  Under  their 
names  the  following  verses  are  inscribed,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  specimen  of  such  epitaphs,  or  of  the  spirit 
4vith  which  they  were  written : 

Bloody  Dumbarton,  Donglas,  and  DimdM, 
MoTcd  hj  the  Devil  and  the  Laird  of  Lee, 
Dragged  these  £yc  men  to  death  with  gvn  and  tword. 
Not  raffering  them  to  pray,  nor  read  God*i  word. 
Owning  the»work  of  God  wa«  all  their  crime. 
The  eighty-five  was  a  saint-killing  time 

Indeed,  in  the  moors,  mosses,  and  fastnesses  of  Air- 
^hire,  several  monun\ents,  erected  to  the  memory  of  per- 
^ns  belonging  to  the  presbyterian  party,  who  were  put  to 
l^e^^b  between  )he  restoration  an^  the  revplution,  are  tg 
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Aatiqiutici.  be  found  $cattared  over  the  countty ;  and  the  memoty  of 
the  inhabitants  is  still  stored  with  tractions  concemiog 
theiDy  which,  even  to  this  day^  preserve  alive  a  fixed  de- 
testation against  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart*  Ont 
of  these  monuments,  which  may  be  noticed  on  account  of 
the  tradition  attending  it,  is  that  of  John  Brown,  erected 
in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  at  a  sheep  farm  house  called 
Priisthill.  His  monunoent  is  placed  on  the  spot  where 
he  suffered,  not  far  from  the  threshold  of  his  door.  The 
inscription  is  legible,  and  bears  that  he  was  shot  through 
the  head  by  a  party  commanded  by  Graham  of  Claver* 
house  (afterwards  Viscount  Dundee),  while  upon  his 
knees  and  in  the  act  of  prayer.  Tradition  adds,  that  C]a« 
verhouse,  or  one  of  his  party,  lifted  up  his  dead  body,  and 
csuried  it  to  his  wife,  asking  her,  ''  What  she  thought  of 
her  husband  ?"  **  Mair,"  said  she,  ^*  than  ever  I  did  ; 
but  the  Lord  will  avenge  this  another  day." 
^j^^jm.  Ii^  the  parish  of  Som  is  one  of  those  large  cairns,  or 
collections  of  stones,  which  we  have  so  frequently  had 
occasion  to  mention.  At  the  base  it  is  about  250  feet, 
and  it  rises  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
stones  are  not  lasge ;  but  as  it  is  situated  upon  a  hiU,  they 
must  have  been  collected,  with  no  small  labour,  from  the 
chasms  made  by  the  rivulets  on  the  low  grounds.  The 
stones  are  encrusted  with  gray  moss,  and  remind  the  tra- 
veller of  the  gray  stones  of  Ossian.  No  tradition  exists 
about  the  time  or  cause  of  collecting  this  mass  of  stones ; 
.  but  there  is  little  doubt,  that  were  it  opened,  it  would  be 
found,  like  others  of  the  same  sort,  to  have  been  a  se- 
pulchral monument. 

$•»  castk.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  difficulties  whicK  a 
Scottish  monarch  once  encountered  in  a  journey  to  the 
castle  of  Som.  That  castle  is  still  in  existence.  It  is 
most  delightfully  situated  on  a  lofty  and  well-wooded^ 
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¥0<iy  terrace,  overlooking  the  water  of  Air.  The  build-  Amignkki, 
ing  has  of  late  years  been  put  into  repair.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  late  Countess  Dowager  of  Loudon  lived  in  it  till 
within  three  or  four  naonths  of  her  hundredth  year.  Se» 
veral  persons,  who  were  or  had  been  her  servants,  lived 
to  nearly  the  sanoe  age. 

In  the  parish  of  Torbolton,  within  the  enclosures  ad- King  CoU't 
joing  to  the  house  of  Coilsfield,  is  a  great  rude  stone, 
which  is  ^aid  by  tradition  to  be  the  monument  of  old 
King  Coil,  and  that  he  here  fell  in  battle.  Near  the  vil- 
lage are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Feale  or  Faileford, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  cell  depending  upon  the  abbey  of 
Paisley.     They  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

The  church  of  Monkton,  which  is  a  very  old  fabric,  isMonkton 

•  kirk. 

remarkable  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  in  the  poem  of 
Blind  Harry,  in  his  seventh  book,  an  account  is  given  of 
a  dream  of  the  Scottish  hero  Wallace,  as  connected  with 
Ais  church.  After  performing  ^s  devotions  in  the 
church,  he  is  represented  as  having  fallen  asleep,  when  ha 
had  a  vision,  representing  his  future  fortunes.  Upon  his 
awakening,  a  man,  whom  he  found  upon  the  spot,  gave 
^  him  ft  particular  interpretation  of  it.  Blind  Harry  states 
himself  to  have  copied  his  facts  from  the  history  of  Wal- 
Idte's  life  written  in  Latin  by  Mr  John  Blair,  the  friend 
sad  companion  of  Wallace.  In  the  upper  parts  of  this  Places  imi* 
county  a  variety  of  spots  are  pointed  out  as  places  of  re-^jjjj^^ 
treat,  or  the  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  Wallace,  and  bear  his 
name.  Indeed  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  over  a 
great  part  of  Scotland,  but  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Air,  Lanark,  and  Renfrew,  a  vast  multitude  of  places  re- 
ceive their' names  from  this  celebrated  chief;  an4  thus  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  probably  conferred  upou 
the  patriotism  of  this  favourite  hero  a  more  lasting  monu- 
luent  than  any  other  which,  in  a  barbarous  age,  could 
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Antiqoitiea.  possibly  have  been  devised.     The  most  stately  and  costly 
fabrics  yield  to  the  consuming  influence  of  time;  and 
those  enormous  piles,  or  gathered  heaps  of  stones,  which 
have  been  collected  ov6r  the  tombs  of  other  chie&,  l^ave 
ppsterity  at  a  loss  concerning  the  individuiil  who  is  meant 
to  be  conmiemorated.     But  a  name  imposed  upon  a  hill, 
a  great  rock,  or  a  sequestered  valley,  is  known  frequently 
to  survive  the  revolutions  of  empires.     One  generation 
hands  it  down  to  another  ;  and  it  is  learned  in  early  life 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  as  a  part  of  their  ordi« 
nary  speech,  and  continually  affords  an  inducement  to  ie« 
peat  the  story  from  which  the  name  was  derived.     In  the 
parish  of  Loudon  is  a  place  called  WaUace-gill,  which  is  a 
hollow  glen,  to  which  he  may  have  retired  for  shelter,  or 
where  he  may  have  lain  in  ambush.     In  the  parish  of 
Galston  is  an  eminence  called  fVaUace-hiU ;  and  in  the 
same  parish  a  spot  is  pointed  out,  consisting  of  a  species  of 
rude  fortification,  where  Wallace  lay  with  50   of  his 
friends,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  an  oflicer 
named  Fenwick,  who  attacked  him  with  200  men. 
Old  camps.      In  the  parish  of  Dundonald  are  two  circular  encamp- 
ments  upon  the  top  of  what  is  called  Warley  hill ;  the  largest 
contains,  within  a  circular  embankment  of  loose  stones  and 
earth,  ten  acres  of  ground  :  and  there  is  an  inner  circle  of 
the  same  kind,  -and  from  the  same  centre,  which  encloses 
one  of  these  acres.     The  other  encampment  is  about  200 
yards  distant.      No  artificial  work  has  ever  been  raised 
upon  its  north-east  quarter  ;  the  steepness  of  the  declivity 
being  a  sufficient  defence.     But  on  the  south  and  west  the 
circular  embankment  is  strong ;  and  within  is  a  beautiful 
platform,  not  exceeding  an  acre  in  extent.     Historians 
seem  to  agree  that  the  Norwegians,  who  afterwards  were 
defeated  at  Largs,  landed  near  to  Air ;  and  it  is  not  im-« 
probable  ;hat  these  heights  were  immediately  occupied. 
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and  In  this  maimer  fcnrtified  by  them.  No  place  could  Antiyitic*> 
be  more  proper  for  tbeir  purpose,  both  on  account  of  the 
extensive  prospect,  and  of  its  great  security  before  the 
inventiiMi  of  fire-arms.  A  person  standing  within  either 
of  these  encampments  is  entertained  with  a  delightful 
prospect  to  the  south  of  the  lands  Ijing  upon  Air  and 
J3oon  rivers  ;  and  the  prospect  upon  this  quarter  is  ter- 
sninated  bj  the  high  hills  of  Carrick  and  Gallowaj. 
Taming  to  the  north-east,  Cunningham,  and  part  of  Kyle, 
exhibit  a  grand  and  rich  amphitheatre,  at  least  14  miles  in 
diameter.  In  a  clear  day  the  eye  is  lost  among  the  Gram- 
pians, stretching  far  beyond  Ben  Lomond.  To  the  west  the 
spectator  has  a  noble  view  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  of  Bute, 
Cumbraes,  Cowal,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  Arran,  Plada,  San* 
da,  the  point  of  Cantyre ;  the  different  parts  of  the  king« 
dom  of  Ireland  appearing  between  Cantyre  and  Ailsa. 

The  parish  of  Dundonald  derives  its  name  from  anDundonaM 
eminence,  on  which  stands  an  ancient  and  royal  castle.  In^^**^* 
this  castle  lived  and  died  Robert  the  Second,  first  king  of 
the  Stuart  line.  No  authentic  record  can  be  produced 
at  what  time  this  castle  was  built,  or  when  it  was  spoiled 
of  its  roof,  and  rendered  desolate.  A  large  pile  still  re- 
mains. The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  built  of  whm« 
stone,  which  is  in  abundance  near  it.  The  comers  are  of 
free-stone,  superior  in  quality  to  any  now  found  in  the  pa- 
rish. The  Stuart  arms  are  engrossed  in  different  parts  of 
the  building;  and  the  whole  has  much  the  form  of  those 
castles  which  were  raised  in  many  places  of  Britain  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Opposite  to  the  vil- 
lage and  castle  is  a  very  beautiful  bank  of  wood,  upwards, 
in  most  places,  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  extending  near 
a  mile  to  the  north-west.  In  a  grand  curvature  of  this 
bank,  and  on  a  gentle  eminence,  stands  the  house  of  Au- 
ph^nSy  for  a  long  period  the  residence  of  the  Wallaces  of 
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Aatiyitiet.  Dtiiido&ald,  About  1640  die  ettate  cune  into  the  pos»essioil 
of  Sir  William  Cochrane  of  London,  knight,  who  was  af- 
terwards created  Earl  of  Dundooald.  Since  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  late  centurj,  the  estate  has  been  the  property' 
of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  At  Auchans  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  orchard,  which  was  once  in  high  repotation* 
The  pear  known  in  Scotland  hj  the  name  of  Auchans^ 
derived  its  name  from  this  place.  The  tree  is  said  to 
have  come  originally  firom  Frdhce,  was  planted  in  this  or- 
chard, grew  to  a  great  height,  and  was  not  long  ago  blown 
down  bj  a  storm. 
Kilwiniiiiig  The  abbej  of  Kilwinning  is  the  next  remnant  of  anti- 
^^^*  quitj  that  appears  wordijr  of  notice.  It  is  sitnatcd  in 
Cunningham,  about  three  miles  north  from  the  borough 
of  Irvine.  It  was  founded,  in  the  year  1140,  bj  Hugh  de 
Morevile,  constable  of  Scotland  and  lord  of  Cunning- 
ham. It  was  dedicated  to  St  Winning.  The  mcMiks 
were  brought  from  Kelso.  The  only  entire  ruins  of  the 
abbey  are  the  steeple  or  tower,  and  a  gable.  This  house 
was  enriched  by  donations  from  various  powerful  per- 
sons. King  Robert  granted  them  certain  lands  near  Ir- 
vine. John  de  Meneteth,  lord  of  Arran,  Sir  John  Max- 
well of  that  ilky  and  Sir  William  Cuninghame  of  Kil- 
maurs,  gave  to  it  various  properties  or  privileges  during 
the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ~  The  annual  reve- 
nue of  this  abbey,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  amount- 
ed to  L.8403,  Os.^d.  Scots,  eight  bolls  of  wheat,  14 
chalders  one  boll  three  firlots  three  pecks  of  bear,  67 
chalders  of  oatmeal,  13  stirks,  14  capons,  100  hens,  268 
cheeses,  nine  fathoms  square  of  a  peat-stack  from  Muss- 
nu]lock  moss.  The  buildings  of  this  house,  when  en- 
tire, according  to  tradition,  occupied  several  acres ;  but  at 
present  their  situation  cannot  be  exactly  traced  out.  In 
the  year  1560,  Alexander  Earl  of  Glencaim,  inconse^ 
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i|aeiice'of  an  order  fr<mi  the  states  of  Scotland,  in  a  great  Ami^ud^ 
meaaure  demolished  this  stately  and  beautiful  pile.  A 
few  jears  ftfterwards,  part  of  the  abbejr-church  was  re« 
paired,  and  converted  into  the  parish-church  ;  and  as  s^ich 
it  was  used  till  about  the  year  1775»  when,  bebg  found 
miaocis  and  ansafe,  it  was  whoUj  taken  down,  and  on  its 
site  a  very  elegant  modem  church  was  erected.  The 
steeple  or  tower  was  again  repaired  A.  D.  1*780,  at  the 
expenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Eglmton.  The  last  oommenda- 
torj  abbot  of  Kilwinning  was  Gavin  Hamilton^  of  the  fa« 
inily  of  Rosslock,  a  great  enemy  to  John  Knox  and  the 
ooogregation,  and  a  steady  friend  to  the  queen  regent  and 
ber  daughter  Queen  Mary,  by  whom  he  was  emfJoyed  in 
several  negociattous.  He  exchanged  his  abbacy  for  the 
deanery  of  Glasgow,  with  Dr  Henry  St  Gbdr,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ross  and  president  of  the  college  of  justice, 
whidi  office  he  held  to  his  deadi  in  the  year  1505.  The 
abbey  after  the  reformation  became  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Eglinton,  with  whom  it  still  remains. 

In  some  measure  connected  with  this  abbey  is  a  com^-Arclurjr^ 
pany  or  society  of  archers,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  ninr**' 
here  as  far  back  as  the  year  I48d  ;  at  least  this  date  is  as- 
serted in  ^  minute  in  their  records  dated  September  1688, 
which  is  signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen.  Archery  is 
practised  here  annually,  usually  in  the  month  of  June. 
We  have  said  that  the  institution  is  connected  with  the 
monastery.  This  is  rendered  probable  from  the  sorts  of 
ardicry  which  have  here  been  used  from  time  immemo- 
xial.  It  is  of  two  species.  The  one  is  an  elevated  mark, 
called  ^fofmgoe.  The  popingoe  is  a  bird  known  in  he- 
raldry. It  is  on  this  occasion  cut  out  in  wood,  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  pole,  and  placed  120  feet  high  on  th& 
steeple  of  the  monastery.  The  archer  who  shoots  dowa 
iSiis  mark  is  honoured^  with  the  title  ot  captain  ofthepo^ 
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Atitiqwtim.piff^(^f^  He  IS  master  of  the  ceremoiiies  of.  the  sticceediiig 
jczT,  sends  cards  of  invitation  to  the  la4ieSy  gives  them 
a  ball  and  supper,  and  transmits  his  honours  to  poateritj 
by  a  medal,  with  suitable  devices,  appended  to  a  silver 
arrow.  The  prize  from  1488  to  1688  was  a  sash^or,  as 
it  was  called,  a  bam.  This  was  a  piece  of  taffeta  or  per- 
sian  of  different  colours,  chiefly  red,  green,  white^  and 
blue,  a,nd  not.  less  in  value  than  L.20  Scots.  This  ho* 
nourable  badge  was  worn  by  the  captain,  which  he  kept, 
and  produced  another  of  equal  value  the  following  year^ 
At  the  revival  of  archery  in  1688,  there  was  substituted  a 
piece  of  plate,  which  continued  to  be  given  by  every  cap- 
tain till  1723.  The  prize  was  then  converted  into  the 
present  silver  arrow.  The  other  kind  of  shooting  is  for 
prizes  at  butts,  point  blank  distance  (about  26  yards.) 
The  prize  at  butts  is  some  useful  or  ornamental  piece  of 
plate,  given  annually  to  the  society  by  the  senior  survi- 
ving archer. 
Kiliniming  Kilwinning  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  original 
^^S^  ^^^  ^^  mother  lodge  of  the  mysterious  association  deno- 
minated/r^^  masons.  This  society,  during  the  political 
agitation  excited  by  the  late  eventful  period  of  European 
history,  became  the  object  of  a  considerable  degree  of  ca- 
lunmy,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  secret  assc^ 
ciations  into  Germany,  which  in  secrecy,  and  probably  in 
little  else,  resembled  the  fraternity  of  free  masons.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  during  every  period  this  institution 
has  been  of  a  very  innocent  nature  in  this  country.  Kinga^ 
and  priests,  and  magistrates,  during  a  succession  of  ages» 
have  belonged  to  it,  and  it  has  at  least  ajttamed  to  the  ne- 
gative reputation,  that  if  it  do  no  good,  neither  .does  it 
p]:;oduce  any  harm. 

In  all  periods  of  the  history  of  mankind  the  social  affec 
tioos  have  induced  men  to  divide  themselves  into  small  par* 
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lies.  United  by  som«  stronger  bond  of  attachment  than  Agt^^«y^^ 
of  a  mere  participation  of  the  same  common  nature.  A 
variety  of  circumstances  have  served  as  a  bond  of  unioa 
for  attaching  a  number  of  individals  to  etch  other,  such 
as  their  being  engaged  in  the  same  professional  employ* 
ment,  their  descent^  at  some  remote  period,  £rom  the 
same  parentage,  their  residence  in  the  same  village ;  and^ 
last  of  all,  when  none  of  these  motives  occurred^  volun* 
tarj  associations  ha^e  been  formed,  founded  upon  mn* 
tual  safety,  the  love  of  festivity,  or  the  communica* 
tion  of  some  real  or  supposed  secret,  unknown  to  the 
vulgar.  This  last  object  of  association  was  not  uncom^ 
mon  in  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity  to  which  his^ 
tory  reaches.  The  Eleusiniaa  mysteries  attained  to  Similar  an- 
great  respectability  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  were 
protected  by  law.  The  Dionysian  mysteries,  in  like 
manner,  formed  a  bond  of  union  for  a  class  of  artificers^ 
who  at  one  time  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  oF 
erecting  temples  and  theatres,  which  at  that  time  were  a 
sort  of  temples,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  who  existed  in  Syria, 
Persia,  and  the  western  parts  of  Indisu  As  these  ancient 
associations  had  connected  their  whole  forms  and  ceremo^ 
nies  with  the  superstitions  of  paganism,  they  were  abolish- 
ed by  the  Christian  etnperors  of  Rome ;  but  are  believed  to 
have  been  secretly  continued. under  the  pretence  of  ordi- 
nary assemblages  for  amusement,  and  with  a  less  minute 
observance  of  the  pagan  rites.  It  is  believed  that  no  tra* 
dition  or  record  exists,  which  connects  the  free  masons  of 
modem  times  with  those  ancient  societies.  It  seems  gene- 
rally agreed,  .^however,  that  associations  of  free  masons, 
who  distinguished  each  other  by  secret  words  and  signs, 
and  possessed  a  formal  initiation,  appeared  in  Europe 
about  the  time  of  the  crusades.  Whether  modem  masonry 
was  borrowed  from  some  remnant  of  such  anci^t  fira- 
VoL.  II  I  i 
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Aitlquitto.  temities  in  those  countries  where  men  have  alwftjs  b«» 
extremely  fond  of  mysteries,  and  of  figurattve  language 
and  formalities,  or  whether  it  was  altogether  of  European 
growth,  arising  merely  out  of  the  common  tendency  of 
mankind  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  and  fraternities, 
we  leave  to  others  to  determine,  or  rather  to  conjecture. 
Ctttieordie     It  is  certain,  however,  that  towards  the  year  lOOO  ano- 
f!^^^,.^  tion  was  encouraged  by  the  popes,  and  was  widely  difiiised 
T-  evter  Christendom,  that  the  day  of  judgment,  or  the  final 

consummation  of  all  things,  was  at  hand.  The  terror  of  this 
ctent  induced  the  rich  to  make  liberal  donations  to  the 
church  of  those  lands  which  they  believed  they  could  not 
long  retain  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  thought  in  vain  to  re- 
pair churches  or  other  buildings,  seeing  the  earth  itself,  and 
all  that  it  contained,  were  so  speedily  to  be  burnt  up.  When 
upwards  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  and  the  frame  of  nature 
remained  undissolved,  mankind  did  not  recover  from  their 
ignorance  and  superstition ;.  an  event  which  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  gradual  progress ;  but  the  Euro- 
pean priesthood  had  now  become  a  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  incorporation.  Riches,  in  the  hands,  of  a  body 
of  priests,  have  in  every  coimtry  been  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  perpetuate  the  superstition  of  the  people  by 
erecting  structures  of  prodigious  magnificence  in  honour  of 
the  Deity,  which  may  impress  irresistible  veneration  and 
aw^  into  the  minds  of  men  in  all  succeeding  times.  The 
ruins  which  stiU  astonish  travellers  in  Egypt  and  in  In- 
dia sufficiently  attest  this  truth.  About  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  priesthood  of  Europe  zealously  directed  their  at- 
trition to  the  same  object ;  and  throughout  aU  Europe  the 
clergy  employed  their  influence  and  their  wealth  in  esta- 
blishing magnificent  cathedrals  and  phurches.  Frobi  the 
style  of  building  which  was  adopted,  being  dismal,  gloomy, 
tending  to  produce  cold  and  dampsy^and  anssited  to  the 
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tUmate  of  the  north,  there  seems  reason  to  stispegt  that  the^^^^ 
first  artists  were  brought  from  Asia  or  from  among  the  Sa- 
racens* Th6  popes  gave  great  encouragement  and  extraor- 
dinary privileges  to  the  architects  and  their  servants*  Thejr 
formed  a  travelling  incorporation,  who  encamped  ia  huts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  they  intended  to 
construct  a  new  building ;  and  when  the  work  was  aooom- 
plishedy  they  left  their  habitatic^s  to  proceed  elsewhere. 

The  extraordinary  encourageinent  given  to  this  order 
of  men  or  incorporation  rapidly  augmented  its  numbers^ 
and  prob^y  enabled  the  European  barons  to  buHd  the 
numerous  castles  whose  remains  are  universally  seen  over 
Europe  i  and  thus  among  barbarians,  destitute  of  almost 
every  valuable  art,  the  art  of  architecttire  was  in  consi- 
derable perfection  ;  and  structures  were  reared  which  are 
objects  of  nor  small  astcuiishment  in  a  more  wealthy  and  im- 
proved age.  Many  of  tfare  fortresses,  cathedrals^  palaces,  and 
monasteries,  which  once  existed  in  Scotland,  appear  from 
their  ruins  to  have  been  works  of  such  magnitude,  that  to 
erect  them  in  our  times,  acts  of  parliament  and  national 
taxes  would  be  necessary ;  whereas  at  the  time  of  their 
construction  they  must  have  been  reared  by  some  neigh-* 
bouring  proprietor  of  land,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity* 
It  appears  that  when  such  works  were  going  on,;  parties 
from  the  great  continental  incorporation  of  masons  had 
been  invited  into  Britain  ;  and  a  detachment  had  gdhe  to 
build  the  abbey  at  Kilwinning.  The  foreign  masons,  ac- 
customed to.  travel  into  distant  countries,  and  themselves 
belonging  to  quarters  of  Europe  in  which  a  drfFereut  lan- 
guage was  used,  had  instituted  symbols,  by  which  they 
might  be  known  to  each  other  if  they  accidentally  met  in 
a  foreign  land.  As  some  of  the  buildings  in  which  they 
were  engaged  must  have  occupied  them  for  several  years^ 
it  i»not  wonderful  that  they  should  have  formed  aa  indi- 
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Amtqaitief.nation  to  settle  in  the  countries  to  which  they  hftd  c6me. 
When  thej  did  so,  they  would  naturally  attempt  to  form 
some  connection  with  the  more  respectable  of  the  natives ; 
t  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  communication  of  the 
masonic  secrets  to  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
craft,  or  practical  employment  of  masonry. 

An  association  of  this  sort  had,  at  a  very  early  period, 
been  established  at  Kilwinning,  and  ultimately  became 
the  parent  of  Scottish  masonry.  Whether  it  is  more  or 
less  ancient  than  the  lodge  of  York,  which  is  the  parent 
lodge  of  England,  or  whether  the  two  had  any  original 
MtBBBTf  connection,  is  not  known.  On  the  continent,  the  church 
f^"^^^'^*  soon  became  jealous  of  that  very  order  of  masonry  which 
the  popes  themselves  had  originally  patronised.  IThe 
meetings  held  with  shut  doors,  in  which  secrets  werr 
communicated,  which  the  initiated  engaged  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  never  to  reveal,  were  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  a  priesthood  which  was  under  con- 
tinual terror  of  heresy,  because  its  whole  power  depend- 
ed upon  the  permanency  of  superstition,  or  upon  the 
belief  that  its  members  were  superior  in  all  wisdom  to 
the  human  race  The  knights  templars,  a  military  asso- 
ciation formed  against  the  infidels,  had  acquired  such  pos- 
sessions in  Europe  as  enabled  them,  in  the  intervals  of 
war,  to  live  in  that  luxury  in  which  mea  habituated  to 
personal  danger  are  so  apt  to  indulge.  These  knights  had 
connected  themselves  with  the  free  masons  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  in  Syria,  and  held  similar  secret  assemblies.  The 
desire  of  seizing  their  wealth,  and  the  terror  of  such  meet- 
ings, induced  the  French  king  and  the  pope  to  engage  in 
a  persecution,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  that  order  of 
knighthood.  The  whole  order  of  free  masons  themselves 
were  also  persecuted  and  anathematised,  and  so  much  dis- 
countenanced throughout  the  continent,  that  it  was  spee-* 
iBly  exUnguished.    In  Britain,  however,  it  still  coDtiniiefl 
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to  exists  although  sometimes  in  Englacd  exposed  to  perse*  ^^^^ 
cution  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergj. 

Ift  Scotland,  King  James  the  First  patronised  the  order.  Hbtonr  of 
By  the  authority  of  this  monarch  every  grand  master,  whOg 
was  chosen  by  the  brethren  either  from  the  nobiHty  or 
clergy,  and  approved  of  by  the  crown,  was  entitled  to  an 
annual  revenue  of  four  pounds  Scots  from  each  master^* 
mason,  and  likewise  to  a  fee  at  the  initation  of  every  new 
member.  He  was  empowered  to  adjust  any  differences 
that  might  arise  among  the  brethren,  and  to  regulate  thosft 
affairs  connected  with  the  fraternity  which  it  was  improi* 
per  to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law* 
The  grand  master  also  appointed  deputies  or  wardens^ 
who  resided  in  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland,  and  managed 
the  concerns  of  the  order  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  ap* 
peal  to  the  grand  master  himself.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  Second  free  masonry  was  by  no  means  neglected* 
The  office  of  grand  master  was  granted  by  the  crown  to 
William  St  Clair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  baron  of 
Roslin,  and  founder  of  the  much^admired  chapel  of  Ros* 
lin.  On  account  of  the  attention  which  this  nobleman 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  order,  and  the  rapid  propaga. 
tion  of  the  royal  art  under  his  administration.  King  James 
the  Second  made  the  office  of  grand  master  hereditary  to 
his  heirs  and  successors  in  the  barony  of  Roslin ;  in  which 
family  it  continued  till  the  institution  of  the  grand  lodge 
in  Scotland.  The  barons  of  Roslin,  as  hereditary  grand 
masters  of  Scotland,  held  their  principal  -annual  meetings 
at  Kilwinning,  the  birth-place  of  Scottish  masonry^  while 
the  lodges  of  that  village  granted  constitutions  and  char- 
ters of  erection  to  those  brethren  of  the  order  who  were 
anxious  that  regular  lodges  should  be  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  lodges  all  held  of  the 
lodge  of  Kilwinning  ;  and,  in  token  of  their  respect  and 
tAbmifision,  joined  to  their  own  name  that  of  their  mother- 
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poration. 

During  the  succeeding  reigns. of  the  Scotdsh  monarcfaf 
free  naasonr J  still  flourished,  though  very  little  informs* 
tion  can  be  procured  respecting  the  particular  state  of  that 
fraternity.  In  the  privy  seal-book  of  Scotland,  however^ 
there  is  a  letter  dated  Holyroodhouse,  26th  September 
1590,  and  granted  by  King  the  James  the  Sixth  f*  To  Pa- 
trick Copland  of  Udaught  for  using  and  exercising  the 
office  of  wsu-denrie  over  the  art  and  craft  of  masonrie,  over 
all  the  boundes  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine,  to  had 
warden  and  justice  courts  withia  the  said  bounides,  and 
therein  to  minister  justice." 

.  In  all  cases  of  hereditary  grants  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, it  was  .the  practice  to  renew  the  grant  in  favour  of 
every  succeeding  heir.  After  James  the  Sixth  removed 
to  England,  he  neglected  to  exercise  his  right  of  nomina- 
ting the  office-bearers  of  the  free  masons,  or  of  confirm- 
ing  their  nomination  when  elected  by  the  society :  but 
there  are  still  extant,  in  the  advocates  library,  two  deeds ; 
the  one  nominating  the  St  Clairs  of  Rosin  and  their  heirs 
patirons  and  judges  of  the  craft.  The  first  is  granted  in  fo- 
vour  of  William  St  Clair  of  Roslin,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  William  Shaw,  master  of  work  to  his  Majesty, 
and  is  without  a  date.  The  second  is  dated  in  1630,  and 
is  o;ranted  in  favour  of  Sir  William  St  Clair  of  Roslin  and 
Gnnd  his  heirs.  In  the  year  1736  William  St  Clair  of  Roslin, 
tutS"*"*"  Esq.  who  was  then  grand  master  of  Scotland,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  his  estate  -,  and  as  he  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  was  anxioyis  that  the  office  of 
grand  master  should  not  be  vacant  at  his  death.  Having 
therefore  assembled  the  Edinburgh  and  neighbouring 
lodges,  he  represented  to  them  the  utility  that  would  ac- 
f:nie  to  the  order  from  having  a  gentleman  or  nobleman  of 
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llieir  own  choice  as  grand  master  of  x&asomy  in  Scodahd,  AmSfBitk^ 
and  at  the  same  time  intimated  his  intention  to  resign  into 
the  hands  of  the  brethren  every  title  to  that  office  which  he 
at  present  possessed,  or  which  his  successors  might  daim^ 
from  the  grants  of  the  Scottish  kings  and  the  kindness  of 
the  fraternity.  In  consequence  of  this  representation^ 
circular  letters  were  dispatched  to  all  the  lodges  of  Scot- 
landy  in^dting  them  either  to  appear  by  themselyes  or 
proxies  on  next  St  Andrew's  day^  to  concur  and  assist  in 
the  election  of  a  grand  master.  When  that  day  acriued^ 
About  32  lodges  appeared  by  them&ehres  or  proxies;  and 
After  receiving  the  deed  of  resignation  from  William  St 
Clair,  £sq«  proceeded  to  the  election  of  another  grand 
mastery  when,  en  account  of  the  zeal  which  William  St 
.Clair  of  Hoslin  had  alwajs  shown  for  the  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  the  ordeCy  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  that 
high  office,  and  proclaimed  grand  master  oiason  of  all  Scot- 
land. Thus  waa  the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland  instituted, 
and  the  use  of  the  lodge  of  Kilwinning  as  a  parent  lodge, 
granting  charters  to  others,  in  a  great  measure  superse- 
ded* It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  grand 
lodge  continues  to  hold  regular  meetipgs,  which  are  at- 
tended by  deputations  from  the  provincial  lodges.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  from  Britain  the  continental 
lodges  derived  £ree  masonry ;  but  they  deprived  k  of  that 
simplicity  which  has  always  been  scrupulously  adhered  to 
in  this  country,  instituting  an  immense  multitude  of  or- 
ders, and  thus  aifordtng  an  opportunity  to  individuals  to 
hold  assemblies,  with  views  hostile  to  the  church  or  state, 
under  the  disguise  of  masonie  meetings;  a  corruption 
which  cannot  oc^iir  while  the  orders  of  masonry  are  so 
Jew  as  in  Scotland,  and  while  men  of  all  classes  of  the 
mjmmumtj  ^c  received  among  the  initiated.  It  is  remarks 
able,  that  the  sect  of  strict  Calvinistic-dissenters^  called  ie>r- 
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^^^^^C0dsrs,  at  one  time  attempted  to  suppress  masonrj  ts  £ir 
as  their  influence  extended,  and  were  littie  less  zealoos  on 
the  subject  than  the  pope  or  the  catholic  princes  had  been. 
They  declared  it  to  be  criminal  to  take  an  oath  beforehand 
not  to  reveal  a  secret,  as  when  known  the  concealmeBt 
might  prove  criminal ;  and  thej  refused  to  admit  to  the 
sacraments  those  who  would  not  desert  the  order,  and  an- 
swer a  set  of  questions  calculated  to  obtain  information 
about  the  secrets  of  masonrj* 

It,  might  be  improper  to  saj  any  thing  here  about  the 
importance  or  utility  of  free  masonry*  The  initiated  are 
sufficiently  instructed  upon  that  point,  and  to  the  profRoe 
the  mysteries  of  the  craft  must  not  be  revealed ;  but  h 
may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  late  Dr  Robison,  who 
was  no  member  of  the  order,  was,  in  the  {blness  of  poli- 
tical alarm,  writing  anxiously  against  it  as  an  engine 
which  might  overturn  human  society,  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  fortune,  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  impor- 
tant and  mysterious  secret,  neither  felt  nor  expressed  any 
alarm  upon  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  cannot 
fail  to  occur,  that  the  humble  village  of  Kilwinning,  con^i 
sidered  as  the  spot  where  this  order  was  preserved  while 
it  was  extinguished  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from 
which  it  was  to  rise  from  its  ashes,  and  spread  to  the  ri« 
sing  and  the  setting  sun,  enjoys  a  singular  degree  of  im« 
portance,  which  it  could  scarcely  have  obtained  from  any 
other  circumstance. 
CaTcrn.  In  the  parish  of  Dairy,  on  the  side  of  a  lime-stone  rock, 
is  a  remarkable  natural  cavern.  It  is  44  feet  above  the 
bed  of  a  rivulet,  is  covered  with  30  feet  of  rock  and  earth, 
and  crowned  with  wood.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with 
a  vast  prominent  rock,  27  feet  broad  and  30  long,  doping 
a  little  upward.  The  inward  structure  is  like  Grothtc 
arched  work,  supported  with  massy  columns  and  but* 
tresikcs.     Its  width  vaiies  in  different  places  from  five  t# 
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10 feet ;  its  height  fhwn  five  io  12  feet;  atrd  Its  lengthy  si>ABWfri^ 
Ikur  as  it  is  accessible,  is  about  1S3  feet.  Abdttt  the  middle 
of  it  is  a  spacious  opening  95  feet  broad,  19  feet  wide,  and 
12  feet  high.  The  whole  internal  surface  is  variously  ix^ 
dented ;  its  floor  is  nearly  dry ;  its  sides  and  oomers  nm 
off  into  many  crevices ;  and  its  roof  is  emblazoned  by 
calcareous  incrustations. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  antiqnities  in  this  county  LtalBrGi^ 
are  situated  not  inland,  like  the  greater  number  of  those 
already  mentioned,  but  upon  the  sea-coast.  Thus  the 
amall  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  on  the  coast  of  Cunnin- 
ham,  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Upon  the  south  side  is  an  ancient  castle,  concerning  the 
peiriod  of  whose  construction  nothing  can  now  be  leam« 
ed.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  over  which 
was  a  drawbridge.  It  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  Crom- 
wePs  soldiers.  The  island  was  then  in  the  possession 
•f  the  family  of  Eglinton.  In  this  island  there  are  no 
less  than  seven  cavee*  One  of  them  is  aa  apartment 
32  feet  square,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  The 
largest  of  the  caves  penetrates  to  such  a  distance,  that  it 
has  never  yet  been  explored.  On  the  maialand,  op* 
posite  to  the  island,  is  an  old  castle  called  Fartincrossi 
It  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  stands  upon  rocka 
so  close  to  the  sea  that  the  waves  dash  against  its  walls* 
From  the  name,  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  ^ 
at  which  pilgrims  and  travellers,  proceeding  to  Icolm« 
kiln,  the  burial-place  of  our  ancient  Scottish  kings,  em« 
barked.  They  are  supposed  to  have  stopt  for  refresh* 
ment  at  a  similar  old  castle  in  the  northern  part  of  Arran^ 
Thereafter  they  traversed  the  isthmus  of  Cantyre ;  an4 
again  embarking,  they  sailed  through  the  strait  betweea 
Jura  and  Isla  towards  Icoimkiln  or  loda,  the  object  of  theit 
destination.  Here  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  belonging  to 
the  celebrated  armada  perished  in  1588.     She  suok  ia 
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t  ten  fiifboms  wiler,  and  is  ti^poied  to  hmre  beca 
wenet  byone  of  those  sodden  gusts  from  tbe  knd  wbidi 
sre  apt  to  happen  in  these  nanxyw  seas.  Abont  half  a 
oeiitaxy  ago  an  attempt  was  madoi  hjr  aeaos  of  a  divii^ 
asachine,  either  to  nuse  the  yessel,  or  to  bring  up  some 
part  of  her  contents*  Some  fine  brass  guns  were  accord- 
inglj  recovered. 
JUmpotti  Upon  most  of  the  bilk  in  this  neighboorhood  fires  ap- 
pear to  have  been  andentl  j  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  alarm-* 
ing  the  country,  which  was  exposed  to  be  continnallj 
wasted  by  the  depredations  of  Danish  invaders.  In  par« 
Ucttlar,  a  tradition  of  this  nature  exists  concerning  Lou- 
don,  which  is  said  to  signify  the  hiU  offirt^  and  conoeni- 
ing  two  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  in  the  pa« 
rish  of  Ardrossan  ;  the  first  of  which  is  called  Knochgtfir^ 
gau.  Jt  is  accessible  only  on  one  side ;  and  from  its  oen« 
tral  situatioh  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  in* 
land  country,  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  western  isles.  Tli« 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  camp  are  very  easily  traced  on  this 
hill,  particularly  the  ramparts  and  gateways,  and  in  the 
Oiiddle  an  artificial  mound  ;  from  whence,  in  times  of  dis« 
tress,  or  when  a  Danish  fieet  was  seen  advancing  towards 
the  shore,  signals  of  alarm  were  made.  The  other  is  on 
Ae  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  called 
RoundhiUf  the  top  of  which  is  entirely  a  piece  of  art,  2i 
yards  in  length  and  18  yards  broad,  and  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  for  a  similar  purpose  with  the  former. 
From  these  two  hills,  by  smoke  in  the  day  and  by  flame 
in  the  night,  signals  were  communicated  from  hill  to  lull» 
till  the  whole  inland  country  was  alarmed. 
.  We  have  already  said  that  the  village  of  Largs  stands  on 
a  beautttiful  plain  extending  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
Baidc  «f  and  surrounded  by  mountains  towards  the  land.  On  this 
^^    plain  was  foughty  in  1203,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  tha 
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Third,  tbe  celebrated  batde  of  Largs  between  the  Scots  aad^atiqs^ 
the  Danes  or  Norwegians,  to  which  the  poem  of  Hardjk' 
nute  aUttdes.  The  fidd  of  battle  is  still  pointed  out* 
Cairns  of  stones  were  on  it,  formed,  as  it  is  said,  oirer  jiu 
into  which  the  bodies  of  the  slain  are  supposed  to  haTO 
been  thrown^  A  Danish  axe  was  found  near  it^  and  seat 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  stones  of  a  ruined  building,  supposed  to 
bave  been  a  chapel,  were  removed,  the  workmen  came 
to  three  great  broad  unhewn  stones,  which  covered  three 
deep  stone  coffins.  The  ground  at  the  bottom  bore  marks 
of  fire,  and  contained  remnants  of  bones.  A  rude  stone 
Df  granite,  ten  feet  long,  once  stood  on  end  o^  the  same 
ground,  but  is  now  fallen  down* 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  same  parish,  along  the 
coast*road,  are  to  be  seen  two  rumed  castles  or  towers. 
Indeed  the  natural  construction  of  the  land  to  the  east« 
ward  of  the  road  along  the  coast  is  itself  a  curiosity  de- 
aervlng  notice.  The  land  to  the  east  of  the  road  ends  ab- 
ruptly in  what  may  be  called  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
atone,  extending  a  full  mile,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
road,  and  rising  above  it  in  some  places  to  the  height  of 
60  or  60  feet,  seeming  to  hang  over  it,  and  presenting  to 
^travellers  the  likeness  of  an  impregnable  bulwark.  It  ia 
a  striking  object,  especially  in  frosty  weather  if  the  sua 
happens  to  shine  on  it,  when  it  is  all  covered  with  icicles* 
This  mound  of  rock  ends  near  the  house  of  Ealmorly^ 
.which  is  an  old  castle  standing  on  a  height,  and  commands 
ing  a  noble  prospect  of  the  Clyde.  Farther  on  are  the 
ruins  of  another  castle  above  the  road,  and  seen  from  it ; 
and  higher  up  a  noountain  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  'green  to  the  top,  on  which 
there  is  still  a  vestige  of  some  work  of  ancient  times* 
Perhaps  it  might  have  served  for  a  wsitch«-tower* 
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In  the  scmthem  ptrt  of  the  conntj,  Dnnure  castle  it  a 

X>iiinire  fine  old  bmldmg,  most  romantically  situated  on  the  brink 
'"^     of 'a  perpendicular  rocky  cliff,  in  some  parts  oi^rhanging 
Ibe  sta^     Beneath  it  is  a  cavern  called  the  iravmys  cane, 
flow  nearly  filed  up  with  mbbish  fallen  from  the  rock 
JUki  buildings.     It  is  said  to  have  formerly  commnAicated 
with  the  casde,  and  probably  served  as  a  sally  port,  or 
setret  communication  with  the  sea,  as  in  Dunbar  and 
Tumberry  casdes.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  suUimily 
of  tlie  prospect  from  this  castle,  whence  at  one  cot^  JPoal 
is  seen  the  conical  rock  of  Lamlash,  and  over  it  the  craggy 
mountains  of  the  isle  of  Arran,  frequently  hiding  their 
keads  in  the  douds ;  from  hence  also  may  be  seen  the 
f  ock  of  Ailsa,  the  coast  of  Kintyre  on  both  sides  of  Ar- 
nm,  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Com- 
braes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Air.    The  period  at 
which  this  castle  was  built  is  unknown,  although  it  must 
have  been  of  great  strength.     It  was  an  ancient  residence 
•f  a  principal  branch  of  the  family  of  Kennedy,  >7he 
Were  from  thence  styled  Kennedys  of  Dunure,  and  gene- 
rally  accounted  the  chiefs  of  that  name*    The  family  of 
Cateilis  are  descended  from  them, 
Bolqnhar^       The  cssde  of  Dolquhamui  also  deserves  notice.    la 
EM  cMde.   i^«f  arlane's  Collection  in  the  advocates  library,  it  is  thus 
described  :    *^  The  stately    castle  of  Dolquharran,  the 
building  whereof  is  much  improved  by  the  addidon  lately 
made  thereto,  which  makes  it  by  far  the  best  house  in 
all  that  country,  surrounded  with  vast  enclosures  of  wood, 
tl)at  the  country  is  not  able  to  constime  It  by  their  build* 
ing  and  other  instruments  ;  and  among  them  be  oak  •trees 
»f  a  very  considerable  size,  both  for  height  and  breadth, 
that  will  serve  either  for  joist  or  roof  of  a  good  house." 
This  caftde  at  present  consists  of  an  old  tower  or  fortali'ce, 
to  which* is  joined  a  .more  modem  house.    Probably  the 
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addition  above  mentioned,  from  the  figures  oirer  the  door,^^d^^tia^ 
was  made  in  the  year  1679.  It  is  bounded  by  the  garden 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  hj  the  water  of  Girraa* 
On  the  old  tower  are  escutcheons  of  the  arms  of  Kennedy, 
and  another  jroat,  seemingly  that  of  Stewart,  but  much  de- 
faced by  age  ;  over  the  entry  are  also  some  armorial  bear- 
ings. From  the  battlements  of  the  tower  there  is  a  fine 
prospect,  the  river  winding  under  the  eye  through  a  well 
wooded  valley. 

The  castle  of  Greenand  is  seen  on  the  road  from  AirOnenuii 
to  May  bole.  The  following  description  of  it  is  given  in 
M*Farlane*s  Manuscript  Collection :  *'  Castle  of  Greenl- 
and and  the  cave.  The  Greenand  is  a  high  house  up«ii 
the  top  of  a  rock  hanging  over  upon  the  sea,  with  some 
lower  new  work  lately  added  to  it,  but  never  finished.  It 
is  too  open  to  the  cold  and  moisture  arising  from  the  sea 
to  be  a  desirable  situation,  and  has  been  designed  to  be  the 
owner's  security  against  a  surprise  rather  than  a  constant 
residence.     It  is  within  the  parish  of  Maybole." 

There  is  another  ruin  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  Alkinif 
would  certainly  not  deserve  notice  in  this  work,  had  it^'^ 
not  derived  incidental  importance  from  its  being  immorta* 
lized  by  the  talents  of  the  celebrated  Airshire  poet,  Robext 
Bums.  His  poem  concerning  it  is  entitled, "  Tam  o'  Shan« 
ter;"  but  the  ruin  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion  is  na- 
med ji//oway  kirk*  This  old  and  ruined  church  stands 
by  the  river,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  bridge  of  Doon» 
on  the  road  leading  from  Maybole  to  Air.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  was  united  to  the  parish  of  Airj  since  which 
time  the  building  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  parishes  in  Scotland,  and  the  minister 
of  Air  is  said  to  be  bound  to  marry  and  baptize  in  it,  and 
also  to  hold  parochial  catechisings  there.  The  magis- 
trates of  Air  some  time  ago  attempted  to  reaMMFe  tbe  beHi 
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lAmiyitiet.  which  they-  aecomited  an  unneces^aiy  tppendage  tcr  alt 
mined  building  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  parish 
of  Allowaj  refused  to  part  ^th  this  relie  of  their  separate 
ecclesiastical  esublisfament :  they  stood  upon  the  defeo*. 
sive,  and  repulsed  by  force  the  persons  employed  to  re- 
oiove  the  bell. 

CU  hmite  On  a  bank  above  a  small  stream,  called  the  water  of 
Dun,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  woods  of  old  timber,  is 
the  ancient  house  of  Cassilis.  It  is  a  great  square  tower 
with  walls  of  uncommon  thickness,  and  a  court  of  infe- 
rior  buildings.  This  old  tower  is  amended  by  a  turnpike 
staircase.  The  walls,  as  high  as  the  third  storey,  are  no 
less  than  16  feet  thick,  and  the  lower  storey  is  vaulted- 
It  has  probably  undergone  many  repairs.  In  consequence 
of  these,  the  appearance  is  in  some  degree  removed  of  the 
antiquity  which  in  all  probability  actually  belongs  to  it« 

In  this  county  a  sufficient  quantity  of  natural  wood  ex« 
ists  upon  the  banks  of  a  variety  of  its  rivers  to  render 
them  extremely  beautiful,  especially  with  the  aid  of  their 
steep  beds  and  rocky  channels,  which  give  variety  and 
interest  to  every  scene.  The  county  is  also  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  elegant  and  splendid  mansions,  all  of 
Gulseao  which  are  adorned  with  beautiful  plantations.  Among 
•■***•  these  we  may  with  propriety  take  notice  of  Culzean 
castle.  It  stands  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  in  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name.  It  is  elevated  on  a  rock,  projecting 
a  little  ii|to  the  sea,  of  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter,  and  almost  perpendicular.  Here  formerly  stood  an 
ancient  castle*  It  was  the  residence  c^  that  branch  of  the 
family  of  Kennedy  which  afterwards  succeeded  to  die 
title3  of  Earls  of  Cassilis.  The  present  building  was 
erected  upon  a  plan  given  by  the  late  Mr  Adam.  The 
•astlc  commands^  fkon^  the  principal  apartinents,  a  deligbt-» 
lU  prospect  of  the  whole  Frith  of  Cljde,  with  a  full  view 
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of  the  rx)ck  of  AUsa  set  down  in  the  middle,  and  of  the  Tea-  Aad^Ak^ 
sels  passing  to  and  from  CI jde  not  far  from  its  walls*    On 
the  land^side,  and  immediately  below  the  castle,  are  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  old  house  of  Gulzeaa,  formed  out 
of  a  rock,  at  a  great  expence,  into  three  terraces^  upon  the 
walls  of  which  are  planted  some  of  the  choicest  frmt-* 
trees.     The  remainder  of  the  old  gardens  is  formed  into 
pleasure-ground  and  gravel  walks  kept  with  great  care* 
Round  the  castle  and  the  adjoining  buildings  lies  an  ex« 
tensive  policy  of  about  100  acres,  interspersed  with  manj 
thriving  plantations  ;  the  ezecutioa  of  which,  with  a  new 
garden  and  hot-houses,  has  been  conducted  with  great  taste 
and  elegance.     Upon  these  accounts  this  edifice  i»  visited 
with  pleasure  by  all  persons  of  taste,  whether  residing  in  the 
country  or  strangers.  Near  to  the  castle,  and  immediately 
under  some  of  the  buildings,  are  the  coves  or  caves  of 
Culzean.     These  are  six  in  number.     Of  the  three  to- 
wards the  west,  the  largest  has  its  entry  as  low  as  high 
water  mark*    The  roof  is  about  50  feet  high,  and  has  the 
appearance  as  if  two  large  rocks  had  fallen  together,  form* 
ing  a  Gothic  arch,  though  very  irregular.     It  extends  in- 
wards about  200  feet,  and  varies  in  breadth.     It  commu- 
nicates with  the  other  two,  which  are  both  considerably 
less,  but  of  much  the  same  irregular  form.     Towards  the 
east  are  the  other  three  caves,  which  likewise  communi- 
cate with  each  other.      They  are  nearly  of  the  same 
height  and  figure  with  the  former  ;  but  their  extent  hac 
not  been  precisely  ascertained.     Whether  these  caves  are 
natural  or  artificial,  and  if  artificial,  what  has  been  their 
design,  no  tradition  informs  us.     One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  omitted.   To  the  largest  of  the  three  west- 
most  caves  is  a  door  or  entry,  built  of  free-stone,  with-  a 
window,  three  feet  above  Jhe  door,  of  the  same  kind  of 
work ',  above  both  these  is  an  apartment,  froo^  which  nught 
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Atttiqaid^be  setit  down  wliatever  could  annoy  iht  a^sailanUof  tW 
door.   Thifi  last  circumstance  is  well  known  to  take  place 
in  many  of  tbe  old  castles  in  the  country^  and  seems  to 
indicate  that  at  least  this  part  of  the  caves  has  been  at 
one  period  the  abode  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
country*     The  caves  now  mentioned  are  celebrated  hf 
Robert  Bums  in  his  poem  of  Hallow  E'en^  which  gives  a 
most  correct  account  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  superstitions 
of  the  country.     In  the  account  of  Garrick,  among  Mr 
M'Farlane's  papers  before  quoted,  the  seat  itself  is  called 
the  Caife.     "  The  Cave,"  says  Mr  Abercrombie,  "  the 
inaasion*house  of  Sir  Archibald.  Kennedy  of  Colaine, 
takes  its  name*  hence.     Under  the  outer  area  of  this  house 
there' be  three  natural  caves,  which  enter  laigh  at  the  wa^ 
ter  marie ;  from  thence  they  enter  upwards  to  a  higher  by 
an  easy  ascent.  But  the  entry  to  the  third  is  more  difficult 
being  both  low  in  the  entry  and  strait.     In  the  highest  of 
them  there  is  a  spring  of  good  water.'* 
Iglmtoo     Eglinton  castle  is  greatly  admired  on  account  of  the  splen* 
**^     did  elegance  of  its  fabric,  and  the  fine  wood»  and  beautiiiil 
scenery  with  which  its  vicinity  is  adorned.    Indeed,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  residence  of  every  gentleman  in 
Airshire  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  and  thriving  plan* 
tAtions.     The  inequalities  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of 
streams  which  descend  from  the  elevated  country  which 
environs  the  county  on  the.  east,  render  the  whole  ez« 
tremely  pleasing,  while  at  the  same  time  the  view  towards 
the  setting  sun,  of  a  vast  ocean,  interspersed  at  intervals 
with  great  islands  containing  lofty  mountains,  gives  ma* 
jesty  to  the  scene. 

The  following  Table  esSiibits  a>  statement  of  the  popti»< 
Ulia^  of  the  county  It 
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Papubdea.  Veiy  immeroas  inituiees  occur  In  this  conn^  of  p«r« 
sons  attaiaiag  to  extreme  longevity  $  that  ii,  to  100  jtttw 
imd  upwards.  Thus  in  Majbole^  some  years  ago,  Mr 
David  Boig^  the  schoolmaster^  died  at  the  sge  of  104 
Soon  after  him  died  a  woman  aged  105  ;  and  at  one  time, 
within  these  few  years^  ten  persons  were  aliv^  whose  ages 
added  tpget^er  amounted  to  upwards  of  OOO  years,  b 
other  towns  and  villages  upon  the  coast,  similar  instaneet 
of  longevity  have  occurred.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to 
be  admitted,  that  consumptions  are  more  prevalent  in  this 
snoist  chmate  than  in  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  Best  re* 
medy  for  this  very  cruel  distemper  is  here  thought  to  cdD* 
sist  of  a  sea- voyage  ;  though  upon  what  foundation  this 
.  opinion  has  been  adopted,  or  how  far  it  is  correct,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  undoubtedly  contrary  ^to  some  late  the- 
ories, which  represent  a  degraded  atmosphere,  or  air  of 
inferior  purity,  as  the  best  remedy  which  can  be  afibrde< 
to  persons  menaced  or  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
3&9Da€r%  The  chanteler  of  the  people  of  this  county,  in  spite  of 
the  practice  of  smuggling,  which  long  prevailed,  is  upon 
the  whole  sober  and  regular,  and  of  the  true  Scottish  tem- 
perament ;  that  is,  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best 

JUIififfi.  education  for  their  duldren.  They  are  pioos,  or  rather 
extremely  xealous  in  religious  matters,  firm  Calvinists^ 
and.  deeply  learned  in  theological  questions,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  persecutions  which  the  presbyterian  church 
of  Scotland  underwent  from  the  accession  of  James  the 
Si:^th  till  the  revolution  under  King  William.  Their 
ancestors  of  aH  ranks  encountered  the  utnu>st  severity 
of  military  execution  in  consequence  of  their  refiisd  to 
submit  to  the  introduction  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
This  has  fixed  the  character  of  the  people;  aiid  their  at«' 
tachm^t  to  a  form  of  religion  which  was.  purchased  by 
so  great  sacrifices.  Thus  the  sentimients  of  patriotisnip 
td{sther  with  a  respect  fer  the  memory  of  tb^ic  anoes- 
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MpOf  tends tp  render  refigion  an  interestbg  sa1)}ect$  wbile^  Hdl^oo. 
on  the  other  hand,  religion^  together  with  the  inspec* 
don  which  th^  presbjterian  church  of  Scotland  still  ex- 
ercises over  its  members  in  countiy  parishes,  preserves 
alive  a  high  regard  for  decencj  or  public  opinioh,  and  foe 
good  morals.  Most  persons  who  have  arrived  at  mature 
age,  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  if  thejr  are  beads  of 
families,  are  opt  only  capable  of  maintaining,  but  actually 
do  maintain,  the  practice  of  private  religious  worship,  and 
extemporary  prayer,  in  their  families,  which  is  so  inte« 
restingly  described  by  the  Airshire  poet. 

The  chcerfi*  Mpper  done,  wf  terioiit  tixt^ 

They  reoad  the  ingle  form  m  drde  wide  i 
The  vte  tunkA  o  ef » wi  petnarchu  fgiwct^ 

The  his  hft-BShle,  anee  hit  fitther't  pride  t 
HiB  boDDct  reverently  ii  laid  aside, 

Hi$  lyart  haffett  wearing  thin  an*  hare; 
Thoie  atraini  thak  once  did  swset  in  Zion  flidei 

He  walei  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  ^  Ui^us  vfftrshlp  God  !**  he  saya»  with  solemn  Mr« 

They  chant  their  artlMs  nocca  in  aia^e  guise; 

They  tone  their  hsaits,  hy  lar  the  noblest  aiin  i 
fehaps  Dondee'a  wild  Warbling  measarcs  rist| 

Or  phuntive  hff|ityn»  worthy  of  the  name,  ^ 

Or  noble  Elgin  heeu  the  heaven-ward  flame. 

The  fweefeDst  br  of  Scotia's  holf  b^si 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 

The  ticUM  ears  no  hear^>felt  raptures  rusei 
)lae  unison  hae  they  with  oor  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page. 

Hew  Ahram  was  the  friend  of  Ooo  on  h^  ^ 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  wai&re  wage 

With  AmaleL's  oiigraciotts  prG|[eny  |  ^ 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lye 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  pUnt  and  waiUng  cry  { 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphie  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  aecps  that  tnne  the  sacred  lyre; 
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ReligioB*  Perhap«  the  Chrittiui  volume  is  the  theme, 

'       *  ,/  "  How  guikkw  blood  for  guilty  man  wai  Aed'x 

.  How  Hcy  who  bore  ia  Heaven  the  •tcond  name^ 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  hj  his  head: 
How  his  £rit  followers  and  serTants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he»  who  lone  in  Patmot  bnohed, 
6aw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  ataad ;  .4 

And  heard  great  Bab'Iou's  doom  pronovnc'd  by  HemwetiU  am^ 
mand« 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  HiATf  n*s  KTzaNAL  Kiitat  ^ 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  ho»band  prays : 
Hope  «  apriags  eznlting  on  triorapluot  wing," 

That  tbui  they  all  shall  meet  k  Artwc diya: 
'that  erer  bask  in  nncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  pi^  or  shad  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Cretter's  pntise. 

In  soch  society,  yet  still  move  dear  1 
Whik  circling  time  movei  round  in  m  etonal  iphcie' 

ComparM  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride» 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion*s  every  grace,  except  the  heart  I 
TYtt  /'nc'V,  xncens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompooa  strain,  the  sscerdotal  stole ; 
B«t  haply,  in  so«ne  cottage  Hx  apart, 

M«f  hear,  welf  pleasM,  the  language  of  the  wA  % 
And  in  hta  book  of  Hfe  the  innmiea  poor  coroiL 

BuchaaiteiL  ^^  ^^  °^^  appetr  surprising  that  this  tdaable  spirit^ 
which  is  upon  the  whole  the  general  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland,  should  sometimes  deviate  into  orors  or 
extravagances.  An  Instance  of  this  sort  is  still  generallj 
rememberedi  as  haying  occurred  in  1184  iu  the  town  of  Ir* 
vine.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  religious^ct  call- 
ed the  rtlUf  congrtgatton^  which  had  its  origin  in  Jed« 
bnrghy  and  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the  ests^blisbed 
churchy  excepting  in  thi^  th^t  each  congtcgation  nomi- 
nates  its  own  minister  bj  popular  electioD.  '  This  secV 
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like  inost  other  dissenters  in  Scotland,  has  ecclesiastical  Rc%»qP'^ 
courts  that  exercise  a  religious  jurisdiction  oyer  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations,  and  over  their  own  clergj.  The 
sect  of  relief  had  established  a  congregation  at  Irvine. 
Upon  the  deatli  of  Mr  Jack,  their  first  minister,  the  con- 
gregation elected  a  Mr  White  to  be  his  successor.  Mr 
White  having  been  employed  to  assist  one  of  his  bretbrea 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  at  Glas- 
gow, one  Mrs  Buchan  heard  him  preach  there.  Being  cap- 
tivated bj  his  eloquence,  she  infiDrmed  him  bj  a  letter  thai 
he  was  the  first  minister  who  had  brought  the  gospel  home 
to  her  heart,  and  expressed  a  desire  of  visiting  him  at 
Irvine,  that  she  might  be  farther  confirmed  in  the  faith« 
The  minister,  flattered  bj  this  testimony  of  the  success  of 
his  own  oratory,  showed  the  letter  to  some  of  his  people^ 
who  gave  her  a  very  welcome  reception :  and  from  her 
heavenly  conversation  and  extraordinary  gifts,  they  began 
to  consider  her  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  their 
party.  Religion  was  the  constant  topic  of  her  conver- 
sation. In  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  she  in- 
troduced it.  Her  time  was  wholly  employed  in  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  in  making  family  worships  sol- 
ving doubts,  answering  questions,  and  expounding  the 
scriptures.  As  in  the  course  of  these  exercises  she  start- 
ed several  religious  novelties,  some  of  the  congregation 
began  to  entertain  doubts  about  the  orthodoxy  of  her 
principles,  all  of 'which  had  been  implicitly  imbibed  by 
their  minister.  They  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and 
desired  him  to  dismiss  his  new  convert  as  a  dangerous 
person.  Be  refused  to  comply  with  their  request  $  they 
threatened  to  bring  a  formal  accusation  against  him  be- 
fore his  ecclesiastical  brethren  as  a  heretic  and  a  schis- 
9iatic ;  biit  he  remained  firm  to  Mrs  Buchan's  interest,  an4 
Was  supported  in  his  resolution  by  some  of  the  wealthiest 
f  f  his  hearers.    Her  opponents  drew  u^  a  statement  of 
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Re%'<m.  ^hat  they  conceived  to  be  the  opmiops  of  Mrs  Bachn 
and  the  nunister,  and  desired  him  to  declare  whether  the 
statement  was  or  was  not  correct.  He  admitted  that  it 
was  correct,  and  readily  subscribed  it  as  such.  He  was 
immediately  accused  before  the  relief  presbytery,  or  ec- 
clesiastical court,  and  they  deprived  him  of  his  office  of 
minister.  Accordingly  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of  his 
meeting-house,  and  preached  for  some  time  from  a  pulpit 
in  the  fields,  and  afterwards  in  his  own  house.  Tlie  cu- 
riosity of  the  public  was  excited,  and  many  frequented 
bis  meetings.  In  the  meanwhile  Mrs  Buchan  proceeded 
from  one  extravagant  notion  to  another,  till  at  last  she 
avowed  herself  an  inspired  prophetess.  Strange  accounts 
were  given  of  the  doctrine  and  manner  of  worship  of 
ber  followers.  They  usually  met  in  the  night,  and  were 
instructed  by  tbis  pretended  prophetess.  She  gave  herself 
out  to  be  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
the  Revelation,  and  that  Mr  White  was  the  man-chtid 
she  had  brought  fprth.  This  and  sotne  other  ravings 
drew  upon  her  and  her  party  the  indignation  pf  the  popu- 
lace. Idle  people  assembled  at  different  times  in  a  tumuU 
tuous  ms^mer,  surrounded  the  house,  broke  the  windows 
and  furniture,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  greater  extre- 
mitues,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  magis* 
trates.  After  repeated  applications  from  different  mem- 
bers of  the  relief  congregation  to  have  her  apprehended^ 
and  proceeded  against  as  a  blasphemer,  the  mag;istrate$ 
diought  it  prudent  to  dismiss  her  from  the  place  ;  which, 
was  accordmgly  done  May  1784.  To  prptect  th/p  wo- 
man from  insult,  they  accompanied  her  about  a  mile  out 
of  town ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  she  was 
grossly  insulted  by  the  mob,  thrown  into  ditches^  and 
otherwise  ill  used  by  the  way..  She  took  up  her  resi- 
lience that  ni^ht  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmaiirs ;  a^^ 
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heiiigjoiiMSd  by  Mr  White  and  cithers  in  the  morning,  the  t^tXi^.^ 
whole  campmkjf  about  torij  in  number,  proceeded  oA 
their  way  to  Mauchfine,  and  from  thence  to  Cumnock^ 
and  to  Qosebum  in  Dumfriesshire,  singing  as  they  went, 
fttid  saying  that  they  were  gobg  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
After  some  time»  Mrs  Buchan  died ;  her  infamated  fol- 
lowers lefesed  to  allow  her  to  be  buried,  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  a  speedy  resurrection :  but  they  at  length  disper- 
•ed,  and  the  affiur  was  tio  more  heaxd  of. 

At  Kifanaurs,  a  village  in  this  county,  a  less  disorderly  Ltften  ao^ 
•ehism  originated  among  another  set  of  dissenters.  The*"*^  ^^** 
sect  of  aeceders,  whom  wt  shall  afterwards  mention  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  Stirling,  are  divided  into  two  parties  ; 
the  strictest  sort  cannot  become  burgesses  of  royal  bo« 
voughs,  because  they  refrise  to  take  the  oath  imposed  on 
admission  to  maintain  the. religion  of  the  country  as  by 
law  established,  apprehending  that  this  would  be  an  en« 
gagement  against  diemselves.  These  are  called  antibur^  ' 
giers.  The  rest  of  the  seceders,  however,  do  not  scruple 
to  take  the  oath,  affirming  that  tbey  are  the  true  presby- 
terians  according  to  the  ancient  statutes  and  laws  of  th< 
kingdom ;  and  that  it  is  the  established  cletgy  who  have 
deviated  from  the  purity  of  faith  and  practice  of  the  pres^ 
byterian  church,  as  fixed  in  former  times.  These  are 
called  burghers  or  burgher  seceders.  Mr  Smeiton,  a  bur* 
gher  minister  established  at  Kilmaurs,  thought  fit  to  in* 
«st,  that  in  administering  the  sacrament  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  minister  should  break  a  piece  of  the' 
bread,  and  hold  it  in  his  hand  while  uttering  the  prayer  of^ 
consecration.  Mr  Smeiton  and  his  brethren  differed  a« 
bout  this  point.  He  insisted  that  it  is  of  religious  obli* 
gation  to  observe^ this  mode  of  dispensing  the  sacrament, 
pid  posidvely  enjoined  by  the  words  of  the  institution: 
Ail  brethren  ^;onsidcred  this  formality  u  not  bindhig  ^^ 
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Mftiop.  tiie  conscience,  but  that  it  might  or  might  oot  fie  perfonn* 
ed  without  incurring  guilt.  The  argument  was  keenlj 
agitated,  and  terminated  in  a  rupture.  Mr  ^Smeiton  re- 
fused lo  hold  communion  with  those  who  did  not  pnnc« 
tuaUy  conform,  to  his  opinion  y  and  his  brethren  passed  a 
sentence  of  expulsion  against  him  for  his  obstinacy.  He 
despised  the  authoritj  bj  which  this  was  done^  and  con- 
tinued to  preach.  His  congregation  were.^divided^  and 
went  to  law  about  the  property  of  the  meeting-house  $ 
but  Mr  Smeiton  was  supported  bj  sufficient  numbers  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  possession.  Hence,  however,  ori- 
ginated a  schism  ;  and  the  two  parties  were  distii^gnished 
hj  the  name  of  Ufteri  and  antultfiers.  Such  matters  as 
these  are  in  our  times  no  cause  of  disturbance  ^o  the  or- 
der of  society,  nor  do  they  affect  in  the  slightest  degree 
its  ordmary  business ;  but  they  are  worthy  of  notice  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

Hekrt  In  treating  of  the  county  of  Air,  it  is  impossible  to  past 
ttnnotice4  the  celebrated  poet  to  whom  it  gave  birth,  and 
who  has  consecrated  to  the  muses  its  mountains  and  its 
vraters,  and  rendered  the  whole  territory  a  sort  of  classic 
ground.  Robert  Bums  was  the  son  of  William  Bums,  who 
had  been  bom  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Airshire.  Williani  Bums  was  employed  as  a  gar- 
dener by  Mr  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  in  the  parish  of  Allo- 
way,  which  has  long  been  annexed  to  that  of  Air,  as  already 
xnentioned.  Here  he  obtained  a  perpetual  lease  of  seven 
acres  of  land  from  Dr  Campbell,  physician  in  Air,  with  the 
view  of  acting  as  a  nurseryman  and  public  gardener.  Upon 
this  spot,  which  is  on  the  road-side,  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Air,  and  half. a  mile  from  the  bridge  of 
Doon,  William  Burns  with  his  own  hands  erected  a  cot- 
tage of  day,  which  he  af|erwards  inhabited.  He  married 
i9  175*7  Ajnes  Bfown }  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  uoioq^ 
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;  our  poetllobert  Burns,  who  wms  born  on  the  29th  of  ^Borm. 
.  Janoarj  1750*  Besides  possessing  his  seven  acres  of  land, 
Wiliism  Bums  continued  to  be  employed  as  a  gardener 
.and  overseer  bj  Mr  Ferguson  of  Ooonhcdm,  and  conti- 
nued in  this  situation  till  the  year  17O0«  In  his  sixth  Hiaeduf» 
year  Robert  Bums  began  to  attend  a  school  at  Alloway 
MiU^Jbont  a  mile  distant,  which  was  taught  by  a  person 
•f  the  name  of  Campbell ;  but  the  teacher  being  speedily 
preferred  to  a  better  situation,  William  Bums  and  a  few 
f>{  his  neighboi^  adopted  a  measure  which  is  not  unu- 
sual in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland  ^  that  is,  they  en- 
gaged a  person  to  teach  their  children,  under  conditioa 
that  he  should  live  in  the  houses  of  his  employers  altera 
nately ;  and  that  they  should  aflbnl  him  a  salary  to  a 
jmall  amount,  providing  the  fipes-  from  his  scholars  did 
not  extend  to  as  much.  The  teacher's  name  on  this  oc- 
casion was  Mr  Murdoch.  IVith  him  our  poet  appears  to 
have  learned  to  read  and  write  his  own  language  gram* 
matically.  His  master,  in  a  letter  upon  this  subject  puk. 
lished  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool  in  his  elegant  and  into* 
resting  history  of  the  life  of  Robert  Bums,  gives  the  fed* 
lowis^  account  of  Robert  and  his  younger  brother.  **  Mj 
pupil,  Robert  Bums,  was  then  between  six  and  seven 
jean  of  age,  his  preceptor  about  18.  Robert  and  his 
younger  brother  Gilbert  had  been  grounded  a  little  in 
English  before  they  were  put  under  my  care.  They  both 
xnade  a  rapid  progress  in  reading,  and  a  tolerable  progress 
in  writing.  In  reading,  dividmg  words  into  syllables  by 
rule,  spelling  without  book,  parsing  sentences,  &c.  Ro« 
bert  and  Gilbert  were  generally  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
dass,  even  when  ranged  with  boys  by  &r  their  seniors. 
The  books  most  commonly  used  in  the  school  were,  the 
JSpelKng  Booif  .the  New  Teftofmnt,  the  Biile^  MaMiC$ 
C^am  ^J  Pr^i  ^  f^tne,  and  Fisber^i  Grammar^ 
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XM3r  cwHimtted  to  wmoty  tM  b jmis  tiid  onicr 
of  that  Colkction  with  oEcommon  faolitj.  This-  hdm 
laky  was  parti j  owing  to  the  meAod  pursued  by  tiidr 
ftthcr  and  me  in  instmctii^  them,  whicb  waa  to  make 
them  .ihoraagUy  ac^piainfead  with  the  mnaaing  of  evcij 
wofd  in  ciich  aentenoe  that  waa  to  be  ammiitted  to  mo- 
miorj*  Gilbert  always  appeared  to  me  to  poaaeas  a  more 
lirdj  imaginatioa^  aod  to  be  move  of  the  wit,  tfaaa  Ho* 
bert.  I  attended  to  teach  them  a  litde  dmrdi  maaic* 
Here  Ae j  weae  left  far  behind  by  all  the  xest  of  the 
achooL  Robert's  ear^  in  pardcolar,  was  remarkably  dal^ 
and  his  Toice  imtnnabk»  It  waa  long  befine  I  ooidd  get 
Aem  to  distsngoish  one  tone  from  another.  Robestfa 
eoaatenaaoe  was  gencraUy  graye^  and  ezpressiFa  of  a  ae* 
fioosy  oontemplatm^  and  dioughtfid  mind.  Gilbert's 
laoe  aaid^  Mirth^  wiib  tht€  I  mean  to  live  !  and  oertain]^^ 
if  any  persoiL  who  knew  die  two  boys  had  been  aske^ 
which  of  them  waa  the  most  likely  to.  court  the  mnses^ 
be  would  sitfely  never  have  guesaed  that  Hobert  had  a 
ytopensity  of  diat  kind.'*  Robert  Bums  was  soon  nmo* 
Toed  from  this  teadier^  in  consequence  oi  his  father  ha* 
icing  taken  a  bxm^  called  JifmMtf  OSphaM^  of  7d  acre%  at 
n  rent  of  L.40.  And  here,  as  it  was  a  solitary  place, 
kia  father  m^  the  only  teacher  of  our  poet ;  and  as  soon 
aa  his  strength  enabled  him,  he  was  employed  in  working 
laboriottsly  upon  the  &rm.  When  he  was  thirteen  yeara 
of  i^e,  Robert  Bums  was  sent  during  a  summer  quarto 
to  the  parish  sdiool  of  Baliymple  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing to  writie.  In  the  following  year,  1773,  he  was  ^ent 
to  Aif  to  his  former  teacher,  Mr  Murdoch,  who  by  that 
timo  had  been  appointed  noaster  of  the  English  school 
Acre*  Mr  Mardodi,^]n  the  letter  already  mentioned 
hpeaka  upou  the  subject  thna:  '^  In  1773^  Robert  Bona 
to  ^01^  and  lod||;e,  w^  me^  fof  ffac  ^arpqa^  q| 
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irvisMg  EogUflk  gaanmar,  &c.  thst  he  might  he  hetter 
faalificd  to  instruct  his  brotfacn  and  sisters  at  home.  He 
was  now  with  me  dajr  and  night  in  school,  at  all  meals^ 
«nd  in  all  mj  walks*  At  the  endt>f  one  week  I  told  him 
ti^at  he  was  now  prettj  much  master  of  the  parts  of 
speech^  &c. ;  I  should  like  to  teach  him  something  of 
Jprench  pronunciation,  that  when  he  should  meet  with  thf 
name  of  a  French  town,  ship^  officer,  or  the  like,  in  th^ 
newipapers,  he  might  be  able  to  pronounce  it  something 
2ike  a  French  word.  Robert  was  glad  to  hear  this  prOi* 
posal,  and  immediately  we  attacked  the  French  with  great 
courage*  Now  there  was  little  else  to  be  heard  bi^t  ib^ 
decleneion  of  nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  (6cc.  Wheai 
walking  together,  and  even  at  meals,  I  was  constantly 
telling  him  the  names  of  different  objects^  a«.  thej  pra^ 
tented  themselves,  in  French  ^  so  that  he  was  hourly  lay^ 
ang  in  a  stock  of  words,  and  sometimes  little  phrases.  Iq 
^ort,  he  took  so  much  pleasure  in  learnings  and  I  ill 
teachings  that  it  was  di£Bcult  to  saj  which  of  the  two  Vftm 
most  zealous  ia  the  business;  and  about  the  end  of  ^  se« 
eond  week  of  the  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to  read  % 
•little  of  the  ^vitttuns  of  Tebmacbus  in  Fenelon's  qwa 
words. 

*^  But  now  the  plauis  of  Mount  Oliphant  begun  to  wbi^ 
tpa,  and  Robert  was  summoned  to  relinquish  the  plea^g 
scenes  that  surrounded  the,  potto  of  Calypso^  ai)d,  armc4 
with  a  sickle,  to  seek  glory  by  signalizing  himself  in  t)ie 
4elds  of  Ceres ;  ai^d  so  he  did,  for  although  but  about  15> 
I,  was  told  that  he  perfonncd  the  work  of  a  man.  Tbua 
was  I  deprived  of  my  very  apt  pupil,  and  consequend^ 
agreeable  companion,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  one  ofi 
which,  was  spent  entirely  in  the  study  of  English,  and  the 
ffitet  two  chiefly  in  thui  of  French." 

||i^wf|rtbeU«sai7c4ii«>^  Sd 
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^""*«'  indeed  xnadc  some  dPorts,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  but  he  made 
little  or  no  progress.  In  the  mean  time  he  continued  en* 
gaged  in  country  work  upon  his  father's  farm.  At  thir- 
teen jears  of  age  he  assisted  in  thrashing  the  crop  of  corn; 
at  fifteen  he  was  his  father's  principal  labourer ;  and  io 
this  situation  he  continued  till  his  twenf  j*third  year.  His 
father  was  unprospefous  in  his  afiairs;  he  took  advan- 
tage  of  a  breach  allowed  hj  the  lease  of  his  first  fsarm. 
Which  was  of  a  poor  and  bad  soil ;  and  in  1777* he  re« 
moved  to  another  in  Tarbolton  parish,  where  he  waa 
not  more  prosperous ;  he  died  on  the  I9th  Februaiy 
1784«  In  his  twenty^third  year  Robert  Bums,  finding 
ttat  he  had  no  capital  to  afford  him  a  prospect  of  settling 
in  life  as  a  farmer,  thought  of  turning  fiax^esser,  and 
engaged  for  a  dme  in  that  employment  at  Irvine ;  but  he 
found  the  business  unsuitable  both  to  his  health  and 
inclination.  His  flax  having  caught  fire,  his  worksho|l 
was  burned,  while  he  and  a  party  of  his  companions  were 
•ocupying  themselves  in  gaily  welcoming  the  new  year; 
a  circumstance  which  put  an  end  to  this  enterprise. 

Thus  the  early  life  of  Burns  was  spent  in  poverty  and 
severe  toil,  and  was  cheered  by  no  happy  prospects  of 
future  prosperity;  but  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable advantages  of  a  moral  nature.  The  character 
of  his  father  appears  to  have  l>een  highly  respectable  in 
his  station,  being  a  pious,  upright,  and  deserving  man. 
Our  poet  witnessed  in  his  father's  house  domestic  life  in 
its  happiest  form ;  and  the  descriptioain  the  Cottar's  Sa- 
turday Night  is  considered  as  a  faithful  picture  of  it. 
Bums,  from  time  to  time,  obtained  the  means  of  perusing 
a  variety  of  books  of  merit  in  the  English  language,  by 
means  of  which  his  taste  was  formed  $  and  along  with 
'8«9ie  other  peksants  sons  he  formed  two  difextnt  dobs  «! 
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Tfurbolton  and  Mauchline,  which  held  meetings  forde*.  P»«p*  , 
bating  upon  such  general  subjects  as  might  appear  instruct, 
tlve  or  entertaining  to  the  members.    Thus  he  acquired 
a  facility  and  a  force  of  expression,  without  premedjta* 
tion,  much  superior  to  what  mere  mien  of  letters  usualljr  ' 

possess,  and  which  excited  some  surprise  when  he  was  af- 
terwards introduced  into  public  life. 

Bums  began  very  early  to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  po« 
ctical  talents,  which  attracted  notice  only  among  persons  of 
his  pwn  t2sik  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  many  of  his 
best  efforts  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  public« 
The  energy  of  mind  which  could  enable  a  man,  with  his 
hands  at  the  plough,  and  his  spirits  exhausted  by  labour 
and  by  coarse  fare,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  impro^. 
Ying  his  best  powers,  and  to  meditate  on  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  of  Nature,  necessarily  implied  the  possession  of 
acute  feelings  and  a  strong  love  of  pleasure.  This  last» 
however,  is  the  most  dangerous  rock  which  can  come  into 
the  way  of  a  poor  man ;  as  the  degree  of  indulgence  which 
would  produce  little  mischief  to  persons  in  liberal  cir- 
cumstances must  speedily  ruin  his  affairs  and  whole  pros- 
pfcts.  Though  m  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wasHii  car^ 
placed,  Bums  must  from  necessity  have  liv^  with  much^'^'^ 
sobriety,  according  to  the  meaning  which  persons  in  easy 
drcumstances  give  to  that  word,  yet  he  gradually  was  con- 
sidered by  persons  of  his  own  rank  as  a  lover  of  a  degree 
of  social  gsiiety  little  suited  to  his  station.  Some  of  his 
poems  which  were  first  published,  occasioned  much  scan- . 
dal.to  the  graver  part  of  the  community  by  their  tendency 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  religious  peculiarities  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  whole  was  crowned  by  the  in)|>mdence  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  of  forming  a  rash  connection  with 
an  individual  of  the  other  sex,  which  at  a  future  period  he 
endeavoured  to  repair  by  marrying  its  object.     Bums. 
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^  tppean  to  litire  tolmutted  to  die  censures  of  the  elnirch^ 
Mr  he  afierwaids  aeknowledged  that  he  had  sat  upon  the 
▲bout  to  si90l  of  ripentanct.  At  this  time^  when  twentj-thtee 
^^^^  jears  of  age,  his  affairs  were  so  desperate  that  he  found 
^^^on.  Ho  resource,  excepting  that  of  an  engagement  to  go  to  Ja- 
snaica  in  the  station  of  a  book-keeper,  or,  as  it  is  tuI** 
garly  and  nunre  correctlj  staled,  a  negro-driver.  He  was 
unable,  however,  to  paj  the  ezpence  of  his  passage ;  a 
difficulty  which  was  surmounted  by  publishing  in  Air  a 
flrst  edition  of  his  poems ;  that  is,  of  those  which  were' 
then  written.  He  himself,  in  a  letter,  speaks  thus  upon  the 
subject.  ^  My  vanity  was  highly  gratified  by  the  recep- 
tion  I  met  with  from  the  public ;  and,  besides,  I  pock«« 
cted,  all  ejcpences  deducted,  nearly  twenty  pounds.  This 
amn  came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  in* 
denting  myself,  for  want  of  money,  to  procure  my  pas- 
sage. As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  pric6 
6i  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas« 
sage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde ;  for 

Hungry  nain  had  me  in  the  wind. 

I  bad  for  some  days  been  skulking  from  covert  to  cdver^ 
tmder  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-advised  people 
had  uncoupled  all  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my 
he^ls.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends;  my 
>diest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenodc ;  I  had  composed  the 
last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  Tiegloamf 
Nigbt  is  gathering  fastf  when  a  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  open- 
ingn6W  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 
eoatoX-  -A-t  the  time  when  Bums,  in  consequence  of  Dr  iXzx^ 
^biuigh.  lock^s  snggcstioti,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  ,his  poems  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  then  pub« 
Itshing  the  periodical  paper  entitled  the  £omgir,    Ao* 
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ji6rduiglj  the  mnetj-seventh  namW  contains  '^  An  Ac- 
count of  Robert  Bums^  the  Airahire  Ploughmany  with 
Extracts  from  his  Poems/'  This  number  was  written 
hj  Mr  M'Kenue,  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  &c.  As 
Ihe  Lounger  had  an  extensive  circalaticmy  Bums  was  thus 
introduced  verj  advantageously  to  the  notice  of  the  world* 
The  men  of  letters  received  him  in  the  most  flattering 
aaanner*  As  his  talents  for  conversation  were  powerMffi^g,^ 
and  striking,  he  inraiediately  became  an  acceptable  guest^^j^^ 
in  the  most  £uhionable  circles.  This  gave  him  cnrreqojr 
among  all  orders  of  societj ;  and  all  classes  of  persona 
were  ambitious  to  be  introduced  to  his  socletjr  and  ao» 
quamtaace.  Dr  Currie  remarks,  that  ^*  A  taste  for  let* 
ters  is  not  always  conjoined  with  habits  of  temperance 
and  regularity ;  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  contained  perhaps  an  uncommon  proportion  of 
men  of  considerable  talents  devoted  to  social  excesses^  in 
which  their  talents  were  wasted  and  debased* 

^  Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this  descriptioft 
with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  character.  His  gene* 
fotts  affections,  his  ardent  eloquence,  his  brilliant  and  da« 
ring  imagination,  fitted  him  to  be  the  idd  of  such  assa« 
ciations ;  and,  accustoming  himself  to  conversation  of  un« 
Kmited  range,  and  to  festive  indulgences  that  scorned  rCi* 
Bbraint,  he  gradually  lost  some  pcMtioa  of  his  relish  for 
the  more  pure,  but  less  poignant  pleasures,  to  be  found  in 
the  circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and  literature.  The  sudden 
alteration  in  his  habits  of  life  operated  on  him  physically 
as  well  as  morally.  The  humble  fare  of  an  Airsfaire 
peasant  he  bad  exchanged  for  the  luxuries  o^the  Scottish 
metropolis ;  and  the  efiects  of  this  change  on  his  ardent 
constitutioa  could  not  be  inconsiderable.  But  whatever 
infiuence  might  be  produced  on  his  conduct,  his  excellent 
upderst^ding  suffered  no  corresponding  debasement.  He 
•itimated  his  fciends  and  associates  of  evexy  description  at 
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their  proper  yaltte,  and  appretiited  bis  own  oondoet  widt 
a  predsioa  that  might  give  scope  to  much  curious  wA 
melancholj  reiectioii.  He  saw  his  danger,  and  at  times 
formed  resolutions  to  guaxd  against  it  $  but  he  had  em- 
barked on  the  tide  of  dissipation,  and  was  borne  along  its 
streami*' 
XspoKd  to  It  nuj  be  remarked  that  the  situation  of  'Boms,  atei 
trtifn.  ^"^  trri ving  in  Edinburgh,  was  extremelj  hazardous  and  cii« 
tical,  and  that  few  persons,  in  the  same  circumstances^ 
I  could,  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  He  had  come 
to  the  capital  of  his  native  country  in  quest  of  fortune^ 
which  could  onlj  be  attained  hj  his  becoming  an  objecT 
of  public  attention.  He  could  not  therefore,  with  pro* 
prietj,  shun  the  gay  parties  to  which  be  was  invited,  or 
withdraw  to  sober  obscurity.  But  his  own  rank  in  s&* 
ciety  was  so  extremely  humble,  that  almost  every  persoir 
whom  he  met  was  his  superior  in  station,  and  might  without 
impropriety  aftpire  to  his  acquaintance.  Every  student 
at  the  advanced  classes  in  the  university  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  be  introduced  to  his  notice,  and  invited  him  t» 
his  apartments.  Every  citizen  in  easjr  circumstances^ 
being  in  like  manner  his  equfd  or  superior,  invited  him 
to  his  house.  Bums  was  in  the  mean  time  an  idle  maa^ 
who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  see  the  world;  where* 
ever  he  went,  he  found  parties  assdnUed  to  receive  him, 
which  contained  alway^  a  mixture  of  intelligent  persons* 
From  the  situation  out  of  which  he  had  so  recently  emer- 
ged, when  introduced  into  a  strange  city,  it  was  impo^ 
siUe  Ibr  him  at  once  to  discriminate  the  invitations  which' 
be  ought  to  accept  from  those  which  he  might  with  pcu« 
dence  have  avoided.  Had  he  been  merely  a  poet,  the- 
public  curiosity,  having  gratified  itself,  loughf  have  soon 
left  him  in  peace ;  but  his  talents  for  conversation,  which 
were  now  undoubtedl/  improved  by  being  frequently 
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cailfed  fijTth,  produced  a  general  {badness  fc>r  his  socieiy. .  ^"'"•' 
Add  to  this,  that  it  would  imply  great  ignorance  of  hu- 
xman  nature  to  suppose  that  Bums  was  not  gratified  by 
finding  his  oom^aaj  steadily  courted ;  or  that  he  could 
-without  reluctance  deny  himself  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
combined  luxuries  of  sense  and  vanity.  The  result  of 
the  whole  was,  that  during  a  twelvemonth  Bums  was  en«^ 
gaged  in  a  continual  succession  of  festivity,  and  may  be 
aoid  to  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  eating  and  drinking  a» 
gainst  the  whole  town  of  Edinburgh*  This  was  un<v. 
^ubtedly  more  than  either  the  health  or  the  self*»com«. 
znand  o|  any  man,  educated  in  penuxy  and  hard  labour^ 
was  adequate  to  resist.  It  is  believed  that  it  rarely  oc«. 
cors,  that  the  mind  and  body  of  a  man  possessed  of  high, 
talents  are  correctly  balanced.  The  workings  and  e£* 
Sorts  of  a  powerful  and  a  restless  mind,  particularly  whea 
devoted  to  th&indu^ence  and  the  labour  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  as  must  occur  to  a  poet,  can  scarcely  fail  to  derange 
the  oriynaty  operations  of  the  vital  system,  and  to  produce 
a  portion  of  what  are  styled  nervous  affections,  or  com^ 
lHaints  of  the  stomach  and  the  head.  Accordingly,  though 
Bams  was  a  strong  man,  and  capable  of  enduring  mucl\ 
feodily  kbouri  his  frame  had  a  delicacy  in  this  respect 
which  would  have  rendered  habits  of  strict  temperance 
necessary  to  Ae  enjoyment  of  a  long  and  a  happy  life  i 
Vttt  both  his  bodily  strength  and  hb  powers  of  sel&com- 
mand  were  exposed  to  harder  trials  than  usually  £r11  to 
dhe  lot  of  humanity.  He  had  been  reared  amidst  poverty 
and  toil,  and  he  had  been  suddenly  introduced  to  a  state 
ef  idletiess,  and  to  a  train  of  extreme  and  unusual  luisary^ 
This  last  sort  of  pleasure  coming  in  an  irresistible  &rm^ 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  accpiired  a  love  of  it^ 
or  such  a  want  of  severe  temperance  as  xoight  ultima^j ' 
Xrirove  dangerous  to  hiqu 
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P^"'**  III  sHihtner  and  autamn  l*|87y  Bums  wss  enabled,  hj 
the  profits  arising  from  a  new  edition  of  hiai  warksy  to^ 
make  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  to 
the  north.  Whtirever  he  went,  he  was  treated  with  the 
most  flattering  attention^  and  received  as  a  welcome  guest 
bj  the  noble^  the  leatned^  and  the  gay.  In  Febmarj 
1788,  when  he  settled  with  hxs  bookseller,  be  found  him* 
self  in  possession  of- L.  500,  after  deducting  all  expences 
incurred  by  his  Subsistence  and  joumey.  With  this  sHiB 
be  returned  to  Airshire,  and  immediatelj  lent  L.200  ta 
his  brother,-  to  enable  him  to  conduct  with  success  hid 
employment  as  a  farmer.  He  himself  inunediately  mar* 
ried  the  woman  with  whom  he .  had  formerljr  contracted 
engagements;  and  with  the  sum  of  L,  JOO  waar  now  ttf 
begin  the  world.  It  was.  the  great  misforftime  of  Bums 
that  he  had  been  bred  to  no  profbssi6&al  emplojmlent^ 
even  of  a  mechanical  nature.^  Hence  it  became  difficult 
for  him  to  engage  in  that  sprt  of  stead/  industry  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  surmount  any  improper  ha- 
bits acquired  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh.  It  also 
became  extremely  diiHcnlt  foe  him  to  rise  in  the  wofld^  ot 
for  the  persons  who  sincerely  wished  to  promote  his  best 
interests  to  be  of  any  service  to  him.  Had  he  been  bred 
a  mason  or  a  wrigbt^  his  talents  wouM  have  rendered  him 
a  eabinet-makef^  or  rather  an  arehitect  and  engineer*  He 
had  friends  enough  to  have  procured  faim  Abdud^oe  of 
credit  and  employment..  He  might  thus  .speedily  have 
reached,  without  any  sort  of  severe  drudgery,  that  indepen* 
dence  which  was  extremely. dear  to  him ;  and,  his  good 
sense  might  have  led  him  to  withdraw  from  the  familiaiity 
of  those  who  could  not  associate  with  him  without  riot  or 
festivity.  Bums  himsejf  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little 
perplexed  about  the  course  of  life  which  he  ought  to  foU 
low  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  future  family.    la 
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Asting  his  eyes  around,  he  unforttmately  found  no  cm-  Bm-nfc 
l^loymenty  excepting  that  of  an  excise-officer^  in  w.hich  he 
^ould  hope  successfully  to  engage.  Mr  Graham  of  Fin- 
try,  ont  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  readily  gave  him 
tt  promise  of  his  patronage,  and  this  promise  was  after- 
wards faithfully  fulfilled.  Bums  immediately  set  about 
acquiring  the  arithmetical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  such  an  office.  In  the  mean  time  Becomes  a 
Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  in  Bil!mfriesshire,  had  the  ge-eicuenuii. 
tterosi'ty  to  teild  for  Bums^  and  to  offer  him  toy  farm, 
then  on^  tif  lease^  tipon  his  estate^  at  such  a  rent  as  Bums 
6r  his  friends  should  think  proper.  Bums  chose  a  farm 
called  Effisiahd ;  but  his  spirit  was  too  ptoud  to  allow 
him  to  take  undti'e  advantage  of  Mr  Miller's  liberality. 
He  consulted  two  persons  skilled  in  the  value  of  land 
about  the  rent' which  might  be  dbtained  by  the  proprietor- 
for  the  farm.  They  fixed  upon  it  such  a  fent  as  a  man, 
with  a  suitable  capital  and  skills  devoting  himself  to  its 
cultivatibn,  would  be  able  to  pay.  *  This  rent  Bums  of- 
fered to  his  landlord,  and  the  offer  was  ^U:cepted.  SooOi 
i£tcr,  by  Mr  Graham's  interest.  Bums  was  appointed  ex- 
ciseman of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
> '  In  this  situation  Bums  did  not,  and  could  not  prosper* 
Had  he  possessed  a  capital  of  L.  2000,  and  sat  down  as  a 
&rmer  in  a  fertile  com  district,  the  example  of  his  neigh- 
bours would  have  giveb  him  sufficient  necessary  instruc- 
tions, which,  when  added  to  his  skill  as  a  workman,  might 
have  ensured  his  success,  and  at  the  same  time  have  af- 
forded him  the  leisure  and  the  affluence  enjoyed  by  a  gen- 
tleman farmer;  but  in  the  situation  of  a  small  tenant^ 
with  a  trifling  capital,  success  could  only  be  purchased  by 
constant  labour,  and  a  frugality  approaching  to  extreme 
penury*  Bums,  however,  was  by  this  time  a  public 
diaracter ;  he  enjoyed  that  currency  which  fashion  con- 
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.  '""^  fers ;  Be  was  9  welgoiw  gw^t  at  tbc  t«feles.  of  tic  gWt. 
tleoiea  of  Nithsdal?,  and  bis  company  was  ca^rlj  solidt* 
cd  on  every  occasion  of  fcstiviiy*^  He  wasi  thus  witb-» 
drawn  from  his  busiacss,  and  led  to  reg^d  witb  diisgosl 
the  humble  fare  and  th«  dwepi^g  which  hij}  QWa  cir« 
cumstances  could  aSbid.  The  matter  was  not  mcnd/ni 
hy  endeavouring  to  add  the  locomc  of  aa,  e^^cijsemaa  to.  the 
profits  of  his  farm.  The  farm  being  kft  chiefliy  to  th«r 
management  of  servants  could  not  bte  conducted  in  the 
I^st  manner  ^  and  Bumsy  degraded  in  bjs  own  eyea^  wa^ 
rendered  the  associate  of  perspQs  in  the  Ipweat  rank,  and  . 
i^ot  of  the  mpst  sober  hs^hi.ts*  Thus  he  appeajcs  to  have? 
parsed  spme  unl^s^ppj^  years  y  l^ia  stflfairs  wproaperoas^ 
fcis  family  increasing,  and  his  proud  spirit  ^gijtated  bj  fity 
•f  intempemoce  and  rqp^tance.  Abopt  the  end  o^  thqr 
year  1T91,  he  fognd  it  nej9f;s$9ry  torelinqi»L$hfai^fimi)wvul 
remove  to  Dumfries,  to  which  district  he  h^  been  pro* 
motcd  by  the  board  of  exfaist,  and  wberer  lus  ei^olumecM 
as  an  oi&cef  ampu^d  to  %boi^  h*  l^f^n  ammfih  Bfi^ 
endless  tcmpt^tioo^  during  hlscf^gagcmeots  in  busilKS9j| 
as  well  as  during  bU  bows.pf  ^cbp^atioiYi  QesuJT«4 10  mis^ 
lead  him  into  habits  of  irXfCgidarity. 

In  the  yesMT  119^^  the  fexmoent  extended  itse^  tp  diis 
country,  which  had  been  diflSusfd  through:  Europe  in  qoiw 
sequence  of  the  Fr^cb  rerolutipn.  Therom^iiMic  spirit^ 
of  Bums  h;^  previously  iaterested  him  ia  l^e  faJUfiOf  fRK^ 
t^iea.  of  the  exiled  royal  hpuse  of  Stuact^  and  p^dp^ 
him  a  sort  of  Jacobite ;  but  the  pxqxpise  o£  nTibfftynrti;d^ 
amelipratiop  to  the  destiny  of  the  hunMO,  n«e^  whiofa.  tfao 
dawn  of  the  French  revplutiQa  heH  out»  produced  9,  ^ua-t 
pathy  in  its  favour  in  a  great  nun^ber  of  ItcpeTo^ent  •p4 
ardent  spirits ;  arid  B.um3,  who  hsA  song  tjie^  eaivio4% 
triumphs  of  Bruce  a^d*  ^ajlaccii  did  qot  e&pape  tbe  coa-t 
tagion.    He  etktere^  intR.  wac;  of  t^p  j^oljtif  4  aw^gJ^IJWft 
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^Wiich  "wtvc  fircqueht  at  that  period  ;  but  when  the  first  of  Bunw^ 
%hein  was  established  at  Edinburgh^  he  approved  of  its 
Tiews  in  a  ktter  to  one  df  the  members.  In  proportion 
ftk  the  sanguinary  career  of  the  French  revolution  had  de« 
Veloped  itself^  and  after  the  British  govemtnent  engaged 
in  ivar  ivith  fVance,  a  terror  of  innovation  diffused  itself 
^mong  all  men  of  property ;  and  a  jealous  persecution 
l>egah  to  be  exercised  against  all  persons  uiio  had  expres- 
sed any  favour  for  the  views  of  the  first  French  leaders, 
VT  for  political  novelties.  No  man  could  prosper  in  or- 
dinary business  to  frhom  this  political  crime  was  ascri- 
ted.  Bums  being  a  'servant  of  government,  and  a  publit 
xbaracter,  the  board  of  excise,  who  had  previously  intend- 
Td  to  promote  him,  instructed  a  superior  officer  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct.  Bums  defended  himself  in  a  letter  writ-' 
ten  with  eloquence,  but  at  ±he  same  time  with  independ- 
lence.  His  steady  friend  Mr  Graham  interposed  in  his 
behalf,  and  be  was  aHowed  to  retain  his  situation,  but  gi- 
ven to  understand  that  his  promotibn  v^^  deferred,  and 
must  depend  upon  his  future  good  conduct.  Bums  now 
felt  with  extteine  bitterness  how  much  misery  it  is  some- 
iitnes  in  the  powfer  of  poverty  to  produce.  He  felt  that 
'Itc  was  a  servant ;  that  his  success  miist  depend,  ndt  upoti 
4he  fidelity  of  his  conduct,  but  upon  moulding  his  lan- 
guage according  to  the  views  of  his  masters.  Thus  he 
liad  no  choice  between  the  support  of  his  family,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  a  romantic  independence  of  character  which 
was  dear  to  his  imagination.  The  suspicions  entertained 
of  him  by  the  board  of  excise  made  much  noise.  He 
'  waft  siaid  to  have  been  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  a 
gttitlematt  o^  much  respectability  proposed  a  subscription 
'in  his  favtmr.  He  declined  the  offer  in  a  letter  which 
'  gave  an  account  of  the  transaction,  and  contained  the  fol- 
'fewbg  remarks :  **  The  partiality  of  my  countrymen^** 
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Buriw.  .jj^  pbserves,  '^  has  brought  mc  forward  as -a  maa  of  gc^ 
nius,  and  has  given  me  a  character  to, support.  In  the 
poet  I  have  avowed  manlj  and  independent  sentimenti^ 
which  I  hope  have  been  found  in  the  man.  Reasons  of 
no  less  weight  than  the  support  of  a  wife  and  <;hi]drea 
have  pointed  out  my  present  occupation,  as  the  only  eli- 
gible Une  of  life  within  my  reach.  Still  mj  honest  fame 
is  my  dearest  concern;  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  trem- 
bled at  the  idea  of  the  degrading  epithets  that  malice  or 
misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my  name.  •  Often  in  blast- 
ing anticipation  have  I  listened  to  some  fiiture  hackney 
scribbler,  with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  ex^ 
ultingly  asserting,  that  Bums,  notwithstanding  tbcjanfa" 
ronadi  of  independence  to  l^e  found  in  his  works,  and  af- 
ter having  been  held  up  to  public  view,  and  to  public 
estimation,  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite  destitute  of 
resources  within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed  dignity, 
dwindled  into  a  paltiy  exciseman,  and  slunk  out  die  rest 
of  his  insignificant  'existeoLce  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits, 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

**  In  your  illustrious  hands.  Sir,  permit  me  to  lodge  my 
strong  disavowal  and  defiance  of  such  slanderous  false- 
hoods. Bums  was*  a  poor  man  from  his  birth,  and  an 
exciseman  biy  necessity  ;  but,  I  will  say  it,  the  sterling  of 
his  honest  worth  poverty  could  not  debase,  and  his  inde- 
pendent British  spirit  oppression  might  bend,  but  could 
not  subdue." 
Httdeadw  At  length  the  spirit  and  the  strength  of  Bums  begaa 
to  fail  3  he  became  subject  to  frequent  illnesses,  and  to  a 
feverisb  habit.  On  the  18th  of  July  17i)6j^  he  was  XM 
longer  able  to  stand  upright,  and  on  the  fourth  day  there-^ 
after  he  died,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
death  made  a  powerful  impression  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  even  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland*    la  the  for- 
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ipeY  jear  he  bad  enrolled  himself  among  the  volunteers  of  Btt">^ 
Dumfries,  and  they  resolved  to  burj  their  illustrious  as- 
sociate with  military  honours.  According  to  the  account  His  fuotn^ 
given  hj  Dr  Currie,  **  The  fencibk  infaatrj  of  Angus- 
shire,  and  th^  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  the  Cinqu^  Ports,  at 
that  time  quartered  in  Dumfries,^  offered  their  assistance 
£11^  thi^  occasion ;  thep^rincipal  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neigl^bpturhood  detennined  to  walk  in  the  funeral  proces.- 
uon  ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled^  soQie  of 
them  from  a  considerable  distance,  to  witness  the  obse- 
quies of  the  Scottish  bard.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  July,  the  remains  of  Burns  were  removed  from  his 
house  to  the.town-haU,  and  the  funeral  took  place  on  th^ 
succeeding  day.  A  party  of  the  volunteers,  selected,  to 
perform  ^he  military  duty  in  the  churchyard,  stationed 
themselves  in  the  front  of  the  procession  with,  their  arms 
reversed ;  the  ncxain  body  of  the.  corps  surrounded  and 
supported  .th<^  ^ffin^  on  whi^h  were  placed  the  hat  and 
sword  of  their  friend  and  fello^w-sipl^ier ;,  the  numerous 
body  of  attendants  ranged  them^lv^Jn  the  rear;  while 
the  fencible  regiments,  of  infantry  :pd  cavalry  lined  the 
ftreets  from  the  town-hall  to  th^  bufi&l*ground  in  thp 
southern  churchyardj^  a  distance  of  more  than  l^alf  a  mile. 
The  whole  procession  moved  forward  to  that  sublime 
and  affecting  strain  of  music,  tl)e  dfajnuirct  ip  Saul;  and 
three  volleys  fired  over  his  gn^ve  n[ia];ked  the.  return  of 
Bums  to  his  parent  earth.'*  The  scen^.  wa^.  rendered 
more  interesting  by  the  consideration  that  his,  widow  was 
at  the  same  time  undergoing  the  pains  of  labour ;  and 
during  the  frineral  a  posthumous  son  was  bom,  who  did 
not  long  survive.  Bums  left  four  other  children,  all 
sons.  He  was  in  extreme  poverty  ;  but  the  great  pm- 
^ce  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  independence  of  spiri^had 
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^^"1^  ^  frcsien^  him  fortoi  debt,  tnd  ftom  eteiy  Mrt  of  pfito.^ 

niarjr  meanness. 
Hm  petMQ      The  following  descripdcm  of  the  person  «iid  ehttrao^ 
ner»  dct^  "^^  of  Btirns,  given  by  his  biograpKet,  is  at  «ooe  oortedt 
M,  and  elegant.     ^  He  was  neatrlj  five  feet  ten  inches  in 

height,  and  of  a  form  that  indicated  agility  as  'wdl  a^ 
"strength.  His  well-niised  forehead,  shaded  with  black 
Yearling  hair,  indicated  extensive  capacity ;  his  eyes  wero 
large,  dark,  full  of  ardour  and  intelligence;  his  fact 
was  well-formed,  and  his  countenance  uncommonly  int^ 
'resting  and  expressive  ;  his  mode  of  dressing,  which  was 
often  slovenly,  and  a  certain  fulness  and  bend  in  his  shook 
dersy  characteristic  of  his  original  profession,  disguised  in 
some  degree  the  natural  symmetry  and  eleganceof  hb  form. 
The  external  appearance  of  Bums  was  most  strikingly' 
indicative  of  the  character  of  his  mind.  On  a  first  view 
Ills  physiognomy  had  a  certain  air  of  coarseness,  mingle! 
Iiowever-with  an  expression  of  deep  penetration,  and  <S 
^calrn  thoughtfiilness  approaching  to  melancholy,  ^eit 
Appeared  in  his  first  manner  and  addre^  perfect  ease  and 
'  s^lf-possession,  but  a  stem  and  almost  supercilious  deva- 
^on,not  indeed  incompatible  with  openness  and  affability, 
*which,  however,  bespoke  a  mind  conscious  of  superior  ta<. 
lents.  Strangers  that  supposed  Aemselves  approadiii^ 
an  Airshire  peasant  who  could  make  rhymes,  and  to 
whom  their  notice  was  an  honour,  found  themselves  tpee* 
dily  overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who  bore  hioN 
self  with  dignity,  and  who  possessed  a  singular  power  of 
correcting  forwardness  and  repelling  intmslon.  But  tho* 
jealous  d(  tk($  respect  due  to  himself.  Bums  never  ettfi>r« 
ced  it  inhere  he  saw  it  was  willingly  paid ;  and  though 
inaccessible  to  the  approaches  of  pride,  he  was  open  to 
every  advance  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  His  dark  and 
tL9ugbty  countenance  easily  relaxed  into  a  look  of  good 
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%nfH»  of 'pity,  oV  of  tendefnfess ;  nnA  as  the  T«ri<>Uii  ^iM^ 
tioQS  succeeded  each  other  in  liis  mibdy  usstitned  ^ttl 
^uai  etfse  Hke  t:^tt%Mah  ^f  the  broadest  ^trmoitry  %>f  the 
inost  eUttrairatgant  ttiinliy  of  the  d<^^9t  isidtaidtkoly,  &t  6( 
the  nMist  isublhtie  €$iD6tioii«  The  tones  of  his  voice  4mi^ 
pily  corttsponded  with  the  e jcfytressaon  of  his  features,  Ml 
^ith  the  feelings  of  his  nfibd.  VThcn  to  these  endow^b 
!toents  sore  added  a  rapid  and  di^DCt  iip^rehenfiOn,  a  moift 
pcmeiful  nnderstanding,  and  k  happy  eettnmaiid  of  Ian* 
g«age,  of  strength  as  well  -as  iMriMiancj  6f  ^e&jA^es^on,  w% 
AtBl  be  abk  to  account  for  the  ^zti^aotdttfary  attractions 
of  his  conversation,  lor  the  sorcery  tvhioh  in  his  social 
parses  he  seemed  to  exert  on  all  around  him.  la  tke 
company  oi  women  this  sortery  was  more  osptoc^dly  ap« 
parent.  Their  presence  charmed  the  fietrd  df  9nelancholy 
in  his  bosom,  and  awoke  his  happiest  fee^Iings  s  it  ezdted 
the  powers  of  his  fancy,  as  well  as  the  tenderness  of  hit 
%eart ;  send  by  restraMnjg^  Hbe  vehemebOe  and  Uie  cMibe« 
ranee  of  his  language,  ift  tiimes  gave  to  his  toiinneirs  thift 
impression  tX  taste,  -anfl  even  ttf  elegai^ce,  whidi  in  thb 
company  of  men  they  seldom  posstfssed.  l^s  ihtvu^tet 
was  doubdess  reciprocaS.  A  Scottish  lady,  -ttcfeustomdl 
ito  the  best  society,  dedat^ed,  ^Mi  characteristic  iUiitietit, 
^bkt  no  man's  conversation  eVer  eHrritd  her  ib  ^cfmq>liMj^ 
yifhtrfe€t  as  that  of  Butns  ;  and  ab  Engti^Si  tad^jr,  fa^^ 
liarly  ac^ainted  with  several  Of  the  most  t^Hst^guii^Ml^ 
tfiaradters  of  the  present  times,  asateted  the  Editor,  thM4h 
Vhe  happiest  of  his  social  hottrs  there  Was  a  bhiirm  MmMH 
fittms  which  she  had  never  seen  eqtiiAed.  This  <6lvatVI 
mrose,  not  more  from  the  power  than  the  ^rsittSity  ^f  tdb 
^genins.  No  kngonr  conld  be  ftlt  in  l9ve  Miety  t^f  it  Mii 
%ho  'passed  at  pleasure /row  grave  to  gaj^,  £rt>tn  the  hidk 
%Ous  to  the  pathetic,  from  the  simple  to  'fte  stAlktte  ; 
Hrho  wielded  «U  bis  iscuhies  with  leqnalatrengtt  ndilM^ 
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and  ne\^er  fililed  to  impress  the  ofipring  of  his  hncj  ividi 
the  stamp  of  his  onderstanding. 

^  This  indeed  is  to  represent  Boms  in  his  happiest 
phasis.  In  large  and  mixed  parties  he  was  often  silent 
and  da^ky  sometimes  fierce  and  overbearing^;  he  was  jea* 
lous  of  the  proud  man's  scom,  jealous  to  an  extreme  of 
the  insolence  of  wealth,  and  prone  to  avenge,  even  on  its 
innocent  possessor,  the  partiality  of  fortune.  Bj  nature 
kind,  brave,  sincere,  and  in  a  singular  degree  compassion* 
tie,  he  was,  ou  the  other  hand,  proud,  irascible,  and  via* 
^tive. .  His  virtues  ^nd  his  filings  had  their  origin  in 
^e  fx^^'aordii^ary  sensihilitj  of  his  mind,  and  equallj 
partook  of  the  chills  and  glows  of  sentiment*  Hb  £dend« 
ships  were  Uable  to.  interruption  from  jealousy  or  dis- 
gust, and  hi^  onmitieS  died  away  under  the  influence  of 
pity  or  feljf-accusation.  His  understanding  was  equa}  ta 
the  otheK  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  deliberate  opinions 
were  singuls^ly  candid  avid  j.ust  i  but,  like  other  men  of 
great  and  irregula^  genius,  th^  opinions  which  he  deliver* 
d  in  conversation  were  often  the  otffspring  of  temporary 
feelings^  and  widely  different  from  the  calqi  decisions  of 
ibis  judgment.  This  was  not  merely  true  respecting  the 
characters  of  others,  but  in.  regard^  to  some  of  the^ipoi^ 
important  points  of  human  speculation.  On  no  subject 
did  he  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  th^  strength  of  his 
understanding  than  in  the  correct  estimate  he  formed  of 
himself.  He  knew  his  own  feelings ;  he.  predicted  their 
Consequence ;  the  melancholy  foreboding  was  never  long 
Absent  from  his  mind  i  yet  his  passions  carried  him  down 
Ae  stream  of  error,  and  swept  him  over  the  precipice  he 
savf  directly  in  his  course.  The  fatal  defect  in  his  cha* 
.ractef  lay  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  volition, 
^lat  superior  faculty  of  the  mind,  which,  governing  the 
^fpodua  according  the  difftates  of  the  understandings  ^^^, 
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wdiles  if  to  be  dencmmkated  rattonal,  which  is  the.  parent  ^ 
^f  fortitode,  patience,  and  sel£-demal»" 
:    It  is  unnecessary  to  sped:  here  of  the  poems  of  Bumt|OcBenl »» • 
.hecause  they  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world,  and,  inhiiclian^ 
spite  of  the  Doric  dialect,  the  ancient  Scottish  language  ^  "^  '^ 
in  which  they  afe  expressed,  they  have  been  generally  re- 
ceived in  £ngland,  and  studied  wherever  the  English 
language  is  known.    The  melancholy  fate  of  their  au- 
thor will  probably  suggest  some  important  reflections* 
The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  impprti^ioe  of  that  form 
of  the  virtue  of  self-command  which  is  denominated  tem^ 
f^oHce^  which  enables  its  possessor  to  withdraw  firom  the 
society  of  the  festive  and  the  gay,  and  to  devote  hMifisclf 
to  valuable  labours.    The  mind  ^f  Burns  unqueatioaably 
belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect  \  yet  ftom  the 
want  of  this  virtue,  his  happiness,  and  ultimately  his  life, 
suffered  shipwreck*     He  was  cut  off  at  what  ought  to 
have  been  his  best  days,  when  his  mature  talents  were 
most  capable  of  rearing  a  lasting  mpnument  of  their  own 
superiority.    But  he  himself  miut  not  on  tl\is  account  be 
considered  as  highly  qximinal.    He  ^countered. a  train 
of  temptation  which  hapinly  £e|11s  tp  the  Ipt  of  feF»  and 
which,  with  a  thousand  times  less  ardpur  of  enjoyment^ 
few  men  would  be  found  able  to  resist.    Another  refleo* 
;don,  little  friendly  to  that  form  of  exertion  in  which 
2ums  excelled,  will  probably  suggest  itself  to  ihe  reflect* 
xng  reader*    It  is  this,  that  a  man  who  devotes  his  life  to 
.ibe  cultivation  of  his  poetical  powers  acts  an  imprudent 
part ;  and  that  no  man  ought  to  do  so  entirely,  who  has 
sot  previously,  by  the  favour  of  fortune  in  early  life,  or 
Jby  {urofessional  success,  attained  .to  independence.    Even 
when  Bums  was  in  Edinburgh  in  all  his  glocy,  pourted  by 
the  great,  the  gay,  and  the  learned,  his  future  fortunes 
were  in  some  measure  actnally  tanmota  by  young  men  at 
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tolk^  who  wot  neaAy  sevte  ye«i«  ydvuger  tkia  Iim* 
'  self.  Thej  said,  *'  He  has  lee»ed  no  prolbsiion ;  lie 
«itmdl  thettfiure  iz  hb  o^wti  fortune^  bj  re&denig  it  the 
interest  of  the  indttstriotts,  die  pradent,  and  tbe  cortOnA, 
%b  giTe  hun  money,  tn  tbe  nuettiwhiley  as  he  is  a  ttian  ct 
ftn  m^pendent  tpkit,  he  can  perform  no  bribe-worthy 
iervioe  to  induce  a  statesman  to  place  Um  npon  a  pension 
4igt.  He  must  tiherefbte  gradually  AA  into  pov^r^ ;  and 
die  recollection  ei  the  admiration  he  has  received^  and  th^ 
takury  in  which  he  has  lived^  will  only  serve  to  embitter 
Ids  daya.** 

Tbe  last  rt^mark  which  we  shall  suggest  npon  the  sob* 
fec^  relates  to  the  ultimate  condnct  of  his  countrymen 
towards  Bttrns.  It  was  tndy  dishonourable  lo  Scotland 
la  hirre  saflfcred  a  man  of  the  finest  talents  that  she  ever 
frodUoedy  t^  find  hh  spirit  hitmbled  and  degraded^  and  hta 
virtue  endangisrid,  by  the  necessity  of  descending  into  the 
nation  of  an  drdinary  ezcisenno,  that  he  might  obtain 
iMad  for  bis  flimily*  An  attempt  was  indeed  made,  isfi- 
Hsr  his  death,  to  mdte  some  atonement  for  the  evil,  by  k 
wbscriptioa  fcr  his  iridow  and  children,  Which  amounieS 
<o  L.  700 1  and  by  publishing  for  Aeir  behoof  an  edition  of 
l^is  works»  to  which  Iha  late  Dr  Cnrrie  of  Liverpool  eon- 
Iribnted  dlt  elegant  history  of  hts  life,  alnsady  mentioned, 
and  a  still  mote  valuable  essay  tipon  the  cfaaratter  and 
•«Mmntra  of  hit  eountrymen.  Still,  however,  t^  are  appre- 
lieiwh^  thsit  ObtwilKstanding  kU  \\tt  devotedkess  of  spirit 
"Which  poeiiOBl  taleats  may  be  supposed  to  produce  in  thbab 
«Binds  ift  which  they  are  deeply  ihhertot,  the  h,tt  of  Buma 
may  have  some  tehdency  to  give  reality  to  the  predicddi 
^aontained  in  the  poem  tb  his  memotyi  written  by  the  U«« 
ftaphel'  oC^LMettM  de  Mtdid* 
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Ta  Bit  bj  coU  9^ect  deprew'^^  r 

With  mewj  vcm  hfi  twca'd  ^  ^ 
fcak  with  the  evcaing  ma  to  retl» 

And  fliet  at  moip:  h»  eariiet^  iBulfe 
Wak'd  by  hU  nntic  |Nipc^  s^eaawhiip 

The  powen  «f  laocy  ramr  aVawgt 
And  «ooth*d  hi*  ]esgthcR*d  boon  gC  toii 

With  native  wit  4J>4  <BV^^  *9^h 

«-Ah!  dafkofUif^tDafwiftlf  9ed» 

Wh4a  iTgqf 4m  health  firoDi  tohwir  %riQgi^ 
And  Uand  contgntmcot  mootht  th»  M» 

And  sleep  l^a  ready  ^(late  brii|% 
And  bor'ring  roHndt  oP  ^iry  wiQg% 

Float  the  Ugh^  fofloa  of  yonff-dfiiiVi 
Huit  of  unutterable  thingi 

The  soft  apdaMowy  hopfi  is 


Vew  ipeUa  of  sugkticr  power  pttpasa^ 

Bid  brigli^  pbattoma  row4  him  dnp9i 
Let  flattery  tpnead  her  wcvieia  «mi«» 

And  £ime  attract  hia  ta|^»at  ^aace  s 
Let  aprig^  jk^msfit  too^  admiMty 

UaveilM  her  e|iea»  vKlaipM  her  SQo% 
Till,  loat  iR  Wve*a  dflUflioufttraace, 

He  9tnm  the  jortUayontfaLhaataiowk. 

Let  frieivlilk^  poar  her  bs^^htcpt  Wm«» 

EipMdiBf  fk  dM  Uoom  o£  aoni; 
And  uirfth  coDceniM  all  her  r^%. 

And  pcMi  them  from  the  apaxkliflf  hMd  ; 
Aad  kt  the  cafekmnurneato  rott 

In.atvaW  plfflMMiwt  opcopiaM ; 
And  congd<B>»»  t^at  apaaa  fnafwaU 

UaM&tleiomottapiinsiofiJVind^      > 


And  lead  his  atepa  thoae  bowera  amoof  . 

Where  elegance  with  tplendonr  viei^ 
Or  acience  bida  her  &Your'd  throng 

To  more  refin'd  tenaationa  riae : 
Beyond  the  peaaaat*s  humbler  joya, 

And  freed  from  each  laborioua  atri£^ 
There  let  him  learn  the  bias  to  prise 

Tltat  wiita  the  ioiia  of  poliih'4  lift  t 
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Thdi  whibt  his  throbbing  veii»  bett  hi^ 

With  every  impnlie  of  defigfat. 
Dash  from  his  lips  the  cup  of  joy, 

Aod  shroad  the  sc^e  in  shades  of  Big^t* 
And  let  despair,  widi  wizard  fig^t» 

Disclose  the  yawmng  golf  below. 
And  poor  incessant  on  hiasigfa^ 

Her  ^jpecter'd  iUt  and  Aapes  of  w^  i 

And  shew,  Weath  a  5heetles8  shed, 

With  sorrowing  heart  and  streaming  eyi^ 
In  silent  grief,  where  dfoops  her  head^ 

The  partner  of  hill  earliest  joys ; 
And  let  hitf  infsnts  tendfer  cries 

Hi»  fond  paternal  Mcconr  daim. 
And  bid  him  hear  in  agonies 

A  hnsbaidd'l  tad  a  father's  name^ 

*ri6  done !  the  pbwkfiiil  charm  snceeiedl  I 

His  hi^  reluctant  spirit  bends  i 
Ip  bitterness  of  sbol  lie  bleed«» 

Nor  longer  with  his  &te  contends 
An  ideot  bngfa  the  welkin  rends. 

As  geaina  thus  degraded  lies. 
Tin  pitying  Heaven  die  veil  eztenda 

That  throuda  the  poet^s  ardeot  eyvi^ 

—Rear  high  tfaybleakinajegtic&iU^ 

Thy  sheltered  valleys  proa%  ^readi 
And  Scotia  ponr  thy  thousand  rills, 

'And  wave  thy  heaths  widi  bkisomt  red! 
But  nevermore  shall  poet  tread 

Thy  airy  heights,  thy  woodbnd  rtiga^ 
$ince  he,'  the  sweetest  bard;  ia  dead,  "  '  ^ 

That  ever  bceatb'd  the  soothing  lUaiB. 
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SECOND  VOLUME. 


AsktV  of  Drrbm^gh,  pavt  i6. 

ilgriculture  of  RoxburghBhirr,  6$: 
'  Ancient  itate  of,  in  ditto,  71.  Of 
■  Dumfriesshire,  215..  Of  Kirkcud- 
bright, 366.  Of1VigtonAirc,4i3. 
Of  Airahire,  439.  Ancient^  k 
Ainhire,  44^  *' 

Ann  rock  described,  435* 

Air,47». 

Alarm  posts;  5q6. 

AUoway  kirk,  509- 

Allan  lord  of  Gallow^,  ZSU 

Ale  water,  64- 

Alluyial  lands,  nature  df,  67* 

Anu»6eld  Tower,  3x1. 

Ancrmn,  antiquities  at,  95.  Cswk 
at,  96. 

Ansah  riTer,  108. 

Annandale,  ib. 

Aanaii,  town  6^  169. 

Animal  flower,  365. 

Ancient  monument  in  Berwickshbe, 
64. 

Antiquities  of  Roxburghshire,  501. 
Of  Tweeddale,  186.  Of  Dumlnea- 
ahire,  i8x.  Of  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  386.  OfMHlgtoo- 
shire,  423.    Of  Airshire,  483. 

•  Antimony,  mine  of,  236. 

Anwortb,  antiquities  at,  396. 

Archery,   ancient,  at    Kilwinning, 

Amutroog,  Dr,  account  of,  xix. 

Armstrong,  Tohnny,  287. 

Ashes,  singular  heap  of,  465. 

Auchiialeck,  oki  castle  of,  489. 

Air  or  Ayr,  royal  borough  d,  471. 

Airshire,  428.  Face  of  the  country, 
429.  Its  mountains,  43a  Its  wa* 
ters»  431.    Agriculture  of,  439. 


Roads^437.  Minenli,464.    ^ff^ 
al  borough,  472.    ViUa^  476* 
Antiquities,  483.  Population,  jx4» 
Rehgion  in,  5x7, 
Air  water,  432. 


Barley  and  big  compal«l,  lb. 

Basaltic  columns  in  Hume  parish,  %, 

Battle  of  Maxwells  and  Johnstons, 
292.    At  Domock,  3O6. 

Banks,  utility  of,  446. 

Berwickshire,  its  minerals,  X.  Aoti^ 
quities,  5.  Villages,  29.  Com- 
merce, 34,  Country  seats,  37.  £- 
minent  men,  38.  PopuhtioD  ol^ 
.45.    Manners  in,  57. 

Bladibum,  62. 

Bladeooch,  409. 

Blainslie  oats,  78. 

Bortfai0lrick  park,  X4.    Water,  64. 

Boundaries  of  Raxbuighshire,  59. 
Of  Tweeddale,  X67.  Of  Dum- 
friesshire, 204.  Of  Kirkcudbright, 
355.  Of  Wigtonshire,  408.  Of 
Airshife,  428. 

BroughtoB,  x82. 

Bruce,  anecdote  of,  484.  Invadea 
Galloway«353. 

Bruntsworkhill,  294. 

Bttchanites,  316. 

Burians,285. 

Boroughs,  royal  in  Dumfriesdure^ 
261.  In  Airshire,  472.  In  Wif- 
tonihire,4x8  In  Kirkcudbright, 
378.  In  Roxburghshire,  X22.  la 
Tweeddale,  x8a 

Bums,  Robert,  the  .^inhlre  poet»hia 
hisiiw7,i2Q, 
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Caiftia,i6,357»390»504- 

Ckirnholy,  397 

CarUvtrock  cattle,  3IJ. 

CamcroDiant.  403. 

Caonoby  priory,  aSS.  CoUieriCi  at* 
^38. 

Camps,  105,  49a. 

Carlinwark  loch,  363. 

Carrick,  42S,  436. 

CattilU,  old  house  of,  jro^ 

Cattle  at  Eycmoath,  la. 

Casde  0*er,  284. 

Castle  Douglas,  383. 

Castlffton^  apciq^tiM  U.  9X« 

Cataract,  91. 

Cattle  tnde,  aa^^  Of  Alnbire,  459. 

Caverns,  96, 97.*i<H- 

Climate  of  Berwickihve,  54*  OC 
Roxburghshire,  143.  Of  Tweed- 
dale,  173.  Gf  Dumfriesshire,  aij. 
Of  Kirdcudbrigbt,  355. 

Closebuin  Castle,  309.    JLoch,  ai3. 

Clo^r,  mhitfii,  ^ndagad  by  U9>Ct 
458. 

C:oaL  184,  ao6, 47X* 

Coil,  491. 43,6,      ,      ^^      ^ 

Coast  of  Airshire  4pscribcd,  43^^ 

QotkbumV^th  tower,  5, 

CoUinghJWU  nyimcrjt  7. 

Qoldsueam,  3p. 

C^oogoq  cattle,  $Q^ 

Commons,  ai6» 

Com  laws,  remarks  on,  47. 

Crows,  a  nuisance,  S5^ 

CrowfeU,357.  ^    ^ 

Covei^n«erpi  ^lauj^Utei;  of,  JO^ 

Copper,  ^ 

Cransbawt  castlc>  15. 

Crocs-church  oC  Pccb)e«^  190»  iMi^ 
cient^  a99, 

Crichton,  the  admirabk»,33J* 

Cree,36i. 

QreetQwn»|84. 

Crichuplin,aia. 

Crossragwell  abbqr«4^*  * 

Cttlzean  castle,  516. 

Cumbrac  Little,  antiquitici  of,  SoSf 

Cupiflobain*  436. 

Sfawton,  William*  B«q.  ajpp^J^UItl 

im]iroTemeats^b][,  74I 
pre  rivef,  239.   ' 
Dialect  of  the  border,  334. 
X>o«glas8,OaviQ,ii9. 


Doon,43^ 

I^olquhamn  castle,  50S. 

Drovers,  37a. 

Druidical  circles,  95,  307,  319,  4^ 

Dnimebier  castle,  195. 

Dry  burgh  abbey,  16. 

Dumfries  town,  a6i.  Its  hitfory. 
a6a.  Description  of,  263.  Mu- 
nicipal cootimtioa,  264.  Bri^ 
at,  266. 

Dumfriesshire,  its  aspect,  bMmdariei^ 
and  ^Yi'sii^ns,  205.  Moaneaim^ 
%o6.  Waters,  208.  Agriculture* 
%!$'  Indosures,  aad.  Fann-ho^ 
•es,  231.  Phmtatioiis,  232.  Ro«b 
in,  233.  Mineralogy  of,  235.  Roy- 
al boroughs  in»a6z.  Villages,  275. 
Mamifa«tureibS77-  Fiihmc^ajlL 
Antiquities,  a9;u  Population,  3aa 
Cattle  trade  of,  3aju  Imwore-* 
ments  for,  suggested.  3a  7.  Chad- 
tahlc  institutioos  19,331.  ISmincBt 
men  of,  33^. 

Dunse,  29.  Spaw,  3.  Anriqpjtirf 
near,  la. 

Duns  Scottts,  history  of,  39, 

Dundrennan  abbey,  389.. 

Dun  of  Boreland,  395, 

Dunlop  cheese,  440^ 

Dundonald  castle,  493. 

Dunskey,.4a3. 

Dttoure  castle,  508. 


E. 

Ecdefed&an,  273; 
Ecdes  nunnery,  ai. 

£dd]«»ion.TJllag^  x8f^  W««k  itx^ 

Edwin^s  hidl,  13. 

£(U|it<9).ca»l<U5<«.- 
Em,  ejiportatioa  Of,  85. 
iUden.hiJi«,  apti^oitaea  at,  107. 
E^cWc  aod-Esk,  ao9. 
£ttrick  forest,  ^84.    Water,  ij9^ 
Eyemouth,  30.    Castle  «^  ^ 
Evanbritii^^  iJffiQ^  UJ^ 


Fair  Heln,  a9  qU  WbdL^Oi. 

Pass  castle,  i9- 

Fain  in  ^erwicksbite*  U-. 

Vvmh  size  qf  inTweediUle,  177. 1^ 

Dumfriesshire,  a  1 7. 
Fcttivit]^  ip  ^agt,  m  Qf^Sk^m^ 

37i.  * 
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j^eriei  tor  Solway  Frith,  %yZ^ 

tl^eming^,  Adam,  300. 

Fleet  wttef,  361. 

Flooding  bmd,  ai8, 451' 

Foreitt  waBtefuUy  cut  down,  477. 

'Fonr  towns,  unguUr  tenure  of,  274* 

Frmrhman's  rock,  396. 

Frost,  its  e&cts  on  ffrain  describeii, 
1 74.    On  stbne  dikes,  117> 

Ftad,  scsrcc  in-  Berwickdiire,  46 ; 
Bnidin  Roxbttr^ulure,6o.  Kindt 
df,  ted  in  Tweeddak,  xSj. 


0.   , 

^tSkmvff  general  accoimt  of,  343. 

Bloody  wars  in,  349.    Disputed 

floccessaon  in, 351.  Cattlt,  hornless,. 

373.    Dikes,  37a 
Oalloway,  New,  38  j. 
Oalashiek,  x6z. 
Garliestoo,  4%t. 
Cfamock  water,  434^ 
Gatehouse,  384. 
Gibson's  fiind,  333. 
0]ltt]ore,Barbara,first  maker  ofDnn* 

1^  cheese,  44z* 
Gilnockie,  287. 
Oirvan,43X,478. 
Glenlttce  ahbe7,  444. 
Goldieland's  castle,  99* 
Gold  mine,  215a. 
Gordons,  original,  14. 
Gordon,  Thomas,  40d» 
Gosslbrd  castle,  loa* 
Graeaan  caitle,  509^ 
Greenlaw,- 39. 
G7iwim,3, 


llallidcn,  X04. 

HaBd£g»ti)ig«  384. 

Btagmaii*s  feci  in  Dimfriet,  065, 

Harmting,  modes  of  io  Airshirey 

447. 
Kartfell  spaw,  A4t« 
Hawick,  i%S' 
Heathfield,  Lord,  lax. 
Hermiuge  riTer,  63.    Oiitle,  94» 
Hewit's  dike,  29. 
HiU*s  castle,  3^6. 
Hollywood,  3x9. 
D[^eMcattk,37|, 

Yn.  II 


Hoddam  castle,  304. 

Horses,  how  fed  in  Roxburghihirt^ 

84. 
Hutton^fund,33i« 


Ted  water,  61. 

Jedburgh  abhey,  97.  History  df,  i  ftX 

Improvemenu,  how  iniroduced,  445, 

47»- 
Inclosurcs,  86,  X77,  »a6, 369. 
Instruments,  old,  of  husbandry,  368.  . 
Innerleithen,  183,  X99. 
Ingleston  moats,  309. 
Johnston,  the  Rct.  Mr,  302.  . 
Irvine  water,  433.    Borough,  47X* 

Kale  water,  6%» 

Kelso  abbey,  ioo.«  Village,  1%% 

Ken,  359. 

Kenmore  castle,  399. 

Kilbucho,  195. 

Kilmarnock,  475. 

Kilmaurs,  480. 

Kilwinning  abbey,  494.  Archery  aty 

405.    Mason  lodge  at,  496. 
Kirkcudbright,  stewartry,  its  boun^ 

daries  and  face  of  the  country,  355. 

Climate,  356.     Mountains,  357. 

Waters,  358.    Agriculture,  366. 

Minerals,   376.      Villages,    384. 

Commerce,  385.  Antiquities,  386. 

Population,  401.  Obstacles  to  tha 

improvement  of,  404.     Singular 

persons  bom  in,  407. 
Kirkcudbright,   royal   borough  ol^ 

378.    lu  harbour,  379.    Antiquk* 

ties,  380. 


Lady  isle,  437,  48*. 
Landholders,  number  of  in  AirshoVb 
464. 

f?i*8»»  477- .  . 

Lifters,  a  rchgious  sect,  519. 

Lodge,  grand,  of  free  masoos,  wl|V|. 

instituted,  30a. 
Luce  bay,  41a. 
Lugton  water,  434. 
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M. 

Maybole,  47S.    College  of,  4I/. 
Manor  water,  .71. 
Marriages  at  Graitncy,  176. 
Mary  Scott  the  flower  of  Yarrow, 

159- 
Ntarbie,  417/ 
Masonry,  hittory  of,  496. 
^CKgot  water,  iy\, 
Melrose  abbey,  108. 
Milk,  valley  o4  1081 
Minerals,  JP,  Xi?,  1Z4,  »35.37i» 

416,  464- 
Minto  tower,  99. 
Mordtngton,  15 
Moffat  wd),  439.  Village,  175.  Aor 

tiqnitiet  near  2^S> 
Mom,  the  nature  of,  155. 
Mosses,  how  cultivated  in  Ainhire, 

449* 
Moats,  191,  389. 
Mooliton  kirk,  ^ifallace's  4reaip  at, 

49  • 
Moth  rum  fiheep,  4  6, 
Muirkirk  iron  works^  466. 

Nowt/m  f'tcwttft,  4|0. 
Wcwton  on  Air,  473. 
NitJi  and  NIthsda'c,  117. 
Nidpath  castle,  188. 
Nunno  y  of  Ecclcs,  ar. 
Nurscriis  at  Hdwick,  88. 


Orcharcjs  at  Jedburgh  and  Mc)r(^, 

iHl. 

Ojtnam  water,  6^. 


P. 

Tagsf  mills,  36 

y&hnjr  and  burnjpj«f,  456. 

Pa.turajre,  68,  I7y,  1S5,  aJ^Jj. 

l*aul  Johc^,  407. 

Pfa«t  brittle,  6. 

P'f '  bits  abound  in  thp  Clicviot  hills, 

90. 
Peebles,  180. 

Pinaster  or  maritime  pine,  414. 
Plantations  uttlity  of,  153, 163,  a3t, 

37f.4?4. 


Population,  44.  X^a,  166,  901,  SJf, 

401,  416. 
Pork.  56 
Poor,  58. 
Portp3trick»4lZ- 
Potatoes  gave  rise  to  agficoIiBra]  ie^ 

provrment,  aao. 
^catwick,  47^. 


Qoair  water,  X7x« 


Religion,  514, 

Relief  sect,  X45« 

Repentance  tower,  3t5. 

Redhall  tower,  098. 

Fhymer's  tower,  39, 

Rockine  stooe,  39a, 

ttotchvU.  aio. 

Roberton,  antiquities  tf,  fin 

l^oman  hand  mill,  ao.  Camp,  tf% 
Roads  in  Dumfriesshire,  183, 133, 
a8r.  s^S' 

Roxburghshire,  its  form  aod  booiif 
durics,  59.  Mountauis,  60.  W^ 
tcr<,  6 1 .  Agriculture,  65.  Mi- 
nerals, 89.  Antiquities,  91.  £» 
minent  men  ,111.  County  tamm^ 
12%,  Villages,  125.  PopuUtioa, 
*;?3.  Wages  in,  136.  Jfnei 
138,  Le;ises  40,  14a. 
144.    Sectaries  *}n,  145. 

Roxburgh  castle,  loj. 

Runrigg  lantls,  71. 

Rushes  abound  in  Airshhne,  459. 


SaH,  singular  mode  of 
ring.  277. 

Salt;  oats,  477. 

Sanquhar,  246,  id 7,  268. 

Scarr,  lix. 

Selkirk,  town  of,  1 60. 

Selkirkshire,*  fac*  of  the  crnintiy 
148.  Mountains,  149  VCatcrk 
ijo-  Agriculture,  153,  Paat%> 
"gc,  155.  Minerals,  xj8.  ViU 
lages,  161.  Means  of  imptovir^ 
103.    Fopulatioaof,!^     ,         ' 

S^-Woed,  4^7. 
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Jherriff-moor  in  Tweeddak,  X9& 

Sheep,  83. 154. 374*  46a. 
Skirling,  181. 
^late  at  Stobbo,  186. 
fmall,  Jamea»  aa  ingououa  meehai* 
me,  4^. 

Smith;  John,  £«|.  his  mode  oC  colti* 

▼atin»  moas,  44^. 
6orn,  the  kiflf't  jonnie^  t^  4|^ 

Cattle,  490. 
Spedlin't  caatle,  313, 
St  Abb'a  church,  17. 
St  Boawell'tfair,  X3X« 
8t  Mary**  loch,  is%> 
fit  Nidiolas,  the  bonis  of,  X9a 
St  Andrew*s  church,  Pe^lM,  193. 
StewartTf  of  Kirkcwdhright    Sat 

Kixkcudbrif ht. 
Stinchar,  431. 
fltranraer,  4x7* 
Swaethean  abbey,  586^ 
Swine,  84, 12X. 
^wintons,  Umgs^j  idtfi^ 


Tarff,  409. 

Teviot  riTer,  6x« 

Thomas  the  rhymer,  39. 

Threif  castle,  393. 

Thirlage,  404 

Thatching,  pecnliar  mode  of,  46^* 

Thomas-town,  487. 

^omson,  author  of  the  seasons^  ac« 

count  of,  1x4. 
Till»  the  nature  of,  66. 
Tobacco,  once  cultiVated  in    Rox- 

burrhshire,  81. 
7ongland  monastery,  394. 
Towers  in  Tweeddale,  187. 
Traquair,  the  bish  abooo,  aoo. 
Troone,  481. 


Tryst  ititief,  t9U 
Tofl^bernr  castle,  48|« 
Tweed  nTer,  xjo,  X69,  lyi. 
Tweeddtsle,   its   boondanes,     x6f, 
"168.     Waters,  x69« 


Affrienltnre,  X73-  Pasturage,  179^ 
ViUa^  x8ft.  MiseraJs,  X84.  A»» 
ti^aiticsb  X87.    Ptpnlidii^aox. 

V. 

Uaioo,  iu  dbcts  on  the  bonkr,  XJ4; 
X^iaettiqgtoQ,  parliMwai  ac^  93, 


ViUages,ft9,x8s»475,476.   Site  of 

same  now  fiofgotten,  14. 
Vittifiad  fareHfcnafks  oq«  391* 


Water%  61,  x^  X69,  ao7»  409i45<^ 

Water  loch,  x/ft. 

Warn,  beneficial  to  pay  in  kmd,  136. 

Wallace,  places  named  frQm,49X. 

Wanloekhead  mines,  ft49. 

Wlutdiom,  4x0. 

Wtgton^  royal  Wwgh,  4x8. 

Wigtonshire,  its  boundaries,  408 
Waters,  409*  Agriculture,  413 
Minerals,  416.  Royal  boroughs 
in,  4x7.  Villages,  4^  Antiqui- 
ties 413.  Population,  4^  Q^ 
nexil  remarks  on,  497. 


T. 

Yarrow  water,  15a 
Yoong,  Arthur,  Esq.  164^ 
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